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PREFACE 

I  MAKE  no  claim  to  priority  in  the  use  of  the  terra  pure  sociology. 
It  is  but  natural  that  those  who  regard  sociology  as  a  science  should 
diride  the  science,  as  other  sciences  are  divided,  into  the  two  natural 
departments,  pure  and  applied.  But  as  the  term  ^*  pure  sociology  "  has 
been  freely  used  for  several  years  by  certain  European  sociologists, 
it  seems  proper  to  explain  that  the  matter  for  this  work  has  been 
ac^'umulating  in  my  hands  for  many  years.  I  should  perhaps  rather 
nay  that  sociological  material  has  been  long  pouring  in  upon  me, 
and  that  the  first  classification  that  was  made  of  it  was  into  such  as 
related  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  genetic  or  spontaneous  develo]>- 
ment  of  society,  and  such  as  related  to  means  and  methods  for  the 
artificial  improvement  of  social  conditions  on  the  part  of  man  and 
society  as  conscious  and  intelligent  agents.  The  first  of  these  classes 
I  naturally  calle<l  pure  sociology,  the  second,  ai>plied  sociology. 

It  was  upon  my  notes  as  thus  classified  that  in  1897  I  delivered 
two  courses  of  lectures  before  the  Summer  School  of  the  University 
of  i  *hicag(>,  one  on  Pure  Sociology  and  the  other  on  Applied  Sociology. 
Thej*e  two  courses  of  lectures  under  the  same  titles,  but  with  ever 
increasing  volume  of  data,  I  re])eated  in  1898  at  the  University  of 
Wwl  Virginia,  and  in  1899  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
I  think  I  can  therefore  justly  claim  the  right,  after  three  years 
more  of  resi^arch  along  the  same  lines,  to  give  to  the  work  in  which 
the  first  of  these  classes  of  materials  is  systematically  elalx)rated 
the  title  of  Pure  Sociology  which  I  have  always  ai)plied  to  that 
class,  antl  should  I  succeed  in  systematically  collating  the  materials 
of  the  8e<'ond  class  and  in  reducing  them  to  a  suitable  form  for 
publication,  I  shall  crave  permissicm  to  give  to  them  for  like  reasons 
the  title  Applied  Siwriology. 

All  the  more  d(H»s  it  seem  advisable  to  call  this  work  Pure 
Sociology,  because  the  use  that  is  being  made  of  that  term  by  the 
sociologists  referred  to  is  much  narrower  than  my  conception  of  the 
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science,  and  practically  limited  to  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
the  phenomena  of  society.  I  cannot  accept  such  limitations,  but 
must  regard  all  social  phenomena  as  pure  which  are  unaffected  by 
the  purposeful  efforts  of  man  and  of  society  itself.  That  is,  there 
must  be  only  the  two  great  branches  of  the  science,  the  pure  and 
the  applied,  and  pure  sociology  must  be  made  broad  enough  to 
embrace  everything  which  cannot  be  brought  under  applied  soci- 
ology, using  the  term  applied  in  strict  analogy  with  its  use  in  other 
sciences.  Hence  I  have  employed  a  secondary  title :  The  Origin  and 
Spontaneous  Development  of  Society.  I  wish  to  lay  special  empha- 
sis on  the  word  spontaneous  in  this  title,  as  embodying  my  concep- 
tion of  pure  sociology.  Whatever  is  spontaneous  is  pure  in  this 
sense.  Its  two  other  chief  synonyms  are  "genetic"  and  "natural" 
as  opposed  to  "  telic  "  and  "  artificial."  Still,  as  the  telic  faculty  is 
itself  a  genetic  product,  it  cannot  be  omitted  from  a  treatment  of 
pure  sociology,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  its  manifestations  are  in  one 
sense  as  strictly  spontaneous  as  are  those  of  the  dynamic  agent. 

I  will  add  that  the  present  work  is  wholly  independent  of  all 
my  previous  works,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  r^sura^  or  condensation  of 
them.  While  necessarily  some  of  the  same  ground  has  been  trav- 
ersed, this  is  always  done  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  and  the 
subjects  ace  viewed  from  a  different  angle  of  vision.  But  the 
greater  part  of  all  that  the  work  contains  is  not  to  be  found  in  my 
other  works  nor  in  any  of  my  previous  writings.  More  vital  still  is 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  and  essential  character  of  the  work  are 
wholly  different  from  those  of  any  of  the  others.  I  am  now  aiming 
at  a  System  of  Sociology,  and  should  the  volume  on  Applied  Soci- 
ology be  written,  the  two  volumes  will  practically  constitute  such  a 
system.  This,  be  it  said,  is  without  prejudice  to  other  systems,  all 
of  which  I  recognize  and  respect,  and  none  of  which  is  at  all  in 
conflict  with  the  system  which  I  prefer  and  adopt 

L.  F.  W. 
Washington,  August  22, 1002. 
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CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  PURE  SOCIOLOGY 

Tms  terms  pure  and  applied  may  be  used  in  sociology  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  other  sciences.  Fare  science  is  theoretical,  applied 
science  practical.  The  first  seeks  to  establish  the  principles  of  the 
science,  the  second  points  out  their  actual  or  possible  applications. 
It  is  in  this  sense  simply  that  I  shall  use  the  terms.  Whatever 
further  explanation  may  be  necessary  will  be  due  to  the  special 
character  of  sociology  as  a  science. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters,  and  especially  the  names  I  have  given 
to  the  three  parts  into  which  this  work  is  divided,  sufficiently  attest 
the  theoretical  character  of  the  work.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
order  or  arrangement  of  sociological  data;  the  remainder  of  the 
work  deals  with  their  origin  and  nature,  first  from  the  standpoint 
of  nature,  and  then  from  the  standpoint  of  intelligent  beings. 

In  view  of  the  flood  of  sociological  literature  in  our  time,  not- 
with.«ttanding  the  extreme  youth  of  the  science,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  hope  to  contribute  anything  absolutely  new.  Even  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  La  Bruy^re  thought  that  he  had  come  into 
the  world  too  late  to  produce  anything  new,  that  nature  and  life 
were  preoccupied,  and  that  description  and  sentiment  had  been  long 
exhausted.  And  yet,  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  men  con- 
tinueil  to  thrash  literary  straw  most  vigorously.  But  although  the 
age  of  literature  as  an  end  has  passed,  and  we  are  living  in  the  age 
of  science,  and  although  in  many  sciences  new  truth  is  being  daily 
brought  to  light,  still,  such  is  the  nature  of  sociology,  that  this  is 
not  true  of  it  unless  we  understand  by  truth,  as  we  certainly  may, 
the  discovery  of  new  relations.  So  far  as  any  other  meaning  of 
truth  is  concerned,  I  have  probably  already  offered  the  most  that  I 
possess,  and  the  chief  task  that  now  confronts  me  is  that  of  endeav- 
oring to  organize  the  facts  of  sociology,  and  to  bring  them  together 
into  something  like  a  system.  I  shall  not  therefore  apologize  for 
the  restatement  of  facts  or  principles,  assuming  that  the  reader  will 
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realize  that  it  is  done  for  a  different  object  from  any  that  I  have 
formerly  had  in  view. 

A  logically  organized  system  of  sociology  thus  necessarily  becomes 
a  philosophy.  Not  that  it  is  a  speculation,  which  would  imply  that 
it  abandoned  the  domain  of  fact,  but  from  the  very  wealth  of  facts 
which  such  a  highly  complex  science  necessarily  inherits  from  the 
entire  series  of  simpler  sciences,  its  proper  treatment  demands  deep 
plunges  into  those  domains  in  order  to  discover  and  trace  out  the 
roots  of  social  phenomena.  The  method  of  pure  science  is  research, 
and  its  object  is  knowledge.  In  pure  sociology  the  essential  nature 
of  society  is  the  object  pursued.  But  nothing  can  be  said  to  be 
known  until  the  antecedent  conditions  are  known,  out  of  which  it 
has  sprung.  Existing  facts  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  past 
processes,  and  developed  products  must  be  explained  through  their 
embryonic  stages  and  phyletic  ancestors.  This  is  as  true  of  social 
structures  as  of  organic  structures.  It  is  this  filiation,  this  his- 
torical development,  this  progressive  evolution,  that  renders  soci* 
ology  such  an  all-embracing  field,  and  which  makes  its  proper 
treatment  so  laborious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  interesting.  It  is 
this,  also,  that  brings  contempt  upon  it  when  its  treatment  is 
attempted  by  those  who  are  not  equipped  for  the  task. 

By  pure  sociology,  then,  is  meant  a  treatment  of  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  society  as  it  is,  an  explanation  of  the  processes  by  which 
social  phenomena  take  place,  a  search  for  the  antecedent  conditions 
by  which  the  observed  facts  have  been  brought  into  existence,  and 
an  aetiological  diagnosis  that  shall  reach  back  as  far  as  the  state  of 
human  knowledge  will  permit  into  the  psychologic,  biologic,  and 
cosmic  causes  of  the  existing  social  state  of  man.  But  it  must  be 
a  pure  diagnosis,  and  all  therapeutic  treatment  is  rigidly  excluded. 
All  ethical  considerations,  in  however  wide  a  sense  that  expression 
may  be  understood,  must  be  ignored  for  the  time  being,  and  atten- 
tion concentrated  upon  the  effort  to  determine  what  actually  is. 
Pure  sociology  has  no  concern  with  what  society  augfU  to  be,  or 
with  any  social  ideals.  It  confines  itself  strictly  with  the  present 
and  the  past,  allowing  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  totally 
ignores  the  purpose  of  the  science,  and  aims  at  truth  wholly  for  its 
own  sake. 

A  fortiori  the  pure  method  of  treatment  keeps  aloof  from  all  criti- 
cism and  all  expressions  of  approval,  from  all  praise  or  blame,  as 
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wholly  inapplicable  to  that  which  exists  of  necessity.  Auguste 
Comte,  in  one  of  his  early  essays,  1822,  reflects  the  true  spirit  of 
pore  science  in  the  following  words :  — 

Admiration  and  disapprobation  should  be  banished  with  equal  severity 
from  all  positive  science,  since  every  preoccupation  of  this  kind  has  for  its 
direct  and  inevitable  effect  to  impede  or  divert  examination.  Astronomers, 
physicists,  chemists,  and  physiologists  do  not  admire,  neither  do  they  blame, 
their  respective  phenomena ;  they  observe  them.^ 

Gumplowicz  has  put  the  same  thought  into  the  following  form :  — 

Sociology  must  necessarily  abstain  from  criticising  nature.  It  is  only 
interested  in  the  facts  and  their  regular  occurrence.  From  the  sociological 
point  of  view  there  is  no  ground  for  asking  whether  things  could  not  have 
been  other  than  they  are,  or  whether  they  could  not  have  been  better,  for 
social  phenomena  are  necessarily  derived  from  human  nature  and  the  nature 
of  human  relations.^ 

This  strictly  objective  treatment  also  necessitates  the  looking  of 
facts  in  the  face,  however  ugly  they  may  be.  It  is  no  more  the  part 
of  pure  sociology  to  apologize  for  the  facts,  than  to  extol  or  condemn 
them.  Still  less  can  it  afford  to  deny  what  really  exists,  or  attempt 
to  minimize  it  or  explain  it  away,  merely  because  it  is  abhorrent  to 
certain  refined  perceptions  of  highly  developed  races.  Such  a  remark 
may  seem  like  a  truism,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every 
scientific  truth  which  has  at  first  seemed  repugnant  to  man,  has  had 
to  be  established  against  powerful  opposition,  often  from  eminent 
men  of  science  in  the  domain  to  which  it  belonged,  growing  out  of 
nothing  but  the  wholly  unscientific  aversion  to  admitting  its  possi- 
bility —  the  desire  to  defend  the  race  from  the  supposed  humiliation 
of  such  an  admission. 

Nor  doe>8  this  strict  adherence  to  the  facts  of  nature  involve, 
as  certain  prominent  philosophers  seem  to  suppose,  a  defense  of 
nature's  methods  as  necessarily  the  best  possible,  and  their  com- 
mendation as  patterns  and  models  for  men  to  copy  and  follow.  To 
do  this  is  to  violate  the  canon  of  pure  science :  nil  admirari.  This 
sort  of  scientific  nature-worship,  besides  not  being  really  scientific 
in  its  spirit,  is  pernicious  as  promulgating  a  false  doctrine  that 
applied  sociology  readily  disproves,  but  which,  if  it  becomes  current, 

•  "Plan  des  traraoz  •cientlflqoM  n^essaires  pour  r^rpuilaer  la  socl^U."    B^ 
prfaied  m  Appendix  to  Vol.  IV  of  the  "Syst^me  de  PoUtlqne  Positive,"  1853,  p.  114. 
«  "  Prfcto  de  Sodotegle."  ParU.  1896.  p.  222. 
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as  it  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  likely  to  do,  takes  its  place  among 
the  erroneous  WeUctnsdiauungen  that  have  one  after  another  stood 
in  the  path  of  human  progress. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  paradox  that  pure  science 
really  rests  on  faith.  '<  Faith/'  as  Dr.  Starcke  puts  it,  ^'  that  causar 
tion  is  universal."  ^  Faith  not  only  that  all  effects  have  causes  but 
also  that  all  causes  have  effects ;  faith  that  whatever  is  is  worthy, 
and  that  whatever  is  worth  being  is  worth  knowing;  and  finally 
faithy  since  this  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed,  that  some  beneficial 
result  will  follow  the  discovery  of  truth.  But  this  faith  need  not 
go  so  far  as  to  become  anthropocentric  and  optimistic,  so  as  to 
divert  the  investigator  from  the  single  pursuit  of  truth  and  carry 
him  off  in  a  vain  search  for  the  supposed  necessary  uses  of  facts  or 
for  strained  analogies  and  imaginary  harmonies. 

Another  reef  to  be  shunned  is  the  notion  that  was  formerly  quite 
prevalent  and  which  is  still  continually  coming  into  view,  that 
science  consists  in  the  discovery  of  facts.  There  is  not  a  single 
science  of  which  this  is  true,  and  a  much  more  nearly  correct  defini- 
tion would  be  that  science  consists  in  reasoning  about  facts.  This 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  geology,  where  the  facts — rocks  — 
are  infinitely  older  than  human  history  or  the  human  race,  and 
most  of  them  have  stared  the  world  in  the  face  throughout  all  ages, 
but  were  never  knoum  till  men  began  to  reason  about  them  and 
interpret  them.  But  the  truth  comes  nearer  home  in  the  more 
practical  sciences  like  physics  and  chemistry.  The  forces  of  nature 
and  the  properties  of  substances  have  always  existed,  but  they  were 
of  comparatively  little  use  until  the  age  of  experimentation  which 
involves  the  closest  reasoning.  The  electricity  that  lights  our 
houses  and  propels  our  cars  was  here  all  the  time,  and  could  just 
as  well  have  been  used  two  thousand  or  four  thousand  years  ago  as 
now,  if  any  one  had  thought  out  and  worked  out  its  true  nature,  as 
has  so  recently  been  done. 

The  term  pure  sociology  has  been  used  considerably  of  late  in  the 
sense  of  regarding  it  as  an  exact  science.  In  this  it  is  usually 
attempted  to  reduce  its  laws  to  mathematical  principles,  to  deduce 
equations  and  draw  curves  expressing  those  laws.     The  best  work 

1  Revue  Internationale  de  SocuAogUf  Janvier,  1896,  p.  17.  Compare  also  the 
address  of  Andrew  D.  White  at  the  farewell  banquet  to  Professor  TyudaU,  Pop,  Set. 
Monthly,  Vol.  II,  April,  1873,  pp.  736-739. 
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of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  the  domain  of  economics  by  men  like 
Cournot,  Gossen,  Jevons,  and  Walras,  but  most  of  these  laws  are 
in  a  proper  sense  sociological,  and  have  a  far-reaching  significance 
for  sociology.  I  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  such  studies,  but 
I  shall  only  thus  briefly  mention  them  in  this  chapter,  deferring  the 
full  treatment  of  so  fundamental  a  subject  to  the  chapter  on  Method- 
ology (Chapter  lY),  under  which  head  I  class  it 
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CHAPTER  II 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SCIENCE 

I  DO  not  claim  that  sociology  has  as  yet  been  established  as  a 
science.  I  only  maintain  that  it  is  in  process  of  establishment,  and 
this  by  the  same  method  by  which  all  other  sciences  are  established. 
Every  independent  thinker  has  his  system.  It  is  always  based  on 
some  one  leading  idea  or  unitary  principle  which  binds  all  its  parts 
together,  and  this  principle  is  the  chief  matter  with  the  author.  The 
system  constitutes  a  means  of  thoroughly  illustrating  his  ruling 
idea.  This  is  not  only  true  of  sociology  but  of  all  systems  of  phi- 
losophy. This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  illustrates  the  march  of  ideas 
and  the  progress  of  science  in  general. 

How  Science  Adyancbs 

It  will  be  well  to  pause  a  moment  and  consider  this  question  of 
how  science  advances.  The  progress  of  science  is  no  even  straight- 
forward march.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  irregular  and  fitful. 
And  yet  there  is  a  certain  method  in  it.  It  is  the  work  of  a  vast 
army  of  workers,  and  each  individual  works  more  or  less  indepen- 
dently. Scarcely  any  two  are  working  at  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  when  they  are  their  individual  peculiarities,  their  differences  of 
training,  and  their  different  environments  are  certain  to  render  the 
product  different.  The  history  of  scientific  research  in  any  one 
of  the  great  fields  of  investigation  is  an  interesting  subject  for 
analysis.  Even  in  astronomy  there  is  great  diversity,  but  especially 
in  laboratory  research,  as  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  is  this 
feature  made  prominent.  Whether  it  relates  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, to  the  nature  of  sound,  to  spectrum  analysis,  to  the  different 
kinds  of  rays,  to  the  properties  of  the  various  substances  and  gases, 
to  the  formation  of  chemical  compounds,  including  the  complex 
organic  compounds,  to  the  study  of  protoplasm,  to  the  investigation 
of  cells  and  unicellular  organisms,  to  the  origin  of  tissues  and  their 
distribution  in  the  metazoan  body,  to  the  phenomena  of  reproduc- 
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iioD,  or  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  nerves  and  of  the  brain, — 
whatever  the  field  may  be,  the  general  method  of  all  earnest  scien* 
tific  research  is  the  same.  Every  investigator  chooses  some  special 
line  and  pushes  his  researches  forward  along  that  line  as  far  as  his 
facilities  and  his  powers  will  permit.  If  he  is  a  master,  he  soon 
exhausts  the  resources  and  appliances  of  the  libraries  and  laborato- 
ries and  proceeds  to  construct  a  technique  of  his  own  for  his  special 
purposes.  He  observes  and  experiments  and  records  the  results. 
Whenever  important  results  are  reached,  he  publishes  them.  He 
not  only  publishes  the  results,  but  he  describes  his  methods.  He 
tells  the  world  not  only  what  he  has  found,  but  how  he  found  it 

U  the  results  thus  announced  are  at  all  novel  or  startling,  others 
working  along  similar  lines  immediately  take  them  up,  criticise 
them,  and  make  every  effort  to  disprove  them.  Working  under 
somewhat  different  conditions,  with  different  subjects  or  specimens 
and  different  tools,  and  possessing  different  personal  peculiarities  of 
mind  and  character,  some  of  these  rivals  are  certain  to  bring  out 
something  new.  Part  of  the  results  claimed  by  the  first  investi- 
gator will  be  disproved  or  shown  to  bear  a  different  interpretation 
from  that  given  them.  Part  of  them  will  probably  stand  the  fire 
and  after  repeated  verification  be  admitted  by  all.  These  represent 
the  permanent  advance  made  in  that  particular  science.  But  no 
one  investigator  can  establish  anything.  Nothing  is  established 
until  it  has  passed  through  this  ordeal  of  general  criticism  and 
repeated  verification  from  the  most  adverse  points  of  view. 

Now,  each  one  of  the  many  workers  is  doing  the  same  thing  as 
the  one  here  considered,  only  every  one  chooses  a  different  line  and 
poshes  his  researches  out  in  a  different  direction.  Thus  a  thousand 
lines  of  research  are  projected  into  the  unknown  from  every  field  of 
scientific  investigation.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  coordinate 
the  new  facts.  They  have  a  linear  connection  with  the  series  of 
antecedent  facts  pursued  by  each,  but  they  do  not  anastomose,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  similar  lines  run  out  by  others.  Nevertheless, 
nltimately  some  of  the  earlier  proximal  points  that  have  been  veri- 
fi«i  and  established  will  spontaneously  become  as8oeiate<l  and  corre- 
lst4Hl,  forming  a  sort  of  web  between  the  bases  of  the  lines,  which 
Ut^r  become  the  accepted  boundary  of  the  established  science. 
Finally  the  synthetic  mind  comes  forward  and  performs  the 
work  of  coordination,  to  be  followed  by  the  text-book  writer,  who 
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more  or  less  successfully  puts  the  science  in  the  way  of  social 
appropriation. 

Such  is  the  apparently  desultory  and  haphazard,  but  really 
methodical  way  in  which  all  science  advances.  True,  it  is  crude 
and  primitive.  It  is  not  at  all  economical,  but  extremely  wasteful 
in  energy  and  effort.  It  is  a  typical  method  of  nature  as  distin- 
guished from  the  telic  method  or  method  of  foresight  and  intelli- 
gence, but  it  accomplishes  its  purpose  and  has  given  us  all  the 
established  truth  we  possess.  I  have  sometimes  compared  it  to 
the  way  in  which  certain  shore  lines  are  formed  on  coasts  that  are 
slowly  rising,  especially  in  regions  where  a  retreating  ice  sheet  has 
done  its  part  of  the  work.  If  you  will  glance  at  a  map  of  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  of  the  east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  of  the  south 
shores  of  Maine,  you  will  understand  this  comparison.  These  shores 
consist  of  innumerable  tongues  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  sep- 
arated by  friths  or  inlets  and  wider  bays.  These  inlets  formerly 
extended  much  farther  into  the  land,  but  the  peninsulas  had  then 
only  begun  to  form.  As  the  land  rose,  their  bases,  which  were  then 
much  farther  inland,  gradually  coalesced  to  form  the  main  coast, 
while  the  ridges  between  the  furrows  plowed  by  the  ice  emerged 
from  the  water  in  the  form  of  tongues  such  as  we  now  see.  These 
may  be  conceived  as  being  thrust  out  from  the  shore  something  after 
the  analogy  of  the  lines  of  scientific  research  that  I  have  described, 
uniting  at  their  bases  to  form  a  permanent  domain.  Even  the 
islands,  of  which  there  are  many,  have  their  counterparts  in  those 
isolated  discoveries  of  science,  like  the  RCntgen  rays,  which  seem 
for  a  time  like  islands  in  the  sea  of  the  unknown. 

Another  favorite  comparison  of  mine,  and  one  with  the  subject  of 
which  I  am  personally  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  seacoasts,  is 
with  the  progress  of  a  prairie  fire,  such  as  used  to  sweep  across  the 
mainly  treeless  grassy  plains  of  northern  Iowa.  With  a  front  of 
ten  to  twenty  miles  such  a  fire  would  advance  at  the  rate  of  five  to 
ten  miles  an  hour,  consuming  everything  in  its  way.  But  the  line 
of  flame,  which  could  be  distinctly  traced,  especially  in  the  night,  to 
a  great  distance  by  the  eye,  was  never  straight,  but  in  consequence 
of  certain  checks  at  one  point  and  specially  favorable  conditions  at 
another,  it  would  present  great  irregularities.  Long  tongues  of 
fire  would  be  seen  projecting  far  in  advance  of  the  main  line,  leav- 
ing narrow  unbumed  tracts  between  them,  and  every  other  conceiv- 
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able  form  of  indentation  and  irregularity  would  mark  the  boundary 
of  the  advancing  conflagration.  In  fact  this  would  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  coasts  I  have  referred  to.  Occasional  sparks 
carried  far  in  advance  by  the  high  wind  which  the  fire  alone  was 
capable  of  generating,  would  ignite  the  grass  some  distance  from 
the  point  from  which  it  emanated,  and  temporary  islands  would  be 
quickly  created.  But  if  any  one  spot  be  watched,  all  these  separate 
projections  would  be  seen  soon  to  join  and  the  wider  sinuses  to  be 
swept  along  until  the  whole  area  in  question  was  completely  con- 
sumed and  the  same  scene  of  operations  transferred  to  a  point  far 
in  advance  where  the  same  process  was  being  repeated,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  The  whole  country  behind  these  rapidly  advancing 
scenes  would  be  black,  the  devouring  flames  not  being  prevented  by 
any  of  their  erratic  performances  from  ultimately  compassing  their 
design.  We  thus  have  a  kinetographio  representation,  as  it  were, 
of  the  general  method  of  nature  in  the  march  of  evolution,  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  previous  illustration  being  that  while 
this  goes  on  before  the  eyes  almost  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
described,  the  other  is  a  slow  secular  process  that  cannot  be  observed 
in  operation,  but  can  only  be  interpreted  by  the  geologist  from  the 
facts  that  he  can  see  and  recognize  as  having  themselves  recorded 
their  own  history. 

The  progress  of  discovery,  of  science,  and  of  knowledge  and  truth 
in  the  world  generally,  follows  this  same  method,  whatever  depart- 
ment we  may  examine.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  give  the  impression 
during  the  early  stages  in  the  history  of  any  science,  that  all  is 
chaos,  and  that  no  real  progress  is  being  made.  Every  one  is  mak- 
ing claims  for  his  own  results  and  denying  those  of  all  others,  so 
that  the  mere  looker-on  and  the  public  at  large  are  led  to  doubt  that 
anything  is  being  accomplished.  They  see  only  the  main  land  of 
established  truth  and  deny  that  the  sea  bottom  is  rising  and  that 
the  promontories  and  islands  are  being  united  to  the  continent 
Like  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  slope  who  admitted  that  the  grass 
grew,  but  denied  that  the  great  Sequoias  had  ever  been  other  than 
they  are,  the  world  perceives  the  movement  of  events  on  the  surface 
of  society  —  political,  economic,  industrial  —  but  denies  that  there  is 
a  great  social  movement  which  is  becoming  slowly  crystallized  into 
a  acience. 

Just  at  present  we  are  in  that  initial  stage  in  sociology,  in  which 
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a  great  army  of  really  honest  and  earnest  workers  is  wholly  without 
organization  —  an  army,  it  might  be  called^  all  the  members  of  which 
are  officers  having  the  same  rank,  and  none  subject  to  the  commands 
of  any  other.  Each  one  is  pursuing  the  one  particular  line  that  he 
has  chosen.  Nearly  every  one  has  some  one  single  thought  which 
he  believes  to  embrace,  when  seen  as  he  sees  it,  the  whole  field  of 
sociology,  and  he  is  elaborating  that  idea  to  the  utmost.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  he  will  make  much  more  of  that  idea  than  any  one  else 
could  make.  He  will  get  all  the  truth  out  of  it  that  it  contains. 
It  is  true  that  he  will  carry  it  too  far  and  weight  it  down  with 
implications  that  it  will  not  bear ;  but  these  are,  like  the  errors  of 
all  scientific  investigators,  subject  to  universal  criticism  and  ultimate 
rejection  by  putting  the  real  truth  in  their  place. 

The  notion  has  always  been  prevalent  that  men  of  one  idea  are 
useless  or  worse  than  useless.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  the  most 
useful  of  all  men.  I  do  not  refer  to  such  as  are  afflicted  with  the 
pathological  idie  fixe,  but  to  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  possessed  and 
consumed  by  some  single  thought,  some  favorite  hypothesis,  some 
heuristic  conception,  which  grows  larger  and  more  all-comprehen- 
sive, until  it  impels  them  to  pursue  it  untiringly  to  its  last  logical 
conclusion  and  to  work  into  it  great  fields  of  truth  that  no  name 
that  can  be  given  it  would  even  suggest  to  any  one  else.  Work  done 
under  such  an  inspiration  is  thoroughly  done.  The  analysis  is  ex- 
haustive, and  it  never  fails,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  error  and 
exaggeration,  to  constitute  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  general 
stock  of  human  knowledge  and  to  the  true  progress  of  science. 

Systems  of  Sociology 

All  sciences  pass  through  a  long  analytic  period  before  reaching 
the  synthetic  stage.  Sociology  is  still  in  its  analytic  period.  There 
is  even  a  disposition  to  condemn  all  attempts  at  synthesis.  Ko  one 
will  recognize  anything  done  by  others.  There  is  a  spirit  of  intense 
individualism.  There  is  no  disposition  to  appropriate  the  truth  that 
is  being  produced.  The  ideas  that  are  put  forth  seem  to  have  no 
affinity  for  one  another.  On  the  contrary  they  are  mutually  repel- 
lent. There  is  little  real  controversy  because  every  one  regards  all 
other  ideas  as  quite  unworthy  of  attention.  There  is  therefore  no 
discussion,  and  the  necessary  prelude  to  coordination  is  discussion. 
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When  different  writers  shall  begin  to  discuss  one  another's  ideas 
there  will  be  some  hope  of  an  ultimate  basis  being  found  for  agree- 
ment, however  narrow  that  basis  may  be. 

In  this  perfectly  independent  way  a  large  number  of  what  may  be 
called  systems  of  sociology  are  being  built  up,  most  of  which  are 
regarded  by  their  authors  as  complete,  and  as  superseding  all  other 
systems.  Any  attempt  adequately  to  present  all  these  systems  to 
the  reader  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  a  chapter.  This  has, 
however,  already  been  done  in  great  part  and  ably  by  Professor  Paul 
Barth '  in  the  introduction  to  a  work  whose  title  indicates  that  he 
has  himself  a  system,  but  who  differs  from  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  not  only  respecting  but  also  in  understanding  other 
systems. 

I  also  undertook  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  systems  of 
8ociol(^y  from  my  own  special  point  of  view,  which  was  originally 
intended  to  be  embodied  in  this  chapter,  but  the  treatment  of  a 
dozen  of  these,  brief  though  it  had  to  be,  attained  so  great  volume 
that  I  decided  to  publish  it  separately*  and  content  myself  with^ 
this  reference  to  it,  should  any  desire  to  consult  it.  This  I  can  do 
the  better  as  the  present  work  cannot  be  historical,  and  as  there  is 
certainly  enough  to  be  said  in  illustration  of  my  own  "  system " 
without  devoting  space  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  others.  But 
each  of  these  twelve  leading  sociological  conceptions  or  unitary 
principles  has  been  put  forward  with  large  claims  to  being  in  and  of 
itself  the  science  of  sociology.  The  ones  selected  for  treatment  in 
the  papers  referred  to  were  considered  as  embodying  in  each  case 
the  idea  entertained  by  the  princi|)al  defender  or  expounder  of  the 
principle,  or  by  the  group  of  persons  advocating  it  and  thus  consti- 
tuting in  each  case  a  sort  of  school,  of  what  constitutes  the  science. 
The  princi[)les  were  therefore  preceded  by  the  expression  "  Sociology 
as "  in  analogy  to  Professor  Earth's  title :  "  Sociology  as  the  Phi- 
losophy of  History."  Thus  designated,  these  unitary  principles, 
forming  the  basis  of  so  many  systems  or  schools  of  sociology,  were 
the  following :  — 

» *•  We  PbJkMophio  der  Q<^hirhte  als  Soclologle."  ErRtor  Thetl  :  Einleitttug  and 
kritbrlM  Uebenlcht.  Ufpxiic.  If*^- 

•  **  Coateniporary  H«>ciology."  American  Journal  of  Socioloffy^  Vol.  VIl,  Chiciiffo, 
IWtt,  No.  4,  Jftooaiy.  pp.  475-^500  ;  No.  5,  March,  pp.  e29-«58;  No.  6,  iUy,  pp.  74^ 
TC    BcfriBled  MM  brucfanre,  Chicago,  1902,  pp.  70. 
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Sociology  as :  — 

I.  Philanthropy. 

II.  Anthropology. 

III.  Biology  (the  organic  theory). 

rV.  Political  Economy. 

V.  Philosophy  of  History. 

VI.  The  Special  Social  Sciences. 

VII.  The  Description  of  Social  Facts. 

VIII.  Association. 

IX.  The  Division  of  Labor. 

X.  Imitation. 

XI.  Unconscious  Social  Constraint. 

XII.  The  Struggle  of  Races. 

There  are  of  course  others,  but  these  may  be  taken  at  least  as 
typical  examples  if  not  as  the  principal  ones  now  confronting  the 
student  of  sociology.  Any  one  of  these  views  might  be,  and  most 
.of  them  have  been,  set  forth  in  such  a  form  that,  considered  alone, 
it  would  seem  to  justify  the  claim  set  up.  This  enumeration  is  cal- 
culated to  afford  to  the  unbiased  mind  something  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  scope  of  sociology,  for  no  single  one  of  these  con- 
ceptions is  to  be  rejected.  All  are  legitimate  parts  of  the  science, 
and  there  are  many  more  equally  weighty  that  remain  as  yet  more 
or  less  unperceived.  A  comprehensive  view  of  them  will  also  illus- 
trate the  law  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  relating  to 
the  manner  in  which  not  only  social  science  but  all  science  advances. 
To  change  the  figure  there  used,  all  these  various  lines,  together 
with  all  others  that  have  been  or  shall  be  followed  out,  may  be  com- 
pared to  so  many  minor  streams,  all  tending  in  a  given  direction  and 
converging  so  as  ultimately  to  unite  in  one  great  river  that  repre- 
sents the  whole  science  of  sociology  as  it  will  be  finally  established. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

The  reader  will  probably  say,  after  reading  this  chapter,  that  I 
have  added  aoother  to  the  dozen  systems  of  sociology  enumerated  in 
Chapter  II.  I  shall  not  demur  to  this.  But  he  will  remember  that 
I  have  not  disparaged  the  multiplications  of  systems,  provided  they 
are  based  on  a  real  idea.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  science 
can  advance,  and  the  more  ideas  thus  exhaustively  worked  out,  the 
broader  and  richer  the  science  will  become.  The  conceptions  thus 
marshaled  are  sufficiently  dissimilar  and  varied,  but  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  additional  one  now  to  be  set  forth  is  different 
still  from  any  of  them,  and  as  unlike  them  as  they  are  unlike  one 
another. 

My  thesis  is  that  the  subject-matter  of  sociology  is  human  achieve- 
vienL  It  is  not  what  men  are,  but  what  they  do..  It  is  not  the 
structiire,  but  the  function.  Sociologists  are  nearly  all  working  in 
the  department  of  social  anatomy,  when  they  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  social  physiology.  Most  of  them  have  imbibed  the  false 
notion  that  physiology  is  dynamic,  and  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  social  progress.  They  scarcely  dare  inquire  what  social  physi- 
o1o>:t  is,  for  fear  that  it  may  involve  them  in  questions  of  social 
reform.  But  physiology  is  merely  function.  It  is  what  structures 
and  organs  do,  what  they  were  made  to  do,  the  only  purpose  they 
have.  Structures  and  organs  are  only  means.  Function  is  the  end. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  how  much  more  important  physiology  is 
than  anatomy.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  study,  since 
functions  caunot  be  performed  without  organs ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  preparation,  and  can  be  relegated  to  one  or  other  of  the  special 
social  sciences,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  supply  the  data  for  the  study 
of  sociology.  The  principal  sources  of  such  data  are  history,  deraog- 
rmphy,  anthropology,  psychology,  biology,  civics,  and  economics ;  but 
all  the  sciences  contribute  to  that  highest  science,  social  physiology. 
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To  be  less  technical,  but  really  repeat  the  same  thing,  sociology  is 
concerned  with  social  activities.  It  is  a  study  of  action,  i.e.,  of  plie- 
nomena.  It  is  not  a  descriptive  science  in  the  naturalist's  sense — 
a  science  that  describes  objects  looked  upon  as  finished  products. 
It  is  rather  a  study  of  how  the  various  social  products  have  been 
created.  These  products  once  formed  become  permanent  They 
are  never  lost  They  may  be  slowly  modified  and  perfected,  but 
they  constitute  the  basis  for  new  products,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Viewed  from  ^e  evolutionary  standpoint,  the  highest  types  of  men 
stand  on  an  elevated  platform  which  man  and  nature  working  to- 
gether have  erected  in  the  long  course  of  ages.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  our  time,  but  it  has  been  true  of  all  times.  The  most  ad- 
vanced of  any  age  stand  on  the  shoulders,  as  it  were,  of  those  of  the 
preceding  age ;  only  with  each  succeeding  age  the  platform  is  raised 
a  degree  higher.  The  platforms  of  previous  ages  become  the  steps 
in  the  great  staircase  of  civilization,  and  these  steps  remain  unmoved, 
and  are  perpetuated  by  human  history. 

Or,  to  change  the  figure,  the  human  polyp  is  perpetually  building 
a  coral  reef,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  the  last  generation  lives 
and  builds.  The  generations  live  and  die,  but  they  leave  behind 
them  the  result  of  all  that  they  accomplished  when  living.  This 
result  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  great  ocean  bed  of  human  achieve- 
ment As  time  goes  on  these  successive  additions,  superimposed  the 
one  upon  the  other,  form  the  bed-rock  of  civilization.  They  become 
lithified,  as  it  were,  and  constitute  the  strata  of  the  psychozoic  age 
of  the  world,  through  which  the  true  historian,  like  the  geologist, 
cuts  his  sections  and  lays  bare  in  profile  the  successive  stages  of 
human  culture. 

It  is  this  fact  of  permanent  human  achievement  that  makes 
the  broad  distinction  between  animal  and  human  societies.  Just 
as  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  cosmic  and  organic  evolu- 
tion,* so  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  organic  and  social 
evolution.  The  formula  that  expresses  this  distinction  the  most 
clearly  is  that  the  enmronment  transforms  the  animalj  while  inan 
transforms  the  environment.    Now  it  is  exactly  this  transformation 

1 1  brought  oat  this  distinction  as  long  ago  as  1877  in  an  article  on  **  Cosmic  and 
Organic  Evolution,"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October,  1877,  Vol.  XI,  pp. 
672-682,  in  which  I  showed  that  even  Mr.  Spencer  bad  ignored  it  in  his  profound 
analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  redistribution  of  matter. 
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of  the  enTironment  that  constitutes  achievement.  The  animal 
achieves  nothing.  The  organic  world  is  passive.  It  is  acted 
upon  by  the  environment  and  adapted  to  it.  And  although  it 
is  true  that  in  the  structural  modifications  that  constitute  such 
adaptation  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the  organism  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  still  even  this  is  only  a  reflex  response  to  the  pressure 
from  without,  and  really  constitutes  a  part  of  the  environment. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  psychically  developed  being,  and  in 
increasing  degrees  in  proportion  to  hb  psychic  development, 
is  active  and  assumes  the  initiative,  molding  nature  to  his  own 
use. 

There  has  been  no  important  organic  change  in  man  during  the 
historic  period.  The  trifling  physical  differences  which  we  attribute 
to  differences  of  environment  acting  on  man  during  a  century  or  two, 
would  have  no  diagnostic  value  in  biology.  He  is  no  more  fleet  of 
foot,  keen  of  vision,  or  strong  in  muscle  and  tendon  than  he  was 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  Yet  his  power  of  vision  has  been  enormously 
increased  by  all  the  applications  of  the  lens,  his  power  of  locomotion 
has  been  multiplied  by  the  invention  of  propelling  machines,  and  his 
strength  has  become  almost  unlimited  by  calling  the  forces  of  nature 
to  his  assistance.  Tools  are  vastly  more  effective  than  teeth  or  claws. 
The  telescope  and  the  microscope  completely  dwarf  all  natural  organs 
of  sight  Railroads  are  fair  substitutes  for  wings,  and  steamships 
for  fins.  In  the  electric  transmission  of  thought  across  continents 
and  seas  he  has  developed  an  organ  of  which  no  animal  possesses  a 
rudiment  Yet  all  this  is  less  practically  useful  than  the  increased 
means  of  production  that  have  resulted  from  a  long  series  of  inven- 
tions. It  is  all  the  result  of  man's  power  to  transform  the  environ- 
ment The  artificial  modification  of  natural  phenomena  is  the  great 
characteristic  fact  in  human  activity.  It  is  what  constitutes  achieve- 
ment No  animal  is  capable  of  it  Some  superficial  observers  seem 
to  see  in  the  nests  of  birds,  the  dams  of  beavers,  the  honeycomb  of 
bees,  and  the  various  more  or  less  complicated  habitations  of  certain 
rodents  and  other  animals,  an  analogy  to  the  achievements  of  man. 
But  these  all  lack  the  essential  element  of  permanence.  They  cannot 
be  called  artificial,  and  it  is  their  artificial  character  that  distin- 
guishes the  results  of  human  activity.  The  principle  here  involved 
will  be  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XVII. 
It  is  necessary  to  inquire  here  what  in  reality  constitutes  civil iza- 
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tion.  We  have  not  in  the  English  language  the  same  distinction 
between  civilization  and  culture  that  exists  in  the  German  language. 
Certain  ethnologists  affect  to  make  the  distinction,  but  they  are  not 
understood  by  the  publia  The  German  expression  KuUurgeschichte 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  expression  history  of  civilization. 
Yet  they  are  not  synonymous,  since  the  German  term  is  confined  to 
the  material  conditions,  while  the  English  expression  may  and  usually 
does  include  psychic,  moral,  and  spiritual  phenomena.  To  translate 
the  German  KuUur  we  aie  obliged  to  say  material  civilization. 
Culture  in  English  has  come  to  mean  something  entirely  different, 
corresponding  to  the  humanities.  But  Kidtur  also  relates  to  the 
arts  of  savages  and  barbaric  peoples,  which  are  not  included  in  any 
use  of  civilization,  since  that  term  in  itself  denotes  a  stage  of  advance- 
ment higher  than  savagery  or  barbarism.  These  stages  are  even 
popularly  known  as  stages  of  culture,  where  the  word  culture  becomes 
nearly  synonymous  with  the  German  Kultur, 

To  repeat  again  the  definition  that  I  formulated  twenty  years  ago : 
matericU  civilization  consists  in  the  utilization  of  the  materials  and  forces 
of  nature.  It  is,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  spiritual  part  of  civilization  is  at  least  conditioned  upon  material 
civilization.  It  does  not  derogate  from  its  worth  to  admit  that 
without  a  material  basis  it  cannot  exist  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
moment  such  a  basis  is  supplied,  it  comes  forth  in  all  ages  and  races 
of  men.  It  may  therefore  be  r^arded  as  innate  in  man  and  potential 
everywhere,  but  a  flower  so  delicate  that  it  can  only  bloom  in  the 
rich  soil  of  material  prosperity.  As  such  it  does  not  need  to  be 
specially  fostered.  No  amount  of  care  devoted  to  it  alone  could 
make  it  flourish  in  the  absence  of  suitable  conditions,  and  with  such 
conditions  it  requires  no  special  attention.  It  may  therefore  be  dis- 
missed from  our  considerations,  and  our  interest  may  be  centered  in 
the  question  of  material  civilization,  and  this  will  be  understood 
without  the  use  of  the  adjective. 

As  examples  of  the  forces  that  are  utilized  in  civilization,  stated 
in  something  like  the  historical  order  of  their  use,  may  be  mentioned 
heat,  light,  gravitation,  wind,  water,  steam,  and  electricity.  The 
value  of  water  as  a  power  is  in  its  weight,  so  that  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  applications  of  gravitation.  More  difficult  to  class,  but 
perhaps  earlier  than  any  other,  is  the  power  of  inertia  in  ponderable 
matter  by  which,  even  in  the  club,  it  is  made  to  increase  the  efficiency 
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of  the  unaided  hands.  Still  more  subtle^  but  immensely  effective,  is 
the  use  of  the  principle  of  the  lever  and  fulcrum,  by  which  effects 
are  rendered  vastly  greater  than  the  muscular  force  exerted.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  of  nature's  x>owers  which  man 
learned  to  profit  by.  Of  materials  or  substances,  the  simplest  were 
wood^  clay,  stone,  and  the  metals  as  fast  as  means  were  discovered 
of  separating  them  from  their  ores.  The  reason  why  bronze  (copper) 
antedates  iron  is  that  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  a  pure  state,  for 
it  is  much  less  abundant.  Aluminum,  perhaps  the  most  abundant  of 
all  metals,  was  among  the  last  to  be  utilized,  solely  because  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  a  pure  state.  After  these  came  the  multitudinous 
chemical  substances,  elementary  and  composite,  that  are  now  applied 
to  innumerable  uses. 

The  distinction,  however,  between  materials  and  forces  dis- 
appears entirely  upon  analysis.  It  is  no  longer  metaphysical  to 
say  that  we  know  nothing  of  matter  except  through  its  properties. 
It  is  only  its  reactions  that  affect  man^s  senses,  only  its  properties 
that  are  utilized.  But  no  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
the  properties  of  matter  and  physical  forces.  Properties  are  forces 
and  forces  are  properties.  At  bottom,  it  is  simply  activities  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  now  known  that  all  matter  is  active, 
and  the  only  difference  between  substances  is  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  act  Of  course  these  differences  in  activity  are  due  to 
corresponding  differences  in  constitution,  but  this  need  not  concern 
ua.  But  if  matter  is  only  known  by  its  properties,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  are  forces,  it  follows  that  matter  possesses  inherent 
powers.  Schopenhauer  was  right  when  he  said :  "  Die  Materie  ist 
durch  und  durch  Causalitat." '  Matter  is  causality.  Matter  is 
power.  Saint  Simon  had  this  idea  in  his  apotheosis  of  indus- 
try and  the  importance  of  devoting  energy  to  material  things. 
Guyot  has  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  a  simple  formula.  In  his 
"Principles  of  Social  Economy"  he  expresses  it  in  tlie  following 
form :  **  Economic  progress  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  action  of  man  on 
thingH.''* 

In  an  article  of  later  date  he  expanded  and  completed  his  formula 
ai  follows :  — 

1  **  Dto  Welt  sto  WIU«  nod  Vorat«nimir."  3d  edition,  Leipzifc.  ISOO,  Vol.  II,  Table 
ef  "  PmedteabOla  a  priori "  to  p.  SB.  flrat  p«|^,  3d  colnmn. 

'  "  PrinriplM  of  Social  Ecoaomy,"  by  Tves  Oayot.  Trannlated  from  Uie  Fri'ticb 
by  C.  H.  d'Eynoourt  Lepplnffton.    Second  edition,  London,  1K<>2,  p.  2nK. 
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Progress  is  iu  direct  ratio  to  the  action  of  man  on  things,  and  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  coercive  action  of  man  on  man.^ 

Matter  is  dynamic,  and  every  time  that  man  has  touched  it  with 
the  wand  of  reason  it  has  responded  by  satisfying  a  want.  This  is 
the  true  philosophical  basis  of  that  '^ historical  materialism''  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  days.  Its  defenders  dimly  perceive 
the  principle,  but  are  unable  to  formulate  it,  being  engrossed  by 
surface  considerations.  It  is  this,  too,  that  is  meant  when  it  is 
asserted  that  material  civilization  tends  in  the  long  run  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  man.  This  is  denied  by  some,  but  most  men,  I 
think,  feel  that  it  is  so,  although  they  might  not  know  how  to 
demonstrate  it. 

Civilization  may  be  regarded  either  as  an  unconscious  or  as  a 
conscious  process,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  The  efforts  and 
activities  that  have  raised  man  from  round  to  round  of  the  ladder 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  results  of  the  inherent  forces  of  his 
nature,  and  hence  unconscious  and  cosmic.  Or,  the  civilizing  acts 
of  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  results  of  will,  ideas,  and  intelli- 
gent aspirations  for  excellence,  and  hence  conscious  and  personal. 
The  first  of  these  view-points  has  been  erected  into  a  science,  and  is 
sometimes  appropriately  called  mesology.  Human  history  thus 
becomes  a  simple  extension  of  natural  history.  This  is  regarded 
as  the  scientific  view  par  excellence.  It  is,  however,  mainly  true  that 
man  has  risen  by  dint  of  his  own  efforts  and  activities.  The  nature 
of  human  progress  has  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion,  and  the 
extreme  scientific  view  seems  to  negative  not  only  all  praise  or 
blame  but  all  hope  of  success  on  the  part  of  man  himself  in  trying 
to  accelerate  his  advancement  or  improve  his  condition.  The  very 
law  of  evolution  threatens  to  destroy  hope  and  paralyze  effort. 
Science  applied  to  man  becomes  a  gospel  of  inaction.  But  whether 
we  are  hero-worshipers  or  believers  in  the  blind  forces  of  evolution, 
we  must  admit  that  the  truly  great  are  the  necessary  instruments 
by  which  human  progress  is  accomplished,  and  such  progress  with- 
out their  intervention  is  inconceivable.    But  we  are  told  that  these 

1  Le  progr^s  est  en  ralson  directe  de  raction  de  rhomme  sar  les  choses  et  en  raison 
inverse  de  Taction  coercitive  de  Thomme  sur  Thomme.  Journal  des  ^conomistes,  68* 
ann^,  5*  s^rie,  tome  XL  (Octobre  k  D^mbre  1899),  15  D^embre.  1899,  p.  332,  being 
the  concluding  words  of  an  article  entitled:  *'  Le  Crit^rinm  du  Progr^s,'*  par  Yveft 
Gnyot,  pp.  331-332. 
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human  inatraments  of  progress  are  themselves  products  of  ante- 
cedent causes  which  could  result  in  nothing  else.  Ergo,  laisaez  faire. 
The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  has  been  hard  to  point  out.  I  have 
finally  satisfied  myself  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  '<  fool's  puzzles/' 
like  Zeno*8  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  motion,  or  the  feat  of  the 
woman  of  Ephesus  who  carried  her  calf  each  day  from  the  time  of 
its  birth  till  it  became  an  ox.  I  have  frequently  stated  the  problem 
in  my  own  way,  usually  giving  the  argument  the  name  of  the 
^  gospel  of  action/'  and  Professor  Huxley,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  principle.'  But  per- 
haps the  best  statement  of  the  ease  that  has  yet  been  made  is  that 
of  Mr.  John  Morley  in  his  essay  on  <<  Compromise."    He  says :  — 

It  would  be  odd  if  the  theory  which  makes  progreas  depend  on  modifica- 
tion, forliada  na  to  attempt  to  modify.  When  it  is  said  that  the  various 
noceasit'e  changes  in  thought  and  institution  present  and  consummate  them- 
•rlres  flpontaneottsly,  no  one  means  by  spontaneity  that  they  come  to  pass 
indepeDdenily  of  human  effort  and  volition.  On  the  contrary,  this  energy 
of  the  members  of  society  is  one  of  the  spontaneous  elements.  It  is  quite 
as  indispensable  as  any  other  of  them,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  more  so.  Prog- 
rf«  drpends  upon  tendencies  and  forces  in  a  community.  But  of  these 
teodrnci(*s  and  forces  the  organs  and  representatives  must  plainly  be  found 
among  the  men  and  women  of  the  community,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
fcmnd  anywhere  else.  Progress  is  not  automatic,  in  the  sense  that  if  we 
w«*re  all  to  be  cast  into  a  deep  slumber  for  the  space  of  a  generation,  we 
should  arouse  to  find  ourselves  in  a  greatly  improved  social  state.  The 
world  only  grows  better,  even  in  the  moderate  degree  in  which  it  does  grow 
better,  because  people  wish  that  it  should,  and  take  the  right  steps  to  make 
it  Wttrr.  Evolution  is  not  a  force,  but  a  process;  not  a  cauHe,  but  a  law. 
It  explains  the  source  and  marks  the  immovable  limitations  of  social 
en^n^.  But  social  energy  can  never  be  superseded  either  by  evolution  or 
by  aiAVthing  else.  ■ 

It  is  human  activity  that  transforms  the  environment  in  the  in- 
terest of  man.  It  is  that  intereM^  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  force, 
and  which  in  fact  constitutes  the  social  forces,  that  has  accomplished 

I  *«  PvoleffoaieDa  to  Erolntion  and  EthicA,"  Iffivi.    Ciillected  Ensay^Vol.  IX. 

•John  Miyrley.  rortnightly  Review,  Vol.  XXII  (N.  S..  Vol.  XVI),  Aug.  1, 1874, 
p.  Z5*;  *'  Od  rompromlae,'*  London,  1874,  Chapter  V,  pp.  100-161. 

*  Ratseahnfer  ba«  ipvatty  enriched  the  terminology  of  social  science  by  the  promi- 
amt  plan*  he  gi^M  to  this  t«nn  {angeborenes  Interennf)  as  the  precise  equivalent  of 
tli»  Mtf-Ul  forwa.  at  I  have  used  that  expression.  See  his  **  Sociologische  Erkenntnis," 
pp.  9iff.  et  paaMm,  M.  Espinaa  ase«i  the  same  term  in  his  '*Soci<$t4te  aolmales," 
p^  490.  Is  the  iaoae  sense,  bat  did  not  elaborate  the  thought. 
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everything  in  the  social  world.  It  is  the  social  homologue  of  the 
universal  nisus  of  nature,  the  primordial  cosmic  force  (Urkrajt) 
which  produces  all  change.  It  is,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  unilateral, 
and  hence  we  find  that  the  activities  which  have  resulted  in  human 
achievement  have,  when  broadly  viewed,  an  orderly  method  and 
a  uniform  course.  Just  as  the  biotic  form  of  this  universal 
force  pushes  life  into  every  crack  and  cranny,  into  the  frozen  tun- 
dras and  the  abysmal  depths  of  the  sea,  so  the  generalized  social 
energy  of  human  interest  rears  everywhere  social  structures  that 
are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  races  so  far  as  concerns  their  essential 
nature. 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  more  specially  what  the  products  of  achieve- 
ment are.  The  chief  failure  to  understand  them  is  due  to  the  false 
and  superficial  view  that  they  consist  in  material  goods,  or  wealth. 
This  is  the  fallacy  upon  which  chiefly  rests  the  notion  that  human 
society  differs  from  animal  society  only  in  degree.  Because 
welfare  is  so  largely  dependent  on  wealth,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  wealth  is  the  main  condition  to  progress.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true,  but  to  say  that  wealth  is  a  product  of  achievement 
involves  an  ellipsis.  Material  goods,  as,  for  example,  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  are,  it  is  true,  the  ends ;  but  the  real  products  of  achieve- 
ment are  means.  They  are  the  means  to  these  ends,  and  not  the 
ends  themselves.  Involved  in  the  idea  of  achievement  is  that  of 
permanence.  Nothing  that  is  not  permanent  can  be  said  to  have 
been  achieved,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  here 
employed.  Now,  material  goods  are  all  perishable.  Nothing  is 
better  understood  by  economists  than  the  instability  of  wealth. 
Says  John  Stuart  Mill :  — 

When  men  talk  of  the  ancient  wealth  of  a  country,  of  riches  inherited 
from  ancestors,  and  similar  expressions,  the  idea  suggested  is,  that  the 
riches  so  transmitted  were  produced  long  ago,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
said  to  have  been  first  acquired,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  capital  of  a  country 
was  produced  this  year,  except  as  much  as  may  have  been  this  year  added  to 
the  total  amount.  The  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  greater  part,  in  value,  of 
the  wealth  now  existing  in  England  has  been  produced  by  human  hands 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  A  very  small  proportion  indeed  of  that  large 
aggregate  was  in  existence  ten  years  ago ; — of  the  present  productive  capital 
of  the  country  scarcely  any  part,  except  farm-houses  and  factories,  and  a  few 
ships  and  machines ;  and  even  these  would  not  in  most  cases  have  survived 
so  long,  if  fresh  labor  bad  not  been  employed  within  that  period  in  putting 
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them  in  repair.  The  land  subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the  only  thing 
that  subsists.  Everything  which  is  produced  perishes,  and  most  things 
very  quickly.  .  .  .  Capital  is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age,  not  by 
preservation,  but  by  perpetual  reproduction.^ 

Mr.  Honry  George  in  his  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Chapter  IV,  has 
further  discussed  this  subject.  Most  goods  of  course  are  consumed 
at  once.  These  are  the  most  important  of  all.  The  real  end  is  con- 
sumption, and  goods  have  no  value  except  in  consumption.  But 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  degree  of  perishability  of  goods 
corresponding  to  the  different  kinds  of  consumption.  A  brown 
stone  front  on  Fifth  Avenue  requires  several  generations  of  occupants 
t4i  ••consume"  it,  but  if  not  constantly  kept  in  repair  it  would  soon 
crumble  into  ruins,  and  even  the  stones  that  face  its  front  would  be 
ultimately  buried  under  accumulations  of  dust.  Wonder  is  sometimes 
expressed  at  the  discovery  of  ruined  cities,  such  as  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Troy,  etc.,  deeply  buried  under  the  earth,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  is 
because  the  sands  of  the  desert  of  that  region  have  rapidly  entombed 
them.  But  in  Rome  and  other  ancient  cities  not  in  desert  regions 
excavations  reveal  buildings  underneath  the  sites  of  the  present  ones. 
In  the  exceptionally  clean  city  of  Washington  the  official  files  and 
records  stored  away  in  the  archives  of  fireproof  buildings  are  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  dust  in  a  few  years.  The  deposition  of  dust 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum  seems  to  be  about  at  the  rate  of 
one  millimeter  per  annum.  It  would  be  many  times  tliat  out-of-doors, 
and  the  National  Capital  would  become  a  buried  Nineveh  in  a  few 
centuries,  if  abandoned  by  man. 

Wagons,  carriages,  and  other  vehicles  only  last  their  owners  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  Locomotives  and  railroad  rolling  stock  last  only 
M  long,  and  must  be  replaced  by  new,  however  thoroughly  they  may 
lie  kefit  in  repair.  A  steamship  has  a  duration  of  life  that  is  more 
ni>arly  a  fixed  quantity  than  that  of  a  man  or  an  animal,  and  its  mor- 
tality is  just  as  certain.  It  makes  very  little  difference  either 
whether  these  things  are  kept  in  use  or  not.  They  disintegrate  even 
morp  rapidly  if  lying  idle.  Machinery  rusts  atid  timbers  rot  more 
rapidly  if  always  lying  in  one  position  than  if  kept  moving.  Houses 
go  to  pieces  faster  if  unoccupied  than  if  inhabited.  Clothing  would 
probably  last  longer  unworn  if  kept  away  from  moths  and  moisture 

1**  Principles  of  Political  Eootiomy,"  etc.,  by  John  Stuart  MiU,  Boston,  1848, 
Vol,  I.  pp.  93.  91. 
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than  if  worn,  but  sometimes  even  this  does  not  seem  true.  I  onoe 
talked  with  an  aged  colored  man  at  the  Soldier's  Home  near  Wash- 
ington, who  had  been  the  body  servant  of  General  Winfield  Scott, 
and  who,  since  the  death  of  the  general,  had  been  assigned  the  duty 
of  caring  for  his  eifects  in  a  room  where  they  were  kept.  Among 
these  effects  were  his  military  clothes,  his  sashes,  etc.  The  old  man 
said  with  a  sigh  of  loyal  sadness  that  in  spite  of  all  his  care  they 
were  going  to  pieces,  and  with  a  true  touch  of  superstitious  reverence 
he  ascribed  their  rapid  decay  to  the  fact  that  their  owner  was  no 
longer  alive.  But  of  course  he  forgot  that  if  he  had  lived  all  that 
time  it  would  probably  have  been  necessary  to  renew  them  several 
times. 

If  achievement  consisted  in  wealth,  the  objects  of  production  would 
have  grown  more  and  more  durable  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  Whatever  class  of  objects 
we  may  examine,  we  find  that  the  farther  back  we  go  the  more  solid 
and  enduring  the  materials  are  of  which  they  are  constructed.  This 
is  j)erliaps  the  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  architecture.  Compare 
the  old  with  the  new  part  of  any  city  of  Europe,  or  even  of  America. 
I  once  engaged  a  room  in  a  house  on  Essex  Street,  Strand,  of  which 
the  front  door  consisted  of  ponderous  planks  six  inches  thick.  The 
enlightened  host  apologized  for  it,  saying  that  it  was  a  very  old 
house.  Without  some  such  experience,  the  modem  American  law 
student  can  scarcely  understand  the  phrase  he  finds  in  his  "  Black- 
stone,"  that  in  English  law  "  a  man's  house  is  his  castle."  The  clap- 
boarded  balloon  frames  of  the  Middle  West  are  more  like  "  castles 
in  the  air."  But  any  American  who  has  seen  Europe,  even  in  the 
capacity  of  a  tourist,  knows  that  this  case  was  no  particular  excep- 
tion. Builders  in  European  cities  have  unlimited  difficulty  in  trying 
to  introduce  into  the  older  buildings  such  "  modern  improvements  " 
as  water  and  gas  pipes,  and  electric  wires.  Such  buildings  were 
built  to  stay,  and  many  of  them  are  still  very  strong.  But  to  see 
the  perishability  of  even  such  structures  it  is  only  necessary  to  visit 
such  castles  and  ch^teaus  as  those  of  Colchester  or  Chinon,  But 
there  has  been  a  gradual  change  in  the  character  of  architecture,  both 
public  and  private,  in  the  direction  of  less  and  less  solidity,  dura- 
bility, and  costliness,  from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  cottages  of 
modem  summer  resorts. 

Not  less  clearly  is  this  tendency  illustrated  by  the  history  of  book- 
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making  since  the  invention  of  printing.  Any  one  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  handle  books  published  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century,  does  not  need  to  have  this  point  further  enforced.  Often 
printed  on  parchment,  always  with  strong,  almost  indestructible 
binding,  firmly  and  securely  hand  sewed,  not  to  speak  of  the  elabo- 
rate ornamentation  of  the  title  page  and  rubrics  at  the  heads  of 
chapters,  these  ancient  tomes  are  the  embodiments  of  painstaking 
workmanship  and  durability.  Contrast  them  with  modem  books. 
Four  centuries  hence  there  will  scarcely  exist  a  copy  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  book  that  anybody  reads.  Many  an  Edition  de  luxe  even  will 
go  to  pieces  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries. 

But  to  these  qualities  of  durability  and  expensiveness  have  suc- 
ceeded those  of  ready  reproduction  and  indefinite  multiplication. 
These  are  the  elements  of  dififusion  and  popularization.  It  is  an 
evening  up  of  conditions.  For  along  with  the  massive  structures, 
chiefly  for  tombs  of  dead  rulers  or  temples  to  the  gods,  there  went 
great  deprivation,  even  in  the  means  of  shelter,  for  the  living  men 
of  the  time.  So,  too,  in  the  early  history  of  book-making,  only 
the  very  few  could  a£ford  to  own  a  book.  Only  the  cheap  can 
become  universal,  and  it  is  easier  to  renew  a  cheap  article  than 
to  guard  a  costly  one.  The  ages  of  stone  and  bronze  and  iron 
have  successively  passed,  and  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  paper  and 
caoutchouc* 

Achievement  does  not  consist  in  wealth.  Wealth  is  fleeting  and 
ephemeral.  Achievement  is  permanent  and  eternal.  And  now 
mark  the  paradox.  Wealth,  the  transient,  is  material ;  achievement, 
the  enduring,  is  immaterial.  The  products  of  achievement  are  not 
material  things  at  all.  As  said  before,  they  are  not  ends  but  means. 
They  are  methods,  ways,  principles,  devices,  arts,  systems,  institu- 
tions. In  a  word,  they  are  inventions.  Achievement  consists  in  in- 
vention in  the  Tardean  sense.  It  is  anything  and  everything  that 
rises  above  mere  imitation  or  repetition.  Every  such  increment  to 
cifilization  is  a  permanent  gain,  because  it  is  imitated,  repeated,  per- 
petuated^ and  never  lost  It  is  chiefly  mental  or  psychical,  but  it  may 
be  physical  in  the  sense  of  skilL  The  earlier  developments  of  civi- 
lizing influences  consisted  mainly  in  these,  and  such  accounts  as  we 
have  consist  in  descriptions  of  the  physical  feats  of  heroes.  But 
mere  muscular  strength  soon  yields  to  cunning  and  skill.  These  do 
not  achieve  until  they  begin  to  create.     Language  itself  was  an 
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achieveDient  of  stupendcnis  import,  and  every  one  of  the  steps  it  has 
taken  —  gesture,  oral,  written,  printed  forms  of  language  —  has 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  man.  Literature  has  become 
one  of  the  great  achievements.  Art,  too,  is  an  achievement  upon 
which  we  need  not  dwell.  Philosophy  and  science  must  be  ranked 
as  achievements,  vast  and  far-reaching  in  their  consequences.  The 
invention  of  tools,  instruments,  utensils,  missiles,  traps,  snares,  and 
weapons  comes  under  this  head,  crowned  by  the  era  of  machino- 
f  acture,  artificial  locomotion,  and  electric  intercommunication. 

All  these  are  too  obvious  and  important  to  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  any  one.  But  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  class  of 
products  of  achievement  that  are  at  once  typical,  important,  and 
little  thought  of  in  this  connection.  They  may  be  called  the  tools 
of  the  mind.  Lord  Bacon  saw  the  need  of  instruments  or  helps  to 
the  mind  as  tools  are  helps  to  the  hand,^  but  long  before  his  day  many 
such  had  been  invented,  and  he  had  used  them  all  his  life,  and  many 
have  been  invented  since.  An  arithmetical  notation,  or  mode  of 
expressing  numbers  by  symbols  of  any  kind,  is  such  a  tool  of  the 
mind,  and  all  leading  races  have  devised  something  of  the  kind. 
Greece  had  hers,  and  Rome  hers.  We  still  make  some  use  of  the 
latter.  But  these  systems  vary  greatly  in  value  and  usefulness, 
according  to  their  simplicity  and  flexibility.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Greek  mind,  although  so  given  to  mathematics,  did  not  furnish 
the  world  with  a  perfect  method  of  writing  numbers.  The  system 
that  is  now  universally  employed  by  civilized  races  is  called  the 
Arabic  system,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  only  somewhat 
improved  it  after  receiving  it  from  the  East.  We  are  told,  too,  that, 
like  most  other  things,  it  has  a  history  and  a  genesis,  but  its  origin  is 
for  the  most  part  lost  in  obscurity.  So  far  as  the  decimal  system 
itself  is  concerned,  some  form  of  it  (if  not  decimal,  then  by  fives  or 
twenties)  is  practically  universal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  ten  fingers  on  the  two  hands,  and  that  the  fingers  (or  fingers  and 
toes)  are  universally  used  for  counting.  The  origin  of  the  Arabic 
symbols  is  a  matter  of  speculation,*  but  these  would  be  evolved  very 
much  as  were  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.     But  the  peculiar  merit  of 

1  "Novum  Organum,"  Aph.  II. 

2  An  ingenious  theory  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Donisthorpe  in  Nature  of  Sept.  30, 
1875,  Vol.  XII,  p.  476,  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  D.  V.  T.  Qua  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  April,  1877,  Vol.  X,  pp.  737-739,  and  numerous  other  writers  of 
about  that  time. 
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the  Arabic  system  consists  in  what  is  called  the  value  of  position,^ 
and  this  it  is  which  gives  it  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  business 
uses.  We  need  only  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  sorry  plight  the  world 
would  be  in  if  obliged  to  depend  for  all  the  business  transactions, 
engineering  calculations,  and  pedagogic  necessities  upon,  say,  the 
Roman  system  of  numerals,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
infinite  value  to  society  of  the  Arabic  system.  This  illustrates,  too, 
as  well  as  any  other  case,  what  is  mean  by  permanence.  The  goods 
whose  cost,  prices,  and  values  it  enables  us  so  readily  to  calculate, 
may  be  produced,  transported,  exchanged,  and  consumed  a  thousand 
or  a  million  timee,  but  the  means  of  computing  all  the  elements  of 
these  processes  remain  forever,  and  may  be  used  throughout  all 
future  time,  as  they  have  been  used  in  the  past.  The  Arabic  system 
is  a  typical  permanent  human  achievement. 

In  like  manner  we  might  review  all  the  other  kinds  of  calculus : 
algebra,  which  also  goes  back  to  India;  logarithms,  of  relatively 
modem  date ;  analytical  geometry,  invented  by  Descartes  and  now 
xaed  by  all  statisticians,  by  political  economists  and  sociologists; 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  somewhat  independently 
formulated  by  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Lagrange,  and  without  which 
astronomy  and  many  other  sciences  and  arts  could  never  have  reached 
their  present  state  of  development.  These,  too,  are  among  the  great 
permanent  achievements  of  the  race.  The  three  great  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  calculating,  viewed  from  a  philosophical  standpoint, 
have  raised  that  part  of  mankind  who  possess  them  high  above  all 
thc«e  races  in  which  they  are  unknown,  or  only  rudimentary.  The 
unreflecting  have  little  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  factors  in 
ginni?  superiority  to  the  advanced  races.  I  fully  agree  with  Galton, 
Kidd,  and  others  of  their  school,  that  the  natural  superiority  of 
civilized  races  as  compared  with  uncivilized  ones  is  greatly  exagger- 
at4H],  and  that  it  is  almost  wholly  due  to  this  vast  mechanical  equi|)- 
mf>nt  of  acquired  aptitudes,  built  up  along  one  advancing  line  of 
social  development,  increment  upon  increment,  i)erinanently  welded 
to  the^  races  so  that  they  imagine  that  it  is  a  part  of  themselves. 
Mr.  Kidd  very  happily  calls  the  power  thus  accjuired  social  efficiency, 


>  Ri*«  iIm  laaned  ettay  on  thU  »ab]ect  by  Baron  ron  Hnmboldt,  originally  pablijthed 
itiVTr\le'%  Joumal  fiir  dU  reine  und  anffPicandtf  Mathematikt  Vol.  IV,  BiTliu,  IK'J*.), 
pp  '3i&-231  (eapet-laUy  pp.  2hV?J7)  ;  n^prmluced  in  part  in  bis  **  KosmoH,"  Vol.  II 
(<  otu't  edition.  Stuttgart,  1S70),  pp.  2»S<2U0. 
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a  term  that  I  gladly  adopt  and  shall  freely  use.  And  I  fully  agree 
with  him  when,  after  illustrating  this  truth  at  considerable  length, 
he  concludes :  — 

The  true  lesson  of  this,  and  of  the  large  class  of  similar  experiences 
commonly  supposed  to  prove  the  low  mental  development  of  uncivilized 
man,  is  not  that  he  is  so  inferior  to  ourselves,  intellectually,  as  to  be  almost 
on  a  level  with  Mr.  Galton's  dog,  but  that  he  is  almost  always  the  representa- 
tive of  a  race  of  low  social  efficiency  with  consequently  no  social  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  individuals  of  civilized  races  with  whom  he  is 
contrasted  are  the  members  of  a  community  with  a  long  record  of  social 
stability  and  continuity,  which  is,  therefore,  in  possession  of  a  vast  accumu- 
lated store  of  knowledge  inherited  from  past  generations.  That  is  to  say, 
we  are  the  representatives  of  peoples  necessarily  possessing  high  social 
qualities,  but  not  by  any  means  and  to  the  same  degree  these  high  intellectual 
qualities  we  so  readily  assume.^ 

The  industrial  arts  form  a  much  more  obvious,  though  perhaps 
not  more  important,  class  of  human  achievements.  They  are  greatly 
dependent  at  every  step  on  the  tools  of  the  mind,  and,  properly 
viewed,  they  are  almost  as  completely  psychic  in  their  nature.  For 
all  art  is  due  to  invention,  and  invention  is  a  mental  operation.  Every 
tool  or  implement  of  industry,  however  primitive  and  rude,  has  cost 
a  large  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  of  thought,  although  it  may  be  the 
product  of  a  long  series  of  slight  improvements,  distributing  the 
mental  energy  through  many  different  minds  acting  in  different 
generations.  Still  it  foots  up  the  same  quantity  of  thought  applied 
to  the  invention.  But  the  increment  of  improvement  is  at  once 
materialized  in  the  changed  product,  and  the  achievement  is  thus 
rendered  permanent,  and  the  basis  for  further  improvement. 
Thought  is  thus  dynamic  when  applied  to  matter.  The  new  and 
better  article,  if  used,  will  wear  out,  but  the  materialized  idea  lives 
on  in  the  reproduction  of  the  article  as  long  as  it  serves  its  purpose. 
This  part  involves  what  is  called  labor.  The  inventor  need  not 
make  a  usable  tool  or  machine  at  all.  He  may  embody  the  idea  in 
a  model,  or  even  in  a  drawing,  and  nowadays  the  state  assumes  the 
duty  of  registering  and  preserving  these  models,  and  protecting  the 
inventor  from  having  them  copied  by  others  who  did  not  invent  them. 

But  the  simple  reproduction  of  invented  products  is  not  purely 
physical  or  muscular.  This  point  has  latterly  been  insisted  upon 
by  a  number  of  economists.     Says  Dr.  Gustav  Cohn :  — 

1  *•  Social  Evolution,"  by  Benjamin  Kidd,  New  York,  1894,  p.  272. 
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Labor,  in  its  economic  aspects,  whether  mental  or  physical,  has  its  basis, 
Dot  in  nature,  but  in  civilization ;  it  does  not  depend  on  physiological  but 
on  psychological  reasons.  Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  in  any  case  to  separate 
mental  from  physical  labor;  for  the  simplest  operation  in  which  the  use  of 
the  mascles  is  guided  by  any  trace  of  thought  is  a  combination  of  both  kinds 
of  labor.^ 

Professor  Clark  expresses  the  same  truth  in  the  following 
language :  — 

In  view  of  the  constant  presence  of  these  three  elements  in  labor,  the 
physical,  the  mental,  and  the  moral,  any  efifort,  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
the  working  classes,  to  depreciate  mental  labor  in  comparison  with  physical 
is  anintelligent.  All  labor  is  mental.  To  a  large  and  controlling  extent 
the  mental  element  is  present  in  the  simplest  operations.  With  the  laborer 
who  shovels  in  the  gravel  pit  the  directing  and  controlling  influence  of  the 
mind  predominates,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  over  the  simple  foot-pounds  of 
mechanical  force  which  he  exerts.* 

This  is  why  human  labor  and  animal  activity  are  generically 
distinct^  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  sociology  cannot 
properly  include  the  study  of  the  so-called  animal  societies,  pro- 
duced and  continued  by  reflex  and  instinctive  forces. 

Inventions,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  almost  immediately 
pass  into  arts.  In  fact,  in  most  of  them  there  is  scarcely  any  line 
of  demarcation  between  them.  They  are  preeminently  telle,  and  it 
is  the  f  auction  that  is  primarily  in  the  inventor's  mind.  He  knows 
what  he  wants  done,  and  merely  devises  the  means  of  doing  it  It 
is  thus  that  the  arts  grow  up.  What  the  inventor  does  is  to  discover 
the  principle  by  which  he  can  cause  the  forces  of  nature,  including 
the  properties  of  the  substances  that  he  is  acquainted  with, 
to  do  the  work  that  he  wishes  to  have  done  and  cannot  do 
with  his  unaided  hands.  The  discovery  of  this  principle 
and  the  mode  of  applying  it  is  what  constitutes  the  achievement 
This  discovery,  and  not  the  resulting  material  product,  is  the 
lasting  element  in  the  operation.  It  can  be  used  thenceforth  for 
ill  time.  It  never  wears  out  and  is  never  lost  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  lost  arts.  I  heard  a  learned  lecture  once  on  lost  arts, 
and  the  thing  that  chiefly  impressed  me  was  the  extreme  rarity  and 
practical   non  existence  of  lost  arts.      They  may  be   conceived  of, 

*  •*  A  BUtory  of  P6lltlcii1  Eronomy/'  by  Dr.  OosUv  Cohn.  Translated  by  Joseph 
A4iM  mn.  PhUadelphU,  18M  (Sapplaroent  to  the  Ann.  Am.  Acad,  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci., 
lUfrh,  tSM),  pp.  87-8S. 

« »•  Tb«  PhUotophy  of  Wealth/'  etc.,  by  John  B.  Clark.  Boston.  1886.  p.  21. 
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but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  none,  at  least  in  the  historic 
(weltgeschichtliche)  races.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive 
an  art  to  be  lost  is  to  suppose  several  lines  of  civilization  to  have 
developed  independently  of  one  another,  some  of  which  have  for 
any  reason  terminated,  while  others  have  continued.  If  inventions 
and  arts  had  existed  in  the  former  that  did  not  exist  in  the  latter, 
they  might  thus  be  lost,  and  we  can  imagine  that  their  products, 
preserved  by  time  and  favorable  conditions,  might  subsequently 
be  discovered  by  surviving  races  who  did  not  know  how  they 
were  created.  But  this  is  merely  hypothetical,  and  with  the 
increasing  intercommunication  among  nations  and  consequent  cul- 
tural anastomosis,  the  chances  of  its  occurrence  are  constantly 
diminishing. 

These  two  great  classes  of  products  of  achievement,  means  of 
handling  quantities  and  means  of  utilizing  forces  —  calculus  and 
invention  —  are  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  they  have  chiefly 
rendered  civilization  possible.  But  others  might  be  enumerated, 
which,  considered  alone,  might  appear  to  possess  still  greater  weight, 
and  of  many  of  which  it  can  at  least  be  said,  that  but  for  them  the 
fruits  of  the  forms  of  achievement  that  we  have  considered  could 
not  have  been  reaped.  Thesef  are  essentially  social  in  their  char- 
acter, and  relate  to  men  in  a  collective  capacity.  To  mention  them 
in  something  like  the  probable  order  of  their  development,  we  may 
enumerate,  1,  military  systems,  2,  political  systems,  3,  juridical 
systems,  and  4,  industrial  systems.  Whatever  views  may  be  enter- 
tained relative  to  the  social  position  of  war,  the  sociologist  cannot 
ignore  the  r61e  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  man  and  society. 
The  subject  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the  tenth  chapter,  but  it  may 
properly  be  stated  here  that  the  earliest  of  the  whole  series  of  means 
for  organizing  the  social  forces  were  military  systems,  and  that  all 
others  grew  out  of  them.  The  transition  from  military  to  political 
control  was  natural  and  gradual,  as  Gumplowicz  and  Ratzenhofer 
have  shown.  The  state  was  the  normal  and  legitimate  outcome  of 
the  race  struggle,  first  military,  then  political.  Law,  too,  began  as 
an  economic  method  of  escape  from  the  necessity  of  constantly 
exercising  military  and  civil  power,  and  systems  of  jurisprudence 
were  a  natural  outgrowth  of  social  conditions  under  a  regime  of  con- 
quest and  subjugation.  Lastly,  the  industrial  system,  as  such,  could 
only  arise  under  the  protection  of  army,  state,  and  law.    These  may 
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therefore  be  called  protective  or  conservative  systems  or  achieve- 
mentSf  and  neither  industry,  art,  nor  science  could  thrive  except 
UBder  the  protection  of  law  and  government  having  a  final  appeal 
to  the  military  power. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  all  human  institutions  are 
achievements.  Even  those  that  we  now  consider  bad,  even  those 
that  have  been  abolished,  were  useful  in  the  wider  sense  in  their 
day  and  age.  The  fact  that  they  were  developed  and  actually  came 
into  existence  proves  to  the  sociologist  that  they  must  have  served  a 
purpose.  But  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  abolishing  an  institu- 
tion. Institutions  change  their  character  to  adapt  them  to  their  time, 
and  the  successive  forms  may  take  different  names,  and  be  no  longer 
recognized  as  the  same  as  the  institutions  out  of  which  they  have  de- 
veloped, but  the  fundamental  principle  which  underlies  them  is  com- 
mon to  them  all,  and  may  usually  be  traced  through  the  entire  series 
of  changes  that  an  institution  may  have  undergone.  The  term  institu^ 
tion  IB  capable  of  such  expansion  as  to  embrace  all  human  achieve- 
ment, and  in  this  enlarged  sense  institutions  become  the  chief  study 
of  the  sociologist  All  achievements  are  institutions,  and  there  is  a 
decided  gain  to  the  mind  in  seeking  to  determine  the  true  subject- 
matt<»r  of  sociology,  to  regard  human  institutions  and  human  achieve- 
ment as  synonymous  terms,  and  as  constituting,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  both,  the  field  of  research  of  a  great  science. 

These  products  of  achievement  that  we  have  been  considering  have 
one  fundamental  condition,  without  which  they  would  have  been 
impossible.  They  absolutely  require  social  continuity,  I  have  said 
that  they  are  permanent,  that  they  are  never  lost.  This  is  implied 
in  the  term  achiei^menL  To  be  lost  is  not  to  exist.  We  may  illus- 
trate this  from  biology.  Individuals  are  short-lived,  but  the  race 
liersists.  Species  may  become  extinct,  but  genera  or  families  are 
carried  on.  We  find  certain  forms  in  existence.  We  know  nothing 
of  other  forms.  If  there  have  been  such,  they  are  the  same  to  us  as 
if  they  had  not  existed.  The  theory  is  that  the  bathmic  fort»e  is 
omnipresent  and  pushing  in  every  direction,  as  from  the  center  of  a 
Rphere  toward  every  point  on  its  periphery.  We  may  imagine  that, 
besides  the  few  lines  that  succeeded  in  developing,  there  were  hun- 
drwls  or  even  thousands  of  other  lines  tested,  but  found  to  fail,  sooner 
or  lat^'r,  leaving  only  the  ones  we  know.  Now  a  lost  art  or  a  lost 
institution  would  correspond  to  one  of  these  supi>08od  failures  of 
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organic  nature.  It  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  non- 
existent. In  other  words,  and  it  certainly  sounds  platitudinal, 
society  consists  of  existing  institutions,  just  as  life  consists  of  exist- 
ing forms. 

But  this  truth  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  seems  when  put  in  this 
way.  Social  continuity  is  an  important  factor,  and  one  that  may  be 
readily  thought  away.  In  fact,  and  here  the  biological  analogy 
seems  to  fail,  it  does  not  apply  to  all  the  populations  of  the  globe. 
I  do  not  mean  to  favor  any  doctrine  of  polygenism,  by  doing  which 
Gumplowicz  has  so  greatly  and  so  unnecessarily  weakened  his  argu- 
ments in  the  eyes  of  scientific  men.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  organic  descent  or  with  the  origin  of  the  human  races. 
It  is  a  purely  sociological  fact  that  all  the  human  races  do  not 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  series  of  cultural  development  Many 
of  them  are  so  primitive  that  even  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  historic  races  they  have  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  general 
stream  of  culture,  and  become  simply  subjects  for  natural  history 
study,  like  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  regions  they  inhabit  But 
there  are  others,  such  as  most  of  the  Asiatic  races,  who  have  followed 
lines  of  their  own,  and  must  have  a  certain  culture  history,  which, 
however,  is  so  unlike  that  of  the  European  races,  that  there  is  very 
little  in  common  between  them.  Some  maintain  that  Chinese  culture, 
for  example,  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  European.  The  same  claim 
is  sometimes  made  for  India.  I  need  not  enter  into  that  question 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Oriental  civilization  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  what  may  be  called  spiritual  culture,  largely  ignoring 
material  culture.  But  as  matter  alone  is  dynamic,  they  have 
acquired  very  little  social  energy,  or  social  efficiency.  They  have 
not  called  nature  to  their  assistance,  and  consequently  they  are 
practically  powerless  when  brought  into  competition  with  Western 
civilization.  I  do  not  refer  altogether  to  their  weakness  in  matters 
of  war.  They  lack  in  great  measure  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the 
West.  They  lack  chiefly  the  mechanic  arts,  and  have  developed  but 
little  machinofacture,  being  confined  in  the  main  to  manufacture  in 
the  literal  sense.  They  have  not  employed  the  two  great  agencies, 
steam  and  electricity.  Even  if  their  civilization  represents  a  longer 
line  than  that  of  the  Occident,  it  is  certainly  immensely  behind  it  in 
these  respects,  which  we  regard  ^.s  the  most  important  ones.  They 
are  beginning  to  recognize  this,  and  some  of  the  nations  of  the  East, 
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notably  Japan,  are  rapidly  westernizing  and  working  over  into  the 
great  current  of  scientific  culture.  It  is  probably  safe  to  predict  that 
all  will  either  do  so  or  be  permanently  side-tracked. 

Sociology,  as  distinguished  from  anthropology,  deals  mainly  with 
historic,  or  as  the  Germans  call  them,  weltgeschichtliche  races,  because 
here  alone  is  social  continuity,  the  sfne  qua  non  of  achievement. 
Such  races  may  properly  be  called  in  analogy  to  the  use  of  the  term 
in  biology,  the  "  favored  races."  These  alone  have  built  up  a  civili- 
zation. They  have  achieved  and  handed  down  the  products  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  from  age  to  age.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
this  line  back  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  We  can  almost  see  it  emerg- 
ing out  of  savagery.  At  least,  we  know  that  it  did  once  so  emerge, 
BO  that  when  we  say  that  savages  contribute  nothing  to  civilization, 
we  do  not  mean  that  a  state  of  savagery  is  incompatible  with  historic 
development ;  we  only  mean  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
they  are  contributing  nothing  to  the  main  existing  line  of  develop- 
ment It  does  not  follow  that  if  existing  savages  could  be  unmolested 
for  an  indefinite  period  they  would  not  slowly  advance  along  some 
line  of  their  own«  Letoumeau  has  shown  that  savages  do  progress. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  prove  such  a  point.  If  they  are  near 
enough  to  civilized  races  to  be  observed,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
a£Fect«d  by  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  never  been  brought  into  contact  with  them.  The 
study  of  uncivilized  races,  therefore,  is,  and  must  remain,  anthro- 
pology and  not  sociology.  This  is  true  even  for  the  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tions. They  can  be  used  by  the  sociologist  to  furnish  valuable 
illustrations  and  comparisons,  but  beyond  this  they  form  no  part  of 
sociology  proper.  Should  they  ever  adopt  Western  methods,  acquire 
the  Western  spirit,  and  fall  entirely  into  line  with  the  Western 
world,  the  case  would  be  changed.  But  except  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
and  that  only  quite  recently,  the  fundamental  characteristics  are  so 
railically  different  that  the  sociologist  can  only  study  them  for  com- 
jttrative  purposes.  The  widest  chasm  that  separates  the  East  from 
the  West  is  the  la(*k  of  individuality  in  the  former  contrasted  with 
the  exuberant  individualism  of  the  latter.  The  spirit  of  resignar 
tion,  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  quietism,  the  denial  or  complete 
subordination  of  the  will  to  livo,  that  prevail  under  Buddhism, 
Itrahminisni,  Shintoism,  and  other  Oriental  *  isms,'  are  fatal  to  that 
rigorous  push  which  has  wrought  Western  civilization.    Desire  b 
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the  social  force,  and  where  there  is  no  desire,  no  will,  there  is  no 
force,  no  social  energy.  Civilization  is  the  product  of  active  social 
energy.  Or,  to  use  Ratzenhof er's  terminology,  there  must  be  a  lively 
interest  or  there  can  be  no  achievement.  It  is  this  innate  interest 
(angeborenes  Interesse)  that  makes  men  fight  and  conquer  and  struggle. 
It  is  the  same  that  makes  them  undertake  voyages  of  discovery  in 
search  of  golden  fleeces,  or  El  Dorados,  or  Northwest  Passages. 
Interest  impels  mankind  to  explore,  to  migrate,  to  invent,  to  labor, 
to  produce  wealth,  to  seek  knowledge,  to  discover  truth,  to  create 
objects  both  of  use  and  beauty  —  in  a  word,  to  achieve.  We  shall 
return  to  this  subject  in  Chapter  XI,  when  it  will  be  time  to  consider 
in  its  full  significance  the  philosophy  of  effort. 

It  must  be  clear  from  all  that  has  been  said  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  all  achievement  is  some  form  of  knowledge.  But 
knowledge,  unlike  capacity,  cannot  be  transmitted  through  heredity. 
The  germ-plasm  can  only  carry  the  ancestral  strains  of  parents  to 
their  offspring  and  descendants,  and  whether  "  acquired  characters  " 
can  be  thus  transmitted  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  acqiiired  knowledge 
is  a  "  character "  that  does  not  descend  in  that  way.  It  has  to  be 
acquired  anew  by  every  member  of  society.  If  it  is  not  thus  ac- 
quired, it  is  lost  to  that  member.  But  as  all  achievement  is 
knowledge,  to  be  saved  it  must  be  transmitted  in  some  way.  The 
process  by  which  achievement  is  handed  down  may  be  aptly  called 
socud  heredity.  This  social  heredity  is  the  same  thing  that  I  have 
otherwise  denominated  social  continuity,  and  it  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  social  continuity  that  restricts  the  science  of  sociology 
to  that  great  line  of  social  development  in  which  there  has  been  no 
break  in  the  transmission  of  achievement.  We  thus  have  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  social  germ-plasm,  which  is  as  good  an  analogy  as 
the  organicists  have  discovered.  The  social  germ-plasm  is  that 
Promethean  fire  which  has  been  passed  on  from  age  to  age,  warm- 
ing the  world  into  life  with  its  glow,  and  lighting  it  with  its 
flame  through  all  the  long  night  of  the  past  into  the  daybreak  of  the 
present. 

A  few  rare  minds  have  dimly  seen  that  civilization  con- 
sists in  the  cumulative  light  of  knowledge.  The  most  cele- 
brated expression  of  this  truth  is  that  of  Pascal  in  which 
he  says  that  "the  entire  series  of  men  during  the  course  of  all 
the  ages  is  to  be  considered  as  if  it  were  one  and  the  same  man 
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who  has  always  lived  and  has  been  constantly  learning."  ^  Pascal 
seems  to  hare  derived  the  idea  from  St.  Augustine,  of  whom  he 
was  an  admirer  and  a  close  student  Bacon  has  expressed  a  similar 
riew,  and  something  very  close  to  it  occurs  frequently  in  Condorcet's 
"  Esquisse  "  in  connection  with  his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  human  race.  Herder  also  entertained  similar  ideas. 
But  this  conception  is  only  an  approach  toward  the  truth.  It 
falls  far  short  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  world.  It 
indicates  the  length  but  not  the  breadth  of  civilization.  No  one 
man,  however  wise,  and  though  immortal,  could  have  accomplished 
what  all  men  have  accomplished.  This  brings  us  in  full  view 
of  one  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  most  neglected 
factors  of  social  evolution,  viz.,  that  of  individuality  in  achieve- 
ment It  is  another  aspect  of  the  truth  we  encountered  in  the 
last  chapter  that  it  is  inequality  that  has  broadened  and  enriched 
civilization  as  it  has  broadened  and  enriched  science.  Civilization 
advances  in  much  the  same  way  that  science  advances.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  any  one  man,  but  of  thousands  of  men.  Each  one  of 
these  thonsands  does  a  somewhat  different  work  from  any  other. 
This  is  due  to  the  natural  inequalities  of  men,  chiefly  to  varied  in- 
tellectual capacities  and  attainments  which  cause  them  to  follow 
different  and  almost  infinitely  varied  lines  and  produce  correspond- 
ingly varied  results.  This  causes  the  enormous  superiority  of  all 
men  over  any  one  man.  Human  achievement  may  be  compared  to 
a  great  modem  city  with  its  buildings  of  unequal  shapes,  sizes,  and 
heights,  its  columns,  monuments,  domes,  towers,  and  spires  differing 
in  all  conceivable  ways,  and  yet  denoting  a  still  more  endless 
variety  of  activities  and  social  operations.  If  we  take  up  the  study 
of  any  one  particular  line,  it  matters  not  what,  we  shall  find  lesser 
lights  and  great  lights  characterizing  the  history  of  its  development 
Different  schools  of  art  represented  by  great  masters,  each  of  which 
has  added  something  to  the  work  of  all  the  rest  Schools  of 
architecture,  of  sculpture,  of  painting,  of  music;  types  of  poetry  and 
prose  literature ;  systems  of  philosophy ;  world  views  and  religious 
systems ;  qualitative  and  quantitative  powers  of  perceiving  utilities, 

i"Toiito  U  niito  dM  hommes,  pendant  1e  conn  de  tant  de  BiMeii>  doit  ^tre 
■wiifcUi^ti  romme  on  mime  bonme  qui  sabtUte  ton jonrs,  et  qoi  apprand  conttnaeUe- 
Mftt.*'  Fteate  de  BlaUe  PaMsal  tairim  d*un»  Table  Analytique,  Paris,  1828.  p.  2S. 
Safail  A^rutine  (" !>« CiviUte Dei/'  X.  14 ;  "  De QuHHtlonibus/'  LXXXIII. Quest.  18) 
I  a  dmIUr  thought  and  doabtleae  Pascal's  idea  was  derived  from  that  loiifoe. 
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resulting  in  innumerable  inventions  and  arts  —  all  due  to  natural 
inequalities  in  men.  It  is  thus  that  civilization  acquires  its  volume 
and  that  it  becomes  that  infinitely  complex  and  varied  field  of  study 
which  the  sociologist  finds  before  him. 

Here  come  in  the  diversities  of  genius  and  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  genius  in  general.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  word  genius, 
if  we  use  it  at  all,  in  a  very  broad  sense.  Galton  in  the  prefatory  chap- 
ter to  the  edition  of  1892  of  his  "  Hereditary  Genius  "  concludes  from 
the  criticisms  of  the  term  genius  as  used  by  him  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  substitute  the  word  ability,  but  this  would  have  lacked 
character,  and  it  is  much  better  to  retain  his  original  dignified  title 
and  simply  give  to  the  word  genius  a  greater  latitude.  This  is  what 
all  thinkers  do  when  they  seek  to  express  a  great  thought  by  some 
one  comprehensive  term.  Kant's  Vemunft,  Schopenhauer's  WUle, 
Comte's  positimsme,  are  such  comprehensive  uses  of  terms  much  more 
restricted  in  common  langu^e.  I  shall  use  the  word  genius  in  this 
large  sense.  Genius  is  a  sort  of  focalization  of  psychic  power. 
While  there  is  an  immense  range  to  the  human  mind  in  general,  and 
enormous  differences  in  the  aggregate  capacity  of  different  minds,  this 
difference  is  still  further  increased  by  a  sort  of  unconscious  or  natural 
concentration  of  psychic  power  in  special  ways  in  the  same  mini 
That  is  to  say,  a  mind  of  only  average  aggregate  capacity  may  draw 
off  from  all  but  one  of  its  faculties  and  add  on  to  that  one,  until  it 
becomes  wonderfully  keen  or  able  or  efficient  in  that  one  direction. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  with  most  typical  geniuses  in  any  particu- 
lar  form  of  achievement.  It  is  proverbial  that  artists  ai*e  very  medi- 
ocre in  all  but  their  art.  There  are  very  few  Leonardo  da  Vincis. 
It  is  the  same  with  poets  and  usually  with  philosophers.  It  is  a  sort 
of  psychic  division  of  labor  that  society  creates,  whereby  with  a 
large  number  of  workers  it  can  accomplish  the  maximum  results, 
just  as  by  the  industrial  division  of  labor  much  greater  results  are 
accomplished  than  could  be  done  if  all  were  doing  all  kinds  of  work 
and  only  doing  them  moderately  well. 

But  this  process  does  not  stop  with  producing  ordinary  genius  in 
all  directions  by  draining  other  faculties  to  stock  some  particular 
one  to  the  utmost.  It  sometimes  goes,  like  everything  in  nature,  to 
great  extremes,  and  produces  what  are  called  prodigies.  A  prodigy 
is  a  person  in  whom  a  particular  faculty  is  greatly  overdeveloped  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest.     Blind  Tom,  except  in  music,  is  very  close 
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to  an  idiot  Zerah  Colburn,  Vito  Mangiamele,  Tom  Fuller,  Jedediah 
Buxton,  Inaudi,  Dasah^  Zaneboni,  were  all  <<  lightning  calculators/' 
or  mathematical  prodigies.  They  varied  in  respect  of  other  faculties, 
but  are  all  re|iorted  as  dull,  ignorant,  illiterate,  or  incapable  of 
learning  anything.  Several  of  them  were  defective  in  some  of  their 
sense's  and  more  or  less  physically  deformed.  There  have  been  many 
prodigies  in  other  directions,  usually  deficient  in  all  but  the  one  power. 
That  there  is  such  a  power  of  compensation  or  substitution  of  facul- 
ties is  attested  by  the  history  of  deaf-mutes  and  blind  persons,  in 
which  the  remaining  senses  are  usually  much  sharpened.  This  con- 
centration of  mental  power  is  often  very  marked  in  children,  and 
cases  of  marvelous  precocity  are  recorded  without  number.  Great 
geniuses  are  usually  precocious,  and  some  men,  like  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Pascal,  and  Goethe,  who  were  not  one-sided  in  later  life,  were 
precocious.  But  the  achievements  of  prodigies  have  been  compara- 
tively small,  and  where  the  specialization  runs  thus  rampant  the 
result  is  reduced  until  we  reach  monomania,  the  id^e  fixe,  or  com- 
plete insanity,  all  of  which  are  only  further  steps  in  the  same 
direction. 

If  we  expand  the  meaning  of  genius  to  include  all  that  are  called 
great  for  any  reason,  we  arrive  at  a  crude  basis  for  estimating  the 
proportion  of  geniuses  to  population.  Galton  undertook  the  compu- 
tation and  concluded  that  for  high  grade  talent  there  are  in  England 
250  per  million,  or  one  to  every  4000  males  of  fifty  years  of  age  and 
upward.  This  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  approximately  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  The  subject 
of  poieniial  genius  is  much  too  large  to  be  introduced  here,  and  we 
can  only  base  our  discussion  on  the  observed  facts  of  society  and  the 
state  of  things  which  social  evolution  has  actually  brought  about. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  rest  of  mankind  is  socially  worthless,  but  it  is 
mainly  devoted  to  statical  work  which  preserves  and  perpetuates 
achievement  It  corresponds  to  heredity  in  biology,  while  achieve- 
ment corresponds  to  variation.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the 
non-achieving  classes  of  society  as  mere  ciphers,  nor  say  with  Gracian 
**  that  even  in  the  most  populous  cities  not  a  man  was  to  be  met  with, 
but  they  were  all  inhabited  by  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  foxes,  apes, 
catttle,  asses,  and  swine,  nowhere  a  man  I  but  that  upon  further  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  that  the  few  real  men,  to  avoid  seeing  how 
things  were,  had  withdrawn  into  the  solitudes,  where  one  would 
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expect  to  find  the  wild  beasts."  ^  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  paucity  of  true  men  in  the  world  makes  a  true  man  feel  lonesome 
unless  he  has  learned  to  study  man  objectively  as  a  naturalist  studies 
animals,  and  this  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  mass  of  mankind  has 
been  expressed  by  many  writers,  such  as  Humboldt,  Schopenhauer, 
and  Dean  Swift. 

The  point  of  view  of  this  chapter  furnishes  a  remedy  for  this  form 
of  pessimism.  It  does  not  really  study  men  or  the  human  race 
at  all.  That  belongs  to  other  sciences  than  sociology,  chiefly  to 
anthropology.  It  studies  activities,  results,  products,  in  a  word, 
achievement.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  contemptible  side  of  human- 
ity vanishes  from  view,  and  only  what  is  worthy  or  grand  is  pre- 
sented to  the  gaze.  Even  the  relatively  trifling  character  of  the 
contribution  of  most  individuals  need  not  absorb  attention,  but  only 
aggregates.  Just  as  the  geologist,  although  no  one  knows  as  well 
as  he  that  the  great  ledges  and  canon  walls  were  built  up  by  mi- 
nute accretions  through  eons  of  time,  need  not  dwell  upon  these 
aspects,  but  may  study  as  a  whole  the  miles  *  of  stratified  rock,  so 

1 "  El  CriticoD,"  Primera  Parte,  Crisi  V.  Obras  de  Lorenzo  Oraciau,  Madrid,  1664, 
Vol.  I,  p.  37. 

*  The  Grand  Cation  walls  are  over  a  mile  in  vertical  thickness  from  the  granite  to 
the  top  of  the  rim  (Upper  Aubrey) ,  and  stiU  we  are  in  primary  or  Paleozoic  (Cai> 
boniferoos)  time.  On  this  are  heaped  farther  eastward  the  Mesozoic,  the  Tertiary, 
and  the  Pleistocene. 

Haeckel  in  his  **  Weltrathsel "  (pp.  17,  441-443)  calls  this  general  view  of  the  world 
the  '*  cosmological  perspective,"  and  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  age  of  the  earth  as  an  antidote  to  the  prevailing  anthropoceutric 
world  view.  He  takes  up  the  question  of  geologic  time  which  has  been  actively 
discussed  during  the  last  two  decades  and  gives  100,000,000  as  the  minimum  esti- 
mate of  the  life-bearing  period  of  our  globe.  Of  this  he  gives  52,000,000  years  to 
primordial  time  (Archozoic),  ending  with  the  Cambrian,  34,000,000  to  the  Paleozoic, 
11,000,000  to  the  Mesozoic,  and  3,000,000  to  the  Cenozoic.  To  this  be  adds 
100,000  years  for  the  Quaternary  (Anthropozoic)  period.  One  of  his  students, 
Heinrich  Schmidt,  brought  out  these  results  in  a  very  striking  form  by  conceiving 
the  whole  of  this  time  as  a  cosmic  day  (**  SchdpfungMtag  ")  of  twenty-four  equal 
parts  after  the  analogy  of  a  solar  day,  and  then  assigning  to  each  geological  period 
its  share  of  this  time  in  hours  and  minutes.  The  humiliating  conclusion  is  thus 
reached  that  the  traditional  GOOO  years  of  human  history  ('•  Weltgeschichte  **) 
occupy  five  seconds  of  the  cosmic  day. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  give  to  this  cosmological  perspective  a  graphic  representation 
by  means  of  a  dial,  and  I  prepared  one  and  have  used  it  hi  lectures  on  the  geological 
history  of  plants.  In  the  light  of  all  the  discussion  of  the  age  of  the  earth  I  adopted  a  still 
more  conservative  estimate,  placing  the  total  at  72,000,000  years.  The  Hon.  Charles  D. 
Walcott,  Director  of  the  United  States  (ieological  Survey,  in  his  address  as  Vice- 
president  of  the  Geological  Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  1893,  went  into  a  thorough  discossion  of  this  question  from  all 
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the  s<Knologist  may  forget  the  paltry  littleness  of  each  increment  to 
ctvilization  and  the  still  more  paltry  motives  that  inspired  it,  and 
study  the  mounment  that  the  race  has  thus  erected,  classifying  each 
stratam,  as  does  the  geologist,  and  working  out  the  stages  of  hu- 
man culture.  But  the  sociologist  has  an  advantage  over  the 
eeoloj^ist  The  latter  finds  the  world  completed,  so  far  as  need  concern 
him.  The  whole  period  of  human  occupation  counts  for  nothing  in 
gteolo^c  time,  and  it  is  idle  for  him  to  speculate  even  as  to  the  future 
of  the  life  that  has  been  entombed  in  the  rocks  or  now  occupies  the 
earth  *8  surface.  But  the  sociologist  deals  with  a  fresh  young  world. 
He  can  see  it  grow,  and  he  has  a  ]>erfect  right  not  only  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  future  of  society  but  also  to  try  to  accelerate  its 
gnivth,  on  what  I  may  call  the  Morleyan  principle  above  set 
forth. 


poinU  of  Ti«ir  (tee  the  ProoMdiofs,  Vol.  XLII,  pp.  12^-169),  and  conceded  more  to 
ih«>  pby^U'hts  and  aittronomera  than  any  other  geologist  has  done,  reducing  the  time 
•i  air  ti>  .V>,OiM),(Mio  yean.  He  showed  that  the  theories  from  the  coolmg  of  the  globe 
ami  fn>m  thf*  thIckneM  of  the  strata  are  in  practical  harmony  both  as  to  the  abso- 
lute time  and  also  as  to  the  relative  lengths  of  the  gcK)logical  periods.  While  the 
forvwr  was  made  much  leas  than  feologiata  generally  demand^  the  latter  may  be 
arr«pt«d  with  as  much  confidence  as  any  of  the  estimates  dealing  with  this 
proM^M.  t  have  mbstantiaUy  adopted  them  In  the  following  scheme.  On  the  basis 
of  ?i,fiV),(KK),  each  hour  of  the  cosmic  day  represents  3,000,000  years,  and  we  have  : 


GeoUMjir  Pkri>»im 

Yea« 

lli.lIlM 

Archean 

18.000,000 

6 

Algonktan 

18.000,000 

6 

("ambrian 

0,000,000 

2 

Silurian 

6,000,000 

2 

Devonian 

6.000.000 

2 

<'arlioniferoaa 

6,000.000 

2 

Triaa^ic 

3,000.000 

1 

•Inraf^ic 

3,000.000 

1 

Crptaopooa 

3,000,000 

1 

Ouoxoic 

3.(M)0.000 

1 

2i 

Th*»  fVnoroie,  inrlnding  Uic  Pleistocene  or  Quaternary,  may  then  be  further  sub- 
4t«vl#^.  The  Tertiary  neetl  not  he  divide<l  into  K«tcene,  Mio<-eiie,  atid  Pli«M'eiie,  but 
it  i«  tmt>ortant  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  glacial  perirMiM.  ||.ie<*kel  doubt  less 
l\\»*  too  little  time  to  these  events  (l(X),(iOi)  yoar^).  Tlie  maximuni  estimates 
»frM*4l  twice  that,  and  .'tnO.noo  years  is  about  an  average.  The  human  period, 
I  #  the  utmost  that  any  one  will  onneeile  for  human  history,  is  not  usually  connidenHi 
Hy  eM>]r»cisu,  and  is  left  to  the  ethuologiHta  and  arrhieoloi^iHts.  We  may  put  it  at 
-Tiiii)  years,  while  0000  >eartis  generally  recognized  as  cuvering  the  entire  historic 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  results  of  human  effort  in  bringing  about 
civilization  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  single  word  achieve- 
mentf  for  it  is  the  sum-total  of  human  achievement  that  we  call 
civilization.  And  while  achievement  is  exclusively  the  work  of 
individual  men,  it  can  only  take  place  in  a  social  state  of  coopera- 
tion on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  is  impossible  if  the  series  of  results 
is  ever  allowed  to  be  interrupted.  In  the  genealogical  tree  of 
social  evolution  no  side  branches  can  persist  unless  they  are  kept 
constantly  nourished  by  direct  contact  with  the  main  trunk.  The 
nature  of  social  evolution  as  of  all  organic  evolution  will  be  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  V,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  it  is  very 
different  from  the  prevailing  conception  of  evolution.  But  we 
cannot  regard  those  leading  civilizations  that  have  separated  off 
territorially  from  the  main  trunk  and  carried  with  them  all  the 
culture  of  the  mother  country,  such  as  the  American  and  Australian 
civilizations,   as  mere   branches.      They  belong  to  the  tree  itself 


period,  or  that  for  which  there  are   any  real  records. 
Cenozoic  we  have  :  — 


Inclading  these  in  the 


Gbolooio  Pbbiodb 

Ykabs 

Hours 

SsooifOtt 

Tertiary 

Pleistocene 

Human 

2,675,000 

300,000 

25,000 

53 
6 

30 
30 

Total  Cenozoic 

3,000,000 

1 

Human  History 

6,000 

4i 
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and  are  attached  to  it  by  every  organ  and  every  function  essential 
to  the  whole. 

Although  every  act  must  in  strict  science  be  recognized  as  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces,  internal  and  external,  acting  upon  the 
agent,  still  it  remains  true  that  achievement  is  the  work  of  individ- 
uals thus  acting,  and  although  from  this  scientific  point  of  view 
there  can  be  no  praise  nor  blame,  no  room  for  criticism  and  no 
justification  for  eulogy,  still  there  are  all  degrees  in  the  value  and 
meritoriousness  of  human  acts  corresponding  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  contribute  to  the  general  result,  and  such  acts  therefore  become 
proper  subjects  for  study  and  analysis.  Such  study  and  analysis, 
sympathetically  pursued,  tend  rather  to  enhance  one's  opinion  of 
men*s  actions  and  supply  a  certain  corrective  to  the  pessimistic 
tendencies  above  pointed  out  We  find  that  for  the  most  part  those 
acta  which  have  proved  to  constitute  real  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion have  emanated  from  motives  of  a  high  order,  —  I  do  not  mean 
morally,  but  psychologically.  They  have  as  their  basis  a  psychic 
rather  than  a  physical  interest  As  soon  as  men  rise  to  the  con- 
templative stage  of  development,  which  occurs  very  early  under 
a  system  of  caste,  which  is  the  first  to  grow  up  under  the  operation 
of  the  struggle  of  races  that  almost  universally  prevailed,  the 
psychic  or  transcendental  interest  is  developed.  The  brain  takes 
the  place  of  the  stomach  and  loins  as  a  center  of  feeling,  and  there 
arise  mental  cravings,  which  constitute  as  effective  social  forces  as 
hunger  and  love.  The  history  of  the  world  bears  out  this  statement, 
and  ander  these  sociogenetic  forces  (see  Chapter  XV)  art,  philosophy, 
literature,  industry,  and  science  came  gradually  into  existence  and 
combined  in  the  work  of  human  achievement 

Under  the  oiHsration  of  these  forces  the  chief  ambition  of  all 
vigorous  minds  and  enlightened  spirits  became  that  of  contributing 
something  to  the  great  stream  of  civilization.  It  is  for  this  to4ay 
and  not  for  pelf,  that  the  student  bums  the  midnight  oil,  that  the 
genius  sweeps  the  skies  of  fancy,  that  the  philosopher  probes  the 
deptha  of  nature,  that  the  inventor  tests  the  properties  of  substances 
and  the  actions  of  forces,  that  the  specialist  in  any  branch  of  science 
delves  deeper  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  said  that  the  love 
of  approbation  is  the  principal  motive,  and  this  may  be  admitted  to 
be  a  less  worthy  motive  than  the  love  of  achievement  As  from 
the  standpoint  of  modem  psychology  all  motives  are  simply  func- 
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tions  of  the  character  or  primordium  (Ardage)  ^  of  individuals, 
worthiness  is  equivalent  to  social  efficiency  or  effectiveness,  and  is 
here  only  used  in  that  sense.  Love  of  approbation  is  therefore  to 
be  welcomed  as  an  aid  to  other  motives  in  accomplishing  the  results. 
But  when  we  look  over  the  history  of  achievement  we  shall  find 
that  love  of  approbation  plays  a  less  prominent  r61e  than  would 
seem  from  an  observation  of  contemporary  workers.  The  beginnings 
of  all  great  achievements,  which  all  will  admit  to  be  the  most 
important  steps,  are  usually  laid  in  deep  obscurity  by  men  impelled 
by  motives  difficult  to  define.  Ko  doubt  the  idea  of  utility  is  a 
large  factor,  but  not  utility  to  self.  Mere  love  of  activity  and 
pleasure  in  mental  exertion  are  powerful  motives  and  have  caused 
the  most  sustained  labor  often  in  immensely  fertile  directions. 
Originality  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  love  of  approbation, 
because  no  doubt  it  has  to  do  with  the  opinion  of  others.  The 
recluse  inventor  may  have  motives  closely  akin  to  those  of  the  ancho- 
ret or  the  non-religious  hermit.  He  does  not  care  or  expect  to  have 
his  actions  approved,  but  he  may  enjoy  the  sense  of  having  them 
observed,  or  even  ridiculed.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  try  to  analyze 
the  motives  that  actuated  Galvani  in  his  studies  of  frogs'  legs  and 
they  will  be  found  complex  in  the  extreme.  Did  he  even  dimly  fore- 
see the  era  of  electricity  ?  Perhaps.  But  one  thing  seems  certain. 
The  love  of  approbation  formed  no  part  of  his  motives.  His  work 
only  received  disapprobation  and  contempt.  We  might  instance 
other  celebrated  cases,  but  this  one  is  typical. 

It  was  much  the  same  way  with  the  older  philosophers.  Many 
wrote  without  thought  even  of  publication.  The  greater  part  of 
Leibnitz's  works  were  published  posthumously.  Descartes  sup- 
pressed his  most  important  work,  apparently  not  through  fear  of 
persecution,  but  from  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  right  to  pub- 
lish it.  Many  eminent  persons  write  their  autobiographies  with  the 
condition  that  they  be  not  published  till  after  their  death.  Others 
write  extended  treatises  in  the  same  way,  as,  for  example,  Helvetius's 
work,  "  De  I'Homme,"  in  two  volumes. 

1  Ouly  biologists  have  thus  far,  to  my  knowledge,  discussed  the  question  of  a 
proper  English  equivalent  for  the  German  word  Anlage  (see  Nature^  Vol.  LVTII, 
Aug.  25,  1898,  p.  390;  Science,  N.S.,  Vol.' VIU,  Dec.  2,  1896,  p.  793).  The  German 
word  is  used  iu  a  much  broader  sense  than  is  implied  in  these  discussions.  It  applies 
to  mind  and  society,  and  may  often  be  rendered  character  or  disposition  (French 
naturel).    It  is  here  the  intelligibel  Charakier  of  Kant,  or  rather  its  physical  basis. 
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While  therefore  the  love  of  approbation  enters  into  the  motives 
of  men  it  is  usually  mingled  with  the  love  of  achievement,  which 
often  includes  the  idea  of  doing  some  good,  of  benefiting  mankind, 
etc.  The  desire  to  be  remembered  after  death,  or  in  remote 
future  ages,  must  be  very  strong  in  many.  This  seems  exactly 
intermediate  between  the  love  of  approbation  and  the  love  of  achieve- 
ment. It  is  the  love  of  approbation  in  tlie  form  of  ambition  to  be 
enrolled  after  death  on  the  scroll  of  immortal  fame  as  one  of  the 
iontributors  to  the  monument  erected  to  the  work  of  the  world. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  feeling  of  being  once  in  the  great 
current  of  intellectual  progress  is  the  highest  and  most  i)owerful  of 
all  incentives. 

Thus  far  only  a  few  have  contributed  to  this  stream,  but  the  per- 
centage is  probably  increasing,  and  might  under  improved  social 
conditions  Ire  greatly  increased,  and  the  time  may  come  when  all 
may  at  least  aspire  to  the  ho^or  of  laying  some  small  offering  on  the 
altar  of  civilization.  As  the  ages  go  by  and  history  records  the 
rt'^ults  of  human  action  it  l)ecomes  clear  to  larger  numbers  that  this 
is  the  true  goal  of  life  and  larger  numbers  seek  it.  It  is  seen  that 
only  those  wlio  have  achieved  are  remembered,  that  the  memory  of 
surh  grows  brighter  instead  of  dimmer  with  time,  and  that  these  names 
ar«  likely  t<>  Ik»  kept  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  forever.  Achieve- 
mnnt,  therefore,  comes  to  constitute  a  form  of  immortality  and  has 
an  exee<»tlingly  attra(;tive  side.  This  hope  of  immortality  has  doubt- 
l**ss  formed  one  of  the  im|)ortant  motives  in  all  ages,  but  as  the  hope 
of  a  |M>rsonal  immortality  wanes  under  the  glare  of  scientific  truth, 
f  ^jicH'ially  of  biological  truth,*  there  is  likely  to  be  a  still  stronger 
t»?ndency  in  this  direction. 

Whatever  other  forms  of  immortality  may  be  taught  and  believed  in, 
the  immortality  of  deeds  is  not  an  article  of  faith  but  a  demonstrated 
fai-t.  Tli<*  real  immortality  is  the  immortality  of  achievement. 
And  aft4*r  all  it  is  a  jiersonal  immortality.  This  far  it  resembles 
Christian  immortality  in  that  only  a  few  attain  it.  Only  the  elect 
ar»*  naveil.  They  only  are  immortal  who  have  achieved.  As  in 
<'hri*tianity,  too,  immortality,  which  is  salvation,  may  be  aspired  to 
by  all,  nay,  in  some  degn^e,  it  may  be  attained  by  all. 

Hut  we  may  leave  the  ai)otheosis  of  achievement  to  the  rostrum 
ami  lie  conU*nt  to  view  it  in  its  strictly  scientific  asiM»ct.s  as  a  conccp- 
t  Cf.  Ernst  lUeekeK  "  Die  WeltriithBol/'  Bonn,  \m\  Chapter  XI. 
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tion  of  the  subject-matter  and  true  end  of  sociology.  Our  treatment 
in  this  chapter  has  been  much  too  narrow,  and  to  some  it  may  not 
seem  to  be  a  framework  large  enough  to  contain  all  that  the  remain- 
ing chapters  aim  to  put  into  it.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  so  intended, 
and  any  apparent  failure  in  this  respect  will  be  due  to  the  brevity  and 
imperfection  of  the  presentation  of  the  subject  in  the  present 
chapter.  It  is  probably  in  some  respects  better  to  have  thus  made 
the  pattern  scant  and  trust  to  the  reader  to  fill  out  the  neglected 
parts  as  the  conception  grows. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
METHODOLOGY 

Thb  basis  of  method  is  logic,  and  the  basis  of  logic  is  the  suffi- 
cient reason  or  law  of  causation.  The  object  of  method  is  clear- 
ness, and  what  is  logical  is  usually  clear.  At  least,  the  same  subject, 
however  abstruse  or  inherently  difficult,  will  be  clearer  of  compre- 
hension if  logically  presented  than  if  incoherently  presented.  This 
principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  style.  I  always  observed  that  there 
was  the  greatest  difference  in  the  ease  with  which  I  could  read  dif- 
ferent authors,  although  all  masters  in  their  own  field,  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I  discovered  the  reason  for  this.  I  saw  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  language  I  was  reading,  for  it  was  easier  to 
follow  Haeckel's  German  than  Darwin's  English.  On  the  other  hand, 
Huxley's  English  was  exceedingly  easy  while  the  German  of  Sachs, 
for  example,  was  very  hard.  There  was  the  same  difference  with 
French  authors.  Finally  I  undertook  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  aside  from  all  embellishments  of  style, 
that  which  rendered  a  style  easy  was  the  strict  logical  sequence 
of  ideas.  In  Huxley  or  Haeckel,  if  any  one  will  look  into  it  he 
will  find  that  every  sentence  is  clearly  and  causally  linked  to  the 
sentence  that  precedes  it  and  so  naturally  follows  from  it  that  it 
requires  no  effort  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
difficult  styles  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are  either  complete 
breaks  in  the  chain  of  reasoning,  or  there  are  ellipses,  digressions, 
cfillateral  ideas,  or  neoterisms,  which  check  the  flow  of  thought 
and  impe<le  comprehension.  Usually  it  is  simple  incoherency  or 
lark  of  serial  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ideas  expressed,  in 
short,  defective  method. 

What  is  true  of  style  is  true  of  other  things.  It  is  especially 
true  of  education,  and  it  is  probable  that  something  like  double 
the  progress  could  be  made  by  pupils  and  students  of  all  grades, 
if  an  exact  logical  method  could  be  adopted  in  the  order  of  studies, 
•o  that  every  new  study  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  one  that 
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had  preceded  it.  But  every  large  subject  is  complex  and  embraces 
a  great  number  of  component  subjects,  and  if  it  is  carefully  looked 
into,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  subordinate  subjects  can  be 
arranged  in  a  series  of  logically  connected  ideas  or  facts.  The  first 
duty  of  educationalists  should  be  to  arrange  all  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  their  logical,  which  is  their  natural  order.  A  glance  at 
the  curriculum  of  any  school  system  or  institution  of  learning  will 
show  that  this  is  not  only  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of,  but  that 
it  has  probably  never  been  thought  of. 

A  science  is  a  great  complex  subject  composed  of  many  subor- 
dinate or  component  subjects,  and  these  latter  may,  by  the  proper 
effort,  be  arranged  in  logical,  Le,  causal  order,  and  the  science 
taught  in  this  order.  A  treatise  on  any  science  is  easy  or  hard  in 
proportion  as  this  is  done.  The  work  of  a  methodical  investigator 
can  be  instantly  distinguished  by  this  mark.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  scientific  specialists  in  all  departments  are  innocent  of  the 
use  of  method.  They  plunge  into  their  subject  at  any  point  and 
treat  those  subjects  first  that  first  present  themselves,  regardless 
of  order  or  of  the  relation  of  parts.  Such  work,  however  able,  is 
difficult  to  use  and  entails  great  effort  on  all  who  labor  in  their 
field.  Once,  in  conversation  with  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  some 
years  before  his  death,  I  spoke  of  his  continued  fruitful  labors  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  when  he  was 
younger.  He  replied  that  he  could  accomplish  more,  because  what 
he  might  have  lost  in  strength  and  endurance  was  more  than  made 
up  in  method. 

The  need  of  method  increases  with  the  complexity  of  a  science. 
Sociology,  as  the  most  complex  of  all  the  sciences,  has  the  greatest 
need  of  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  it  is  a 
science.  Very  few  seem  to  treat  it  as  if  it  was  a  true  science,  and  the 
sociologists  themselves  are  largely  responsible  for  the  opinion  that  so 
widely  prevails  that  sociology  is  not  a  science.  A  true  science  is 
a  field  of  phenomena  occurring  in  regular  order  as  the  effects  of 
natural  or  efficient  causes,  such  that  a  knowledge  of  the  causes 
renders  it  possible  to  predict  the  effects.  The  causes  are  always 
natural  forces  that  obey  the  Newtonian  laws  of  motion.  The  order 
in  which  the  phenomena  occur  constitutes  the  laws  that  govern  the 
science.  These  laws  must  be  studied  until  they  are  understood 
the  same  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  heat,  light,  etc.,  in  physics  have 
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been  studied.  In  sociology  there  is  a  disposition  to  deny  that  there 
are  any  such  laws,  forces,  or  efficient  causes.  There  are  always 
panuloxers  in  all  sciences,  but  in  social  science  it  is  especially 
common,  I  had  almost  said  fashionable,  to  question  or  deny  its 
claim  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Some,  of  course,  will  have  nothing 
of  it.  Mathematicians  and  astronomers,  who  deal  with  the  most 
exact  of  all  the  sciences,  usually  have  no  patience  with  anything 
that  c*annot  be  reduced  to  mathematical  precision.  I  once  heard 
an  eminent  astronomer  sneer  at  meteorology  because  the  Weather 
Hureau  often  fails  to  predict  the  weather  for  any  particular  place. 
\Vt  it  may  be  questioned  which  of  these  two  sciences  is  the  more 
useful  to  man.  There  has  always  been  a  large  number  who  deny 
that  history  is  a  science.  Among  these  are  historians,  such  as 
Froude,  and  historical  economists  like  Dilthey.  Some  even  who 
believe  in  sociology  and  teach  it,  think  that  it  differs  generically 
in  this  respect  from  other  sciences.  Dr.  Ludwig  Stein,  for  ex- 
ample, maintains  tliat  wo  can  only  arrive  at  probability  or  moral 
cert^iinty,  and  that  there  are  no  laws,  only  rules.' 

The  favorite  standpoint  of  all  who  dispute  the  title  of  sociology 
to  rank  as  a  science  is  that  of  mathematics.  The  laws  of  astronomy, 
of  physics,  and  to  a  large  extent  of  chemistry,  can  be  reduced  to 
mathematical  notation.  The  assumption  is  that  anything  that  can- 
not l»e  s<»  reduced  cannot  be  a  science.  Corate,  who  was  himself 
primarily  a  mathematician,  protested  against  this  attitude  and  called 
it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  appropriately  "  materialism,"  •  liecause, 
as  he  says,  **  it  tends  to  degrade  the  noblest  conceptions  and  assimi- 
late them  to  the  grossest,"  and  he  characterizes  the  abuse  of  mathe- 
matirj)  as  the  initial  phase  of  materialism.  Ihit  he  it  was  who 
pointed  out  that  mathematics  is  not  a  science  but  only  a  standard 
or  criterion.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  relative  "  positivity,"  i.e,  exact- 
nes<(,  of  all  the  sciences. 

The  mathematicians,  astronomers,  and  physicists,  who  affect  to 
decry  soeioloijy  liecauso  not  sufficiently  exact  for  their  habit  of  think- 
ing, usoally  overlook  biology,  which  they  conceive  as  simply  the 
study  of  plants  and  animals,  and  hence  proper  enough  and  (juite 
innocent,  and  reserve  their  criticisms  for  psychology  and  sociology. 

i**W«eii  and   Anfga)>e  der  Sorlolojjle,'*   Archir  /.  ttyst.   PhUo$ophie,  Bd.  IV, 
refirittt  p.  12;  AunnUs  dt  VJnstitut  International  de  Socivhi/ie,  Vol.  IV,  p.  2!)!. 
«•*  l^>Uti^1M  Pbdtive,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  60,  473. 
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But  all  they  say  of  these  would  be  equally  true  of  biology.  There 
has  been  no  greater  progress  in  reducing  the  phenomena  of  life  to 
exact  mathematical  form  than  there  has  in  so  reducing  those  of  mind 
and  society.  In  fact,  in  certain  departments  of  both  these  latter 
fields  there  has  been  more  progress  in  this  direction  than  in  any 
department  of  biology.  In  economics,  for  example,  and  in  statistical 
researches,  much  use  has  been  made  of  mathematics,  the  only  dan- 
ger being  that  of  abusing  this  method  and  making  the  apparently 
exact  results  stand  for  more  than  they  are  really  worth..  The  names 
of  Thtlnen,  Gossen,  Cournot,  Walras,  and  Jevons,  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  highest  order  of  this  class  of  work.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  broader  domain  of  social  activity  can  be 
thus  reduced  to  exact  notation  and  the  laws  of  society  formulated 
or  stated  in  equations,  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  agitated. 
Sociologists  are  duly  forewarned  of  attempting  this  by  the  failure 
of  the  old-time  political  economy,  which  established  an  "  economic 
man,"  impelled  simply  by  physical  want  This  failure  was  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  there  never  was  such  a  being,  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  laborer  gradually  rose  in  the  social  and  psychic 
scale  until  his  physical  impulses  became  a  less  important  factor 
than  his  social  and  psychic  impulses,  for  which  their  formulas  were 
worthless. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  because  the  phenomena  embraced 
by  a  science  are  subject  to  uniform  laws  they  can  always  be  reduced 
to  mathematical  formulas.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
physics  is  of  a  character  to  require  mathematical  treatment.  It  is 
still  less  so  in  chemistry.  Still,  the  laws  of  thermology,  electrology, 
and  chemistry  are  just  as  invariable  as  those  of  barology  and 
astronomy.  Uniform  laws  or  processes  are  the  essentials  of  a 
science.  Their  mathematical  expression  is  not  essential.  The 
sociologist,  therefore,  need  only  inquire  whether  society  is  a  domain 
of  uniform  laws.  That  it  should  not  seem  to  be  to  superficial 
observers  is  natural  enough. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  formulate  the  principle  which, 
as  I  see  it,  underlies  the  proposition  that  sociology  is  a  true  science. 
It  is  that  in  the  complex  sciences  the  qtmlity  of  exactness  is  only  percep- 
tible  in  their  higher  generalizations.  This  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
other  truth  that  in  the  complex  sciences  safe  conclusions  can  only  be 
drawn  from  wide  inductions.     In  a  field  so  great  as  that  of  human 
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society,  a  wide  induction  becomes  unmanageable.  The  number 
of  facts  to  be  dealt  with  is  so  great  that  they  bewilder  the  mind. 
Something  must  be  done  besides  accumulating  facts,  and  drawing 
conclusions  from  them.  A  mental  process  of  a  higher  order  must  be 
employed.  The  attempt  to  reason  from  the  facts  of  society  directly 
usually  results  in  error.  Conclusions  so  based  are  unsafe.  The  his- 
torical school  of  economists  sometimes  employ  this  method,  but  they 
do  not  agree  in  their  results,  and  often  err.  They  attempt  to  arrive 
at  truth  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  established  in  sociology.  It  is 
such  attempts  and  their  failures  that  bring  sociology  into  disrepute. 
If  a  sociologist,  for  example,  were  to  pretend  that  he  could  tell  from 
the  facts  of  society  how  a  prospective  election  would  result,  he  would 
be  making  an  unwarrantable  assumption.  This  is  why  sociology  can 
have  so  little  to  do  with  current  questions.  Their  solution  depends 
upon  too  many  minute  details  and  local  and  personal  conditions. 
All  the  sociologist  can  do,  even  in  applied  sociology,  is  to  lay  down 
certain  general  principles  as  guides  to  social  and  political  action. 
A  true  sociologist  will  scarcely  have  an  opinion  on  a  current  question. 

The  method  in  sociology  is  generalization.  Precisely  what  is  meant 
by  this  may  require  some  illustration.  It  is  essentially  the  process 
of  grouping  phenomena  and  using  the  groups  as  units.  Nature  works 
by  this  method,  for  example  in  chemistry,  where  it  is  believed  that 
the  higher  compounds  have  as  their  units  compounds  of  lower 
orders.  The  phenomena  of  society  are  omnipresent  They  obtrude 
upon  the  view  at  every  turn.  We  exist  in  a  social  medium.  The 
facts  that  the  sociologist  must  use  are  spontaneously  supplied  to 
him  every  moment  and  everywhere.  He  need  not  go  in  search  of 
them.  The  ones  that  are  thus  hourly  thrust  upon  him  are  the  most 
important  of  all.  If  he  travel  through  all  lands  he  will  find  the 
same  facts.  What  he  will  find  additional  is  only  auxiliary  and 
valuable  for  comparative  study.  Yet  as  a  rule  only  the  sociologist 
or  true  student  of  society  really  sees  these  facts. 

The  sociologist  himself  finds  them  so  obvious  and  natural  that  it 
is  difficult  for  him  to  realize  their  importance.  Their  very  proxim- 
ity is  a  bar  to  their  full  comprehension.  I  have  called  this  **  the 
illusion  of  the  near,*'  and  likened  it  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  a  city 
or  a  forest  while  in  its  midst  If  we  magnify  any  object  sufficiently 
it  loMes  its  character.  A  tyro  with  a  microsco|)e  always  uses  too  high 
a  iK)wer  and  thus  fails  to  obtain  the  desired  results.     The  relativity 
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of  magnitude  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon,  and  it  was  this  truth 
that  Dean  Swift  so  forcibly  illustrated  in  his  description  of  the  Lilli- 
putians and  the  Brobdingnagians. 

I  was  once  exploring  for  my  own  amusement  the  suburbs  of  a 
large  city  one  side  of  which  was  flanked  by  a  range  of  high  hills. 
I  climbed  over  the  ridges  and  was  descending  one  of  the  slopes  toward 
the  town  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  curious  structure  that 
seemed  to  me  without  meaning.  It  inclosed  nothing,  but  presented 
a  crude  fabric  of  large  timbers,  some  upright,  some  horizontal,  some 
strangely  crossing  each  other  and  rising  twenty  feet  or  more  above 
the  ground,  in  a  long  row  resembling  scaffolding,  but  without  obvious 
purpose.  They  had  been  partly  painted  white,  but  the  paint  had 
mostly  disappeared  from  long  exposure  to  the  elements.  I  pondered 
over  the  meaning  of  this  grotesque  structure  for  some  time,  and 
started  several  theories  (targets,  pyrotechnic  frames,  etc.),  none  of 
which  would  bear  analysis.  Finally  I  resumed  the  descent  of  the 
ridge  and  ultimately  found  myself  in  the  back  streets  of  the  city 
half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  I  noted  the  timbers.  Being  inter- 
ested to  see  where  I  had  been  and  how  I  had  succeeded  in  getting 
down,  having  had  to  pursue  a  somewhat  winding  course  on  account 
of  obstacles,  I  turned  round  and  took  a  prolonged  view  of  the  long 
hillside,  noting  all  the  objects  that  had  attracted  my  attention.  I  was 
quite  sure  of  my  route,  but  there  was  one  object  standing  out  in  clear 
lines  against  the  green  hillside  that  caused  some  doubt,  as  I  had  not 
seen  it,  and  I  surely  would  have  noted  it  had  I  passed  near  it.  It 
was  a  clearly  depicted  name  of  a  firm  that  extensively  advertised  it- 
self in  the  city.  The  letters  were  all  perfect  and  the  words  stood  out 
with  great  distinctness.  After  puzzling  awhile  it  at  last  occurred  to 
me  that  this  was  the  strange  and  awkward  collection  of  timbers 
whose  meaning  and  purpose  I  had  failed  to  fathom.  A  more  typical 
case  of  the  illusion  of  the  near  I  have  never  met  with,  and  as  I  had 
already  formulated  that  phrase  and  illustrated  it  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble I  congratulated  myself  upon  this  new  and  unexpected  example. 

That  which  is  near  seems  to  lack  symmetry  and  definiteness.  It 
presentsagreatnumberofapparently  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous  ob- 
jects. These  objects  seem  to  have  no  other  relations  than  those  of 
coexistence,  distance,  direction,  and  position.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  order.  To  see  order  in  them  it  is  necessary  to  view  them  at  a 
distance.    We  do  not  apply  the  term  landscape  to  what  is  close  around 
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us.  That  is  only  landscape  to  persons  some  distance  away.  Beauty 
is  almost  a  synonym  of  order.  If  objects  are  far  enough  off  to  reveal 
the  order  they  possess  they  are  usually  beautiful.  The  enchantment 
that  distance  lends  is  the  response  of  our  faculties  to  the  order  pre- 
sented, for  the  mind  naturally  loves  the  symmetrical.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
difference  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man  in  their  ideas  of 
beauty.  The  savage  loves  small  artificial  objects  like  beads,  rings, 
medallions,  trinkets,  etc.,  but  he  sees  no  beauty  in  rivers,  groves, 
mountains,  or  clouds.  This  is  because  his  causality  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  see  order  or  regularity  in  them.  But  the  developed 
mind  admires  landscapes  because  it  can  resolve  the  parts  into  wholes 
and  grasp  the  relations  that  bind  them  together.  A  mountain,  seen 
at  a  distance,  is  asymmetrical  object  of  rare  beauty,  but  when  one 
is  climbing  it  the  rocks  and  crags,  the  ridges  and  gulches,  the  trees, 
bushes,  briers,  and  prostrate  logs,  constitute  a  disordered  mass  of 
obstructions  to  which  the  term  beauty  does  not  apply.  An  inverted 
field  glass  is  a  tolerable  substitute  for  distance  in  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos  and  causing  near  objects  to  arrange  themselves  in  agreeable 
form.  It  simply  removes  them  to  the  same  degree  that  the  same 
field  glass  employed  in  the  normal  way  brings  them  up  to  the 
obeerrer. 

The  effect  of  distance,  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  called  intensive, 
as  o]>po6ed  to  the  extensive  effect  of  proximity.  In  the  latter  we 
only  »<*e  surface  and  extension,  in  the  former  we  see  causation.  It 
may  be  likened  to  the  different  wave  lengths  that  cause  different 
colors.  It  may  be  illustrated  mechanically  in  the  gearing  of  machin- 
ery, where  the  little  wheels,  whose  surfaces  must  travel  the  same 
distance  as  those  of  the  large  wheels,  may  describe  a  thousand 
revolutions  while  the  latter  are  describing  one.  This  is  the  type  of 
intensire  motion  in  general  If  the  quantity  of  motion  is  unchange- 
able in  the  universe,  as  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energ}-  seems 
tt>  reqiure  us  to  suppose,  the  effect  of  confining  motion  is  necessaft-ily 
to  increase  the  intensive  at  the  ex|)ense  of  the  extensive  changes.  As 
the  paths  are  shortened  the  number  of  circuits  is  increased,  and 
moti<in  of  translation  is  finally  converted  into  mol**ciilar  motion,  as  it 
is  called.  This  usually  increases  tlie  efficiency,  or  ability  to  do  work. 
The  effects  of  motion  as  a  cause  become  apparent.  Here  a^'jiin 
intensity  is  causation. 
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The  same  principle  applies  in  matters  of  sound  as  in  those  of 
sight.  If  a  string  is  stretched,  as  in  a  stringed  instrument,  and 
struck  it  gives  forth  a  sound  corresponding  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibration  of  the  string,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  its  length.  If  it  be 
shortened  by  pressing  it  at  any  point  with  the  finger,  as  in  fingering, 
the  pitch  is  raised  proportionally,  on  account  of  the  diminished 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  The  sound  becomes  more  intense. 
Any  desired  tone  may  thus  be  produced.  As  the  vibrations  become 
shorter  they  are  more  rapid,  and  we  have  another  illustration  of  con- 
fined motion.  The  physical  laws  of  all  this  are  of  course  well 
known.  They  were  mostly  worked  out  by  Pythagoras.  I  only  wish 
to  show  that  they  are  merely  examples  of  a  general  law  of  imiversal 
application. 

Besides  these  examples  within  the  range  of  the  organs  of  sense 
there  are  examples  which  can  only  be  cognized  by  the  mind.  The 
mind  appropriates  truth  as  naturally  as  the  body  appropriates 
nourishment.  Its  ability  to  do  so  depends  on  two  elements,  its 
inherent  capacity  or  power  and  its  equipment.  These  two  together 
constitute  intelligence,  as  distinguished  from  intellect  on  the  one  hand 
and  knowledge  on  the  other.  As  intelligence  develops  the  ability 
to  generalize  increases  and  the  stage  is  at  length  reached  at  which 
the  mind  sees  much  that  the  senses  cannot  apprehend.  With  the 
progress  of  science  this  power  is  enormously  enhanced  and  the  true 
interpretation  of  nature  begins.  We  must  be  content  with  a  very 
few  illustrations  from  physical  phenomena. 

The  early  pastoral  races  of  the  East  learned  much  about  the 
heavens  as  they  lay  out  under  the  starry  sky  tenting  their  flocks. 
But  their  synthetic  powers  wasted  themselves  in  the  fanciful  group- 
ing of  the  stars  into  constellations  that  possess  no  scientific  signifi- 
cance. The  galaxy  or  milky  way  was  of  course  an  object  of  their 
constant  attention,  but  in  their  ignorance  of  the  general  constitution 
of  the  universe  they  never  framed  any  theory  to  explain  it.  It  re- 
mained for  science  to  propose  such  a  theory,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  one  has  been  proposed.  I  do  not  vouch  for  it,  but,  assuming 
it  to  be  true,  I  use  it  as  showing  the  power  of  the  mind  in  possession 
of  certain  facts  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  This  theory  is,  as  the 
reader  doubtless  knows,  that  our  solar  system  belongs  to  a  more  or 
less  definitely  circumscribed  universe  or  great  body  of  stars ;  that 
this  stellar  aggregate  possesses  a  somewhat  lenticular  shape;  and 
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that  our  soUur  system  is  not  located  at  the  center  of  its  shorter  axis 
bat  some  distance  to  one  side  of  the  center.  This  theory  seems  to 
aoooont  for  the  majority  of  the  &cts  presented  by  sidereal  astron- 
omy, and  explains  the  milky  way  as  simply  the  effect  produced  by 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  thin  edges  of  the  lens  where  a  so  much 
larger  number  of  stars  naturally  come  into  view  than  when  looking 
in  the  direction  of  its  sides,  or,  as  it  were,  out  into  empty  space. 
We  thus,  by  a  pure  act  of  the  mind,  gain  an  orderly  conception  of 
the  universe,  which  may  be  contrasted  with  the  chaotic  conceptions 
that  formerly  prevailed,  or  that  must  be  entertained  by  any  person 
of  reflective  habits  unacquainted  with  this  theory. 

The  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
most  appear  devoid  of  order  to  the  child  who  first  sees  a  map  of  the 
world  or  a  globe.  It  so  appears  to  many  persons  of  mature  years 
who  do  not  reflect  or  who  have  never  had  its  relations  pointed  out. 
Yet  most  scientific  geographers  see  in  it  the  operation  of  a  great 
law.  To  the  geologist,  especially  one  who  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  that  modem  branch  of  geology  called  physiography,  this 
action  of  law  is  much  more  clear  still  than  to  those  who  study  only 
surface  phenomena.  If  with  all  this  is  combined  a  philosophical 
conception  of  the  origin  of  the  different  planets  of  the  solar  system 
and  the  causes  affecting  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  wrinkling  due  to 
shrinkage,  etc,  the  epeirogenic  and  orogenic  conditions  become  clear, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  lends  a  charm  to  studies  of  this  kind. 
The  oceans  and  seas,  the  island  groups,  the  continents,  and  the 
mountain  chains  become  systems  definitely  related  to  one  another, 
and  an  orderly  method  is  seen  to  pervade  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  earth's  crust.  % 

Passing  over  chemistry,  which,  in  its  hierarchy  of  combinations 
—  elements,  inorganic  compounds,  organic  compounds,  each  a  sub- 
hierarchy  in  itself  —  has  furnished  us  with  the  very  principle  of 
generalization ;  and  biology,  where,  from  the  multiplicity  of  organic 
forms,  no  progress  can  be  made  without  classification,  which  is  gen- 
eralization, we  may  enter  at  once  the  domain  of  anthropology  and 
find  the  same  truth  exemplified  at  every  point  What  Dr.  Edward 
R  Tylor  has  called  '^ethnographic  parallels/'  viz.,  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  or  similar  customs,  practices,  ceremonies,  arts,  beliefs, 
and  even  games,  symbols,  and  patterns,  in  peoples  of  nearly  the 
same  oolture  at  widely  separated  regions  of  the  globe,  proves,  except 
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in  a  few  cases  of  known  derivation  through  migration^  that  there  is 
a  uniform  law  in  the  psychic  and  social  development  of  mankind  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  details  will  vary  with 
the  climate  and  other  physical  differences  in  the  environment,  but 
if  we  continue  to  rise  in  the  process  of  generalization  we  will  ulti- 
mately reach  a  plane  on  which  all  mankind  are  alike. 

Even  in  civilized  races,  including  the  most  enlightened  modem 
peoples,  there  are  certain  things  absolutely  common  to  alL  The 
great  primary  wants  are  everywhere  the  same  and  they  are  sup- 
plied in  substantially  the  same  way  the  world  over.  Forms  of 
government  seem  to  differ  immensely,  but  all  governments  aim 
to  attain  the  same  end.  Political  parties  are  bitterly  opposed, 
but  there  is  much  more  on  which  all  agree  than  on  which  they 
differ.  Creeds,  cults,  and  sects  multiply  and  seem  to  present 
the  utmost  heterogeneity,  but  there  is  a  common  basis  even  of 
belief,  and  on  certain  occasions  all  may  and  sometimes  do  imite 
in  a  common  cause. 

Not  only  are  the  common  wants  of  men  the  same,  but  their 
passions  are  also  the  same,  and  those  acts  growing  out  of  them 
which  are  regarded  as  destructive  of  the  social  order  and  con- 
demned by  law  and  public  opinion  are  committed  in  the  face  of 
these  restraining  influences  with  astonishing  regularity.  This 
is  not  seen  by  the  ordinary  observer,  and  every  crime  or  breach 
of  order  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  exceptional  and  arouses 
great  local  or  general  interest  according  to  its  nature  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  But  when  accurate  statistics  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  class  of  social  phenomena  they  prove 
to  be  quite  as  uniform,  though  not  quite  so  frequent,  as  the 
normal  operations  of  life.  Even  the  most  extraordinary  occur- 
rences, such  as  the  killing  of  an  aged  parent  by  a  child  or  the 
marriage  of  brother  and  sister,  actually  occur  once  in  about  so 
long,  or  so  as  to  form  a  certain  percentage  of  the  homicides  or 
marriages.  There  is  a  law  of  deviation  from  a  mean,  upon  which 
Galton  lays  great  stress,  which  explains  such  cases.  In  dealing 
with  prodigies  in  the  last  chapter  we  encountered  one  aspect  of  this 
law.  Fanatics  illustrate  another  aspect  of  it.  When  any  question 
agitates  the  public  mind  there  is  a  great  central  mass  of  men  who 
take  an  ordinary  enlightened  interest  in  it  Below  these  there  is  a 
body  of  persons  experiencing  an  interest  diminishing  in  degree  until 
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it  practically  Tanishea.  Above  the  mean  there  is  a  certain  number 
with  whom  the  interest  is  greater,  and  this  rises  with  diminishing 
numbers  until  there  is  reached  a  point  at  which  a  very  few  persons 
an  wholly  engrossed  in  the  question*  There  may  be  one  so 
completely  absorbed  as  to  be  capable  of  committing  a  terrible  crime, 
such  as  assassination.  This  is  probably  the  true  psychological 
explanation  of  all  three  of  the  presidential  assassinations  in  the 
United  States.  Such  acts  might  be  represented  geometrically  as 
forming  the  apex  of  a  curve,  or  the  maximum  deviation  from  the 
mean«  Even  assassinations  ai'e  regular  social  phenomena,  as  any 
one  may  see  by  casting  a  glance  backward  through  less  than  half  a 
century.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  and  should  not  be 
prevented  by  every  power  society  possesses,  nor  does  it  mean  that 
any  crime  may  not  be  utterly  eradicated  by  appropriate  social 
action.  In  fact  all  history  proves  that  the  forces  underlying 
crime,  as  well  as  many  actions  that  are  not  criminal,  have  been 
gradually  drawn  off  into  other  channels,  or  in  scientific  phrase, 
coDunuted,  by  civilizing  agencies. 

The  ordinary  events  of  life  go  unnoticed,  but  there  are  certain 
events  that  are  popularly  regarded  as  extraordinary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  newspapers  every  day  devote  more  than  half 
their  space  to  them.  One  would  suppose  that  people  would  some- 
time learn  that  fires,  and  railroad  accidents,  and  mine  disasters, 
and  boiler  explosions,  and  robberies,  and  defalcations,  and  murders, 
as  well  as  elopements,  liaisons  in  high  life,  seductions,  and  rape, 
were  normal  social  phenomena,  after  reading  of  nearly  every  one 
of  these  and  hundreds  of  other  similar  events  every  day  through- 
oat  the  whole  course  of  a  lifetime.  But  this  enormous  mass  of 
«*vidence  has  no  effect  whatever  in  dispelling  the  popular  illusion 
that  such  events  are  extraordinary,  and  the  octogenarian  whose 
eywight  will  permit  still  pores  over  the  daily  news,  as  it  is  called, 
with  the  same  intense  interest  as  when  he  was  a  youth.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  ''news"  except  a  difference  in  the  names.  The 
events  are  the  same.  It  was  this  that  Schopenhauer  meant  when 
he  said  that  history  furnishes  nothing  new  but  only  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  same  thing  under  different  names.  And  this  is 
what  ia  meant  by  generalization.  We  have  only  to  carry  it  far 
moagh  in  order  to  arrive  at  unity.  Society  is  a  domain  of  law, 
and  sociology  is  an  abstract  science  in  the  sense  that  it  docs  not 
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attend  to  details  except  as  aids  in  arriving  at  the  law  that  under- 
lies them  alL 

This  has  been  called  the  historical  perspective.  It  is  the  discovery 
of  law  in  history,  whether  it  be  the  history  of  the  past  or  the  pres- 
ent, and  including  under  history  social  as  well  as  political  phe- 
nomena. There  is  nothiug  very  new  in  this.  It  is  really  the  oldest 
of  all  sociological  conceptions.  The  earliest  gropings  after  a  social 
science  consisted  in  a  recognition  of  law  in  human  affairs.  The 
so-called  precursors  of  sociology  have  been  those  who  have  per- 
ceived more  or  less  distinctly  a  method  or  order  in  human  events. 
All  who  have  done  this,  however  dimly,  have  been  set  down  as  the 
heralds  of  the  new  science.  Such  adumbrations  of  the  idea  of  law 
in  society  were  frequent  in  antiquity.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sayings  of  Socrates  and  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Lucretius 
sparkles  with  them.  In  medieval  times  they  were  more  rare,  and 
we  scarcely  find  them  in  St.  Augustine,  but  Ibn  KhaldCln,  a  Sar- 
acen- of  Tunis,  in  the  fourteenth  century  gave  clear  expression 
to  this  conception.^  His  work,  however,  was  lost  sight  of  until 
recently,  and  Vico,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  long  regarded  as  the  true 
forerunner  of  Montesquieu.  Still,  there  were  many  others  both 
before  and  after  Vico,  and  passages  have  been  found  reflecting  this 
general  truth  in  the  writings  of  Machiavelli,  Bruno,  Campanella, 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Ferguson,  Fontenelle, 
Buff  on,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Oken,  etc.  Before 
Comte  had  given  name  and  form  to  sociology  Saint-Simon,  Bastiat, 
Carey,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  had  more  or  less  clearly  formulated 
the  general  doctrine  of  historical  determinism,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  history  had  received  wide  recognition.  The  theologically 
inclined,  when  this  truth  was  brought  home  to  them,  characterized 
it  by  the  phrase  "  God  in  history,"  and  saw  in  the  order  of  events 
the  divine  hand  guiding  the  acts  of  men  toward  some  predestined 
goal.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  view  to-day,  and  the  gen- 
eral optimism  of  mankind  furnishes  all  the  faith  necessary  to  harmo- 

1  **  Prol^gom^nes  bistoriqae  d'lbn  Khaldoun."  Translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
M.  O.  de  SlaDe,  and  published  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la 
Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale,  publics  par  I'lnstitut  de  France,  Vol.  XIX,  Pt.  I,  Paris, 
1862,  4"^.  This  includes  an  autobiography  of  Ihn  KhaldAn  and  his  entire  system  of 
historical  science,  in  which  many  of  the  leading  questions  now  under  consideratloQ 
by  sociologists  are  discussed  from  an  enlightened  standpoint. 
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nize  the  doctrine  with  the  scientific  law  of  human  evolution.  But 
science  deals  with  phenomena  and  can  only  deal  with  phenomena. 
Sociology,  therefore,  can  only  become  a  science  when  human  events 
are  recognized  as  phenomena.  When  we  say  that  they  are  due  to 
the  actions  of  men  there  lurks  in  the  word  actions  the  ghost  of 
the  old  doctrine  of  free  will,  which  in  its  primitive  form  asserts  that 
any  one  may  either  perform  a  given  action  or  not,  according  as  he 
may  will.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  supposed  that  any 
event  in  human  history  needed  to  have  occurred.  If  the  men  whose 
actions  caused  it  had  willed  otherwise,  it  would  not  have  occurred. 
That  is,  the  old  form  of  the  doctrine  of  free  will  maintained  that 
men  might  have  willed  otherwise  than  they  did.  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  might  have  acted  differently  if  they  had  willed  to  do  so, 
but  that  they  might  have  willed  to  act  differently.  If  we  substitute 
wish  for  will,  as  of  course  we  may,  since  it  is  simply  a  peculiarity 
of  the  English  language  that  there  are  two  words  for  the  same 
thing  which  in  other  languages  is  expressed  by  the  same  word 
{voierey  woUen,  vouloir,  etc.),  the  doctrine  becomes  that  men  might 
have  wished  to  act  otherwise  than  they  did  wish  to  act  This  is  a 
violation  of  the  metaphysical  axiom  of  contradiction,  or  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  more  correctly  calls  it,  non-contradiction.  That 
axiom  is  that  a  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be.  In  other  words 
the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  free  will  assumes  that  men  may  act 
differently  from  what  they  do  act  irrespective  of  character  and 
environment  If  this  were  so,  there  could  certainly  be  no  science 
of  action,  no  philosophy  of  history,  no  sociology.  There  would  be 
no  social  phenomena  but  only  arbitrary  actions  due  to  no  true 
cause,  and  all  power  of  prevision  or  prediction  would  be  wanting.' 
As  opposed  to  this,  the  scientific  view  is  that  human  events  are 
phenomena  of  the  same  general  character  as  other  natural  phe- 
nomena, only  more  complex  and  difficult  to  study  on  account  of  the 
sabtle  psychic  causes  that  so  largely  produce  them.  It  has  been 
seen  more  or  less  clearly  by  the  men  I  have  named  and  by  many 
others  that  there  must  be  causes,  and  the  philosophy  of  history 
that  gradually  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the  existing  history  was 
nmply  an  attempt  to  ascertain  some  of  these  causes  and  show  how 
they  produced  the  effects.    To  those  who  make  the  philosophy  of 

I  Cf.  Oomplowles,  '*  Aotloiit  <m  pb^om^et,"  Revue  d€$  RevueM  da  IS  novembre. 
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history  coextensiye  with  sociology,  this  is  all  th&t  sociology  implies. 
Certainly  it  was  the  first  and  most  essential  step  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  a  science  of  society.  The  tendency  at  first  was  strong 
to  discover  in  the  environment  the  chief  cause  of  social  variation, 
and  some  authors  sought  to  expand  the  term  climate  to  include 
all  this.  This  doctrine  had  its  advocates  and  was  of  course  car- 
ried too  far,  as  exemplified  in  the  saying  that  '^mountains  make 
freemen  while  lowlands  make  slaves."  It  was  found  that  this  was 
only  half  of  the  truth,  that  it  took  account  only  of  the  objective 
environment,  while  an  equally  potent  factor  is  the  subjective  envi- 
ronment, and  that  the  ancient  saying,  codum  non  animum  mutant 
qui  trans  mare  currunt,  is  also  true.  Character,  however  acquired, 
is  difficult  to  change,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  attempt 
to  interpret  human  events.  Thus  expanded,  the  study  of  society 
from  this  point  of  view  becomes  a  true  science,  and  recently  it  has 
been  given  the  appropriate  name  of  mesology.  The  great  influence  of 
climate  and  physical  conditions  must  be  fully  recognized.  It  reaches 
back  into  the  domain  of  ethnology  and  physiology,  and  doubtless  ex- 
plains the  color  of  the  skin,  the  character  of  the  hair,  and  the  general 
physical  nature  of  the  different  races  of  men.  The  psychic  effects 
of  the  environment  are  scarcely  less  important,  and  the  qualities  of 
courage,  love  of  liberty,  industry  and  thrift,  ingenuity  and  intelli- 
gence, are  all  developed  by  contact  with  restraining  influences 
adapted  to  stimulating  them  and  not  so  severe  as  to  check  their 
growth.  The  social  effects  are  still  more  marked.  We  first  see 
them  in  the  phenomena  of  migration  and  settlement  and  the  ways 
in  which  men  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions,  resources,  and 
general  character  of  the  region  they  may  chance  to  occupy.  The 
question  asked  by  the  traditional  boy  in  the  geography  class:  Why 
the  large  rivers  all  run  past  the  great  cities  ?  illustrates  how  clearly 
everybody  sees  natural  law  at  work  in  society.  It  is  the  laws  of 
society  that  determine  the  direction  and  character  of  migration  and 
settlement.  "Laws,"  says  Montesquieu,  "are  the  necessary  relar 
tions  that  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  things,"*  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  sense  here  implied.    In  peoples  at  all  advanced  the  head 

^  "Lea  loix,  dans  la  sfgnifloatloii  la  plus  ^tendue,  sont  les  rapports  n^oessaires 
qui  d^rivent  de  la  nature  des  choses."  This  is  the  first  sentence  of  Montesquieu*8 
principal  work,  **  de  I'Esprit  des  Lolx.''  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  NouveUe  ^ition, 
Tome  Premier,  Paris,  1788,  p.  1. 
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of  DAvigation  of  riren  is  usually  the  site  for  the  priuoipal  towns. 
A  short  time  ago  when  water  was  more  used  than  now  as  a  power, 
there  was  usually  combined  with  the  advantages  offered  by  the  head 
of  navigation  (all  ressels  being  then  small),  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  the  &11  in  the  stream,  which  is  almost  always  greatest  at 
the  point  where  the  piedmont  plateau  joins  the  coastal  plain.  As 
streams  only  reach  base  level  after  emerging  upon  the  coastal  plain, 
this  sudden  fall  almost  always  occurs  a  short  distance  above  the 
head  of  navigation.  As  this  b  true  of  all  the  streams  that  drain  a 
continent,  a  line  may  be  dravm  through  this  point  on  all  the  rivers 
and  it  will  be  approximately  parallel  to  the  coast.  Such  a  line 
is  called  the  fall  line  and  it  is  a  law  of  populations  that  the 
first  settlements  of  any  country  take  place  along  the  fall  line  of  its 
rivors. 

There  are  many  laws  that  can  be  thus  illustrated,  and  careful 
observation  reveals  the  fact  that  all  social  phenomena  are  the 
results  of  laws.  But  the  fundamental  law  of  everything  psychic, 
and  especially  of  everything  that  is  affected  by  intelligence,  is  the 
law  of  par$imony.  It  has  its  applications  in  biology,  and  even  in 
oosmology,  which  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out,  but  it  was  first 
clearly  grasped  by  the  political  economists,  and  by  many  it  is 
regarded  as  only  an  economic  law.  Here  it  is  usually  called  the 
law  of  greateM  gain  for  UaM  efforty  and  is  the  basis  of  scientific 
economics.  But  it  is  much  broader  than  this,  and  not  only 
plays  an  important  rdle  in  psychology,  but  becomes,  in  that  col- 
lective psychology  which  constitutes  so  nearly  the  whole  of 
•oeiology,  the  scientific  comer-stone  of  that  science  also.  We 
have  seen  that  the  quality  of  scientific  exactness  in  sociology  can 
only  be  clearly  perceived  in  some  of  its  higher  generalizations, 
where,  neglecting  the  smaller  unities  which  make  its  phenomena 
so  exceedingly  complex,  and  dealing  only  with  the  large  composite 
unities  that  the  minor  ones  combine  to  create,  we  are  able  to  handle 
the  subject,  as  it  were,  in  bulk.  Here  we  can  plainly  see  the  rela- 
tions and  can  be  sure  of  their  absolute  uniformity  and  reliability. 
When  we  reach  the  law  of  parsimony  we  seem  to  have  attained  the 
maximum  stage  of  generalization,  and  here  we  have  a  law  as  exact 
as  any  in  physics  or  astronomy.  It  is,  for  example,  perfectly 
safe  to  assume  that  under  any  and  all  conceivable  circumstances 
a  sentient,  and  especially  a  rational   being  will  always  seek  the 
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greatest  gain«  or  the  maximum  resultant  of  gain  —  his  '^marginal" 
advantage. 

Those  who  are  shocked  by  such  a  proposition  take  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  subject.  They  think  that  they  themselves  at  least  are 
exceptions  to  the  law,  and  that  they  do  not  always  seek  their 
greatest  gain,  and  they  give  illustrations  of  actions  performed  that 
result  in  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain.  This  is  because  they  understand 
by  gain  only  pecuniary  gain,  or  only  gain  in  temporary  enjoyment  or 
immediate  satisfaction.  If  they  could  analyze  their  feelings  they 
would  see  that  they  were  merely  sacrificing  a  present  to  a  future 
advantage,  or  what  they  regard  as  a  lower  to  what  they  regard  as  a 
higher  satisfaction.  When  Henry  Clay  said  (if  he  did  say  it)  that 
"  every  man  has  his  price,"  ^  he  may  have  merely  stated  this  law  in  a 
new  form.  If  we  make  the  important  qualification  that  the  "  price  " 
is  not  necessarily  a  money  price,  we  may  see  that  the  statement  con- 
tains a  truth.  Even  in  the  lobby,  which  he  probably  had  in  view, 
it  is  well  known  that  downright  bribery  is  very  rarely  resorted  to. 
It  is  among  the  least  effective  of  the  lobbyist's  methods.  There  are 
other  far  more  successful  ways  of  gaining  a  legislator's  vote.  Passes 
on  railroads  and  other  favors  of  that  kind  are  much  more  common, 
but  even  these  are  relatively  coarse  and  transparent,  and  the  great 
vested  interests  of  a  country  know  how  to  accomplish  their  ends  by 
much  more  subtle  means.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  those  whom 
they  desire  to  influence  imder  some  form  of  obligation,  and  this  is 
usually  easy  to  do.  Among  the  most  effective  means  to  this  end  are 
social  amenities  and  the  establishment  in  apparently  the  most  disin- 
terested ways  of  a  friendly  entente,  which  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
honor,  and  would  make  any  man  ashamed  to  act  contrary  to  the 
known  wishes  of  a  friend.  Under  such  powerful  sentiments  constitu- 
encies are  forgotten. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  meaning  of  the  law.  It  deals 
solely  with  motives,  and  worthy  motives  are  as  potent  as  unworthy 
ones.  It  is  based,  it  is  true,  on  interests,  but  we  must  give  to  the 
term  interest  all  the  breadth  that  Katzenhofer  does.  Interest  is  not 
always  bad.  It  is  much  more  frequently  good.  It  was  necessarily 
good,  at  least  for  the  individual,  in  the  beginning,  since  it  had  the 
mission  to  impel  life  and  race  preserving  activities.    Interest  may  be 

1  In  England  a  Bimilar  phrase  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Ct 
Coxe:  **  Memoirs  of  Walpole,*'  Vol.  IV,  p.  369. 
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perrerted,  bat  thiB  U  the  exception.  Men  feel  an  interest  in  doing 
good,  and  moral  interest  is  as  real  as  any  other.  Ratzenhof er  shows 
that  men  have  been  profoundly  moved  by  what  he  calls  **  transcen- 
dental interests,^  which  he  defines  as  a  striving  after  the  infinite, 
and  to  this  he  attributes  the  great  religious  movements  in  society. 
If  therefore  we  take  into  account  all  these  different  kinds  of  interest, 
physical,  racial  (Oattungainieresse)^  moral,  social,  and  transcendental, 
it  becomes  clear  that  all  action  is  based  on  supposed  gain  of  one  or 
another  of  these  orders.  Still,  the  world  has  never  reached  a  stage 
where  the  physical  and  temporary  interests  have  not  been  largely  in 
the  ascendant,  and  it  is  these  upon  which  the  economists  have  estab- 
lished their  science.  Self-preservation  has  always  been  the  first  law 
of  nature,  and  that  which  best  insures  this  is  the  greatest  gain. 
So  unerring  is  this  law  that  it  is  easy  to  create  a  class  of  paupers  or 
mendicants  by  simply  letting  it  be  known  that  food  or  alms  will 
be  given  to  those  who  ask.  All  considerations  of  pride  or  self-respect 
will  give  way  to  the  imperious  law  of  the  greatest  gain  for  the  least 
effort  All  notions  of  justice  which  would  prompt  the  giving  of  an 
equivalent  vanish  before  it,  and  men  will  take  and  use  what  is  prof- 
fered without  thought  of  a  return  or  sense  of  gratitude.  In  this 
respect  men  are  like  animals.  In  fact,  this  is  precisely  the  principle 
that  underlies  the  domestication  of  animals  and  the  taming  of  wild 
beasts.  So  soon  as  the  creature  learns  that  it  will  not  be  molested 
and  that  its  wants  will  be  supplied,  it  submits  to  the  will  of  man 
and  becomes  a  parasite.  Parasitism,  indeed,  throughout  the  organic 
world  is  only  an  application  of  the  law  of  parsimony. 

While  therefore  no  law  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  any  individ- 
ual will  act  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  in  consequence  of 
the  enonsotts  number  and  variety  of  causes  that  combine  to  deter- 
mine any  tingle  act,  we  have  a  law  which  determines  with  absolute 
certainty  how  all  men  may  be  depended  upon  to  act  If  there  is 
any  apparent  exception  to  this  law  we  may  be  sure  that  some  ele- 
ment has  been  overlooked  in  the  calculation.  Just  as,  in  the  case  of 
a  heavenly  body  which  is  observed  to  move  in  a  manner  at  variance 
with  the  established  laws  of  gravitation  and  planetary  motion,  the 
astronomer  does  not  doubt  the  universality  of  those  laws  but  attrib- 
ntea  the  phenomena  to  some  undiscovered  body  in  space  of  the 
p<rn>per  sise  and  in  the  proper  position  to  cause  the  perturbation,  and 
proceeds  to  search  for  that  body ;  so  in  human  society,  if  there  are 
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events  that  seem  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  sociological  law 
of  parsimony,  the  sociologist  may  safely  trust  the  law  and  proceed 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  social  perturbation. 

It  is  the  function  of  methodology  in  social  science  to  classify 
social  phenomena  in  such  a  manner  that  the  groups  may  be  brought 
under  uniform  laws  and  treated  by  exact  methods.  Sociology  then 
becomes  an  exact  science.  In  doing  this,  too,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  passed  from  chaos  to  cosmos.  Human  history  presents  a 
chaos.  The  only  science  that  can  convert  the  milky  way  of  history 
into  a  definite  social  universe  is  sociology,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  the  use  of  an  appropriate  method,  by  using  the  data  furnished 
by  all  the  special  social  sciences,  including  the  great  scientific  trunks 
of  psychology,  biology,  and  cosmology,  and  generalizing  and  coordi- 
nating the  facts  and  groups  of  facts  until  unity  is  attained. 
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CHAPTER  V 

FILIATION 

It  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences 
and  nearly  everybody  understands  what  the  expression  means.  For 
this  reason  it  does  no  harm  to  use  it  and  I  use  it  constantly  myself. 
NeyerthelesSy  if  we  examine  it  critically  we  find  that  it  will  not  bear 
analysis,  and  that  the  relation  subsisting  among  the  sciences  is  a 
Tcry  diSferent  one  from  that  expressed  by  the  word  hierarchy, 
A  hierarchy  is  a  relation  of  superiority  and  subordination  such  as  is 
expressed  in  the  word  rank  as  applied,  for  example,  to  officers  of  an 
army.  It  is  also  the  same  as  is  involved  in  all  synoptical  classifica- 
tion, as  in  the  natural  sciences,  where  the  several  classific  groups 
(class,  order,  family,  genus,  species)  are  subordinated  to  one  another 
by  the  possession  of  characters  of  lower  and  lower  classificatory 
value.  This  is  what  may  be  called  logical  classification.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  relation  of  the  several  sciences  of  the  so-called  hierarchy 
(astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  etc.)  we  at  once  perceive 
that  the  kind  of  superiority  or  subordination  is  generically  different 
from  that  subsisting  among  officers  of  an  army  or  among  classific 
groups  in  natural  history.  As  I  said,  nearly  everybody  knows  just 
what  the  nature  of  this  relation  is,  viz.,  one  of  diminishing  generality 
with  increasing  complexity,  and  therefore  no  one  stops  to  consider 
the  appropriateness  of  the  term  hierarchy  as  applied  to  it.  This, 
however,  may  be  called  aerial  classification,  and  it  is  important  for 
many  reasons  to  insist  upon  the  complete  distinctness  of  these  two 
kinds  of  classification.  For  example,  Mr.  Spencer  dissented  from 
Comte*s  classification  of  the  sciences  and  drew  up  one  of  his  own 
which,  he  claimed,  conflicted  with  Comte's.  But  Mr.  Si)encer's 
classification  was  a  logical  one  while  Comte's  was  a  serial  one,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  conflict.  In  fact  they  afforded  no 
btsis  of  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  or  fal- 
sity of  either.* 

>  I  bar*  MT«nl  tlniM  stated,  ts  hare  also  other  writers  (I)e  Greef,  **  Introd.  )t  la 
8oeWU«le/*  I.  p.  5. 1S88;  DaUamagne,  **  Principee  da  Sociologle/'  p.  36,  ISStf ;  Hector 
F  66 
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Now,  what  concerns  the  sociologist  is  primarily  the  serial  order 
of  phenomena.     The  several  groups  of  phenomena  constituting  the 

Denis,  **  Revue  Int.  de  Sociologie,"  »•  ann^e,  1900,  p.  778),  that  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Spencer's  vigorous  disclaimer  of  any  indebtedness  to  Comte,  and  notwithstanding  his 
work  on  the  *'  Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  he  had  virtually  admitted  the  correctness 
of  Comte's  serial  arrangement  by  arranging  his  own  subjects  in  practicaUy  the  same 
order  ("  First  Principles,"  dealing  with  inorganic  nature.  Biology,  Psychology,  Sociol- 
ogy). When  I  repeated  this  statement  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
July,  1896,  p.  18, 1  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spenoer  which  ought  to  be  made  public 
because  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  number  of  obscure  questions  connected 
with  his  views  on  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  which  he  has  nowhere  made  clear 
in  his  works.  This  relates  especially  to  his  ideas  relative  to  the  relations  of  the  sim- 
pler sciences  dealing  with  inoiganic  matter,  which  he  says  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
out  of  his  system  because  it  would  so  expand  it  that  he  could  not  hope  to  complete  it. 
I  have  felt,  too,  somewhat  keenly,  his  implied  censure  for  making  the  statement 
referred  to,  which  seemed  to  me  so  self-evident  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it 
could  give  offense,  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  let  the  world  know  what  the  points 
are  at  which  Mr.  Spencer  takes  exception,  and  I  therefore  give  his  letter  entire,  fol- 
lowed by  the  reply  that  I  made  to  it  after  mature  reflection :  — 

"64  AvKNUE  Road,  Regent's  Park,  Loitoon,  N.W., 
"Sept.  19,1895. 

"Mt  Drab  Sm:  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  your  essay  on  'The  Place  of 
Sociology  among  the  Sciences,*  and  on  glancing  through  it  am  startled  by  some  of 
its  statements. 

"  1.  You  have  not,  I  presume,  read  my  essay  on  *  The  Genesis  of  Sdtftnce ' ;  other- 
wise you  would  scarcely  say  that  Comte's  classification  represents  the  genetic  or 
serial  order  of  the  sciences.  Tou  would  have  found  that  it  is  in  that  essay  shown 
that  there  is  no  serial  order,  and  in  the  second  place  that  Comte*8  classification  does 
not  at  all  represent  the  order  of  genesis,  numerous  facts  being  given  to  show  that  the 
evolution  of  the  sciences  was  no  such  succession  as  he  alleges. 

"  2.  But  I  am  much  more  amazed  by  your  statement  respecting  Comte's  system 
that  'Spencer  himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  overthrow  it,  actually 
adopted  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sciences  in  his  Synthetic  Philosophy.'  Now 
in  the  first  place,  if  you  will  look  at  my  essay  on  *  The  Genesis  of  Science,'  you  will 
see  that  the  first  two  great  groups  of  sciences  —  the  abstract,  containing  logic  and 
mathematics,  the  abstract-concrete,  containing  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry 
—  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  '  Synthetic  Philosophy.'  So  far  from  the  *  Synthetic 
Philosophy '  containing  them  in  the  order  in  which  Comte  places  them,  they  are  not 
there  at  all.  The  '  Synthetic  Philosophy  '  concerns  exclusively  those  sciences  which 
I  class  as  concrete  sciences  —  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  subject-matters  actual 
concrete  existences  —  and  treats  of  each  one  not  in  respect  of  any  one  set  of  traits 
but  in  respect  of  all  its  traits. 

"  Setting  aside  the  fact  that,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
the  forms  of  phenomena  and  those  which  deal  with  their  factors,  make  no  appearance 
whatever  in  the  order  of  sciences  forming  the '  Synthetic  Philosoi^y,'  there  is  the  fact 
that  even  if  the  sciences  as  involved  in  the '  Synthetic  Philosophy '  are  compared  with 
the  system  of  Comte  they  are  shown  to  be  wholly  incongruous  with  it.  If  you  will 
turn  to  the  original  preface  to  •  First  Principles,'  in  which  an  outline  of  the  *  Synthetic 
Philosophy  *  is  set  forth  you  will  see  there,  between  the  programme  of  *  First  Prin- 
ciples '  and  the  programme  of  the '  Biology,'  a  note  in  italics  pointing  out  that  in  logical 
order  there  should  come  an  applicatiou  of  First  Principles  to  inorganic  nature,  and 
that  the  part  of  it  dealing  with  inoi^ganic  nature  is  omitted  simply  because  the 
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true  '< hierarchy"  of  the  sciences,  not  only  stand  iu  the  relation  of 
diminishing  generality  with  increasing  complexity,  but  they  stand 

kImiim,  erea  tm  it  stood,  was  too  extensive.  Two  Tolames  were  thus  omitted  — a 
Tolume  on  astronomy  and  a  Yolnme  on  geology.  Had  it  been  possible  to  write  theee 
In  addition  to  those  undertaken,  the  series  wooid  have  ron— astronomy,  geology , 
biology,  ptyekology,  sociology,  ethics.  Now  in  this  series  those  marked  in  italics  do 
not  appear  in  the  Comtian  classiflcatioo  at  all.  In  the  part  of  the  '  Synthetic  Phi- 
losophy '  as  It  now  stands  the  only  correqwndence  with  the  Comtian  classification  is 
that  biology  comes  before  sociology;  and  sorely  any  one  woold  see  that  in  rational 
order  the  phenomena  presented  by  a  living  indiridoal  mast  come  before  those  pre- 
sMited  by  an  assemblage  of  such  living  individuals.  It  requires  no  leading  of  Comte 
for  any  one  to  see  this. 

^  3.  But  now  In  the  third  place,  I  draw  your  attention  to  Table  III  hi  my  '  CUissi- 
fleation  of  the  Sciences.'  There  you  will  see  that  the  order  of  the  works  already 
existing  In  the  '  Synthetic  Philosophy,'  and  still  better  the  order  in  which  they  would 
have  stood  had  the  thing  been  complete,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  order  shown 
In  that  table,  and  Is  an  order  which  evolves  necessarily  from  the  mode  of  organiza- 
tlao  there  hislsted  upon,  and  corresponds  also  to  the  order  of  appearance  in  time,  if 
we  set  out  with  the  nebular  condensation  and  end  with  special  phenomena.  The 
order  of  the  *  Synthetic  Philosophy '  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  Comte,  and 
ft  <loe«  oorrespond  with  the  order  shown  in  my  own  '  Classification  of  the  Sciences.' 
Tbis  ssems  to  me  undeniable  If  it  Is  remembered  that  in  the  process  of  evolution 
there  were  astronomical  phenomena  before  there  were  geological ;  that  there  were 
geological  phenomena  before  there  were  biological ;  that  there  were  biological 
before  there  were  psychological ;  that  there  were  psychological  before  there  were 
aay  sociological  —  that  Is  to,  say  the  order  as  shown  in  the  table  and  as  followed  in 
the '  Synthetic  Phlloaophy '  It  the  order  of  actual  genesis  that  has  occurred  in  the 
eoorae  of  nnlvenal  evolution. 

«<Iam 

"Faithfully  yours 

*'UXBBBET  SFBlfCBB. 

^'Lnm  r.  Wabi>,  Esq." 

After  considerable  delay  I  replied  to  the  above  letter  as  follows :  — 

"  1464  R.  1.  Ave.,  WASHixoToif,  D.C.,  U.  S.  Am xaiCA. 
"Jan.  6,1996. 
*'lfn.  HnasnT  SrxNcsn,  Londok. 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  of  Sept.  19. 1895,  while  in  the  fieM  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  It  was  forwarded  to  me.  I  had  no  facilities  for  writing  at  the  time 
and  did  not  reach  Washington  till  well  into  November.  I  have  been  contemplat- 
ing a  reply  since  that  time,  but  partly  from  an  excess  of  work  of  various  kinds,  and 
partly  from  doabts  as  to  what  kind  of  a  reply  I  ought  to  make,  I  have  procrastinated 
BQtfl  now. 

**  1  do  not  hope  that  anything  I  coukl  say  wouM  be  satisfactory  to  you,  and  it 
wi  almost  useless  lo  enter  Into  a  full  discussion  of  the  points  involved.  Not  long 
«gn  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Congreve,  relative  in  the  main  to  the  same 
article  yon  rrltlrlse.  In  which  he  takes  me  almost  as  severely  to  task  as  you  do  for 
aot  goliig  farther  in  the  same  direction  In  which  you  think  I  go  too  far.  Evidently 
if  I  httd  tried  to  please  everybody  I  should  have  pleased  nobody,  and  matters  would 
havv  htmtk  no  better  than  they  are.  But  of  course  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  or  in 
aay  way  mlsfv^resent  any  erne,  and  have  not  meant  to  do  so. 

"  The  setlea  of  article*  that  are  running  through  the  American  Journal  <if  Sociology 
H  a  eooasof  lectsres  that  Ihava  twkss  delivered  at  the  Hartford  School  of  Sociology. 
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in  the  relation  of  parent  to  offspring,  i.e.,  of  JUiation.  The  more 
complex  sciences  grow  out  of  the  simpler  ones  by  a  process  of  differ- 
orally  in  1S94,  and  in  their  present  form  in  November  last.  They  were  all  written 
out  before  I  left  Washington  in  Aogost.  In  this  series  I  have  not  aimed  at  much 
originality,  and  only  wished  to  put  before  the  students  primarily,  but  also  the  numer- 
ons  teachers  of  the  various  social  sciences  in  this  country,  some  general  outlines  and 
fundamental  principles,  most  of  which  have  been  stated  by  me  in  earlier  works.  All 
the  statements  you  criticise  have  been  made  by  me  before,  some  of  them  more  than 
once.  I  have  taken  extra  pains  to  put  my  writings  into  your  hands,  without,  how- 
ever, hoping  that  you  could  find  time  to  look  them  through.  Indeed,  you  have  writ- 
ten me  how  you  require  to  husband  your  mental  strength,  and  I  had  long  r^arded 
the  sending  you  my  papers  as  merely  a  compliment,  which  I  would  have  been  deterred 
from  making  if  I  had  thought  you  would  waste  any  energy  on  them. 

"  I  have  always  maintained  that  Comte's  classification  was  a  true  genetic  one.  I 
said  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  in  *  Dynamic  Sociology,'  and  the  only  answer  I  can 
make  to  any  of  the  points  in  your  letter  is  contained  in  pages  143  to  149  of  the  first 
volume  of  that  work.  There  also  are  to  be  found  all  the  statements  in  the  article  to 
which  you  have  taken  exception.  Having  stood  there  over  twelve  years  unchallenged, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  them  in  a  more  popular  form.  Although  Dr.  Youmans 
told  me  you  could  not  read  the  book,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  you  would  at  least 
glance  at  the  first  few  pages  of  the  chapter  that  deals  especially  with  your  philoso- 
phy, and  it  is  these  pages  on  which  the  statements  all  occur.  Should  you  care  to  do 
so  now  yon  will  see  that  I  recognized  the  omission  in  your  system  of  the  parte  relat- 
ing to  inorganic  nature,  which  I  have  always  regarded  as  unfortunate.  But  your 
'  First  Principles '  partly  supply  this  omission  and  impressed  me  with  your  recognition 
of  the  subordination  of  astronomical,  physical,  and  chemical,  to  biological  principles. 
Exactly  in  what  order  you  would  have  treated  these  departmente  could  not  of  course 
be  told,  but  the  extent  to  which  you  base  biology  upon  chemical  laws  in  your  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Biology '  seemed  to  indicate  that  these  were  regarded  by  you  as  the  immedi- 
ate foundation  of  biology. 

"  You  will  also  see  by  a  footnote  to  page  148  that  I  had  read  your  '  Classification  of 
the  Sciences,'  and  some  of  your  strictures  on  Comte's  philosophy,  but  not  until  the 
matter  of  that  chapter  was  in  type.  As  soon  as  I  could  obtain  it  I  read  your  '  Genesis 
of  Science.'  In  teking  down  my  copy  I  see  that  I  put  an  occasional  comment  in  the 
margin.  At  the  close  of  your  discussion  of  Comte  I  had  written:  'Nevertheless 
Comte's  hierarchy  is  a  grand  truth  that  Spencer  recognizes  by  adopting  the  same 
order  in  his  system.' 

"This  merely  shows  how  strongly  I  have  always  been  impressed  with  this  idea, 
and  the  remark  made  in  my  footnote  to  page  146  of  'Dynamic  Sociology,'  Vol.  I,  is 
just  what  I  should  now  say  to  your  '  Genesis  of  Science.'  Literally  you  are  right 
and  Comte  wrong,  for  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  science,  all  knowledge,  and  all 
progress,  have  been  empirical,  have  come  limping  along  in  an  irregular,  illogical,  and 
haphazard  way,  wrong  end  first,  and  tumbling  over  each  other,  after  the  wasteful 
method  of  nature  in  general  that  some  affect  so  greatly  to  admire.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  Comte  should  have  blundered  as  he  did  in  asserting  that  the  historical 
order  of  development  conformed  to  the  natural  order  of  genesis,  and  thus  given  you 
an  occasion  to  take  him  up  on  this  unessential  point,  which  many  no  doubt  have 
mistaken  for  the  essential  one.  But  Comte  was  always  making  such  blunders,  cal- 
culated to  scare  off  nearly  every  one  from  looking  into  the  merits  of  his  system. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  your  letter  what  your  entire  system  would  have 
been.  So  far  as  the  heads  are  concerned,  it  is  quite  as  near  to  Comte's  as  I  supposed. 
If  your  '  geology '  could  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  his  physics  and  chemistry, 
the  two  series  would  be  identical,  for  Comte  did  not  ignore  psychic  phenomena  and 
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entiatioiL  The  more  general  phenomena  of  the  simpler  sciences  are 
elaborated  into  more  complex  forms.  They  are  the  raw  material 
which  is  worked  up  into  more  finished  products,  much  as  pig  iron  is 
worked  up  into  tools,  machinery,  cutlery,  and  watch-springs.  The 
simpler  sciences  contain  all  that  is  in  the  more  complex,  but  it  is 
more  homogeneous,  and  the  process  of  evolution,  as  we  know,  is  a 

Uwft,  bot  mated  them  qaite  fully  and  In  the  same  position  as  yon.  He  only  denied 
that  thry  were  dintinct  from  biology.  Moreover,  in  his  'Politique  Positiye/  he 
make;*  Mhies  the  final  term,  the  same  as  you. 

**  The  difference,  then.  Is  not  so  much  In  the  names  or  the  order  of  the  sciences  as 
in  the  p(>tut  of  view  from  which  they  are  contemplated.  Here  it  seems  fundamental, 
and  I  havr  never  so  fully  realized  this  before.  You  base  your  classification  upon  the 
roorrete  pheoomcna  or  material  facts,  while  Comte  based  his  upon  the  laws  or  prin- 
ciple* oiidcrlying  the  phenomena.  Your  geology  cannot  therefore  be  reduced  to 
l»fay<«ir]i  and  chf*mbtry.  Your  astronomy  Is  the  sun,  planets,  and  stars  ;  your  biology, 
the  animals  and  plants,  and  your  sociology,  associated  human  beings.  But  I  do  not 
•««•  bow  you  get  a  concrete  basis  for  psychology,  since  mind  is  not  concrete.  As 
for  rthicA,  it  certainly  Is  not  a  concrete  thing,  and  I  consider  it  only  a  department  of 
•iack»logy. 

**  Bot  Is  the  distinction  as  fundamental  as  it  seems  at  first  sight?  Concrete  things 
are  only  known  by  the  phenomena  they  manifest,  and  philosophy  is  mainly  a  process 
«»f  amring  at  the  laws  and  principles  underlying  phenomena.  Each  of  your  treatises 
avowedly  deals  with  *  principles '  —  *  the  laws  of  the  knowable.'  A  classification  based 
ftn  tbe  UwB  of  the  universe  is  therefore  much  more  fundamental  than  one  based  on 
tlM>  concrete  facts,  and  is,  in  my  Judgment,  the  only  one  upon  which  the  true  *  filia- 
tjoo  *  of  tbe  sclencea  can  proceed. 

**  Yours  with  great  respect, 

**  Lrstbr  F.  Ward.*' 

Id  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  on  Feb. 
1.  l*^.**.  partly  growing  out  of  this  correspondence,  an  abstract  of  which  was  pub- 
li«b««l  In  Scirne^  for  Feb.  21, 1896,  I  placed  the  two  systems  in  parallel  columns, 
mil  f«»llow«  :  — 


Sp$g^m  of  Augutte  CimUt : 

System  of  Herbert  Spf.ncer 

i.  Astronomy 

1.  Astronomy 

2.  Physics      1 

3.  Chemistry  } 

2.  Geology 

4.   Biology  (including 

3.  Biology 

5.  Cerebral  biology) 

4.   Psyi'hology 

0.  Sociology 

6.   Sociology 

7.  Ethics 

6.  Ethics 

Tb^  more  I  refiei-t  npon  the  use  of  gec»logy  a^  a  crWmliimte  term  in  this  series  the 
■Ktre  objectionable  It  appears.  In  such  comprehensive  groups  as  these  mnnt  neccs- 
kanly  be  ger<l0fry  wooM  fall  under  astronomy,  hh  z<H'»ioL;y  and  botany  fall  under 
I.I  .1.^0' •  Tlie  earth  U  i»nly  one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  «>  Htein.  and  only  happens 
1'  U-  the  one  we  know  most  about  and  can  roo^t  thon>ii:;lily  obnerve.  hence  it  calls 
f..f  a  epM^ial  *clrfire.  But  there  miKhl  jiHt  a^  loijieally  Im»  n  Miimre  of  veneroloiry 
'■  •|wn»loijy>,  of  martlology  (areology),  of  jovioloi^y  («li<»l<»ijy),  of  mitiirnolo^y 
1  ri»noloi:\  ) ,  or  of  nraDoloi>y,  as  well  as  of  heliolo^y  and  m>1(MiuIo;;}  ;  and  wc  alreaily 
u.«  •>  La  cvmmun  use  tbe  terms  selenography  an<l  areo);rapliy. 
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passage  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  A  serial 
classification  is  based  on  this  principle  of  natural  differentiation  and 
the  resulting  filiation.     It  might  be  called  tocological. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  especially  in  biology,  we  have  to  do  with 
both  kinds  of  classification.  Systematic  botany,  for  example,  is 
based  on  a  strict  logical  classification,  as  I  have  described  it.  But 
phyto-biology  must  also  deal  with  genetic  relationships,  and  the 
terms  higher  and  lower  have  different  meanings  when  they  relate  to 
these  two  classes  of  phenomena.  Sometimes  their  meanings  may 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Once,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
define  the  two  terms  Gymno»pennod  and  Angio8pe)fn(ie  for  a  diction- 
ary, I  found  myself  saying  that  the  former  were  co5rdinate  with 
the  latter,  and  also  that  they  were  lower  in  the  scale  of  development^ 
and  this  at  first  seemed  like  a  contradiction.  But  a  close  analysis 
shows  that  both  statements  were  true  and  did  not  conflict,  because,  in 
the  one  the  point  of  view  was  systematic,  i.e.,  that  of  the  logical 
classification,  while  in  the  other  it  was  genetic,  i.e.,  that  of  the  serial 
classification. 

The  serial  order  of  the  sciences  is  not  an  optional  arrangement  in 
which  different  authors  may  differ  at  will.  It  is  the  order  of  nature, 
and  if  all  authors  do  not  agree  it  is  because  they  have  not  yet  fully 
discovered  the  true  order.  As  in  the  progress  of  establishing  truth 
everywhere,  they  must  ultimately  all  agree,  because  the  truth  is  one. 
We  do  not  accept  it  on  any  one's  authority,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  trying  to  be  original  and  saying  something  else  after  the  truth 
has  been  once  said.  What  all  right-minded  persons  want  is  to  dis- 
cover the  true  order  of  nature  and  the  natural  arrangement  of  the 
sciences. 

The  filiation  of  the  sciences  is  also  an  order  of  mutual  dependence. 
Just  as  a  child  is  dependent  on  its  parents,  so  the  complex  sciences 
are  dependent  upon  the  general  ones.  This  dependence  is  specially 
marked  between  any  one  science  in  the  series  and  the  one  immedi- 
ately below  it,  but  in  a  broader  sense  all  the  higher  sciences  are 
dependent  upon  all  the  lower  ones.  For  the  sociologist  it  is  specially 
important  to  recognize  the  dependence  of  social  science  on  physical 
science,  using*  these  terms  in  their  commonly  accepted  senses.  This 
might  seem  to  be  a  truism,  but  a  glance  at  even  modem  education  is 
sufficient  to  justify  its  emphasis.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
educational  programme  or  curriculum  of  none  of  the  leading  institu- 
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lions  of  learning  or  popular  educational  systems  makes  any  pretense 
mt  a  serial  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  sense  that  that  term  has 
here  been  used  —  an  arrangement  by  which  a  knowledge  of  nature  is 
acquired  in  the  order  in  which  natural  phenomena  and  natural  things 
have  lieen  developed, 

^>oci:d  science  becomes  as  much  more  thorough,  intelligible,  inter- 
esting, and  useful  when  based  on  physical  science  as  is  astronomy, 
for  example,  when  based  on  mathematics,  or  geology  and  mineralogy 
when  base<l  on  physics  and  chemistry.  There  is  no  one  of  the  more 
(Tpoeral  sciences  tliat  does  not  throw  light  on  sociology.  Any  one 
who  looks  for  them  can  find  "analogies''  all  through.  There  are 
almost  as  many  parallels  between  social  and  chemical  processes  as 
there  are  between  social  and  biological.  By  extended  comparisons 
to  all  fields  we  find  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  the  same  in  all 
d**{Mutment8.  We  not  only  discover  one  great  law  of  evolution 
afif^lteable  to  all  the  fields  covered  by  the  several  sciences  of  the 
jveries,  but  we  can  learn  something  more  about  the  true  method  of 
evolution  by  observing  how  it  takes  place  in  each  of  these  fields. 
Even  some  of  the  subordinate  sciences  falling  under  the  great  groups 
that  we  have  been  considering,  are  capable  of  shedding  light  u[)on 
the  methtjfl  of  evolution,  and  probably  any  specialist  in  science,  if 
he  would  look  carefully  for  such  indications,  could  supplement  the 
knowlf^lge  we  have  relative  to  the  essential  nature  of  evolutionary 
pmc«^^e9i. 

As  an  extreme  example  of  the  aid  that  the  higher  sciences  and  the 
l»LiK«ophy  of  science  in  general  may  derive  from  some  of  the  more 
<(f)Hi-ial  fields  of  research  I  will  cite  the  branch  that  I  have  myself 
BMwt  fully  studied,  and  only  for  that  reason,  viz.,  paleol)otany.  Be- 
for»'  I  hafi  specially  pursued  that  study  my  ideas  of  evolution  were 
similar  to  thoHe  that  I  observe  to  ])revail  among  scientific  men  and 
the  e<liirated  public  generally.  But  an  acquaintance  \vith  the  extinct 
plant  life  of  the  f;lobe  has  wrouj^ht  a  great  revolution  iu  my  con(»<»i)- 
tions  of  the  develo{>ment  of  life  in  all  its  forms  and  also  in  the 
■atore  of  evolution  itself,  cosmic,  or>ranic,  and  social. 

STMfoniAL  Dkvelopmkxt 

The  sri#»nce  of  botany  in  its  wide  and  ]>roper  sense  —  what  I  cull 
**th#»  New  Botany,^  the  natural  history  of  plants  including?  their  pi'O- 
Intcical  history  —  teaches  that  the  pn»vailing  conception  of  organic 
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evolution  is  radically  incorrect  in  one  of  its  essential  aspects,  and 
that  the  true  view  is  as  great  an  improvement  upon  the  current  arbo- 
rescent conception  as  that  is  upon  the  earlier  notion  of  linear  devel- 
opment. It  shows  that  plant  development  at  least,  and  inferentially 
animal  development  also,  is  sympodial.  This  term  of  course  requires 
definition  to  all  but  the  botanist,  and  yet  every  educated  person 
ought  to  have  learned  enough  botany  at  school  to  understand  it. 
But  the  botanists,  i.e.,  those  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  paleo- 
botany, and  the  writers  of  botanical  text-books,  do  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  clearly  explain  this  term,  and  having  no  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  involved  as  bearing  upon  evolution,  they 
do  not  lay  stress  on  its  essential  features.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of 
being  elementary  I  will  briefly  remai-k  that  the  vegetable  kingdom 
presents  two  clearly  marked  modes  of  branching  known  respectively 
as  monopodial  and  sympodial.  In  monopodial  branching  the  stem  or 
main  trunk  gives  off  at  intervals  subordinate  stems  called  branches, 
containing  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dles of  the  main  stem,  which  thus  continues  to  diminish  in  size  by  the 
loss  of  its  bundles  until  all  are  thus  given  off  and  the  stem  termi- 
nates in  a  slender  twig.  In  sympodial  branching,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  main  stem  or  trunk  rises  to  a  certain  height  and  then  gives  off  a 
branch  into  which  the  majority  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  enter, 
so  that  the  branch  virtually  becomes  the  trunk,  and  the  real  trunk 
or  ascending  portion  is  reduced  to  a  mere  twig,  or  may  ultimately 
fail  of  support  altogether  and  disappear  through  atrophy.  This 
large  branch  at  length  in  turn  gives  off  a  secondary  branch  contain- 
ing as  before  the  bulk  of  the  bundles,  and  the  first  branch  is  sacri- 
ficed in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  original  stem  or  trunk ;  *  and  this 
process  is  repeated  throughout  the  life  of  the  tree  or  plant.  As 
might  be  naturally  expected,  the  resulting  series  of  branches  of  dif- 
ferent orders  is  zigzag,  and  in  most  sympodial  herbs  this  is  manifest 
in  the  plant.  It  is  somewhat  so  in  vines  like  the  grape  vine,  but  in 
trees,  like  the  linden,  the  forces  of  heliotropism  and  general  upward 
growth  serve  to  right  up  these  several  originally  inclined  sympodes, 
the  abortive  stems  of  antecedent  stages  vanish  entirely,  and  the 
trunk  becomes  as  erect  and  symmetrical  as  those  of  its  monopodial 
companions  of  the  forest.  There  are  other  distinctions  which  may 
be  found  set  forth  in  the  books,  but  these  are  the  only  ones  that 
concern  us  here. 
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Now  the  monopodial  type  of  branching  is  of  course  the  one  that 
everybody  is  familiar  with,  and  this  is  the  type  that  is  alone  consid- 
ered when  we  speak  of  the  arborescent  character  of  organic  develop- 
ment Its  inadequacy  in  explaining  the  actual  phenomena  presented 
by  organic  nature  has  been  strongly  felt,  but  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  discover  a  more  correct  method  of  representation.  The 
opponents  of  evolution  have  made  much  use  of  the  facts  which^  on 
the  current  arborescent  theory,  are  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine,  and 
even  now,  after  the  general  truth  of  evolution  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, these  residual  phenomena  that  refuse  to  square  with  hypoth- 
esis  occasionally  obtrude  themselves  and  generate  unpleasant  doubts. 
In  the  earlier  pre-Darwinian  days  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  after  Lamarck,  Goethe,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  Robert 
(Jliambers  (anonymous  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation  " )  had 
filled  the  air  with  the  idea  of  evolution,  these  opposing  facts  were 
eagerly  seized  upon  and  brought  forward  as  effectually  disposing  of 
the  doctrine.  A  class  of  writers  of  that  time  —  Dr.  William  Buck- 
land,  Dr.  Lindley,  Dr.  Henry  Witham,  and  Hugh  Miller  —  who  were 
as  well  acquainted  as  anybody  in  their  day  with  the  character  of 
the  extinct  floras  of  the  globe,  availed  themselves  of  this  scientific 
knowledge  to  disprove  evolution  on  scientific  grounds,  and  their 
ar^ments  are  as  unanswerable  to-day,  on  the  prevailing  view  of 
arborescent  (monopodial)  development,  as  they  were  at  that  time. 
They  never  have  been  answered.  On  the  view  here  presented  that 
evolution  is  syropodial  and  not  monoixxlial,  these  arguments  find 
their  complete  answer,  and  the  last  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  removed. 

For  example,  it  was  well  known  to  Dr.  Lindley,  Hugh  Miller, 
and  Dr.  Buckland,  that  the  great  lepidophytes  and  calamites  which 
formed  the  forests  of  the  Carboniferous  period  belonged  to  the 
>ame  type  of  vegetation  as  our  comparatively  insignificant  club- 
moHses  and  horsetails,  and  they  could  say  with  crushing  force  of 
argument  that  there  had  been  no  evolution,  but  degeneration  instead. 
Xo  evolutionist  has  been  able  to  answer  this  argument,  which  is 
only  one  of  scores  that  the  history  of  plant  development  in  geologic 
time  presents.  As  an  evolutionist  myself,  I  could  not  help  being 
impressed  with  these  facts  which  have  been  staring  me  in  the  face 
for  tlve  past  twenty  years.  Throughout  all  this  time  it  has  been 
ny  constant  effort  to  discover  a  law  that  would  reconcile  these 
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facts  with  the  truth  of  evolution.  Not  until  the  idea  had  occurred 
to  me  that  evolution  was  sympodial  did  I  find  such  a  law.  I  then 
subjected  the  new  theory  to  all  possible  tests,  and  with  each  trial 
it  has  gi-own  more  solid.  There  are  no  facts  inconsistent  with  it, 
and  the  only  scientific  argument  against  the  general  doctrine  of 
evolution  seems  to  be  answered. 

I  have  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on  Evolution  in  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  illustrated  by  over  fifty  lantern  views,  and  show- 
ing how  the  law  of  sympodial  development  has  operated  in  the 
geological  history  of  plants.  I  cannot  even  summarize  these  facts 
in  this  chapter,  and  will  confine  myself  to  giving  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  examples.  The  case  of  the  Lepidodendrales  and 
the  Calamariaceae  has  already  been  mentioned.  Neither  of  these 
great  phyla  crossed  the  line  that  divides  primary  from  secondary 
time.  They  reached  their  maximum  development  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous epoch,  dwindled  toward  its  close,  and  went  down  with  the 
Permian  winter  to  reappear  no  more  forever.  These  were  the 
great  specialized  types  that  attained  such  beauty  and  majesty  in 
that  island  world  of  heat  and  moisture  that  prevailed  in  Carbon- 
iferous time.  The  records  do  not  make  it  certain  what  the  sympode 
was  that  received  the  bulk  of  the  fibers  and  continued  these  races 
of  plants,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Coniferae  were  the  true 
descendants  of  the  lepidophytes.  The  persistence  of  unspecicUized 
types  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  sympodial  development,  and  it  is  these 
only  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  these  great  lines.  The 
Calamariaceae  also  disappeared  at  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic,  but 
the  large  forms  of  Equisetum  of  the  Mesozoic  indicate  that  the 
original  phylum  did  not  die  out,  but  persisted  down  to  our  time, 
gradually  dwindling  until  they  are  now  only  represented  by  our 
scouring  rushes  which  are  strictly  herbaceous.  We  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  what  the  first  great  branch  of  this  type  was.  It  may 
have  been  the  Gnetacese,  and  the  next  may  have  been  the  Casuari- 
nacese,  which  most  authors  regard  as  dicotyledonous,  though  Treub 
maintains  that  they  are  wholly  anomalous.  The  tree-ferns,  which 
were  the  true  rivals  of  the  lepidophytes  in  the  Carboniferous,  liave 
a  history  similar  to  that  of  the  Calamariaceae.  Our  ferns  of  to-day, 
including  the  tree-ferns  of  the  tropics,  are  doubtless  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  original  phylum,  which  has  dwindled  slowly 
throughout  all  these  ages.     It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  first 
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srmpode  of  that  line  was  the  Bennettitales,  which  reached  their 
culminatiug  point  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  or  Lower  Cretaceous,  and 
are  now  extinct,  but  are  represented  in  our  flora,  though  sparingly, 
by  the  true  Cycadacese,  of  which  Cyc<i8  revoluta  is  the  most  familiar 
example.  The  Cordaitales  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  dis- 
api)eareil  in  Paleozoic  time  after  playing  an  important  role.  The 
t'lr^t  syniiHxle  of  that  line  was  probably  Nceggerathia,  the  second, 
Ifiaienu  chiiracteristic  of  the  Mesozoic,  and  the  third.  Ginkgo,  which 
WX4  al)undant  in  the  Jurassic,  but  fell  off  during  the  Cretaceous 
aiitl  Tertiary,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  single  species,  the 
uiaidenhair-tree,  native  of  China,  but  cultivated  throughout  all 
the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  interesting  line  of  descent  presented  by  the  vegetable 
kingilom.  AVliatever  may  have  been  the  original  phylum  of  which 
the  Coniferte  constituted  a  sympode,  we  at  least  know  that  they 
first  tiM)k  the  form  of  the  Permian  genus  Walchia,  later  that  of  the 
Mesozoic  genus  Palissya,  and  finally  that  of  the  chiefly  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary*  genus  Sequoia,  which,  however,  much  as  in  the  case 
of  iiinkgi),  still  ])ersists,  although  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Its  living  representatives  are  the  two  great  forest  monarchs,  the 
redwfXNl  and  the  mammoth  tree  of  the  Coast  Hange  and  the  Sierras, 
n^spwtively,  of  California. 

Sfa^-e  will  not  ])ermit  me  to  follow  out  other  lines,  as  I  could 
easily  do,  and  show  that  everywhere  and  always  the  course  of  evo- 
lution in  the  plant  world  has  been  the  same ;  that  the  original  phy- 
lum has  at  some  )K>int  reached  its  maximum  development  and  given 
off  a  synijKKle  that  has  carried  the  process  of  evolution  on  until  it 
«ihould  in  turn  give  birth  to  a  new  sympode,  which  can  only  repeat 
the  name  history,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Each  successive  sympode 
I><^»nAefises  attributes  which  enable  it  l)etter  to  resist  the  environment 
and  therefore  constitutes  a  form  of  development  or  structural  ad- 
vance. HO  that  the  entire  process  is  one  of  true  evolution,  and  has 
culminate^l  in  the  great  class  of  dicotyledonous  exogenous  plants 
which  now  dominate  the  vegetable  kingdom.  On  this  view  there  is 
nrything  remarkable  in  our  finding  extinct  forms  much  8ui>erior  to 
any  of  the  living  forms  of  the  same  type  of  structure.  In  fact,  that 
is  what  we  should  expect,  and  it  is  what  we  actually  find  wherever 
there  \s  an  adequate  record  of  the  history  of  any  line.  What  we 
have  in  the  living  flora  of  the  globe  to  compare  with  those  great 
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fallen  races  of  the  past  is  merely  the  persisting  unspecialized  types, 
which  escaped  destruction  simply  because  unspecialized.  For  the 
law  of  the  persistence  of  the  unspecialized  is  only  the  counterpart 
of  the  law  of  the  extinction  of  the  specialized.  Specialization  is 
always  a  preparation  for  destruction.  Although  representing  adap- 
tation to  existing  conditions  it  becomes  inadaptation  so  soon  as 
those  conditions  change. 

From  lack  of  qualifications  and  opportunity  I  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  the  operation  of  this  law  in  the  animal  kingdom  to  the 
same  extent  as  I  have  done  in  the  vegetable,  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  zoology,  and  especially  with  paleozoology,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  is  as  time  there  as  in  the  history  of  plants.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  trilobites  of  the  Cambrian,  the  moUuscan 
life  of  the  Silurian,  the  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian,  the  gigantic 
Neuroptera  and  cockroaches  of  the  Carboniferous,  the  enormous 
lizards  (dinosaurs)  of  the  Jurassic,  and  the  mastodons  of  the  Plio- 
cene, in  order  to  suggest  at  least  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  what  I 
have  been  sketching  for  the  record  of  plant  life.  Any  zoologist  who 
clearly  grasps  the  principle  of  sympodial  dichotomy  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  supplement  the  above  enumeration  to  any  required  extent. 

Passing  over,  then,  with  these  few  hints,  the  field  of  zoology,  let 
us  rise  at  once  to  the  plane  of  human  history  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  find  a  similar  parallel  here.  We  may  look  upon  human  races 
as  so  many  trunks  and  branches  of  what  may  be  called  the  sociologi- 
cal tree.  The  vast  and  bewildering  multiplicity  in  the  races  of  men 
is  the  result  of  ages  of  race  development,  and  it  has  taken  place  in  a 
manner  veiy  similar  to  that  in  which  the  races  of  plants  and  animals 
have  developed.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages  of  unre- 
corded history,  and  we  can  only  judge  from  existing  savages  and 
the  meager  data  of  archaeology  and  human  paleontology,  how  the 
process  went  on.  But  we  know  that  it  did  go  on,  and  when  at  last 
the  light  of  tradition  and  written  annals  opens  upon  the  human  races 
we  find  them  engaged  in  a  great  struggle,  such  as  Gumplowicz  has 
so  graphically  described.  But  we  also  find,  as  both  he  and  Ratzen- 
hofer  have  ably  shown,  that  out  of  this  struggle  new  races  have 
sprung,  and  that  these  in  turn  have  struggled  with  other  races,  and 
out  of  these  struggles  still  other  races  have  slowly  emerged,  until  at 
last,  down  toward  our  own  times  and  within  the  general  line  of  the 
historic  races,  the   great  leading  nationalities  —  French,  English, 
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German,  etc.  —  have  been  evolved.  Now  every  one  of  these  races 
of  men,  from  the  advanced  nationalities  last  named  back  to  the  bar- 
home  tribes  that  arose  from  the  blending  of  hostile  hordes^  is  simply 
mn  anthropologic  sympode,  strictly  analogous  to  the  biologic  sym- 
podes  that  I  have  described.  And  when  we  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion upon  those  later  aspects  of  this  movement  which  we  are  fairly 
veil  ac<iuainted  with,  we  find  a  most  remarkable  parallelism  between 
the  phenomena  which  we  popularly  characterize  as  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  or  empires  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  types  of  life 
during  the  progress  of  geologic  history.  As  I  look  back  in  imagina- 
tion over  the  vast  stretches  of  the  past  I  can  see  the  earth  peopled, 
as  it  were,  by  these  vegetable  forms,  different  in  eveiy  epoch,  and  an 
image  presents  itself  to  my  mind  of  the  gradual  rise,  ultimate  mas- 
tery or  hegemony,  and  final  culmination  of  each  of  the  great  types 
of  vegetation,  followed  by  its  decline  contemporaneously  with  the 
rise  of  the  type  that  is  to  succeed  it.  This  rhythmic  march  of  evo- 
lnti(m  has  been  going  on  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  planet, 
and  the  )iath  of  geologic  history  is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  fallen 
vegetable  empires,  just  as  that  of  human  history  is  strewn  with  the 
wreck  of  political  empires  and  decadent  races. 

We  may  distinguish  between  specialization  and  evolution.  The 
former  consists  chiefly  in  modification  of  form  and  size  without 
e&sential  change  in  the  type  of  structure.  The  latter  depends 
entirifly  on  modification  in  the  type  of  structure  to  adapt  it  to 
changes  in  the  environment  At  the  period  of  maximum  develop- 
ment of  any  type  of  structure  it  must  be  fairly  well  adapted  to  its 
enrin^iiment,  and  it  becomes  si)ecialized  in  form  and  vigorous  in 
growth,  ttsually  attaining  relatively  large  size,  as  in  the  lepido- 
phyt«»ft,  calamites,  cordaites,  and  tree-ferns  of  the  Carboniferous,  the 
dinosaurs  of  the  Jura,  and  the  great  sequoias.  All  these  must  have 
once  Ixen  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  environment.  But  as  soon  as 
a  change  begins  to  take  place  in  the  environment  the  degree  of 
»rlaptation  begins  to  diminish.  The  result,  however,  is  not  a  retrac- 
ing of  any  of  the  steps  in  specialization  that  have  been  taken.  It  is 
first  diminishing  abundance  and  supremacy  of  these  specialized 
forms,  then  their  more  and  more  complete  subordination  to  the  more 
n^'omuB  tyjies,  i.€.,  those  better  adapted  to  the  now  changed  envi- 
ronment, and  finally  tlieir  extinction.  But  they  go  down  just  as 
they  are,  with  all  their  specialization  of  form  and  size,  and  simply 
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perish  from  inability  longer  to  compete  with  the  rising  types  of  life. 
It  is  possible  that,  if  human  aid  does  not  prevent  it,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  mammoth  trees  of  the  Sierras  may  be  the  largest 
and  grandest  individual  of  its  race. 

Just  how  specialization  entails  extinction  is  an  important  ques- 
tion. Often,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  just  cited,  the  organisms 
become  overgrown,  and,  as  it  were,  bi*eak  down  by  their  own 
weight  the  moment  that  perfect  adaptation  ceases  which  enabled 
them  to  attain  such  proportions.  But  there  are  many  other  more 
subtle  causes  at  work  in  the  same  direction.  I  shall  not  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  them  here,  but  will  instance  one  case  which  will 
give  a  clear  idea  of  how  specialization  may  work  its  own  destruction. 
It  is  well  known  that  some  species  of  Yucca  depend  for  their  con- 
tinuance upon  cross  fertilization  through  insect  agency,  and  that 
their  flowers  have  become  specialized  so  as  to  permit  a  certain 
species  of  insect,  the  Yuccasella  pronuba,  to  effect  this  cross  fertiliza- 
tion. Kow  if  this  plant  should  be  transported  by  any  agency  to  a 
habitat  where  this  insect  does  not  exist  it  must  inevitably  perish. 
It  cannot  wander  beyond  the  range  of  the  insect,  and  if  for  any 
reason  the  insect  should  die  out  the  plant  must  also  die.  This 
extreme  case  vividly  illustrates  the  whole  subject  of  overspecializa- 
tion  and  the  precarious  nature  of  highly  specialized  organisms,  for 
there  are  all  degrees  of  the  phenomena  and  every  form  of  specializa- 
tion makes  the  life  of  the  species  short  and  uncertain. 

When  we  say  that  any  once  vigorous  type  has  dwindled  since  the 
period  of  maximum  development  and  left  only  degenerate  survivors 
in  our  time,  the  statement  is  not  altogether  correct  and  is  mislead- 
ing. The  truth  is  that  the  highly  specialized  forms  do  not  degene- 
rate or  retrograde  at  all,  but  perish  as  they  were,  being  simply 
crowded  out  of  existence.  'What  persists  is  the  unspecialized  forms 
of  the  same  type  that  were  contemporary  with  the  specialized  ones, 
but  escaped  competition  because  not  specialized.  These  may  come 
on  down  and  even  improve  somewhat,  but  they  will  appear  by  com- 
parison to  be  degenerate.  Such  are  all  the  long-lived  races  of  both 
animals  and  plants  that  are  found,  like  Lingula,  passing  on  up 
through  many  geological  formations. 

How  do  all  these  principles  apply  to  human  races?  Careful 
examination  reveals  a  close  parallelism.  Races  and  nations  become 
overgrown  and  disappear.    Peoples  become  overspecialized  and  fall 
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an  easy  prey  to  the  more  vigorous  surroanding  ones,  and  a  high 
state  of  ciTili2ati<Ni  is  always  precarious.  Races  and  peoples  are 
always  giving  off  their  most  highly  vitaliaed  elements  and  being 
tnuuplanted  to  new  soil,  leaving  the  parent  country  to  decline  or  be 
swallowed  up.  The  plot  of  the  **  .£neid,*'  though  it  be  a  my  tli,  at  least 
illustrates  this  truth.  Troy  was  swallowed  up  by  Greece,  but  not 
until  it  had  been  transplanted  to  lioine,  and  the  Penjama  recidiva 
handed  un  the  qualities  of  Trojan  character  to  later  ages.  Italy  was 
the  vani^ard  of  civilization  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  she 
tranHferriKl  her  scepter  to  Spain,  which  held  it  during  the  seven- 
teenth^ and  in  turn  transferred  it  to  France.  It  passed  to  England 
in  the  nineteenth,  and  bids  fair  to  cross  the  Atlantic  before  the 
close  of  the  twentieth*  Race  and  national  degeneration  or  decadence 
means  notliing  more  than  this  pushing  out  of  the  vigorous  branches 
<ir  sym pedes  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  parent  trunks.  The  organ icists 
S4N>  in  Colonization  the  phenomenon  of  social  reproduction.  This  is 
at  least  a  half  truth.  Colonization  often  means  regeneration;  it 
in»-aiis  race  development;  it  means  social  evolution. 

Cbeative  Svxtuesis 

I  K»rrow  this  expression  from  Wundt,^  who  gives  the  central  idea 
of  it  in  the  following  passage :  "  There  is  absolutely  no  form  which 
in  the  meaning  and  value  of  its  content  is  not  something  more  than 
t',»*  tjj<*re  sum  of  its  factors  or  than  the  mere  mechanical  resultant 
4*{  \X-i  comiKments"  (p.  274).*  But  I  shall  make  of  it  a  still  wider 
aj'!  liration  than  he  does.  It  seems  to  me  to  embody  the  answer 
ti»  a  Ian:**  amount  of  what  passes  for  very  wise,  but  what  I  have 
always  rf*'^rdf*d  as  not  only  superficial  but  also  essentially  false 
rf'a<oinn;».  The  idea  is  so  far-reaching  that  I  cannot  hope  to  pre- 
^ut  all  its  apf>li(*ations  in  this  chapter.  The  most  I  can  do  is 
to  l.iy  down  the  principle  and  let  the  applications  come  at  their 
[►n-jK-r  times  and  places  as  we  procee<l.     The  conception  was  not 

1  ••  I^»;ik."  E.oe  t*ntoraurhuni;der  Principlen  derErkt-nntnisH  timl  ilor  MethtMloii 
w{<Mm«rhaftlirlii»r  For^rhonir.  Von  WiUielm  Wnndt.  Zwci  Biitidp.  Zwelie  um- 
lp«rb^i«Ce  AnAafCS.  HtuttKart,  1H$I5.  Zweiter  Hand.  MetluMieiilelira.  Ziieite 
A^'lt'^'I'ine.  l>>Kik  di»r  (}«*i4ti»iiwis!M*nHrhaft«n.  Zweltes  raplt<4.  I  Ho  Lupik  diT 
P«\'*h'.W*ff1^.  §  4.    IHa  PriucipleDderPNycholo^W'  ;  d  :  l)a.H  Prinoip  der  Sohopforisclien 

A)DtiMs^.  pp.  ai7-2»i. 

>  '  E*  K^M  afasolttt  keln  solcbM  Gebikle,  dan  nicht  nach  dor  Bcileutnng  uiid  dem 
Wrrth  •rin*^  lobalt^  mclir  wiirc  aLs  die  bl«>«»MJ  Suiume  srlner  Faotoren  twlor  die 
kUmte  mechantorhfi  ResultaDte  MSner  Components,"  loc.  cit.,  p.  274. 
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entirely  new  when  I  met  with  the  expression  in  Wundt's  '*  Logik," 
but  this  expression,  I  freely  confess,  had  the  effect  to  render  it 
more  definite  and  clear.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  composite  idea. 
The  notion  embodied  in  the  second  component  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  fertile  truth  taught  most  clearly  by  chemistry 
that  a  compound  of  two  substances  is  something  more  than  the 
sum  of  those  substances,  and  is  in  a  proper  sense  a  third  and  dif- 
ferent substance.  That  its  properties  are  in  some  way  derived 
from  and  due  to  those  of  its  components  is  not  denied,  but  the 
relation  is  one  that  no  human  insight  can  fully  comprehend.  Ko 
one,  for  example,  could  predict  in  advance  what  kind  of  a  sub- 
stance would  result  from  even  so  simple  a  combination  as  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter.  No  one  could  have  told  till  he  had  tried  it  whether 
the  resulting  substance  would  be  a  gas,  like  both  the  components, 
or  a  liquid,  as  it  is  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  a  solid,  as  it  is  at 
lower  temperatures.  Much  less  could  any  one  have  told  what  its 
properties  would  be. 

The  common  hypothesis  on  which  the  substances  resulting  from 
the  chemical  union  of  components  which  are  themselves  composite 
is  explained  is  that  the  molecules  of  the  components  enter  into  the 
new  aggregate  as  units  without  previous  decomposition  into  their 
simpler  elements;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  known  to  be 
true. 

This  chemical  synthesis  has  long  been  believed  to  typify  a  large 
number  of  other  phenomena  in  all  departments  of  nature.  The 
indestructibility  of  matter  requires  us  to  suppose  that  different 
things  are  nothing  but  so  many  combinations  of  elements  that  have 
always  existed,  and  this  truth  is  apt  to  generate  the  idea  that  there 
is  really  "nothing  new  under  the  sun."  This  idea,  although  em- 
bodying a  very  general  truth,  really  leads  to  a  false  conception  of 
nature,  the  conception  namely  that  there  are  no  real  differences 
in  things,  and  that  the  universe  is  a  monotonous  sameness.  The 
facts  of  chemical  union  resulting  in  products  wholly  unlike  their 
components  tend  to  dispel  this  illusion,  but  the  law  of  aggregation 
or  recompounding  is  not  perceived  to  be  a  universal  one,  applicable 
to  all  departments  of  nature.  Spencer  and  others  have  successfully 
shown  that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  is  to  this  truth  that  Durkheim 
appeals  in  defense  of  the  existence  of  distinctively  social  phenomena. 
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Itut  this  universal  chemism,  or  intimate  blending  of  elements  with 
ojuiplete  loss  of  individuality  and  reappearance  in  new  forms,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  mechanical  mixture  or  amalgamation,  required 
to  be  more  deeply  studied.  The  moment  we  recognize  that  it  is 
rr^Uice,  although  it  thereby  acquires  no  quality  that  it  did  not  pos- 
t»«^s  before,  a  flotxl  of  light  is  shed  on  the  entire  process,  and  we  then 
!M^  how  it  can  be  that  an  infinite  variety  may  spring  from  relatively 
ifw  elc'ments,  or,  indeed,  from  an  assumed  unitary  substratum  of 
the  universe. 

r  mj/iow.  —  The  popular  conception  of  creation  is  vague  and  con- 
fu2»e(L  The  old  view,  and  the  theological  view  generally,  is  the 
making  of  something  without  materials  —  creation  out  of  nothing. 
liut  the  mind  cannot  conceive  this,  and  in  the  face  of  medieval 
theologism  the  maxim  ex  nihilo  nihil JU  has  always  been  constantly 
reiieat4*d  and  never  seriously  gainsaid.  The  only  rational  or  think- 
able idea  of  creation  has  always  been  that  of  putting  previously 
existing  things  into  new  forms.  If  we  go  outside  of  metaphysics 
and  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  art  we  find  that  this  is  the  funda- 
mental conception  ui)on  which  all  art  rests.  Art  erects  ideals,  and 
i<l«*als  are  creations  in  just  this  sense.  It  is  common  to  speak  of 
the  {lerfertion  of  nature  and  to  hear  it  said  that  art  imitates  nature. 
These  are  U>th  false  conceptions.  Nature  is  everywhere  imperfect, 
and  art  always  aims  to  improve  upon  nature.  No  two  natural 
ohjwts  are  exactly  alike.  This  is  l)ecause  no  natural  object  is 
i'leally  i>erfect.  The  differences  are  due  to  defects.  Let  a  botanist 
try  to  find  a  jwrfect  specimen  of  a  plant  that  grows  abundantly 
around  him.  He  will  examine  dozens  or  hundreds  and  then  be 
<'-uij»«*ne<l  to  take  one  that  he  sees  to  be  defective.  I  have  often 
^•:inh«-<l  long  and  faithfully  to  find  a  i)erfuct  leaf  on  a  tree  full 
•  f  leaves  without  succeeding.  Something  is  always  lacking.  The 
f'ni^on  why  we  know  our  friends  and  neighbors  is  because  no 
human  face  is  jjerfect  Only  lovers  find  each  other  perfect,  and 
marriage  to<>  often  quickly  disiu^ls  the  illusion.  We  think  that 
f«irei;^ner8  all  look  alike,  but  among  themselves  even  Chinese  and 
.Xmerinds  know  one  another.  It  is  said  that  the  Alpine  shephcnls 
know  their  sheep,  and  I  can  bt^lieve  it,  Ix'cause  when  a  boy  it  was 
my  duty  to  "  tend  **  my  father's  sheep,  which  usually  numlH»red  a 
hunilred  or  more,  and  I  not  only  knew  them  all  but  gave  them  all 
names.     Now  they  must  have  all  differed,  and   these   differences 
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were  deTiations  from  an  ideal^  always  falling  below  it,  because 
thei-e  is  no  possibility  of  rising  above  it  That  would  involve  a 
oontradiction  of  terms. 

Nature  is  always  imperfect,  but  the  mind,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development,  or  with  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation  and  training, 
becomes  capable  of  forming  ideals  of  perfection.  It  acquires  the 
power  of  seeing  the  defects  in  nature  and  of  supplying  them  in 
imagination.  This  is  the  creative  imagination  which  precedes  all 
art.  Creative  genius  is  the  next  step,  which  is  the  capacity  for 
supplying  these  defects  in  nature  outside  of  the  imagination  in 
some  concrete  objective  way.  The  fine  arts  are  the  ways  in 
which  it  does  this.  The  history  of  the  formation  and  execution 
of  ideals  is  an  interesting  one.  Those  stiange  conventionalized 
figures  that  characterize  ancient  Oriental  art  and  that  of  barbaric 
races  —  obelisks,  totem  posts,  etc.  —  merely  show  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  peoples  was  limited  to  general  forms  and  could  not 
rise  to  exact  representation.  Not  imtil  we  come  to  Greek  art  do 
we  find  the  power  of  perfect  representation  coupled  with  the  genius 
for  its  complete  execution. 

It  is  truly  said  that  imagination  cannot  exceed  observation,  that 
the  artist  can  put  nothing  into  his  picture  that  he  has  not  seen  in 
nature.  Creation  does  not  imply  this.  What  the  artist  does  is  to 
take  the  perfect  parts  of  many  imperfect  models  and  combine  them 
in  one  in  which  all  the  parts  are  perfect.  This  is  the  essence  of 
creative  genius.  The  mind  cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
any  more  than  can  the  hands.  All  it  can  do  is  to  elaborate  and 
rearrange  the  materials  it  has  previously  received  through  the 
senses.  2^ihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  prints  in  semu.  But  with  these 
materials  it  not  only  can  reconstruct  but  it  can  construct  The 
imagination,  as  thus  understood,  is  a  faculty  of  the  intellect  which 
has  developed  jjari  pn^u  with  its  other  faculties.  The  immediate 
antecedent  of  imagination  is  imitation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  former  grew  out  of  the  latter.  Those  animals  to  which  we 
ascribe  the  highest  psychic  powers  are  the  most  imitative.  The  rear 
son  why  the  apes  are  such  mimics  is  that  their  minds  are  more 
highly  developed  than  those  of  other  animals.  They  are  approach- 
ing a  stage  at  which  the  formation  of  ideals  is  possible.  Prom  the 
highest  degrees  of  imitativcness  to  the  lowest  degrees  of  imagina- 
tion IS  a  short  step,  and  it  is  just  here  that  one  of  the  bridges  spans 
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the  chasm  between  animal  and  man.  M.  Tarde  would  hare  laid  a 
•c»lxfl  {tsjchological  foundation  for  his  philosophy  if  he  had  recognized 
this  truth  and  Ulustrated  it  in  his  customary  way. 

S€jci*d  IdeaU.  —  We  have  seen  that  the  essential  condition  of  all 
art  s>  the  psychic  jwwer  of  forming  ideals.  Their  execution  is  cer- 
tain to  follow  their  creation.  It  has  often  been  remaiked  that 
fiersons  of  an  artistic  turn  of  mind  often  become,  especially  in  later 
life,  social  rt^formers,  and  the  examples  of  Ruskin,  William  Morris, 
Huwells,  Bellamy,  and  others  are  brought  forward.  I  once  heard  a 
Wtnrer  on  sociology  at  a  university  lay  great  emphasis  on  this  fact 
l«fore  his  class,  and  he  treated  it  simply  as  a  remarkable  and  appar- 
ently inexplicable  coincidence.  This  led  me  to  reflect  upon  it,  but 
tlie  explanation  was  not  far  to  seek.  An  artist  or  art  critic,  like 
Raskin,  possesses  a  mind  specially  constituted  for  seeing  ideals  in 
nature.  Such  a  mind  instantly  detects  the  defects  in  everything 
observed  and  unconsciously  supplies  the  missing  parts.  This  faculty 
is  frt*oeral,  and  need  not  be  confined  to  human  features,  to  architec- 
tural dt'signs,  to  statues,  x>ortraits,  and  landscapes.  It  may  take 
any  direction.  After  a  life  engaged  in  the  search  of  ideals  in  the 
world  of  material  things,  the  mind  often  grows  more  serious  and  is 
more  and  mcire  s^'miathetic.  It  lays  more  stress  on  moral  defects, 
an<l  in  the  most  natural  way  conceivable,  it  proceeds  to  form  ethical 
and  arjcial  ideals  by  the  same  proc<>ss  that  it  has  always  formed 
esthetic  ideals.  The  defectiveness  of  the  social  state  in  ])ermitting 
•o  nmch  sufToring  is  vividly  represented,  and  the  image  of  an  ideal 
toriety  in  m*hich  this  would  be  prevented  spontaneously  arises  in 
the  mind.  Instinctively,  too,  the  born  artist,  now  l)ecome  a  social 
artist,  proceeds  to  construct  such  an  ideal  society,  and  we  have  a 
irreat  array  of  Utopias,  and  Arcadias,  and  Altrurias,  in  .which  imagi- 
nation «1  rives  out  all  the  hard,  stem  realities  of  life,  and  leaves  only 
Eliiens  and  Paradises.  The  highest  flights  of  artistic  ingenuity  and 
cn-ativt*  i»owcr  are  attained,  and  by  looking  forwanl  and  backwanl 
every  shadow  that  is  cast  on  society  is  banished  leaving  only  sun-lit 
Elysian  fields. 

To  indulgi*  in  an  apparent  hyi>erbole,  the  moral  and  social 
rpformer,  nay,  the  social  and  iK>litical  agitator  or  even  fanatic,  pro- 
vided h«  be  sincere  and  not  a  s<*lf-seeker,  exercises  the  same  faculty 
as  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter,  and  out  of  all  these  fields 
of  art,  even  from  that  of  music,  there  have  been  recruite<l,  in  this 
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perfectly  natural  and  legitimate  way,  philanthropists,  humanitarians, 
socialists,  idealists,  religious,  economic,  and  social  reformers.  The 
list  is  large,  but  as  representative  types,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, we  may  properly  name  Victor  Hugo,  Tolstoi,  Wagner,  Millet, 
Swinburne,  and  George  Eliot. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  difference  between  esthetic  art  and 
social  art,  as  thus  described,  in  that  the  first  relates  to  the  beautiful 
while  the  second  relates  to  the  good ;  but  this  is  rather  a  distinction 
than  a  difference,  since  there  is  a  recognized  moral  beauty,  and  also 
because,  as  all  true  philosophers  of  aii;  admit,  the  ultimate  object  of 
art  is  to  please,  so  that  both  rest  on  feeling,  and  thus  have  a  moral 
basis.  And  if  the  social  artist  is  moved  more  by  pain  to  be  relieved 
than  by  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  his  ideal  society,  this  is  only  a 
difference  of  degree,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  creative  art  is  the  pain  caused  by  the  defects, 
maladjustments,  discords,  jars,  and  eyesores  that  the  real  world 
constantly  inflicts  upon  the  hypersensitive  organization  of  the 
artist. 

Again  it  may  be  urged  that  a  work  of  art  is  a  real  and  lasting 
contribution  to  the  world's  possessions,  not  to  be  set  aside  as  foolish, 
or  trivial,  or  useless,  while  a  social  utopia  is  an  ideal  and  nothing 
more,  a  chimera,  an  Unding,  to  be  set  aside  as  the  vaporing  of  an 
unbalanced  mind.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  some  Utopias 
do  not  answer  this  description,  but,  independently  of  all  practical 
considerations,  are,  in  and  of  themselves,  works  of  art.  No  one  will 
probably  deny  this  merit  to  those  of  Plato  and  More,  and  a  little 
later  that  of  Bellamy  is  likely  to  become  a  classic.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  the  psychological  nature  of  these  operations  that  we  are 
considering  and  not  their  value.  And  what  is  ai*t  but  exaggeration 
of  nature,  a  charming  unreality,  more  unrealizable  than  the  wildest 
Utopia  ?  There  never  was,  there  never  can  be  an  Apollo  Belvidere 
or  a  Venus  of  Milo. 

The  Poetic  Idea.  —  The  train  of  thought  that  we  have  been  follow- 
ing out  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  poetic  idea. 
The  close  relation  or  practical  identity  of  poetry  and  prophecy  has 
been  frequently  recognized,  but  an  analysis  of  its  psychological  char- 
acter seems  to  be  thus  fai-  lacking.  This  subject  furnishes  another 
good  illustration  of  the  light  that  the  natural  sciences  shed  on  the 
highest  forms  of  ideation.    Already  in  this  chapter  it  has  been  shown 
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how  difficult  it  must  be  for  any  but  a  botanist,  familiar  with  the 
principle  of  symiKxlial  dichotomy,  to  seize  and  firmly  grasp  one  of 
th«  most  essential  characteristics  of  universal  evolution,  and  now  we 
shall  see  how  a  comprehension  of  the  truths  of  organic  development 
may  supply  the  materials  for  a  clear  conception  of  so  different  a 
phenomenon  as  the  unfolding  of  a  jwetic  or  prophetic  formula.  A 
true  iKM't,  especially  one  whose  mind  is  stored  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  is  in  very  truth  a  prophet,  and  is  the  subject  of  veritable 
inspirations,  which  he  occasionally  formulates  as  it  were  uncon- 
M'ifiusly.  He  is  a  seer,  i.e.,  he  sees  truth  that  others  do  not  see. 
He  M*»»8  it  only  vaguely  and  utters  it  vaguely  in  forms  that  may 
afi*m  meaningless  to  his  contem|)oraries,  but  after  time  has  wrought 
its  chaiig(>a  and  separated  out  the  elements  that  were  in  his  mind 
the  meaning  of  his  phrases  emerges,  and  the  truth  vaguely  expressed 
l»»(<i>me8  definite  and  clear.  The  faculty  is,  like  imagination,  a 
p«irely  creative  one.  The  truth  expressed  was  never  presented  to 
Xlw  sens<*8,  but  only  its  elements,  which  he  puts  together  and  con- 
.structs  a  new  truth  which  time  will  ultimately  reveal. 

Now  the  objective  evolution  of  nature  is  parallel  to  the  subjective 
evolution  of  mind,  and  a  study  of  evolution  throws  light  on  mental 
proor-^ses.  In  the  organic  world  we  know  that  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion is  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  through  systematic 
differentiation.  All  life  has  sprung  from  a  homogeneous,  undifferen- 
tiaUnl  plasm,  which  contained  within  itself  the  potency  of  all  the 
rarirti  fonns  that  have  evolved  out  of  this  plasm.  All  through  the 
hi>tury  of  organic  development  there  occur  relatively  undifferen- 
ti.it*^!  furms  which  later  divide  up  and  take  on  a  numlK»r  of  definite 
^liajK's,  all  of  which  are  suggested  by  these  ancestral  forms.  Agas- 
si/, wlio  resisted  the  man*!)  of  evolutionary  ideas  to  the  end  of  his 
!;f»\  rh»arly  saw  this  truth,  and  he  it  was  who  called  such  forms 
tomprehensive  or  prophetic  types.  He  attributed  them  to  a  gi-eat 
prtttrdained  plan  conceivwl  by  the  deity  and  slowly  worked  out  in 
thin  way  through  geologic  ages.  These  comi)rehensive  types  occur 
in  all  dei>artnients  of  organic  nature,  and  no  enumeration  of  them  is 
rallM  for.  But  I  will  mention  one  that  is  practically  unknown  to 
the  world,  and  which,  as  I  discovered  it  myself,  has  brought  this 
truth  more  closely  home  to  me  than  any  other.  As  it  is  quite  as 
Rood  an  illustration  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  I  feel  justified  in 
UAini^  it. 
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In  1883,  while  operating  in  the  Lower  Yellowstone  Valley  in 
Montana,  I  collected  in  the  Laramie  Group,  in  beds  underlying  the 
Fort  Union  deposits,  and  therefore  probably  belonging  to  the  extreme 
Upper  Cretaceous,  a  singular  fossil  plant,  as  yet  unnamed,  but  to 
which  I  have  since  devoted  considerable  study.  I  described  it  in  a 
paper  read  by  me  before  the  Geological  Section  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing in  1888,  and  illustrated  it  by  a  number  of  lantern  views.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  description  here,  but  will  quote  my  conclusions  as 
presented  in  that  paper  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  for  that  year  (Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  201) :  — 

I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  "  comprehensive  type  "  of  vascular  crypto- 
gamic  life,  embodying  some  of  the  characters  of  several  well  known  living 
types,  viz.,  1.  The  large  tufted  central  base  is  suggestive  of  that  of  most 
species  of  Isoetes,  and  the  long  weak  stems  of  certain  of  these  species  are 
observed  to  recline  and  lie  prostrate  in  all  directions  around  this  center. 
2.  The  double  row  of  spore-cases  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  agrees  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  with  that  of  Ophioglossum,  and  the  elliptic  expansion  may  be 
regarded  as  homologues  of  the  larger  blade-like  fronds  of  that  genus,  which 
may  easily  be  imagined  to  have  the  spores  borne  along  its  median  line  instead 
of  on  a  special  fruiting  frond.  3.  The  prostrate  sinuous  habit  is  not  widely 
unlike  that  of  certain  creeping  species  of  Lycopodium,  as,  e.g.,  L,  annotinumy 
and  the  tooth -like  appendages  may  be  the  reduced  homologues  of  the  scale- 
like leaves  of  that  genus.  4.  A  still  further  approach  is  seen  in  Selaginella 
where  the  scales  have  become  distichous  and  the  stems  flat  and  closely  creep- 
ing. This  parallel  is  well-nigh  complete  in  those  species,  such  as  5.  Douglasiiy 
in  which  the  spores  are  borne  in  terminal  spikes,  like  those  of  most  Lycopo- 
diums,  except  that  these  are  more  or  less  flattened  and  two-ranked.  5.  Finally, 
ignoring  the  appendicular  organs  of  Marsilia  we  see  in  the  fruit-bearing  por- 
tion a  further  analogy  to  our  fossil,  the  fruiting  stems  radiating  from  the 
thickened  base  and  bearing  the  spores  at  their  apex. 

The  fossil  would  thus  represent  a  highly  generalized  type  and  may  be 
phylogenetically  related  to  all  these  more  specialized  modem  forms  with 
each  of  which  it  seems  to  possess  some  characters  in  common. 

Such  facts  as  these  incline  me  to  believe  that  evolution  is  not 
always  typically  sympodial,  although  it  is  probably  never  typically 
monopodial.  They  indicate  that  there  sometimes  occurs  what  may 
be  called  polychotomy,  in  which  the  main  trunk  divides  up  some- 
what equally,  producing  a  number  of  large  trunks  or  branches,  each 
possessing  some  of  the  characters  of  the  common  ancestor,  which 
subsequently  become  further  differentiated  and  specialized,  resulting 
in  the  different  existing  forms.    Thus  my  prophetic  Laramie  plant 
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may  have  been  the  common  ancestor  of  Isoetes,  Ophioglossum,  Lyco- 
podium,  Selaginella,  and  Marsilia.  But  as  some  of  these  genera 
have  been  found  to  have  near  relatives  at  least  in  still  older  strata, 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  my  form  is  a  late,  lingering  hold-over, 
somewhat  depauperate,  of  a  much  more  ancient  form. 

This  case,  however,  represents  at  best  a  somewhat  late,  and  relar 
lively,  a  highly  differentiated  type,  and  far  back  of  it  must  have 
existed  more  and  more  homogeneous  forms  in  which  these  characters 
cuald  not  Ije  seen,  although  their  elements  must  have  been  present  in 
tliem.  Such  are  all  the  earlier  ontogenetic  stages  in  the  devel()}> 
meut  of  even  the  highest  living  organisms,  whether  vegetable  or  aui* 
niaK  accMirding  to  Von  Baer's  law.  If  these  are  traced  backward  we 
arrive  at  last  at  the  egg,  the  germ  cells,  and  the  s]>erm  cells,  which 
must  in  some  way  emlxxly  all  the  Afdwjen  of  the  mature  organism. 

Th<»s«!  facta  now  belong  to  the  elementary  truths  of  biology 
familiar  to  all  informed  persons.  But  their  familiarity  does  not 
(letra4*t  from  their  profound  signiiicauce.  It  is^  however,  high  time 
that  thf  application  of  all  this  l)e  made  to  the  poetic  idea,  although 
few  readers  will  probably  need  to  have  it  made  at  all,  since  it  must 
have  alreaily  lx*come  clear  to  them.  It  is  that  a  luetic  idea  is  a 
hoifUMjfneouif  undifferontidted  truth  embodying  the  germs  of  many  dis- 
tinct truths  which  in  the  jirocess  of  time  and  of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  ideas,  are  destined  to  take  clear  and  definite  forms.  Its 
rairuenfss  of  lx)th  conception  and  expression  belongs  to  its  essential 
rharairter  as  sueh,  as  the  exact  psychologic  homclogue  of  the  bio- 
i«»'ji«'  fiuts  alK>ve  described.  It  was  thus,  for  example, that  Emerson 
voi<f<l  the  great  trutli  of  evolution  when  he  said :  — 

Ami,  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Moanta  through  all  the  spires  of  form.* 

J  ••  Natnre,**  Uy  Rftlph  Walilo  Emerson,  oHKitmlly  pnhllsliod  In  Sppt«»nilM»r,  1K30. 
!>  «  f«lit-i*n  U  now  very  rare  hot  the  eHsay  o(*cupies  the  first  plat-e  in  Emerson's 
••  Mi^  •  ll»iiir^."  pabU%hi'<l  in  IHTj^i.  "  Nature  "  is  a  prost-  cssiiy,  but  to  it  was  prclixed 
ft»  a  iii«/tu»  tiieM  lli»es :  — 

A  tubtle  chain  of  ronntVss  rinjfs 
Th«»  tifxt  nnto  the  farthest  brlnp«« : 
Tli^  eye  rrads  omi-ns  where  it  pn  «, 
Ami  flp«*Ak^  all  lan{;na(;es  the  rose; 
And,  strivinf^  to  he  man,  the  worm 
Moantt  throu{:b  all  the  spires  of  form. 

1b  bi«  w«»rk  on,  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  his  life.  Writin^R.  «nd  Philosophy," 
IlftstoD,  IH«1,  Mr.  Georjce  Willis  Cooke  sutes  (p.  40)  that  "Nature"  was  publinbeil 
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Poesis}  —  I  use  this  term  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  Greek  word 
as  used  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  other  of  the  older  Greek 
writers,  and  also  sometimes  by  Plato,  and  not  in  the  later  derivative 
sense  of  poesy  or  poetry.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
genesis.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  telesis,  which  is 
the  name  I  give  to  Part  III  of  this  work.  That  is  also  the  antithesis 
to  genesis,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  and  the  distinction  will 
be  fully  pointed  out.  What  it  concerns  us  to  emphasize  now  is  that 
most  of  what  has  been  said  of  what  is  called  fine  art  is  true  also  of 
practical  art.  Whichever  should  stand  first,  and  they  were  doubt- 
less developed  jxinpcw^u,  inventive  genius,  as  well  as  creative  genius, 
is  a  faculty  for  putting  together  raw  materials  so  as  to  form  new 
combinations.'  The  product  is  something  different  from  that  which 
existed  before.  It  is  a  creation.  Poesis  is  a  form  of  creative  syn- 
thesis. In  esthetic  creation  the  thing  made  is  an  ideal  freed  from 
the  crudities  of  nature  and  beautiful  to  contemplate.  In  inventive 
creation  the  thing  made  is  useful  and  serves  a  practical  purpose. 
Here  the  defects  of  nature  that  are  specially  attended  to  are  the 
obstructions  to  existence.  Nature  is  not  only  crude  and  uncouth 
but  she  is  obnoxious  and  destructive.  She  is  also  wasteful  and 
extravagant,  and  inventive  genius  works  for  economy.  The  special 
quality  to  which  inventive  genius  applies  itself  is  utility.  Here  is  a 
new  or  fourth  category  to  be  added  to  the  conventional  three — truth, 
beauty,  goodness.  The  useful  is  not  the  same  as  the  good,  as  used 
in  this  formula,  but  it  is  even  more  important  because  of  universal 
application,  while  the  field  of  ethics  is  a  restricted  one  which  is  con- 
stantly contracting.  The  completed  formula  should  then  be;  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  useful,  in  which  the  useful  is 
not  put  last  because  least,  but  only  because  the  last  to  be  recognized. 

But  poesis  is  more  than  invention  and  more  than  art.  It  is  both. 
It  embodies  a  form  of  imagination  as  well  as  a  form  of  creation.     Or 

in  September,  1836.  This  poetic  adumbration  of  modern  evolutionary  doctrine  there- 
fore antedates  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species"  by  twenty-three  years.  As  Emerson 
was  familiar  with  Goethe's  writings  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  works  should  breathe 
the  spirit  of  evolution.  The  remarkable  thing  in  this  is  that  he  should  have  men- 
tioned the  "  worm,"  since  it  Is  through  the  Vermes  that  the  vertebrate  type  was  de- 
rived. If  he  had  said  the  snail  the  scientific  character  of  the  passage  would  have 
been  lost. 

1  Gr.  Toiyiffii^  a  making. 

'  No  one  has  seen  or  expressed  this  truth  more  clearly  than  Condorcet.  See  the 
**  Tableau  historique  des  Progress  de  TEsprit  humain,"  Paris,  1900,  pp.  327  ft. 
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rather,  as  in  esthetic  art,  it  first  creates  an  ideal  and  then  creates  an 
object  which  materializes  that  ideal.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the 
nature  of  that  ideal.  Instead  of  an  ideal  beauty  it  is  an  ideal  utility. 
The  first  step,  too,  is  a  form  of  imagination,  for  there  is  little  in  the 
raw  materials  used  to  suggest  that  utility,  and  it  requires  as  high  an 
order  of  genius  to  form  such  an  ideal  as  it  does  to  form  an  ideal  of 
symmetry  and  perfection.  Not  enough  has  yet  been  said  of  this 
wonderful  faculty  of  imagination.'  The  popular  conception  of  it  is 
far  too  narrow.  We  sometimes  hear  of  scientific  imagination.  There 
r**rtainly  is  such.  It  is  that  faculty  which  coordinates  the  disor- 
dered impressions  received  through  the  senses  and  out  of  them  con- 
structs a  truth.  For  truth  is  also  an  ideal  and  thought  is  a  form  of 
rreative  synthesis.  Experience  never  furnishes  truth.  Nothing  but 
a  creative  faculty  can  bring  truth  from  fact. 

GrnesiM.  —  Thus  far  I  have  only  considered  the  psychological 
a4{HHrt  of  the  subject.  Its  cosmological  aspect  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, but  can  be  better  understood  in  the  light  of  these  studies  in 
min<L  The  truth  now  to  be  enforced  is  that  nature  also  creates. 
The  case  with  which  we  started  of  the  formation  of  chemical  com- 
pounds illustrates  this  truth,  for  every  new  combination  is  not  only 
a  synthesis  but  a  creation.  Something  is  made  to  exist  which  did 
not  exist  before.  It  is  made  of  preexisting  materials,  but  it  is 
diff<frent  from  any  of  those  materials.  What  we  miss  is  the  ideal, 
but  while  the  creations  of  mind,  being  telic,  necessarily  proceed  from 
iileals,  the  creations  of  nature,  being  genetic,  do  not  proceed  from 
idi^ls.  They  are  none  the  less  creations.  Wherever  there  is  com- 
bination, as  distinguished  from  mixture — coalescence  as  distinguished 
from  coexistence  —  something  new  results,  and  there  is  creative  syn- 
thesis. But  this  is  the  principal  method  of  nature.  All  the  organ- 
ized movements  in  the  universe  involve  combination  and  coalescence. 
The  word  or^nic,  in  its  wider  sense,  implies  this.  Relations  that 
are  not  organic  in  this  sense  are  merely  accidental.  They  are  due  to 
conjun4rture^  which  is  itself  an  imi)ortant  factor  in  the  total  make-up 
of  things,  but  does  not  produce  that  intimate  interlocking  of  ele- 
ments necessary  to  render  their  union  a  new  unit.  The  branches 
of  an  oak  may  interlock  with  those  of  an  elm,  but  there  will  be  no 

>  In  thf^  French  langnag^  imagintr  is  to  Inrent  an  well  u  to  imaidne,  and  the  same 
b  tnie  fi»r  m«i»t  of  the  roman<*e  lanKiiaipoii.  The  rlUtinrtion  between  the  esthetic  and 
Um  narfal  has  been  differentiated  out  of  the  hotD<»geneoti8  idea  of  creation. 
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coalescence,  no  cross  fertilization,  but  two  closely  related  species 
of  oak  thus  mechanically  forced  together  will  hybridize.  Entirely 
different  animals,  as  the  cat  and  the  dog,  would  be  sterile  inter  se, 
but  more  nearly  related  ones,  as  the  ass  and  the  horse,  are  partially 
fertile.  An  amalgam  or  an  alloy  can  scarcely  be  called  a  new  prod- 
uct, but  an  acid  or  a  salt  is  a  true  creation.  There  must  be  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  resemblance,  there  must  be  a  mutual  affinity,  before 
there  can  result  that  organic  union  which  constitutes  creation.  The 
synthesis  must  be  natural  and  not  fortuitous. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  application  of  creative  synthesis  to  the 
general  fact  of  filiation.  The  natui'al  order  of  the  sciences  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  the  higher  sciences 
are  the  creative  products  of  phenomena  of  a  lower  order.  The 
former  are  generated  by  the  latter,  and  all  generation,  or  genesis,  is 
creative.  The  relation  between  them  is  organic.  The  more  complex 
sciences  deal  with  these  new  products,  which  are,  indeed,  composed 
of  elements  constituting  the  units  of  the  less  complex  ones,  but  they 
are  no  longer  directly  recognizable  as  such,  having  combined  to  form 
units  of  a  higher  order,  and  it  is  these  higher  units  with  which  the 
complex  sciences  deal.  By  the  laws  of  motion  described  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  under  which  mechanical  motion  is  convei-ted  into 
molecular  motion,  physics  passes  into  chemistry.  By  the  recom- 
pounding  of  chemical  elements,  inorganic  compounds,  and  organic 
compounds,  protoplasm  is  evolved,  and  chemistry  passes  into  biology. 
By  a  further  process  of  recompounding,  to  be  considered  in  future 
chapters,  life  passes  into  mind.  By  a  still  higher  series  of  creative 
acts  man  and  society  come  forth.  Kone  of  these  steps  will  be  neg- 
lected, but  their  full  treatment  here  would  be  to  anticipate. 

The  order  of  the  dependence  of  the  sciences  is  thus  seen  to  be 
something  more  than  the  inverse  order  of  generality  and  complexity. 
This  of  itself,  as  formulated  by  Comte,  is  a  great  truth,  but  there  is 
a  still  deeper  truth,  viz.,  that  each  of  the  higher  sciences  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  creative  synthesis  of  all  the  sciences  below  it  in  the 
scale.  Each  science  is  thus  distinct,  though  not  independent.  It  is  a 
new  and  different  field  of  phenomena.  Chemistry  is  not  physics,  but 
a  science  apart.  Biology  is  not  chemistry,  nor  is  psychology,  as  Comte 
maintained,  biology.  Sociology  is  not  psychology,  still  less  biology. 
It  is  a  science,  new  in  two  senses,  viz.,  those  of  being  newly  created  and 
newly  discovered.    It  is  the  product  of  recompounding  of  the  sim- 
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pier  sciences.  The  sociological  units  are  compounds  of  psychological 
units,  but  differ  as  much  from  their  components  as  corrosive  subli- 
mate differs  from  chlorine  or  mercury.  This  principle  also  explains 
the  relation  of  sociology  to  the  special  social  sciences.  It  is  not 
ijuite  enough  to  say  tliat  it  is  a  syntliesis  of  them  all.  It  is  the  new 
compound  which  their  synthesis  creates.  It  is  not  any  of  them  and 
it  is  not  all  of  them.  It  is  that  science  which  they  spontaneously 
generate.  It  is  a  genetic  product,  the  last  term  in  the  genesis  of 
^ciente.  The  s{)ecial  social  sciences  are  the  mi  its  of  aggregation 
tkit  organically  combine  to  create  sociology,  but  they  lose  their  in- 
dividuality as  comi^letely  as  do  chemical  units,  and  the  resultant 
I>n>lu('t  is  wholly  unlike  any  of  them  and  is  of  a  higher  order.  All 
this  is  true  of  any  of  tlie  complex  sciences,  but  sociology,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  entire  series,  is  enriched  by  all  the  truths  of 
natun*  and  embraces  all  truth.     It  is  the  acientia  scientiarum. 

Still  another  vexed  question  finds  its  solution  here,  to  wit,  the 
question  of  the  social  consciousness  or  collective  mind.  It  receives 
the  same  answer  as  the  rest.  The  social  mind  is  a  product  of  spon- 
tant'ous  creative  synthesis  of  all  individual  minds.  In  this  sense  it 
is  real.  That  it  differs  widely  from  any  individual  mind  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  many  writers.  In  this  case  the  resulting 
comiKiuuil^  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  compared  to  the  component  units, 
S'imewhat  represents  their  average.  It  seems  to  be  below  the  aver- 
a^'^,  but  this  is  i>ai'tly  from  the  habit  of  only  observing  the  highest 
I>*syrhic  phenomena  and  disregarding  the  lowest.  The  social  mind 
somi-times  .st»eni8  to  Xje  embryonic,  i.e.,  to  take  the  form  of  the  more 
primitive  mind  of  man  as  we  observe  it  in  uncivilized  races.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  manifestations  of  the  social  mind  the 
artiiiciiil  n»straints  of  civilized  life  are  removed.  The  period  of  the 
evolution  of  civility  is  very  short  ccmij)ared  with  the  precivilized 
lieriod,  anil  the  coat  of  civility  is  thin.  "  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you 
have  a  Tartar.''  Scratch  a  savant  and  you  have  a  savage.  The 
process  of  becoming  civilized  has  lH»en  one  of  restraint  The  civil- 
uwl  man  puts  his  best  foot  forward.  Civilized  life  helps  to  do  this. 
Living  in  houses,  every  one  concealed  from  his  fellows,  favors  the 
proe»*»s.  Witness  the  restraint  that  i)eople  feel  when  obliged,  even 
for  a  brief  fjeriod,  as  in  certain  cottages  at  the  seaside,  to  live  where 
what  they  say  can  be  heard  by  th(»  occupants  of  adjacent  rooms. 
How  the  tent  life  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Eurojwau  history  must  have 
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laid  bare  human  character !  That  of  the  army  does  this  now,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  personally  to  observe.  Pioneer  life  and  life 
in  mining  camps  has  the  same  effect.^ 

Now,  just  as  in  the  camp,  so  in  the  crowd,  the  restraints  of  civil- 
ized life  are  removed.  The  thin  veneering  that  covers  men^s  acts  in 
society  peels  off,  and  the  true  character  of  the  civilized  man  as  an 
enlightened  savage  comes  to  light.  The  veneering  consists  of  about 
half  culture  and  half  hypocrisy.  The  social  mind  partly  lays  off 
both  these  garbs  and  represents  men  more  nearly  as  they  are.  The 
acts  which  would  be  objectionable  in  private  life  are  shifted  to  the 
broad  shoulders  of  all  the  rest.  No  individual  holds  himself  respon- 
sible for  them.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  various  writers  and 
numerous  illustrations  given.  I  will  add  only  one,  which  relates  to 
one  of  the  most  recently  acquired  civilized  qualities,  viz.,  modesty. 
At  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  I  saw  a  crowd 
of  orderly,  well-dressed,  and  evidently  genteel  people  around  the 
monkey  cages,  and  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  alike  were  laughing 
and  shouting  and  gazing  at  actions  of  the  large  apes  which  probably 
not  one  of  those  present,  if  in  small  companies  acquainted  with  one 
another,  would  have  pretended  to  see.  I  made  a  note  of  the  fact  at 
the  time  as  illustrating  how  little  it  requires  to  rub  off  the  thin  wash 
of  modesty  that  covers  civilized  society.  And  it  is  much  the  same 
with  nearly  all  distinctively  civilized  qualities  of  man.  The  erratic 
and  erotic  career  of  Oscar  Wilde  would  furnish  another  illustration 
of  the  same  truth.  Remove  social  restraints  and  men  will  act  their 
natures,  and  social  ideals  are  so  much  higher  than  human  nature 
that  the  social  mind,  which  is  so  much  nearer  the  natural  mind  than 
the  individual  mind  is  under  these  restraints,  seems  much  lower, 
cruder,  and  more  primitive  than  that  of  individuals.  Its  qualitative 
differences  are  almost  wholly  due  to  the  removal  of  these  restraints. 
Much  more  might  be  said  under  this  head  but  it  would  be  uiiiinly 
a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  by  others. 

Synthetic  Creations  of  Nature, — We  thus  see  that  nature  is  crea- 
tive as  well  as  man,  that  creation  is  genetic  as  well  as  telic,  and  that 
the  products  of  genesis  as  well  as  those  of  telesis  are  products  of 
creative  synthesis.  It  is  these  wide  applications  of  creative  synthe- 
sis that  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  note,  and  we  may  now  briefly  review 
a  few  of  the  most  important  of  them.     The  fact  to  be  insisted  upon 

1  Dr.  Robs  has  emphasized  this  point.    See  his  "  Social  Control,"  pp.  45,  46. 
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is  that  evolution  is  through  and  through  creative.  As  change  after 
change  goes  on  from  the  nebular  chaos  toward  universal  cosmos, 
from  cosmos  to  bios,  and  from  bios  to  logos,  long  stretches  inter- 
vene betm'een  these  several  great  stadia,  during  which  the  creative 
products  have  not  as  yet  assumed  such  definite  forms  as  to  consti- 
tute turning  i>oints  or  crises  in  the  march  of  the  world's  progress. 
But  ever  and  anon  such  a  stage  is  reached,  and  a  new  creative 
pnMluct  is  brought  forth,  so  unlike  anything  tliat  has  hitherto 
existe^l,  and  so  cardinal  in  its  nature  as  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  new 
l»oint  of  dt*parture  to  all  future  evolution.  At  every  such  stage  the 
universe  seems  to  change  front  and  thenceforward  to  march  in  a 
new  direction.  There  have  been  many  such  cosmical  crises,  after 
each  of  which  there  has  been  a  new  universe. 

We  know  not  what  the  absolutely  elementary  state  of  matter  may 
be,  hut  the  universal  ether  is  now  almost  as  well  proved  as  the 
existence  of  fK>uderable  matter.  If  out  of  it  there  once  came  those 
relative  condensations  which  constituted  the  as  yet  homogeneous 
and  uudifFerentiated  masses  of  diffused  matter  called  nebulae,  this 
ui-.i<it  have  marked  one  of  the  cosmic  epochs  of  which  we  have 
»{MikeUy  and  such  a  nebula  may  be  regarded  as  a  synthetic  creation. 
That  such  nebulie  subsequently  differentiated  into  systems  of  worlds 
of  which  our  solar  system  is  one  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  nc*lMilar  hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace.  Every  such  world 
iiy^tem  is  a  cosmic  creation.  The  history  of  our  planet  has  doubt- 
If'x^  been  repeated  thousands  of  times  in  all  the  countless  star  sys- 
u*uis  that  we  have  ocular  demonstration  of  within  the  limits  of  our 
lenticular  universe.  As  we  know  little  of  other  planets  and  much 
of  oar  own,  we  can  only  assume  that  the  course  of  evolution  has 
been  similar  in  all.  Confining  ourselves  to  our  earth,  we  practically 
know  that  in  the  course  of  its  history  there  have  been  evolved  three 
of  tlie  eiKK*li-making  proi)erties  that  we  are  considering,  viz.,  life, 
feeling,  and  thought 

But  these  properties  belong  to  certain  material  products  that  have 
finit  been  evolved,  each  of  which  was  a  new  creation.  They  have 
ai^fMued  at  long  intervals  in  an  ascending  unilateral  series,  and 
each  successive  product,  while  possessing  all  the  pro])erties  of  the 
ooe  that  immediately  preceded  it,  possesses  the  one  additional  prop- 
erty by  which  it  is  specially  distinguished.  The  activities  mani- 
fested by  these  creative  products  of  evolution  are  cither  niolooular 
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or  molar,  and  each  gives  rise  to  some  kind  of  phenomena  which  are 
capable  of  classification.  Each  product  is  at  once  the  effect  of  ante- 
cedent causes  and  the  cause  of  further  effects,  and  the  kinds  of 
causes  to  which  these  latter  belong  may  also  be  classified.  Thus  all 
activities  are  either  molecular  or  molar,  all  phenomena  are  either 
physical,  vital,  psychic,  or  social,  and  all  causes  are  either  efficient, 
conative,  or  telic.  Placing  these  products  in  a  column  in  the  ascend- 
ing order  of  their  development,  and  the  properties  they  possess,  the 
quality  of  their  activities,  the  phenomena  they  manifest,  and  the 
nature  of  the  causes  through  which  they  work,  in  parallel  columns, 
we  shall  have  the  following  table :  — 

SYNTHETIC  CREATIONS  OF  NATURE 


DlFFERESTIAL  ATTRIBlTTia 

Pboducts 

Properties 

Activities 

Phenomena  1      Causes 

Society 

Man 

Animals 

Plants 

Protoplasm 

Organic  Compounds    ^ 

Inorganic  Compounds  • 

Chemical  Elements      ^ 

Universal  Ether 

Achievement 

Intellect 

Feeling 

Life 

Motility 

Chemism 

Vibration 

Molar 

Molecular 
Radiant 

Social 
Psychic 

Vital 
Physical 

Telic 
Conative 

Efficient 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  products  or  the  properties  of  this 
series,  each  of  these  steps  in  evolution,  or  synthetic  creations  of 
nature,  may  be  regarded  as  something  new,  i.e.,  as  something  that 
had  no  existence  before.  Although  their  primary  elements  always 
existed,  the  combinations  resulting  in  the  several  products  constitute 
so  many  distinct  things.  Although  the  properties  are  all  manifestar 
tions  of  the  universal  force,  still  that  force  never  manifested  itself 
before  in  anything  like  the  same  way.  They  are  wholly  different 
modes  of  motion.  Each  new  plane  of  existence  thus  attained  is  a 
fresh  base  of  operations.  The  successive  products  and  properties 
are  so  many  discrete  degrees  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  Only 
his  most  philosophical  disciples  know  just  what  Swedenborg  meant 
by  "  discrete  degrees,"  but  as  he  was  a  true  poet,  this  may  have  been 
a  poetic  idea  or  prophetic  vision  of  the  law  of  evolution  and  universal 
genesis  which  I  have  endeavored  to  sketch.     He  may  have  dimly 
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seen  the  creative  power  of  nature  and  the  principle  of  creative  syn- 
the%i.^  and  his  discrete  degrees  may  have  been  an  adumbration  of 
the  S3'uthetie  creations  of  nature. 

I  have  not  introduced  worlds  into  the  table  because  all  worlds 
roust  consist  of  chemical  elements,  inorganic  compounds,  and  organic 
com|>ounds,  and  the  property  of  chemism  must  be  common  to 
t})em  all.  Protoplasm,  though  probably  the  result  of  some  form  of 
r«*('i)m{>ounding  of  organic  com|>ounds,  is  unlike  any  other  product 
ctf  cliemism,  and  marks  the  transition  from  spontaneous  molecular 
to  siM>ntaneou8  molar  activity,  which  latter  is  the  fundamental  char- 
art*Tistic  of  vital  or  biotic  phenomena.  It  came  to  stay  and  is,  as 
Hiixlfv  says,  the  physical  basis  of  life.  Out  of  it  sprang  the  plant 
«orM  and  the  animal  world.  But  the  plant  only  elaborates  inor- 
iraiiic  matter,  while  the  animal  must  re-elaborate  the  organic  matter 
creat^<l  by  the  plant.  The  chief  differential  attribute  of  the  animal, 
h.»wt'vrr,  is  what  I  call  feeling  —  the  property  of  self-awareness. 
Th#»  hii;hcst  animals,  it  is  true,  i)Osse8s  the  germs  of  intelligence,  but 
f<.r  convenience  of  tabular  representation,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
j*« !?*♦>•<,  int**llcct  may  be  made  to  begin  with  man.  The  will  belongs 
t4>  animals  and  is  the  kind  of  force  or  causation  that  they  employ. 
At  l)i>tt«ini  it  is  a  form  of  the  efficient  cause,  but  it  is  deserving  of  a 
fr'^-rial  <h-sijniation.  We  will  call  such  causes  conative.  The  phe- 
noixj»-Tia  pn»sented  by  protoplasm  and  by  plants  are  vital.  The 
difT*'n'ntial  Cailditional)  phenomena  presented  by  animals,  including 
ni:in,  an*  psychic.  Ihit  intellect  is  essentially  a  final  cause.  Man, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  all  the  lower  products  and  intellect  added, 
ct^n^^rate-i  another  and  highest  product,  society.  This  is  also  dis- 
cr**t*»  and  liitherto  unknown  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word, 
s*^»  C'hapter  III).  That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
i»-^niii:  creations  is  its  capacity  for  achievement.  Scx'ial  phenomena 
t'l  i-»  iiiaiiirunite  another,  and  thus  far  the  last,  new  departure  in  the 
ii.^tory  of  evolution,  viz.,  tlie  nioveineiit  toward  civilization.  Many 
<l>tiii«-t  lines  of  culture  have  started,  but  only  one  i)r()mises  to  j)os- 
-♦--1  ji«»rnianent  continuity.  The  recent  rapid  westernizing  of  Japan 
w  pn»l»ably  an  earnest  of  what  will  l)e  the  ultimate  result  in  China, 
Indi;x,  and  other  Oriental  civilizations,  while  the  weaker  ones  will 
U*  simply  absorl)ed  in  the  mass  of  Occidental  life  that  is  overflowing 
and  overrunning  all  the  remoter  continents  and  the  islands  of  t)u) 
i^ea. 
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It  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that  these  broad  steps  in  evolu- 
tion are  closely  analogous  to  the  more  restricted  phenomena  of 
organic  development  taking  place  within  one  of  the  cosmic  periods. 
The  fact  is  here  even  more  marked  that  at  every  one  of  the  culmi- 
nating points  a  new  direction  is  given  to  the  whole  scheme  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  product  with  its  added  attributes.  The  march 
of  cosmic,  as  of  organic  evolution  is  thus  zigzag.  It  resembles  the 
culm  of  certain  grasses  that  changes  its  direction  at  every  joint.  It 
is  perfectly  homologous  to  the  stem  of  a  sympodial  plant,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  branches  each  of  which  has  appropriated  prac- 
tically all  the  energy  of  the  plant.  For  the  differential  attribute 
which  each  cosmic  product  possesses  in  addition  to  those  of  all 
before  it  immediately  becomes  paramount  and  the  antecedent  ones 
sink  into  relative  insignificance.  Each  product  with  its  concomitant 
attributes  is  thus  a  true  sympode,  and  cosmic  evolution  is  also 
sympodial. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  series  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
sciences  of  the  hierarchy.  This  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is 
true,  since  those  sciences  simply  deal  with  the  phenomena  which 
nature  presents.  But  we  saw  that  the  sciences  could  be  arranged 
in  a  natural  succession  and  that  when  so  arranged  they  grew  out  of 
one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  the  term  JUiation  could  be 
properly  applied  to  it.  But  this  is  because  there  is  a  corresponding 
relation  among  the  phenomena  themselves.  This  corresponding 
relation  is  the  genetic  succession  of  cosmic  products  with  their 
differential  attributes  that  we  have  been  considering.  The  succes- 
sion is  not  only  genetic  but  tocogenetic.  The  higher  terms  are  gener- 
ated by  the  lower  through  creative  synthesis,  and  are  thus  affiliated 
upon  them.  The  filiation  of  the  sciences  is  the  simple  correlate  of 
the  filiation  of  the  products  and  attributes  of  evolution. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  DYNAMIC   AGEXT 

Gla^cixo  again  at  the  table  of  synthetic  creations  of  nature  on 
p.  94,  and  giving  special  attention  now  to  the  second  column  of 
^  projierties/'  we  may  note  first  that  it  is  as  true  of  properties  as  of 
products  that  they  are  affiliated  upon  one  another,  the  lower  beget- 
ting the  higher.  It  cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  be  known  that  chem- 
Um  grows  out  of  ethereal  vibrations,  though  the  phenomena  of 
thermodynamics  point  that  way.  But  we  can  almost  say  that  we 
knc»w  that  life  emerges  in  some  way  from  chemism  through  the 
differential  attribute  of  protoplasm^  motility.  That  feeling  sprang 
fn>m  life  will  be  the  thesis  of  the  next  chapter.  The  proof  that 
filling  created  intellect  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVII.  That  achieve- 
iii«*nt<.  as  defined  in  Chapter  III,  is  only  possible  in  a  rational  being, 
would  seem  to  require  no  demonstration. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  produc- 
ing; effects,  called  the  '<  cause  "  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  is  in 
fe«-ling  conative,  and  in  intellect  telic.  This  distinction  is  fuuda- 
m«^ntal,  and  upon  it  de])end8  the  primary  subdivision  of  sociology. 
A  conative  cause  is,  as  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  a  modality  of 
the  efficient  cause,  but  it  is  psychic  instead  of  physical,  and  this  dis- 
tinction, while  not  generic,  is  fundamental,  and  calls  for  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent method  of  treatment.  The  tolic  or  final  cause  is  not  a  force, 
as  ifi  every  form  of  efficient  cause,  but  it  utilizes  efficient  causes  in 
a  manner  wholly  its  own,  and  thus  produces  effects.  It  will  be  both 
convenient  and  correct  to  regard  both  the  conative  and  the  telic 
eatuHe  as  agencies  in  sociology,  or,  still  more  definitely,  as  the  two 
prime  a^^ents  in  society.  The  conative  cause,  being  a  true  force,  is 
the  dynamic  itgent,  the  word  dynamic  l)eing  here  used  in  its  primary 
tense  denoting  force.  The  final  caune  is  the  direcdre  arjeiU  of 
soeiety,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  Part  III. 

There  are  two  somewhat  different  mejinin^s  of  the  word  dynamic 
in  current  use.  The  primary  one,  based  on  the  etymology  of  the 
H  97 
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word,  simply  relates  to  force.  This  use  of  the  word  is  much  less 
common  than  the  other,  chiefly  because  the  need  of  such  a  term  does 
not  often  arise.  The  second  or  derivative  meaning  relates  to  move- 
ment and  change,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  most 
frequently  used.  It  is  so  used  in  the  mathematical  science  of  me- 
chanics, and  is  opposed  to  static,  which  there  simply  denotes  that 
the  forces  are  in  equilibrium.  This  meaning  of  the  word  dynamic 
has  been  transferred  to  other  sciences,  but  so  soon  as  it  becomes 
applicable  to  real  and  not  hypothetical  bodies  there  is  almost  neces- 
sarily attached  to  it  the  notion  of  change.  The  more  complex  the 
science  to  which  it  is  applied  the  more  the  idea  of  change  becomes 
prominent  until  in  its  biological,  psychological,  and  sociological  uses 
this  is  the  leading  idea.  It  is  so  often  used  in  connection  with  the 
phenomena  of  evolution  that  we  sometimes  find  it  practically  identi- 
fied with  pi'ogressive,  but  all  careful  wi-iters  recognize  that  it  may 
apply  as  well  to  catabolic  or  regressive  phenomena  as  to  anabolic  or 
progressive  ones.  Besides  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics,  and  geol- 
ogy, in  which  dynamic  phenomena  form  regular  departments,  I  have, 
in  the  course  of  my  reading,  observed  its  application  to  chemistry, 
biology,  psychology,  logic  (Tarde),  economics  (Patten),  and  sociology. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  in  the  secondary  or  derivative  sense  that 
the  term  is  used.  Certain  writers  have  endeavored  to  avoid  this  use 
of  the  word  dynamic  in  two  senses  by  substituting  kinetic  for  the 
secondary  sense,  but  this  does  not  accomplish  the  object,  since  the 
notion  involved  in  kinetic  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  involved  in 
dynamic.  Kinetic  is  essentially  a  physical  term,  and  signifies  actual 
motion,  and  the  opposite  of  it  is  not  static,  but  potential.  The  dis- 
tinction is  clear  enough,  and  almost  the  same  distinction  is  seen  in 
the  two  English  words  motion  and  movermnt.  Motion  does  not  imply 
change,  unless  it  be  simple  change  of  position,  but  movement  may 
and  frequently  does  imply  transformation.  In  all  the  higher  appli- 
cations of  the  word  dynamic,  from  geology  upward,  the  idea  of  trans- 
formation is  involved.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  dynamic,  and  its 
substantive  form  dynamics,  will  be  used  in  Chapter  XI.  In  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  and  indeed,  throughout  Part  II,  as  the  leading  concep- 
tion embodied  in  the  phrase  di^nmnic  agent,  the  term  will  be  used  in 
its  primary  or  etymological  sense,  as  relating  to  force. 

All  the  cosmic  products  of  creative  synthesis  —  the  synthetic  crea- 
tions of  nature  —  have  their  characteristic  properties  or  modes  of 
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artinp,  and  it  is  through  these  that  they  produce  effects.  Taken 
tf^T^^her  these  active  pro])erties  constitute  the  forces  of  nature. 
Tht*s<*  se{»arate  and  apparently  different  forces,  are,  however,  only 
%o  many  ino<lalities  of  the  one  universal  force,  but  it  is  not  only  con- 
v^^nit-nt  but  practically  correct  to  treat  them  as  distinct.  Each  of 
th**se  products,  moreover,  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  or  subject- 
ftiattipf  of  a  science,  and  these  sciences  are  distinct  in  the  same  sense. 
Tli»\v  are  creations,  and  represent  successively  new  aspects  of  cosmic 
history.  Every  true  science  is  a  domain  of  forces,  and  the  nature  of 
the  forces  differs  with  the  science.  Indeed  this  difference  in  the 
forr4*s  is  what  constitutes  the  difference  existing  among  the  sciences. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  jihysical  forces,  and  even  passing  over  the 
vital  forces,  we  may  begin  at  once  the  consideration  of  the  psychic 
fom»s.  For  the  present,  too,  we  will  omit  the  strictly  zo(*)logical 
a.spect  of  the  subject,  and  deal  only  with  man.  As  each  product 
jMis»es!<»*s  all  the  properties  of  the  antecedent  prothicts  with  its  own 
|i<s"uliar  differential  attribute  added,  man  possesses  feeling  in  com- 
mon with  the  lower  animals,  and  the  fact  which  it  is  important  to 
n'»i<*  just  at  this  i>oint  is  that  feeling  constitutes  the  dynamic  agent, 
And  is  therefore  the  highest  attribute  that  we  have  to  consider  so 
loTisj  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  dynamic  agent. 

Now  f<»«*liug  is  a  true  cosmic  force,  as  will  \ye  fully  shown,  and 
c«m*titut*^  the  propelling  agent  in  animals  and  in  man.  In  the 
a^N(*4*iated  state  of  man  it  is  the  social  force,  and  with  it  the  sociolo- 
f^\^X  mu^t  deal.  Under  this  agency  social  phenomena  take  place 
ar^vinlinij  to  uniform  laws  which  may  be  studied  in  the  same  way 
th  •t  the  laws  of  any  other  domain  of  phenomena  are  studi(»<l.  Soci- 
tK*»\ry  is  thus  a  true  science,  answering  to  the  definition  of  a  science, 
viz.,  a  fi^ld  of  phenomena  jiroduced  by  true  natural  forces  and 
f^ ^forming  to  uniform  laws.  But  feeling  as  the  dynamic  agent 
m.inif«»Hts  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  just  as  it  is  convenient 
an«l  pnutically  correct  to  8i)eak  of  a  plurality  of  natural  forces, 
thr  mfMialities  of  the  universal  force,  so  it  is  convenient  and  practi- 
nally  correct  to  8[»eak  of  a  plurality  of  social  forces,  the  modalities 
of  the  general  social  force  or  dynamic  agent. 

The  coiwervation  of  energy  and  correlation  of  forces  are  as  n]»plica- 
W*»  to  i>sychic  and  social  forces  as  to  physical  forces.  This  truth 
ha.4  \r^*n  yierceived  by  sociologists,  but  failure  to  understand  the 
principle  of  creative  synthesis  has   led  to  grave  misconceptions- 
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Some  of  them,  for  example,  talk  as  though  these  higher  forces  were 
eternal  and  could  never  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from,  but  were 
unchangeable  in  quantity.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  compara- 
tively recent  developments.  There  can  be  no  psychic  force  where 
there  is  no  mind,  no  vital  force  where  there  is  no  life.  There  can 
be  no  mind  where  there  is  no  brain  or  nerve  ganglia,  no  life  where 
there  is  no  animal,  plant,  protist,  or  protoplasm.  The  products 
must  first  be  created  in  which  the  forces  inhere,  but  of  course  the 
properties  appear  pari  pcLssu  with  the  products,  and  both  conform 
to  the  process  of  genesis,  or  becoming,  through  infinitesimal  incre- 
ments. This  erroneous  conception  of  the  uncreatibility  and  inde- 
structibility of  vital  and  psychic  forces  tends  to  keep  alive  the 
older  and  more  popular  error,  which  survives  from  the  theological 
stage  of  history,  that  the  universe  is  endowed  with  life  and  intelli- 
gence. All  such  erroneous  world  views  rest  on  a  basis  of  truth. 
They  are  simply  crude  conceptions  of  the  truth.  The  soul  of  truth 
contained  in  this  error  is  that  the  universe  possesses  the  potency  of 
life  and  mind.  It  has  within  it  all  the  elements  out  of  which  life 
and  mind  are  constructed.  But  before  life  and  mind  can  exist  they 
must  first  be  constructed.  To  say  that  they  exist  in  some  diffused 
state  in  the  universe  is  as  false  as  to  say  that  houses  exist  in  a  bank 
of  clay  out  of  which  bricks  may  be  made.  Vital  and  psychic  forces 
are  new  creations,  and  they  can  only  be  brought  into  existence 
through  the  delicate  instrumentalities  of  organic  development. 
They  must  come  through  protoplasm,  the  product  of  chemism  and 
be  elaborated  in  the  alembic  of  nature.  Protoplasm  must  be  con- 
centrated in  cytodes  and  cells,  cells  must  be  united  into  the  cormus, 
the  process  must  be  continued  until  tissues  are  evolved  —  ectoderm, 
endoderm,  and  mesoderm  —  and  out  of  these  the  Metazoan  body 
must  be  built.  The  protoplasmic  tracts  and  threads  of  the  Proto- 
zoan must  be  inclosed  in  sheaths  and  sent  branching  and  anastomos- 
ing through  the  animal  body.  Physiological  dynamos  must  be 
established  at  convenient  points,  and  from  these  ganglionic  power 
houses  the  currents  of  life  and  sensibility  must  be  sent  round 
through  the  animal  tissues.  Motor  and  sensor  apparatus  must  be 
I)erfectly  adjusted.  Finally  a  great  central  storage  battery,  the 
brain,  must  be  devised  and  put  in  charge  of  the  whole  system.  All 
this  must  be  accomplished  before  any  great  development  of  vital 
and  psychic  force  can  take  place.    From  this  point  on  greater  and 
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greater  quantities  of  mind  power  can  be  stored  for  use  until  the 
phenomena  of  intelligence  shall  at  length  dimly  appear  and  thence- 
forward increase  until  mind  reaches  the  stage  at  which  it  can 
contemplate  its  own  history  and  development. 

The  social  forces  are  therefore  psychic,  and  hence  sociology  must 
have  a  psychologic  basis.  It  cannot  be  based  directly  upon  biology, 
which  only  manifests  the  phenomena  of  the  vital  forces.  It  may  be 
Mtid  that  animals  possess  feeling  although  coming  within  the  domain 
of  biology.  This  is  true,  and  psychology  begins  with  the  animal. 
It  is  imchology  that  rests  on  biology.  Here  there  is  direct  filiation, 
and  mind  is  of  biologic  origin.  The  higher  terms  of  the  series  of 
modalities  are :  chemism,  bathmism,  zoism,  and  psychism,  and  there 
is  complete  filiation  throughout  the  entire  series. 

The  popular  conception  of  "  mind  '*  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
i&4>ciologist  A  race  of  beings  who  are  capable  of  thinking  on  such 
liubjVcts  at  all  are  certain  to  be  so  much  struck  by  this  thinking 
|»i>wer  or  faculty  that  they  will  soon  come  to  regard  it  as  constituting 
mind,  and  when  they  use  that  word  it  will  only  be  in  the  sense  of 
tlie  thinking  faculty.  When  they  advance  still  fai-ther  and  become 
philosophers  this  tendency  increases,  and  we  accordingly  find  most 
< if  the  works  on  mind  confined  to  the  thinking  faculty.  The  use  of 
the  word  mind  in  any  other  sense  is  rare,  but  it  is  obvious  upon  the 
leaflt  refle<*ti(m  that  it  must  include  much  more.  It  certainly  must 
iiM'lude  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  the  passions,  the  will.  This  is  of 
<i»ur?»e  recognized  by  scientific  psychologists,  who  usually  divide 
frHy<-h<^li»>cy  i"to  two  departments,  the  one  (commonly  put  first)  con- 
^t^tiug  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect,  and  the  other  of  the  emotions 
and  the  will.  None  of  these  works,  however,  draw  the  clear  distinc- 
tion lift  ween  these  two  departments  of  mind  that  the  sociologist 
requires.  With  him  it  is,  or  should  be  fundamental.  He  must  dis- 
cnrer  the  forces  that  govern  social  phenomena,  and  the  thinking 
f  jrulty  is  not  a  force.  But  feeling  is  a  true  force  and  its  various 
manifestations  constitute  the  social  forces. 

The  feelings  had,  moreover,  a  much  earlier  origin  than  the  intellect, 
»» that  during  a  prolonged  period  they  constituted  the  only  psychic 
manifestations,  and  do  so  still  throughout  practically  the  entire  ani* 
tji^  world.  The  simplest  forms  of  feeling  developed  out  of  vitality 
through  motility  to  irritability  and  sensibility  in  a  series  of  very  short 
ftt<*p«i.     The  sensori-motor  apparatus  was  the  first  to  develop,  and 
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for  a  specific  and  practical  purpose,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter.  This  great  primordial  half  of  mind  is  sometimes  appro- 
priately said  to  constitute  the  affective  side  of  mind,  since  it  embraces 
all  the  affections  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  also,  with 
equal  propriety,  called  the  subjective  department  of  mind,  the  phe- 
nomena being  wholly  subjective  or  relating  to  the  organism,  and 
never  objective  or  relating  to  the  external  world. 

Without  entering  here  into  other  characteristics  of  feeling,  it  is 
essential  to  our  present  purpose  to  point  out  that  one  of  its  inherent 
qualities  is  that  of  seeking  an  end.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  appetitive, 
and  this  is  popularly  recognized  by  the  word  appetite.  All  appetites 
belong  to  the  subjective  department  of  mind.  A  general  term  for 
this  quality  is  appetUion,  Appetition  is  a  motive  and  impels  to 
action.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  it  a  force.  It  is  the  sensor  side 
of  the  motor  fact,  and  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  feeling.  The  word  motive  has  two  meanings.  It  often  means 
inducement  or  purpose.  This  is  a  telic  sense  not  applicable  here. 
Its  primary  meaning  is  that  which  causes  or  impels,  and  this  is  the 
one  we  are  using.  The  French  language  has  a  separate  word  for 
these  two  ideas,  the  first  being  expressed  by  motif  and  the  second  by 
mobile,  Appetition  is  a  m^ohile,  not  a  mjotif.  It  is  an  efiicient  cause, 
not  a  final  cause.  In  a  word,  it  is  conative.  It  is  the  psychic  mo- 
tive to  action.  Action  is  certain  to  follow  the  motive  unless  pre- 
vented by  some  physical  obstacle  or  by  other  motives  that  antagonize 
it  and  produce  a  state  of  psychic  equilibrium.  That  is,  it  is  similar 
in  all  essential  respects  to  all  other  natui-al  forces.  It  is  further 
true  that  no  psychically  endowed  being  can  move  without  a  motive. 
Such  a  thing  would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause. 

In  common  parlance,  appetition,  or  psychic  motive,  is  simply 
desire,  and  desire  of  whatever  kind  is  a  true  natural  force.  The 
collective  desires  of  associated  men  are  the  social  forces.  This  use 
of  the  word  desire  is,  however,  very  broad.  It  embraces  all  wants, 
volitions,  and  aspirations.  From  this  point  of  view  feeling  is  iden- 
tical with  desire.  Primarily  all  feeling  is  intensive.  It  not  only 
consists  in  an  awareness  of  self  but  in  an  awareness  of  some  need. 
Wasting  tissues  constantly  need  to  be  renewed,  and  feeling  consists 
in  a  sense  of  this  need.  With  increased  complexity  of  structure  other 
needs  arise,  until  in  man  and  society  the  wants  are  unlimited  in  num- 
ber and  variety.     Man's  whole  affective  nature  is  composed  of  them. 
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Ail  emotiona  and  all  passions  consist,  on  final  analysis,  of  appetitions. 
All  crarings,  yearnings,  and  longings,  all  hopes,  anticipations,  aspira- 
tions* and  ambitions,  are  such.  But  they  may  be  negative,  or  forces  of 
repulsion  instead  of  attraction.  Such  are  fear,  hate,  envy,  jealousy. 
When  the  desire  is  beyond  all  hope  of  satisfaction  they  take  the 
form  of  grief,  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  despair.  Man  is  thus 
a  theater  of  desires,  positive,  negative,  or  suppressed,  all  of  which 
( Miiae  some  form  of  action,  and  which  together  constitute  the  dynamic 

It  id  therefore  well  worth  our  while  to  consider  for  a  moment 
th#^  philoso])hy  of  desire.  Desire  is  a  psychic  condition  resulting 
primarily  from  restraint,  exerted  by  the  impinging  environment, 
to  motor  activity,  and  where  strong  enough  it  overcomes  these 
lArriers  and  causes  activity.  It  is  a  sensation,  and  it  must  be 
r* '.ninled  as  an  unpleasant  sensation.  The  activity  it  causes  is 
alu-ays  expended  in  removing  the  restraint  Until  this  is  accom- 
plishes! the  sensation  must  be  a  disagreeable  one.  If  it  were 
aerei-able  the  effort  would  be  in  the  direction  of  continuing  it, 
not  uf  terminating  it  Desire  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  ]>ain. 
It  diff**rs,  however,  from  other  forms  of  pain  in  containing  within 
it  a  iia^'i^estion  of  action  for  relief.  A  bum,  a  boil,  or  any  other 
(ainful  affection,  furnishes  a  sensation  which  does  not  embody  in 
t}irf*  sen.nation  itself  any  suggestion  of  action  that  will  relieve  the 
join.  Ail  desire  does  embody  such  a  suggestion,  and  the  action 
*u;nr^sted  is  certain  to  be  j)erformed  unless  prevented  by  some  of 
thf  causes  aliove  specified.  The  typical  form  of  physical  desire 
i*  to  lx»  found  in  the  phenomenon  of  itching.  Desire  is  essentially 
ftrurient  In  cutaneous  affections  causing  this  sensation  the  inclina- 
tion may  liecome  irresistible  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  tissues 
aff^H'ted. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  sensations  which  convey  a  suggesticm 
of  the  action  necessary  to  relieve  them,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are 
not  pn>i»*»rly  itching.  There  is  a  sort  of  disea.se  called  mysopholua, 
a  morbid  sense  of  l>eing  unclean,  which  constantly  drives  the 
|Atient  to  wash  himself.  The  sensation  due  to  lx»ing  wet,  esj»e- 
cially  that  of  having  wet  clothing,  is  usually  disat^^reeahle  even 
when  not  attendi^d  with  the  sensation  of  cold,  and  suggests  effort 
to  dry  one's  self.  When  the  sleeve  of  an  undergarment  works  up 
tb«^  feeling  is  very  disagreeable  and  the  pulling  of  it  down  produces 
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a  marked  satisfaction.  Such  sensations  and  many  others,  such  as 
that  of  a  bad  odor  or  a  bad  taste,  though  disagreeable,  are  not  called 
pains,  any  more  than  is  desire,  and  therefore,  as  there  is  no  other  one 
word  for  them,  it  seems  proper  to  use  the  word  pain  in  a  sense 
wide  enough  to  include  all  sensations  that  are  unpleasant  or  which 
a  sentient  being  shuns  or  seeks  to  remove  or  relieve.  In  this 
sense  all  desire  is  pain.  As  distinguished  from  the  more  normal 
forms  of  pain,  which  may  be  called  positive,  desire  may  be  called 
negative  pain.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
discomfort  experienced  by  man  is  due  to  unsatisfied  desire.  But 
the  phrase  unsatisfied  desire  is  tautological,  since  the  quality  of 
being  unsatisfied  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  desire.  All  desire  is 
unsatisfied  desire.  A  satisfied  desire  would  no  longer  be  desire  at 
all.  Desire  might  almost  be  defined  as  dissatisfaction.  Discontent 
consists  entirely  in  the  desire  for  things  that  cannot  be  attained. 

AVhile  desire  is  scarcely  ever  perceived  to  be  pain,  of  which  it 
really  is  a  form,  it  is  very  commonly  regarded  as  a  pleasure,  which 
it  is  not.  This  is  because  in  the  vague,  undisciplined  thinking  of 
the  mass  of  mankind  desire  is  so  spontaneously  and  universally 
associated  with  its  satisfaction  that  the  two  wholly  distinct  things 
caunot  be  separated.  The  fact  is  that  just  as  the  greater  part  of 
all  unhappiness  consists  in  desires  that  are  not  satisfied,  so  the 
greater  part  of  all  happiness  consists  in  satisfying  desires.  Relief 
from  any  pain,  if  sufficiently  rapid,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  pleasure.  It  is  relative  pleasure.  If  it  is  arrested  before  it 
is  complete  and  a  portion  of  the  pain  continue,  it  will  soon  be 
recognized  as  such,  although  the  sudden  partial  sensation  may 
have  seemed  to  be  a  pleasure.  Desire  is  a  kind  of  pain  which 
further  differs  from  other  kinds  in  the  possibility  of  more  or  less 
rapid  relief.  As  it  is  always  due  to  something  that  is  withheld 
the  supply  of  that  desideratum  satisfies  the  desire  and  relieves 
the  pain.  In  most  cases,  too,  this  act  of  supplying  the  want 
and  the  consequent  relief  produce  a  peculiarly  agreeable  sensa- 
tion. Desire  represents  a  deprivation,  and  its  satisfaction  consists 
in  the  supply  of  the  thing  of  which  the  subject  was  deprived. 
The  more  intense  the  desire  the  more  gratifying  the  satisfaction. 
Desire  differs  again  from  other  forms  of  pain  in  not  generally 
representing  a  pathologic  state.  Other  kinds  of  pain  usually  re- 
sult from  some  derangement  of  function.     There  is  no  essential 
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difference  between  them  and  disease.  Most  diseases  are  painful, 
and  the  pain  is  due  to  such  derangement.  Some  pathologists 
maintain  that  all  disease  is  due  to  some  lack  in  the  supply  of 
those  things  needful  to  perfect  health.  They  may  all  be  reduced 
to  this,  because  even  where  extraneous  bodies  invade  the  system 
and  derange  its  functions  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  equivalent  to 
the  want  of  the  proper  supply.  But  the  sensation  called  desire  pre* 
buplHjses  a  healthy  state  of  the  system.  Desire  is  liable  to  fail  in  a 
diii«ased  state.  A  strong  craving  for  a  natural  supply  betokens  a 
healthy  state.  Long  deprivation  may  bring  on  a  diseased  state,  or 
the  organs  may  become  atrophied  by  inaction,  usually  at  the  ex- 
IMftise  of  other  organs.  WTiere  the  supply  is  permanently  with- 
held, such  is  the  adjustability  of  the  physical  constitution  that 
the  desire  will  ultimately  disappear.  Usually  it  takes  some  other 
form.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  slow  habituation  to  different 
kinds  of  diet  and  different  conditions  of  life  become  possible. 

But  supposing  that  the  desire  is  fresh  and  healthy  its  satisfaction 
is  a  pleasure,  and  when  we  consider  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  desires  to  which  man  is  subject  and  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
are  actually  satisfied  sooner  or  later  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
volume  of  pleasure  that  is  thus  yielded.  It  constitutes  the  g^eat 
lulk  of  all  that  makes  existence  tolerable.  It  is  possible  to  make 
a  rough  calculation  of  the  relative  amount  of  satisfied  and  unsatis- 
fied desire.  If  the  latter  prevail  over  the  former  we  have  a  social 
*tate  which  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten  has  happily  characterized  as  a 
**pain  economy,*'  and  if  the  reverse  is  the  case  we  have  his 
"*  pleasure  economy."  *  All  social  progress,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  phrase,  is  a  movement  from  a  pain  economy  toward  a  pleasure 
ffunoroVi  or  at  least  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  satisfac- 
thm  of  a  greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the  desires  of  men.  It 
:dso  involves  the  question  of  the  increase  in  the  number  and  in- 
tensity of  desires,  but  this  cannot  be  entered  into  here. 

In  ordinary  pains  and  in  diseases  from  which  men  recover  the 
lessening  of  the  pain  is  usually  so  slow  that  its  character  as  pain  is 
reo(»Knized  as  long  as  it  endures  at  all.  There  is  no  distinct  sense 
of  relief.  This  is  because  there  is  no  basis  for  direct  comparison  of 
greater  with  lesser  pains.    But  if  sufficiently  rapid  for  such  direct 

s  The  Tkfory  o/  Soriai  Force*.  Soppleroent  to  the  AnnaU  ^  lAe  Academy  of 
Folktical  tBtyA  Sodui  Science,  Jantutry,  18U6»  pp.  09,  00,  75. 
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comparison  there  is  a  sense  of  relief  that  is  a  relative  pleasure. 
Most  desires  are  satisfied  rapidly  enough  for  such  a  direct  compari- 
son, and  the  difference  between  the  unsatisfied  and  the  satisfied  state 
is  intensely  vivid.  It  amounts  to  a  pleasure  commensurate  with 
the  intensity  of  the  desire  and  the  completeness  of  the  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  never  instantaneous.  Time  is  always  required,  and  so  far 
as  the  actual  or  presentative  pleasure  is  concerned,  this  is  all  of  it. 
If  it  was  instantaneous  there  would  only  be  a  representative  pleasure, 
viz.,  the  comparison  of  remembered  sensations.  In  the  actual  case 
both  these  elements  exist.  If  only  one  desire  existed  and  was  satis- 
fied this  would  be  all  of  a  mao's  happiness.  But  in  point  of  fact  all 
men  are  always  subject  to  a  great  number  of  desires,  and  if  a  fair 
share  of  them  are  satisfied  at  intervals  of  time  there  results  a  gen- 
eral state  which  is  called  happiness.  Besides  the  more  prominent 
and  intense  specific  desires  of  which  every  one  is  always  conscious, 
there  is  constantly  present  in  the  healthy  organism  a  stream  of 
minor  and  chiefly  unconscious  desires  arising  out  of  the  normal 
wants  of  the  system.  These  are  also  being  perpetually  satisfied  by 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  assimilation,  and  metabolism,  and  the 
satisfaction,  if  it  cannot  be  called  pleasure,  that  results  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  "  enjoyment  of  health." 

Schopenhauer  accurately  showed  that  the  satisfaction  of  desire 
was  its  termination,  but  he  drew  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  pleas- 
ure was  only  relief  from  pain,  and  had  no  positive  existence  —  that 
happiness  was  an  illusion.  Hartmann  sought  to  perpetuate  this 
error.  They  forgot  to  take  into  the  calculation  the  time  element 
that  we  have  been  considering.  This  alone  can  give  reality  to 
pleasure,  and  when  we  recognize  the  perpetual  stream  of  desires 
constantly  being  satisfied,  we  see  that  in  a  normal  human  life 
pleasurable  sensations  of  various  kinds  practically  fill  all  the  inter- 
vals of  existence.  This  constitutes  human  happiness,  and  is  the 
only  object  really  worth  striving  for.  Even  if  we  admit,  as  most 
psychologists  maintain,  that  no  part  of  man's  psychic  activity  is  ab- 
solutely continuous,  but  that  the  stream  of  feeling  really  consists 
in  a  series  of  separate  shocks  rapidly  succeeding  one  another,  still 
the  case  is  virtually  unchanged,  since  the  very  fact  that  it  required 
close  psychological  study  to  discover  this,  if  it  is  true,  shows  that, 
to  all  but  the  psychologist,  happiness  is  a  continuous  state.  The 
pulse  and  the  beating  of  the  heart  must  be  specially  observed  to  be 
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perceived.  Systole,  diastole,  peristalsis,  aud  even  breathing,  are 
practically  unconscious,  and  much  more  so  all  the  various  vibrations 
of  the  nervouB  system,  ganglionic,  and  cerebral  transformations  that 
^'i-nerate  feelings  and  emotions. 

Of  the  stronger,  conscious,  and  often  violent  desires  those  of 
hun(;er  and  love  of  course  hold  the  first  place.  These  are  original, 
(\^.,  not  in  any  sense  derivative,  and  bel6ng  to  all  creatures  above 
the  Pn>tozf>a  certainly,  and  perhaps  to  these  also.  They  are  both 
{iHrfe(>tly  typical  desires,  and  all  that  has  been  said  of  desire  in  gen- 
rral  applies  to  them.  They  are  the  chief  mainsprings  to  action,  and 
:t  may  almost  lie  said  that  all  other  desires  are  directly  or  remotely 
derived  from  them.  This  statement,  however,  would  require  quali- 
ticatiiin«  Hut  these  forces  have  not  diminished  with  higher  organi- 
zation and  tlie  a])iH5arance  of  other  desires.  They  are  quite  as  strong 
in  man  a.s  in  animals,  and  in  the  higlfier  types  of  men  as  in  the  lower 
tyjies.  In  Siiciety  they  become  the  principal  social  forces  and  the 
foundations  of  semiology.  They  imiiel  mankind  to  the  performance 
of  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  ojierations  of  society.  They  are  strong 
and  reliable  forces  and  capable  of  working  out  spontaneously  most 
of  the  problems  that  physical  life  presents. 

Tills  truth  has  been  perceived  by  philosophers  and  poets,  but  the 
most  cla.s.sical  expression  of  it  is  that  of  Schiller  in  his  "  Lyrisch- 
(iidactische  Gedichte '' :  — 

Doch  weil,  wan  ein  Professor  spricht 
Nicht  ^leich  zu  aUen  dringet, 
So  Ubt  Natur  die  Mott«r-i*llicht 
Und  sorgt,  dass  nie  die  Kettc  bricht, 
Und  dasH  dor  Rclf  iiie  8pring«»t. 
EiiMtweilen,  bis  den  Bau  der  Welt 
rhilosf)pkie  zosammenbalt, 
Erhiilt  sie  <las  (ietriebe 
Durcb  Ilunucr  und  durcb  Liebe. 

Politir*al  economists  early  seized  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  all  economics  also.  The  failure  of  mathematical  econom- 
ics to  me*'t  the  modern  problems  of  life  and  business  was  not  due 
to  any  flaw  in  positing  the  reliability  of  human  impulses.  It  cor- 
:»-fily  grasi>e<l  the  ontogenetic  and  jdiylogenetio  forces  of  society, 
bot  it  groundeil  on  the  failure  to  recognize  the  sociogenetic  and  the 
idpa  foM'es.  These,  as  we  shall  see,  were  a  factor  l)efore  the  era  c)f 
nuu'hin»*ry,  and  have  steadily  advanced  in  imi)ortance  with  civili/a- 
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tion,  until  they  have  become  second  only  to  the  primary  motives 
that  we  are  considering. 

Ratzenhofer  has  shown  that  all  interest  is  derived  from  satisfac- 
tions. If  we  closely  analyze  this  question  we  shall  see  that  such  is 
the  case.  Interest  is  almost  a  synonym  of  desire  in  the  sense  here 
employed.  Attention  cannot  be  attracted  unless  an  interest  can  be 
aroused,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
some  satisfaction.  If  some  craving  of  the  soul  is  to  be  answered  by 
a  suggested  act  that  act  will  be  performed.  This  is  all  that  is 
involved  in  inducement  or  incentive,  and  when  a  subject  or  an 
action  becomes  attractive,  this  simply  means  that  it  promises  a 
satisfaction  or  pleasure.  Interest  thus  involves  an  ellipsis.  The 
satisfaction  of  desire  is  understood.  Such  elliptical  terms  are  very 
convenient.  They  clothe  the  naked  truth,  and  almost  without  dimi- 
nution of  clearness,  they  convey  the  truth  in  a  delicate  way  to 
minds  that  might  be  somewhat  shocked  or  pained  to  view  it  full  in 
the  face.  Human  interests  thus  constitute  the  equivalents  of  the 
social  forces.  They  are  coextensive  with  the  dynamic  agent  in 
society. 

Many  other  elements  might  be  enumerated  as  entering  into  so 
complex  a  conception  as  the  dynamic  agent,  and  which  do  not  seem 
at  first  glance  to  come  strictly  under  the  definitions  thus  far  given^ 
but  which  in  fact  may  be  reduced  to  them  by  giving  sufficient  lati- 
tude to  the  terms.  Such,  for  example,  are  curiosity  and  wonder, 
considered  as  social  stimuli,  and  no  one  can  deny  the  influence  of 
ennui  in  promoting  activity.  Some  of  these  considerations  will 
recur  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  but  they  are  too  much  in  the 
nature  of  details  to  be  dealt  with  further  in  this  general  outline  of 
the  dynamic  agent.  "With  the  development  of  mankind  the  deriva- 
tive forces  come  more  and  more  into  the  foreground  until  a  point  is 
at  length  reached  at  which  they  seem  at  least  to  be  more  potent 
agencies  than  the  original  forces.  These  are  also  true  natural 
forces  and  simply  swell  the  volume  of  social  energy.  Sociology 
takes  account  of  them  all,  and  is  the  science  which  treats  of  what 
the  social  forces  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  of  how  they  accom- 
plish results. 

As  denoting  the  position  that  sociology  occupies  relatively  to  the 
other  sciences  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  attitude  of  the  civil- 
ized world  toward  the  social  forces  is  analogous  to  the  attitude  of 
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the  savage  toward  the  physical  forces.  All  know  that  this  is  one 
of  apprehension.  Fear  and  not  love  of  nature  is  the  characteristic  of 
primitive  peoples.  "  It  is  an  inherent  attribute  of  the  human  mind 
to  experience  fear  and  not  hope  or  joy  at  the  aspect  of  that  which  is 
unexpK'ted  and  extraordinary."  ^  There  is  something  peculiarly  awe- 
inspiring  al>out  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  fear  they  arouse  is 
oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  danger.  The  danger  of  being  run  over 
bj  a  railroad  train,  of  being  thrown  from  a  horse  or  a  carriage,  or  of 
lining  killed  by  any  of  the  common  causes  of  accidents,  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  being  struck  by  lightning  or  buried  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  yet  the  fear  of  these  phenomena  is  scarcely  ever  experi- 
eni-ed,  while  the  others  are  commonly  much  feared.  Some  one  sent 
out  a  circular  to  many  intelligent  persons  asking  them  what  of  all 
things  they  most  feared.  Few  were  found  to  fear  those  dangers 
which  statistics  show  to  be  the  really  greatest,  but  many  confessed  to 
grc^at  fear  of  natural  events,  lightning,  wind,  cyclones,  hailstones, 
c-tr.  A  few  declared  that  their  greatest  dread  was  that  of  being  struck 
by  mt" taoric  stones!  The  sensation  produced  by  earthquake  shocks  has 
been  graphically  described  by  Humboldt '  and  Darwin,'  who,  although 
rationally  assured  that  there  was  little  real  danger,  could  not  sup- 
press that  instinctive  terror  that  all  men  have  inherited  from  the 
savage  state  when  all  nature  was  regarded  as  conscious  and  malig- 
nant It  ia  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  blind  foolhardiness 
with  which  people  are  known  to  crowd  up  to  the  foot  of  volcanoes 
in  lie  buried  under  molten  lava  at  the  next  great  eruption.  This 
fart  is  psychologically  a  very  complex  one,  and  doubtless  want  and 
habituation  are  large  elements  in  it,  but  at  bottom  I  believe  it  to 
n^t  on  a  fonn  of  su(>erstition  akin  to  that  which  causes  nature  to  be 
unduly  feared.  It  is  a  form  of  fatalism,  a  world  view  characteristic 
of  man  l>efore  be  acquired  a  scientific  conception  of  the  nature  of 
mechanical  causation,  and  under  the  illusion  of  which  he  lost  all 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  efforts  or  actions.  For  it  is  precisely 
this  sense  <if  {lersonal  helplessness  that  gives  rise  to  those  indescrib- 

« nnaboMt  •*  OmDM.'*  Ott4»*ii  traniilatlon,  Vol.  I,  p.  97.  This  traoslAtion 
«-mfrrhr  «lnr«  Jiifttire  to  th«>  ortfdnal,  whlrh  U  as  followH:  *'  Es  liegt  tiet  in  der  triiben 
y«tttr  ar»  MrniwIiMi.  Id  elner  emuterfailten  AimU-ht  der  Dlnj^e,  daiM  das  Unerwar- 
triii.  Auflseniitieolikhe  oar  Fttrrht.  nicht  Fri'Ude  «ler  HoffuaiiK.  ern»gt."  "  Ko»- 
BI.M/*  <  Atta*«  MlltloB«  12mo,    In  4  vols..  Stuttf^art,  1S70,  Vol.  I,  p.  75. 

»  0|>.  rif..  Vol.  I,  pp.  W  ff. 

<  "  Jtfonia]  of  ReMirrhes.*'  New  York,  1971,  p.  302. 
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able  terrors  that  natural  phenomena  inspire.  The  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  influencing  natural  events  or  controlling  physical  forces 
thus  manifested  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  primitive  man,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  that  if  the  inscrutable  powers  of  nature  really  intend  his 
destruction  there  is  no  remedy. 

Now,  as  already  remarked,  civilized  man,  although  he  has  learned 
not  only  to  avert  the  dangers  of  the  physical  forces  but  even  to  sub- 
jugate and  utilize  them,  has  made  no  progress  with  social  forces,  and 
looks  upon  the  passions  precisely  as  the  savage  looks  upon  the  tor- 
nado. Man  is  only  civilized  in  relation  to  the  lower  and  simpler 
phenomena.  Toward  the  higher  and  more  complex  phenomena  he 
is  still  a  savage.  He  has  no  more  thought  of  controlling,  much  less 
utilizing,  the  social  forces  than  the  savage  has  of  controlling  or  util- 
izing the  thunderbolt.  Just  as  pestilences  were  formerly  regarded 
as  scourges  of  God,  so  the  so-called  evil  propensities  of  man,  which 
are  nothing  but  manifestations  of  social  energy,  are  still  looked  upon 
as  necessary  inflictions  which  may  be  preached  against  but  must  be 
endured.  This  difference  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  while  we 
now  have  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  bacteriology, 
which  teach  the  true  nature  of  storms,  electricity,  gases,  earth- 
quakes, and  disease  germs,  we  have  no  science  of  social  psychology 
or  sociology  that  teaches  the  true  nature  of  human  motives,  desires, 
and  passions  or  of  social  wants  and  needs  and  the  psychic  energy 
working  for  their  satisfaction.  The  sociologist  who  has  a  proper 
conception  of  his  science  as  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  these 
other  sciences,  and  as  having,  like  them,  a  practical  purpose  and  use 
for  man,  looks  upon  the  social  forces  as  everybody  looks  upon  the 
physical  and  vital  forces,  and  sees  in  them  powers  of  nature  now 
doing  injury,  or  at  least  running  to  waste,  and  perceives  that,  as  in 
the  other  case,  they  may,  by  being  first  studied  and  understood,  be 
rendered  harmless  and  ultimately  converted  into  the  servants  of 
man,  and  harnessed,  as  the  lightning  has  been  harnessed,  to  the 
on-going  chariot  of  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
BIOLOGIC  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SUBJECTIVE  FACULTIES 

The  supreme  importance  to  sociology  of  the  dynamic  agent,  the 
gf'neral  nature  of  which  was  outlined  in  the  last  chapter,  justifies 
any  amount  f>f  effort  to  acquire  a  full  and  fundamental  conception 
of  it.  The  only  way  in  which  anything  can  be  completely  under- 
stood is  to  learn  its  history.  All  of  nature's  creations  are  genetic, 
and  therefore  their  history  is  always  the  same  as  their  genesis.  As 
these  creations  have  not  always  existed,  but  have  come  into  exist- 
ence at  certain  epochs  in  the  course  of  universal  evolution,  before 
which  they  did  not  exist,  it  becomes  necessary  to  learn  their  origin 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  genesis.  The  problem  before  us,  then, 
is  nothing  less  than  the  origin  and  genesis  of  the  dynamic  agent. 
As  this  only  includes  part  of  mind,  viz.,  the  subjective  faculties,  we 
uf-i^l  not  conceni  ourselves  at  all  with  the  other  j)ai1;,  or  the  objec- 
tive faoultit^,  and  may  refer  their  treatment  to  Part  III. 

All  genesis  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  efficient  causes  pro- 
df.ring  natural  effects  through  the  action  of  the  appropriate  forces. 
A  sf.i<!y  of  the  genesis  of  any  natural  product  consists,  then,  chiefly 
in  a  sean*h  for  the  causes  that  have  produced  it.  The  form  of 
r»*H«  arch  is  essentially  a»tiological.  But  the  principle  of  creative 
synthesis  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  pursuit  of  the  causes  that  have 
prr«luc«*4l  the  observed  results.  We  know,  at  least,  that  the  product 
we  are  studying  has  l^een  created  out  of  materials  of  a  lower  order 
that  exist4Hl  anterior  to  it  It  is  therefore  among  these  materials 
and  their  proj)erties  that  we  must  look  for  the  antecedents  to  the 
more  complex  synthetic  creations  of  nature.  The  small  part  of  the 
un:v«'r-»e  that  comes  within  the  range  of  our  powers  of  observation 
repeals  a  movement  from  the  lower  toward  the  higher  orders  of 
phenomena.  Possibly  in  other  parts  there  may  be  a  corresponding 
invfTSP  movement,  so  th«it  progress  and  regress  may  upon  the  whole 
exactly  balance  each  other,  but  of  this  we  have  only  a  few  suggestive 
etamples.      Our  earth  is  now  caimble  of  sustaining  life  ovtr  the 
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greater  part  of  its  surface.  Paleontology  teaches  us  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  rise  in  the  type  of  structure  of  both  plants  and  ani- 
mals throughout  geologic  time.  History,  ethnology,  archaeology, 
and  what  we  know  of  human  paleontology,  all  combine  to  prove 
that  the  human  race  has  been  slowly  rising  from  lower  to  higher 
states.  In  neither  of  these  series  is  there  any  sign  that  it  is 
approaching  a  culminating  point,  beyond  which  it  will  cease  to  be 
an  ascending  and  become  a  descending  series. 

The  Object  op  Nature 

While  the  scientific  world  does  not  doubt  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  evolution  are  strictly  genetic  and  produced  by  forces  from  behind 
that  push  things  into  their  observed  shapes,  still,  such  unilateral 
tendencies  as  those  last  mentioned  certainly  present  the  appearance 
of  being  directed  toward  an  end,  and  there  is  small  wonder  that 
throughout  the  theological  stage  of  human  thought  it  should  have 
been  believed  that  they  were  thus  directed.  This  stage  covered  the 
entire  formative  period  of  language,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
language  acquired  a  teleological  form  which  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  modify.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss  the  phenomena  of 
nature  in  any  other  form  of  language,  and  we  are  practically  com- 
pelled first  to  disclaim  all  teleological  leanings  and  then  proceed  to 
talk  in  teleological  terms.  It  certainly  brings  the  idea  more  vividly 
home  to  the  mind  to  speak  of  the  object  of  nature  in  a  case  like  the 
present  than  to  speak  of  the  tendencies  of  things,  and  when  it  is 
understood  that  no  more  is  meant  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter 
form  of  expression  no  special  harm  can  result  from  its  use. 

We  may,  then,  properly  inquire  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
object  of  nature  in  the  creation  of  the  several  higher  and  higher 
products  that  we  have  been  considering.  What  is  the  end  toward 
which  matters  seem  to  be  moving  in  an  ascending  series  of  creative 
acts  such  as  we  observe  in  our  part  of  the  universe  at  the  present 
stage  of  cosmic  evolution?  If  we  go  far  enough  back  through  the 
geologic  ages  of  the  earth's  history  we  ultimately  arrive  at  a  time 
when,  if  the  science  of  the  earth  teaches  anything,  there  was  nothing 
in  it  or  upon  it  but  inorganic  matter.  Even  at  the  present  time  the 
amount  of  inorganic  matter  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  organic, 
or  still  more  of  organized  and  living  matter,  that  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  this  little  being  blotted  out  leaving  only  a  dead  world.     It 
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is  practically  confined  to  its  surface,  if  we  regard  the  water,  like  the 
air,  as  simply  an  enveloping  medium.  After  an  enormous  period 
fMllowing  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  a  crust  over  the 
molten  mass  of  which  the  earth  was  formerly  composed,  and  which 
i>  sup(>o6ed  still  to  constitute  the  whole  of  its  interior,  the  simplest 
ft»nns  of  life  began  to  appear,  the  earliest  probably  consisting  of 
s-i»me  exceedingly  low  form  of  yegetable  organism,  such  as  that, 
whatever  it  was,  which  made  the  graphite  beds  of  the  Lauren tian. 
i  Kher  forms  came  slowly  on  until  in  the  Cambrian  we  have  trilobites 
and  molluscs;  in  the  Silurian,  seaweeds  and  higher  molluscs;  in 
the  I>evonian  land  plants  and  fishes;  in  the  Carboniferous,  forests 
cif  higher  land  plants,  and  so  on  down,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
life  Uith  increasing,  until  the  present  flora  and  fauna  of  the  globe 
were  finally  pro<luced. 

Tliroiighuut  the  entire  process  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  organized  matter  was  attended  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  degree  of  structural  development.  This  might,  it  is 
true,  be  stated  the  other  way,  but  the  lesson  would  be  the  same. 
Tliat  lesson  seems  to  be  that  the  increased  structural  development  is 
the  condition  to  the  increased  mass  of  organized  matter.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  quantity  of  lowly  organized  matter  still  largely  pre- 
dominates over  that  of  the  highly  organized,  but  among  land  plants 
the  higher  tyi)e8,  such  as  the  coniferous  and  dicotyledonous  forest 
trees,  predominate  over  the  lower  types,  such  as  the  ferns  and 
nioe^s4'&.  Among  animals  the  herds  of  ungulates  that  roamed  over 
y'A<  areas  l)ef(>re  man  commenced  their  systematic  extermination 
may  have  constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  animal  life  of  the  globe, 
r«mss<lered  from  the  sole  point  of  view  of  mass  of  organized  matter, 
weight,  for  example.  But  man,  after  all,  has  done  little  more  than 
^alwtitute  domestic  for  feral  creatures,  and  there  probably  never 
were  as  many  bisons  on  the  western  plains  of  America  as  there  now 
are  rattle  on  the  same  area,  while  the  animals  that  man  keeps  in 
existence  in  thickly  i>eoj)led  countries  doubtless  greatly  exceed  in  bulk 
aad  weight  the  faunas  of  those  countries  before  they  were  settled  by 
man.  Even  if  we  consider  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  brain 
development,  as  the  highest  form  of  structural  organization,  we  shall 
find  the  law  to  hold  good,  for  it  is  this  that  has  enabled  the  human 
race  to  increase  until  the  population  of  the  globe  has  reached  about 
1,*jOO,OijO,000,  the  aggregate  mass  of  whose  bodies  represents,  in 
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addition  to  an  undiminished  quantity  of  animal  life,  a  larger  amount 
of  organized  matter  than  could  have  been  produced  without  the  aid 
of  such  brain  development. 

We  may  therefore  probably  say  with  some  approach  toward  the 
truth  that  the  object  of  nature,  as  this  phrase  has  been  explained,  is 
to  convert  as  lai*ge  an  amount  as  possible  of  inorganic  into  organic 
and  organized  matter.  This  may  be  a  somewhat  unpoetical  conclu- 
sion, and  if  we  could  have  things  as  we  want  them  a  more  delicate 
and  respectable  end  might  be  imagined  for  nature  to  pursue.  But 
we  are  only  trying  to  ascertain  what  the  end  really  is  toward  which 
things  tend,  and  this  formula  comes  nearer  to  expressing  it  than  any 
other  that  has  been  offered.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  end  is  not 
rather  structural  perfection.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  seems  to  be 
a  means  rather  than  an  end.  It  obviously  accomplishes  the  end,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  more  pertinent  question  how  it  happened  to  be  hit 
upon  as  a  means.  And  here  we  encounter  a  curious  state  of  things 
which  we  shall  find  to  recur  at  almost  every  one  of  the  great  cosmic 
steps.  Weismann  several  times  refers  to  certain  peculiar  phenomena 
which  he  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  biological  researches, 
for  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  antecedent  preparation,  and 
which  in  the  normal  course  of  things  would  not  be  expected.  In 
fact  they  are  usually  more  or  less  contrary  to  the  expected  result, 
and  seem  like  mistakes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  For  such  phe- 
nomena he  uses  the  term  *' unintended. '*  A  course  or  series  of 
events  is  set  on  foot  generating  certain  products  and  properties, 
when  at  length  some  of  these  latter  begin  to  work  at  cross  purposes 
to  the  general  movement  and  tend  to  antagonize  it.  They  were 
created  for  one  purpose  which  they  serve,  but  are  found  to  possess 
other  qualities  which  develop  until  they  overshadow  the  original 
qualities  and  react  against  the  normal  course  of  things. 

Structural  development  in  organic  beings  sometimes  comes  partly 
within  this  class  of  occurrences.  It  serves  its  purjwse  admirably  at 
the  beginning  and  for  a  long  period,  but  when  it  begins  to  take  the 
form  of  extreme  specialization  it  ceases  to  conduce  to  the  advantage 
of  the  race,  and,  as  shown  in  Chapter  V,  it  prepares  for  its  own 
destruction.  Perfection  of  structure  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  device 
for  securing  the  end  above  described.  It  is  simply  the  means  to 
that  end.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  telic.  Everywhere  in  nature 
genesis  simulates  telesis.     The  true  scientific  explanation  of  this  is 
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that  the  nisos  of  nature  is  in  all  directions,  and  the  principle  of 
adrantage  selects  the  advantageous  course.  We  may  imagiue  every 
f)ther  conceivable  method  of  attaining  the  end  to  have  been  tried 
and  all  the  rest  to  have  failed  because  not  advantageous.  If  there 
is  a  i<ith  to  success  it  is  sure  to  be  found  because  all  paths  are  tried. 
Thi^i  secures  the  same  result  as  if  a  directive  agent  had  |)ointed  out 
the  cmly  true  path,  and  no  other  had  been  tried.  We  lookers-on, 
after  the  success  has  been  achieved,  know  nothing  of  the  infinite 
number  of  failures  because  they  have  left  no  record.  This  may  be 
taken  as  tlie  general  explanation  of  the  universal  belief  in  teleology 
during  the  theological  period  of  intellectual  development 

Okigin  of  Life 

Planets  are  formed  by  the  condensation  of  nebulous  matter.  As 
thf*  mass  condenses  it  contracts.  The  volatilized  elements  vary 
crreaily  in  their  degrees  of  volatility  and  some  of  them,  in  the 
proi^ess  of  cooling  through  radiation,  and  from  the  increasing  dis- 
tance from  tlie  central  mass  (sun),  reach  their  points  of  liquefaction 
earlier  Uian  others.  From  the  liquid  state  they  finally  reach  the 
visrid  or  molten  state,  and  ultimately  the  solid  state.  Thus  the 
different  substances  become  distributed  according  to  their  constitu- 
tiniis  in  the  mass  of  the  planet  The  heavier  substances  with  high 
cijodensing  points  occupy  the  center  and  general  mass,  while  the 
lighter  ont'S  with  low  condensing  points  renudn  at  the  surface. 
Some  of  these,  like  nitrogen,  do  not  combine  with  others,  and 
remain  elementary.  Others,  like  hydrogen  and  carbon,  combine 
w:*h  part  of  the  oxygen.  The  first  of  those  combinations  resulted 
primarily  in  the  formation  of  vast  masses  of  steam,  which  later 
partly  condensed  into  vapor  and  still  later  into  water  or  even  ice. 
Jupiter  seems  to  consist  largely  of  vapor.  The  earth  doubtless  once 
hati  ao  aqueous  Csteam  or  vapor)  envelope  as  thick  as  would  be  made 
by  (Mn  verting  all  the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  seas  into  va])or.  The 
oxygen  also  seizes  all  the  carbon  and  converts  it  into  the  dioxide, 
which  is  a  pas  at  all  ordinary  temjieratures.  After  the  formation 
of  a  crust  all  round  a  planet  there  still  remains  a  lar^^e  amount  of 
water  occupying  the  cavities  of  the  surface,  and  an  atmospliera  of 
oxy'^*-n,  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  aqueous  vai)or. 

These  last  are  the  principal  materials  out  of  which  the  biotic 
products  are  formed.      There  is  everywhere  a  universal  chemism, 
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and  different  substances  are  constantly  being  formed  through  the 
contact  and  elective  affinities  of  matter.  Within  a  certain  some- 
what narrow  range  of  temperature,  chiefly  between  the  freezing  and 
the  boiling  points  of  water,  but  increasing  in  both  directions  from 
these  points  so  as  to  reach  a  maximum  near  the  middle  of  the  scale 
that  separates  them  (50°  C,  122°  Fahr.),  this  chemism  may  be  sup- 
posed to  pass  into  zoism  during  the  process  of  cooling  of  a  planet 
This,  however,  is  of  course  mere  speculation.  What  we  do  prac- 
tically know  is  that  life  did  at  some  tinie  commence  on  our  own 
planet.  That  this  actual  l3eginning  of  life  took  place  when  tem- 
peratures were  much  higher  than  they  are  now  even  in  the  tropics, 
is  also  practically  certain.  Of  this  archigonia,  as  Haeckel  calls  it, 
we  are  as  sure  as  we  are  of  the  principal  facts  of  geology.  Whether 
it  is  still  going  on  we  are  not  so  sure,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
may  have  required  higher  temperatures  and  different  conditions  than 
now  exist  to  originate  the  organic  world.  We  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  this  as  we  are  with  the  products  and  properties  of  life. 
The  products  in  large  measure  we  know,  although  we  may  not 
know  the  absolutely  simplest.  The  primary  differential  attributes 
are  motility  and  irritability,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  these. 
The  simplest  product  we  know  is  protoplasm,  and  this  is  so  simple 
when  viewed  from  the  biological  standpoint  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  organic,  yet  when  viewed  from  the  chemical  standpoint  it  is 
so  complex  that  it  cannot  be  classed  among  chemical  substances. 
It  occupies  the  exact  middle  point  between  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic  worlds.  It  was  perfectly  described  by  Huxley  as  the 
"physical  basis  of  life."^ 

The  sea  is  the  mother  of  all  life.  The  oceans  were  formerly 
larger  and  shallower  than  now,  and  the  waters  must  have  once  been 
very  warm.  Doubtless  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  land. 
When  land  first  appeared  it  was  in  the  form  of  islands  and  the 
continents  rose  later.  In  the  warm,  almost  seething  waters  that 
bathed  the  shores  of  these  low  islands  and  incipient  continents  all 
the  conditions  existed  for  the  origination  of  life.  It  came,  and  its 
history  from  Laurentian  times  to  the  present,  a  period  perhaps  not 
less,  possibly  much  more  than  one  hundred  million  years,  is  fairly 

1  See  Professor  Huxley's  address  with  the  above  title  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
18,  1868,  and  first  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  February,  1869,  many 
timee  reprinted. 
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Well  known  by  the  records  left  in  the  rocks.  But  we  are  not  now 
considering  the  forms  that  life  created.  We  are  concerned  at  present 
only  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  life  itself.  Prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  protoplasm  all  activity  had  been  molecular.  ^lotion  there 
always  was  in  all  bodies  and  substances,  but  it  was  confined  to  their 
elements  or  chemical  units.  Masses  only  moved  when  imiHjlled  by 
th«*  rouU&rt  of  other  moving  masses.  To  all  appearances  solid  bodies 
arc  motionless.  Science  only  has  taught  that  the  particles  couipos- 
iir^  them  are  in  motion.  Even  liquids  and  gases  only  move  when 
impelled  by  some  force  which  is  usually  well  understood.  Yet  the 
inherent  molecular  motions  of  even  tlie  hardest  substances  are,  when 
I>ni{)erly  considered,  spontaneous.  But  the  term  spontaneous  has, 
from  our  long  ignorance  of  molecular  motion,  been  applied  only  to 
massi's  that  move  of  themselves.  The  bodies  capable  of  doing  this 
an*  said  to  be  alive.  But  as  all  things  are  endowed  with  si)ontaneous 
molecular  motion  the  oiily  difference  between  things  without  life  and 
things  alive  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  are  also  capable  of  spontane- 
ous m*ilar  motion.  The  power  of  spontaneous  molar  motion  is  there- 
fore the  differential  attribute  of  life.     It  is  called  motility. 

Motility  first  api)ears  in  protoplasm.  There  is  probably  no  essential 
reM*mblance  between  the  movements  of  protoplasmic  masses  and 
iU*ty^  purely  physical  movements  that  certain  ingenious  investiga- 
Utn  have  succeetled  in  producing  in  the  laboratory.  The  principle 
underlying  the  latter,  whatever  it  is,  is  doubtless  wholly  different 
fntm  that  of  motility.  But  motility  is  so  far  only  an  observed  fact, 
not  itself  a  principle.  Its  principle  cannot  be  said  to  be  known, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  hypothesis  that  has  ever  been 
a^Ivaiici^l  to  explain  motility  is  that  which  I  proposed  in  1882  and 
forniulat4^d  in  the  following  words :  — 

T>H»  primary  distinction  In'twwn  these  mo»t  coinph'X  of  all  known  bodies 
^•»U*^in  or  pn)toph»Mntic  iMMlies]  and  the  \vm  complex  ones  seeinn  to  l)e, 
t(  4t  whiie  ill  thf>  lattrr  all  their  artivities  are  molecular,  in  the  former  they 
are  tf»  a  c4Ttain  extent  moUr,  and  carry  with  them  the  whole  or  a  iK)rtioii 
of  tJje  subiitancefl  themHelven.* 

I  there  explained  that  this  might  become  possible  in  consequence 
of  the  relatively  enormous  size  of  the  molecules  of  protoplasm,  and 
flbowftl  that  the  isomeric  forms  of  the  next  most  complex  chemical 
snbstanoes,  the  albuminoid  and  protein  bodies,  constitute  a  certain 

»  Jmertoan  KaturaiUt,  Vol.  XVI,  December.  1882.  p.  978. 
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approach  toward  the  property  of  motility.  If  protoplasm  results 
from  the  further  recompounding  of  these  highest  known  true  ehemi» 
cal  compounds  we  may  well  expect  that  such  a  substance  will  pos- 
sess some  remarkable  property,  and  motility  is  not  too  remarkable 
for  such  an  exalted  product  to  reveal.  The  entire  process  is  one  of 
organization,  but  until  protoplasm  was  reached  the  organization  was 
wholly  chemical.  From  that  point  on  we  have  biotic  organization, 
constantly  rising  in  complexity  from  the  simplest  plasson  bodies, 
the  amoeboid  forms,  the  unicellular  organisms,  and  the  Protista, 
through  the  Protophyta  and  Protozoa  to  the  higher  types  of  vegetal 
and  animal  life.  The  life  principle  was  the  effect  of  chemical  organ- 
ization, but  it  was  the  cause  of  biotic  organization. 

High  chemical  complexity  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  in  the  alkaloids, 
shows  itself  in  such  properties  as  astringency,  bitterness,  corrosive- 
ness,  and  other  intense  activities  rendering  them  poisonous  to  animals 
and  men.  But  the  most  complex  of  all  organic  compounds,  those 
with  the  largest  molecules  and  greatest  atomic  weights,  such  as  the 
albuminoids,  show  their  complex  constitution  by  such  properties  as 
instability  and  isomerism.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  a  step 
from  these  properties  to  that  of  motility,  in  which  the  molecular 
activities  are  so  strong  and  so  adjusted  that  they  are  able  to  sway 
the  mass.  It  may  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  is  done.  The 
phenomena  presented  by  the  jumping  bean  may  convey  a  crude  idea 
of  such  a  process.  The  larva  of  the  moth  Caijyocapsa  saltitans  finds 
its  way  into  the  seed  of  the  Euphorbiaceous  plant  Sebastiania  Pal- 
meri  and  by  its  activities  causes  the  seed  to  seem  alive  and  move 
and  roll  about.  Intense  activities  of  large  compound  molecules  may 
produce  an  effect  analogous  to  this  upon  the  circumscribed  bodies 
which  they  compose.  This  at  least  may  pass  for  a  hypothesis  of  the 
nature  of  motility  in  protoplasm. 

But  motility  in  its  later  stages  takes  the  form  of  hathinisnij^  and 

1  A  few  of  Professor  Cope's  neologisms  have  proved  useful,  and  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  ose  this  one,  for  which  there  is  no  other  exact  equivalent.  His  first  use 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  in  his  "Review  of  the  Modern  Doctrine  of  Evolution**  in 
the  American.  Naturalist  for  March,  1880,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  17(5,  but  it  occurs  con- 
stantly in  his  later  works.  See  his  **  Origin  of  the  Fittest,"  p.  205,  and  his  **  Primary 
Factors  of  Organic  Evolution,"  pp.  479,  484.  It  was  in  the  former  of  these  works 
(p.  4.30)  that  he  expressed  his  acceptance  of  the  theory  I  have  been  stating,  and 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  passage  above  quoted  from  my  paper  on  the  "  Organic 
Compounds  in  their  Relations  to  Life,"  was  proposed  by  me  two  years  earlier  than 
the  publication  by  Loew  and  Bokomy  of  their  researches  leading  to  a  similar  result. 
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b**c<»ines  the  universal  growth-force  of  the  organic  world.  What  I 
wish  especially  to  emphasize  here  is  that  motility,  with  its  general- 
izvd  form,  bathmism,  is  simply  a  property  of  protoplasm  and  of  all 
living  organisms,  as  much  so  as  sweetness  is  a  property  of  sugar, 
bittfroess  of  quinine,  or  isomerism  of  protein.  Zoism  is  a  synthetic 
<-r\<ition  of  chemism. 

Origin  of  Mind 

We  have  now  to  consider  another  new  property  created  by  the 
j*Mitiietic  jKiwer  of  nature,  viz.,  the  ])roperty  of  awareness,  consciouH- 
M#«ji,  nT/erluifj.  for  in  their  absolute  beginnings  these  three  are  one. 
It  IS  tht;  priuu)rdial  stage  of  psychism  and  is  a  synthetic  creation 
4 if  zoism.'  As  genetic  creation  is  always  a  becoming  there  never 
Diuuhl  lie  any  alisolute  line  of  demarcation  between  any  of  nature's 
priNlucts  or  proj)erties  if  we  could  know  all  the  terms  of  the  series. 
lKftwe»-n  rheniism  and  zoism  there  seems  to  be  a  great  break.  We 
are  a<*<iuaiuted  with  the  molecular  activities  of  chemicid  substances 
and  wi*  have  discovered  tlie  molar  activities  of  protoplasm.  There 
**♦•»  nis  to  Im;  a  great  ilistance  l)(»twcen  them,  but  it  is  i)robably  due  to 
II  iii'^ing  links  in  the  really  perfect  chain.  There  may  be  many 
kinds  <if  protoplasm  possessing  the  property  of  motility  in  varying 
d^i^ei'S.  Hut  U*t ween  zoism  and  psychism  —  life  and  mind  —  there 
H  no  siu-li  interval,  and  it  becomes  almost  a  metaphysical  specular 
lion  to  di«^<-uss  the  question  as  to  where  the  latter  begins.  Do  the 
Iow«-»t  animals  fo<d  ?  Do  plants  feel?  Does  protoplasm  feel? 
Tu.it  th«*  eh'ments  out  of  which  consciousness  emerges  are  present 
ifi  prtitophism  thero  is  no  doubt.  Hut  may  we  not  say  the  same  of 
a. 1. union,  of  any  organic  compound,  of  any  substance  whatever? 
If  \  li-zoi'^in  cannot  b*»  denied,  but  its  true  import  can  only  Ik?  grasped 
»\  th«-  li^ht  of  creative  synthesis.  If  we  are  authorized  to  say  that 
ii.'»:»»i-ular  activity  is  not  life,  we  seem  equally  authorized  to  say 
tli.it  motility  is  not  mind.  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  feeling 
•••'.I  ivirifronts  us. 

'•  Thi»    proximate  comjionents  of  Mind  an»  t  i   two  broadly-con- 

>  Til-  wi«r!  r-.«„i  fnii<*t  Im»  fiken  in  hs  primary  w»nw  from  the  GrcH?k  jHJy.  to  Hvo, 
»'.  *.  ..  I  A«»  If  •l«'ri%«'d  from  f^Sor,  an  nnlmal.  Z«mi1oj:>-  ought  t<>  have  ha«!  \\w  m<>aiiini; 
wr  pi-*  ♦•  ii»  liiolii^v  ;  th«»  latlor,  tm  had  Ihhmi  fr«H|u««iitly  pointo<l  out  hy  <tr«»4'k  M-holars, 
u  rf  Ti..l.»',ciraUy  hiappropriatc.  hiiici*  thi*  (iro<»k  wonl  fiiot  wan  uw^l  for  lifo  hi  a 
to  -a1  "f  f ••n%«titlMhal  8en«(\  It  wn.s  Juhtifn-*!,  however,  by  the  8i»e<ial  meaning 
•  ally  in^cn  t<)  fiKilof;^. 
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trasted  kinds — Feelings  and  the  Relations  between  Feelings." '  The 
initial  and  irreducible  element  of  mind  is  feeling.  Feeling  must 
have  had  a  beginning  as  well  as  life.  It  must  have  had  also  a 
reason  for  being.  No  cosmic  step  is  ever  taken  without  a  reason, 
which  is  a  little  different  from  saying  that  no  such  step  is  taken 
without  a  cause.  The  reason  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  creative 
product  is  not  a  final  cause,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  its 
efficient  or  "occasional"  (occasioning)  cause.  We  have  seen  that 
life  was  a  means  to  an  end  of  nature.  It  consists  of  a  power  that 
pushes  matter  forward  and  upward  into  a  higher  state.  The  life 
force  is  a  new  phase  of  the  universal  force  making  for  evolution. 
It  pushes  at  every  point  and  transfers  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  inorganic  matter  to  the  organized  state.  But  a  time  comes,  and 
it  came  very  early,  when  this  process  is  seriously  interfered  with 
by  the  nature  of  the  environment.  The  innumerable  trials  and 
errors  that  characterize  nature's  method  proved  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful form  of  organized  matter  was  the  colloid  form  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  crystalloid  form,  which  characterizes  the  formation  of 
inorganic  bodies  below  the  plane  of  life.  This  colloid  matter  must, 
too,  at  least  at  first,  be  soft,  semi-aqueous,  viscid,  and  gelatinous, 
capable  of  being  molded  and  modified  to  any  required  extent. 
These  plasson  or  plastic  bodies  must  moreover  be  so  unstable  that 
they  can  perpetually  renew  their  constituent  particles,  eidiausted 
every  moment  by  the  still  dominant  chemism  involved  in  their 
activities.  The  problem  was  to  preserve  the  form  during  this 
transformation  of  the  substance.  The  least  concussion  from  without 
or  disturbance  of  the  medium  threatened  to  destroy  the  entire 
structure  thus  built  up  and  return  its  elements  to  the  mineral 
kingdom.  These  frail  structures,  thus  dependent  upon  renewal 
from  the  medium,  must  also  possess  the  power  to  appropriate  fresh 
material  necessary  to  supply  the  losses  due  to  the  breaking  down 
of  the  complex  molecules  and  their  return  to  the  chemical  state. 
Two  great  necessities  thus  arose  at  the  outset,  that  of  supplying 
the  waste  involved  in  metabolism,  and  that  of  escaping  the  destruc- 
tive influences  of  the  environment.  If  an  intelligent  being  were 
asked  how  these  two  objects  might  be  secured,  supposing  such 
being  to  know  nothing  of  what  actually  did  occur,  such  a  being 
might  not  be  able  to  think  of  any  adequate  means.  To  a  very 
1  Spencer,  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol.  I,  New  York,  1873,  p.  162  (§  G5). 
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inventive  mind  the  idea  might  occur.  But  if  such  a  being  were 
told  that  this  new  form  of  matter  acquired  in  some  way  the  faculty 
of  feeling,  this  would^  at  least  upon  a  slight  reflection,  be  seen  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  But  let  us  inquire  just  what 
is  meant  by  feeling. 

In  the  first  place  feeling  must  be  something  that  furnishes  an 
iniereM.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  and  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 
In  another  place  I  shall  show  that  feeling  may  be  indifferent  and 
still  be  feeling,  but  the  form  of  feeling  necessary  to  secure  these  two 
pressing  necessities  of  primordial  plastic  organisms  cannot  be  indif- 
ftrent  and  must  be  itUerested,  But  the  only  conceivable  basis  of 
interest  is  agreeablenesB  or  its  opposite.  The  only  form  of  feeling 
that  could  accomplish  the  object  is  agreeable  feeling  or  disagreeable 
fp^-ling.  The  appropriation  of  material  needed  to  supply  the  waste 
iif  metabolism  must  be  attended  with  some  degree  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tion, and  the  injurious  concussions  made  by  external  objects  must 
produce  sensations  that  are  not  agreeable.  OtherMrise  the  property 
of  motility  with  which  these  primordial  plastic  bodies  were  already 
endowed  would  not  take  the  direction  necessary  to  secure  these  ends. 
With  the  faculty  of  experiencing  these  sensations  it  is  clear  that 
motility  would  naturally  take  that  direction,  and  the  creature  would 
have  an  interest  so  to  move  or  act  as  to  appropriate  the  needed  sup- 
plies and  to  escape  the  injury  threatened. 

Can  any  one  think  of  any  other  power,  faculty,  or  property  that 
would  secure  the  same  result  ?  Can  any  one  name  any  other  means 
that  would  accomplish  the  end  ?  Nature  has  not  limited  herself  to 
this  one  means.  Throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  at  least  above 
its  most  initial  stages,  other  means  are  chiefly  employed.  Firm 
attachment  to  the  soil,  strong  tissues  protected  by  a  firm  covering  or 
bark,  and  the  formation  of  wood  are  the  chief  dependence  of  plants, 
while  the  nourishment  is  supplied  by  chemical  or  even  physical 
actioiL  There  is  no  real  proof  that  plants  feel,  and  as  feeling  is  not 
necessary  to  their  existence,  the  principle  of  advantage  does  not  act 
in  the  direction  of  evolving  such  a  property.  In  many  animals,  too, 
althongfa  all  are  possessed  of  feeling  to  some  degree,  other  means 
of  protection,  notably  shells,  are  common.  But  even  the  Vorticella, 
instead  of  moving  its  cilia  in  a  fortuitous  manner,  gives  them  such 
a  vortical  motion  as  to  draw  the  nutrient  particles  from  all  sides 
into  its  mouth  opening.    But  altliougli  certain  low  forms  of  life  may 
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exist  without  feeling  it  is  evident  that  very  little  of  the  organic 
progress  that  has  taken  place  could  have  gone  on  without  it.  Feel- 
ing may  then  be  regarded  as  a  condition  to  the  existence  of  plastic 
organisms.  For  this  purpose,  too,  feeling  cannot  be  indifferent  or 
disinterested.  It  must  be  intensive.  In  plainer  terms,  it  must 
involve,  in  however  feeble  a  degree,  a  capacity  for  pleasure  and 
pain.  We  may  then  say  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  conditions  to 
the  existence  of  plastic  organisms. 

I  have  thus  far  sought  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  consciousness, 
because  psychologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  meaning.  Non-psy- 
chological writers  are  still  more  at  variance  on  this  point.  !Most  of 
this  difference,  it  is  true,  is  due  to  the  habit  of  looking  at  everything 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  most  highly  developed  organisms  in 
which  there  is  a  great  central  ganglion  or  brain  which  controls  the 
actions  of  the  whole  organism.  From  this  point  of  view  nothing  is 
conscious  that  is  not  referred  to  this  high  court  of  arbitration.  But 
the  history  of  organic  development  and  of  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  higher  animals  and  man  shows  us  that  this  is 
a  superficial  view ;  that  there  have  been  all  stages  in  the  process  of 
coordination ;  and  that  the  final  subordination  of  all  the  lower  gangli- 
onic centers  to  the  supreme  center  was  the  result  of  ages  of  structural 
progress.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  history  of  the  papacy.  There 
was  a  time  when  every  bishop  was  a  pope,  and  it  took  several  centuries 
to  invest  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  the  supreme  power.  To  deny  con- 
sciousness to  the  lower  ganglionic  centers  is  to  ignore  the  whole  his- 
tory of  animal  development.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  man 
thousands  of  pleasures  and  pains  are  experienced  that  are  never 
referred  to  the  brain  and  of  which  the  man  himself  as  such  knows 
nothing.  Such  feelings  are  no  more  to  him  than  if  they  were  exi)e- 
rienced  by  another  person  or  by  the  lower  animals  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  moves.  These  lower  centers  are  conscious  units,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  exist  for  themselves.  Even  the  brain,  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  double  and  multiple  consciousness  demonstrate,  is  not 
such  an  indivisible  unit  as  is  commonly  imagined. 

It  is  due  to  these  and  other  misconceptions,  grooving  for  the  most 
part  out  of  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  organic  devel- 
opment, that  such  varied  meanings  are  given  to  consciousness,  and 
that  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "unconscious  feeling*'  and 
"  unconscious  will."     From  my  own  point  of  view  all  psychic  phe- 
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nomena  are  necessarily  conscioiis,  and  consciousness  inheres  in  all 
feeling  and  is  its  psychic  essence.  The  greater  part  of  the  "  philoso- 
phy of  the  unconscious/'  as  taught  by  Schopenhauer  and  llartmann, 
deals  with  those  deep  subconscious  phenomena  that  do  not  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  throue  of  reason,  but  which,  nevertheless,  as  they 
blK'W,  really  give  the  bent  to  human  action  and  human  history. 
They  represent  the  naiura  naturana^  and  are  the  unseen  forces  that  are 
at  work  below  the  surface,  shaping  events  in  apparent  op|)osition  to 
th(»  wishes  and  intentions  of  men.  They  thus  ai)i>ear  unconscious  or 
f  ven  8U{>ernaturaI,  but  in  and  of  themselves  they  as  really  involve 
the  principle  of  consciousness  as  do  the  often  less  wise  and  less  suc- 
e»'?oful  decrees  of  the  developed  brain. 

Most  psychologists  and  also  the  world  at  large  regard  conscious- 
04'S»  as  something  that  differs  toto  coilo  from  all  other  things.  They 
are  sc*ar(!ely  willing  to  admit  that  it  can  be  a  natural  thing  at  all. 
The  t4;stimony  on  this  point  is  so  nearly  unanimous  that  it  seems 
alui<c»t  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  attempt  to  stem  such  a  current. 
It  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a  theological  bent,  but  extends  to  the 
most  outsi)okeu  evolutionists,  like  Spencer  and  Huxley.  But  it  is 
iLihcult  to  SCO  why  this  should  be  so.  It  practically  amounts  to  a 
re*  <»gnition  of  discontinuity,  and  seems  to  me  virtually  to  give  away 
the  whole  evolutionary  or  monistic  hypothesis.  If  at  this  particular 
jNiint  where  psychic  phenomena  begin  there  is  an  absolute  break, 
and  something  is  introduced  whose  elements  are  not  contained  in 
anything  that  preceded  it,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  find  any  fault 
with  the  introduction  of  any  number  of  such  external  elements  or 
factfirj^.  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  stopping  short  of  the 
nio^t  arbitrary  theological  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
nil i verse.  Hut  there  seems  to  be  something  particularly  objection- 
able in  characterizing  consciousness  as  a  property  of  matter.  It  is 
U'^ually  a*ikM :  How  can  we  cx>nceive  of  matter  being  conscious  ?  And 
cift»'n  it  is  declared  that  consciousness  l)ears  no  rcseuibhince  to  the 
known  projierties  of  matter.  It  might  be  answered  that  while  we 
cannot,  in  one  sense,  conceive  of  matter  being  conscious,  stilK  in  the 
•ame  sense,  we  cannot  conceive  of  matter  being  alive,  and  in  the 
•»ame  sen.v»,  we  cannot  conceive  of  matter  being  astringent,  or 
caufttic,  or  narcotic.  Can  we  conceive  of  any  i)roi)crty  of  matter? 
This  question  is  as  legitimate  as  the  other.  What  we  do  is  to 
r»/>f#  /!>  that  certain  kinds  of  matter  have  certain  properties  and  cer- 
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tain  other  kinds  other  properties.  And  we  only  observe  that  some 
organized  beings  behave  as  if  they  possessed  what  we  know  in  our- 
selves as  consciousness.  So  far  as  the  resemblance  of  consciousness 
to  any  known  property  of  matter  is  concerned,  no  two  properties 
bear  any  resemblance  whatever  to  each  other.  No  one  could  tell 
anything  about  them  in  advance,  and  no  one  would  have  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  nature  of  the  properties  of  matter  who  had  not  had 
some  experience  of  them.  It  is  purely  gratuitous  to  assert  that  mat- 
ter could  not  have  such  a  property  as  consciousness.  The  illogi- 
cality of  such  an  assertion  is  increased  when  we  remember  that 
most  of  those  who  are  cocksure  of  it  are  perfectly  willing  to  believe 
that  not  consciousness  alone  but  thought  and  intelligence  ai-e  float- 
ing about  in  space  independent  of  all  matter  and  yet  capable  of 
directing  and  creating  all  the  events  of  the  finite  world.  This  seems 
to  most  scientific  men  unthinkable,  and  why  any  of  them  should  feel 
called  upon  to  react  against  an  attempt  to  explain  mind  as  they 
themselves  explain  matter  and  life  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a 
last,  lingering  relic  of  the  theological  stage  of  the  development  of 
thought,  holding  over  through  the  metaphysical  and  far  into  the 
scientific  era.* 

We  see  then  that  closely  following  upon  the  chemical  origin  of 
life  we  have  the  biologic  origin  of  mind,  for  [mind  in  the  form 
of  feeling  or  consciousness  was  only  another  step  in  the  direction 
of  attaining  nature's  great  end,  the  higher  organization  of  matter. 
And  we  can  see  why  Comte,  who  must  have  had  something  of  the 
prophet's  insight  into  this  subject,  declined  to  regard  the  phenomena 
of  mind  as  generically  distinct  from  those  of  life,  and  in  one  of  his 
inspired  passages  referred  to  them  as  the  transcendental  part  of 
biology.*  But  Comte  did  not  clearly  grasp  the  law  of  evolution,  and 
he  had  no  idea  of  creative  synthesis,  which  alone  brings  out  into 
strong  relief  the  different  steps  in  the  evolutionary  process. 

Feeling  in  its  Relations  to  Function 

The  same  force  that  pushed  life  into  existence  tends  to  perpetuate 
and  increase  it.     This  is  the  chief  function  of  organic  life,  and  noth- 

1 1  have  treated  this  subject  more  at  length  in  my  lecture  on  the  Status  of  the 
Mind  Problem,  published  as  Special  Papers  No.  1,  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington,  1894. 

*  II  faut,  sous  ce  dernier  point  de  vue,  attribner  surtout  cette  insuffisante  prepon- 
derance actuelle  de  la  philosophie  biologique,  dans  I'ensemble  des  theories  sociales, 
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ing  can  be  genetically  created  that  does  not  assist  in  the  perform* 
auee  of  it.  Such  assistance  is  the  test  of  advantageousness,  and 
nothing  is  advantageous  that  does  not  so  assist  Feeling,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  only  conceivable  means  by  which  plastic  organ- 
i«*ms  could  be  preserved  from  destruction  and  enabled  to  i^erpetuate 
themselves  and  develop.  Plastic  organisms  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  raftable  of  those  higher  degrees  of  development  that  we  find  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  They  alone,  frail  as  they  are,  can  survive  and 
at  the  same  time  ailvance.  Plasticity  is  a  prime  element  in  the  fit- 
ness to  survive,  and  the  "  survival  of  the  plastic ''  *  is  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  But  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  survival  as  a  ques* 
ti<m  of  advancement  Kigid  organisms,  as  we  have  seen,  can  sub- 
sist and  peq>etuate  themselves.  If  not  too  rigid  they  can  advance 
6^»mewhat,  but  their  progress  is  limited.  The  endogenous  tnmk 
and  the  crustacean  coat  of  mail  circumscribe  growth.  By  such 
drvioi^  as  the  exogenous  structure  of  stems  and  the  internal  skele- 
ton of  vertebrates  these  straitjackets  are  in  whole  or  in  part  removed. 
Piexiliility  and  adaptability  are  the  prerequisites  to  structural  prog- 
rvr^ji.  We  may  gain  a  homely  idea  of  the  superiority  of  plastic  over 
ri^nil  organisms  by  comparing  the  former  to  a  card  catalogue  and  the 
latt4*r  to  a  blank  sheet  prepared  for  the  registration  of  names.  Calcu- 
late as  closely  as  you  may,  the  latter  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be 
cfri(?(«ted  in  some  places  and  blank  in  others,  and  ultimately  to 
n^piire  to  l)e  rewritten,  while  the  card  catalogue  is  perfectly  flex- 
ible, so  that,  no  matter  how  anomalous  the  nature  of  the  entries 
may  Iw,  every  card  can  go  into  its  exact  place.  Any  one  who  has 
worked  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  on  Great  Bussell 
Street,  London,  has  seen  an  example  of  a  rigid  catalogue  on  a  large 
scale.  Card  catalogues  are  to  be  found  in  every  library.  A  plastic 
organism,  like  a  card  catalogue,  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  in 
any  advantageous  direction  without  danger  of  being  crami)ed  or  con- 
g^^tM  and  without  hindrance  to  movement  along  the  lines  of  least 
rvni^itanc^*.  This  means  development,  and  as  we  know,  it  is  only 
this  class  of  organisms  that  have  attained  a  high  state  of  development 

k  I'tiBp^rf^irtloii  pluji  proQonc^  qui  dtstin^e  U  partie  transcendant*  de  la  biolofple, 
rrUiit^  a  IViadeK^iK^rale  doft  ph<^nom6n68  intellectueU  et  moraux.  '*  Philosophie 
Pu4tlTv."  Vol.  IV,  p.  542. 

>  So  far  aa  I  can  leant  thU  phrase  wan  flrat  nnM  by  Mr.  Clarence  Kinx  in  an  ad- 
4fm  ilellverfid  at  the  Yale  8<*ientifl(<  School  in  1S77  on  Catastrophiira  and  R volution, 
varWnaly  pobliahed.    See  Tfie  American  NaturatUt^  Vol.  XI,  August,  1877,  p.  409. 
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If  the  object  of  nature  is  that  which  we  have  supposed  it  to  be, 
and  function  is  the  performance  of  those  acts  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end,  and  if  such  acts  would  not  be  performed  without 
that  interest,  incentive,  or  inducement  which  feeling  supplies,  then 
feeling  is  a  means  to  function.  Considered  in  themselves  fet-ling 
and  function  are  two  wholly  different  things.  They  have  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other  whatever.  And  although  feeling  is  a  conscious 
state,  still  there  is  no  consciousness,  at  least  in  the  lower  stages  of 
development,  of  the  relation  of  feeling  to  function.  The  conscious 
creature  is  conscious  only  of  its  own  states.  It  is  not  conscious  of 
the  functional  effect  of  its  actions  in  response  to  those  states.  This 
is  one  of  those  late  derivative  forms  of  consciousness  wliich  are  so 
generally  present  to  the  mind  as  to  crowd  out  or  obscure  the  primary 
conception  of  consciousness.  Peeling  came  into  existence  as  a  means 
to  the  performance  of  function,  not  through  any  foresight  of  the 
necessity  for  the  action.  Not  even  the  simplest  nutritive  acts  are 
known  to  be  such,  much  less  acts  which  conduce  to  higher  develop- 
ment. The  relation  of  feeling  to  function  as  means  to  end  was 
brought  about  through  adaptation,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  preestab- 
lished  harmony  between  them.  Feeling  was  created  as  an  induce- 
ment to  functional  activity  not  otherwise  attainable.  The  fact  that 
it  furnishes  such  an  inducement  alone  explains  its  creation.  If  a 
means  existed  it  was  certain  to  be  adopted,  since  all  means  were 
tried.  Thus  is  explained  the  origin  of  feeling,  and,  as  feeling  is  the 
initial  step  in  the  creation  of  mind,  it  also  explains  the  origin  of  mind. 
Since,  too,  function  is  the  biologic  end,  feeling  is  of  biologic  origin. 

Feeling  as  ax  End 

■  Thus  far  we  have  considered  feeling  solely  as  a  means,  viz.,  the 
means  to  the  end  of  nature,  increased  life.  But  it  has  another  as- 
pect, and  must  also  be  considered  as  an  end  —  the  end  of  the  crea- 
ture. This  aspect  is  wholly  novel.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
general  scheme  of  nature.  To  continue  using  the  convenient  teleo- 
logical  language  with  which  we  began,  it  was  not  contemplated  in 
that  plan.  It  was  nninteuded.  Preservation,  continuation,  and  aug- 
mentation are  the  three  aspects  of  the  cosmic  end.  These  are  normal 
and  fully  in  line  with  the  whole  evolutionary  movement  thus  far. 
No  other  end  can  be  detected  in  the  scheme.  But  it  merely  hap 
pened  that  at  a  certain  point  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
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tljc-%e  emls  in  the  higher  organic  reaches  of  evolution,  to  furnish 
these  Uter  creations  with  some  form  of  interest  that  should  enable 
them  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plan.  Hitherto  the  products 
of  creative  synthesis  had  been  passive.  Henceforth  they  were  to 
l«^ome  active.  Up  to  that  point  nature  had  worked  alone,  unaided 
I  'V  hrr  creations.  From  that  point  on  she  was  to  have  their  coopera* 
tMri.  As,  in  a  family,  the  parents  must  for  a  long  time  struggle  to 
nii^tt  their  children,  but  later,  when  the  children  reach  the  age  of 
u  ^-fulness,  they  begin  to  contribute  to  their  own  support  and  that 
of  thfir  {Kircnts,  so  the  procreative  world  nursed  its  infant  progeny 
thrt»u.rh  tlie  cosmic,  physical,  chemical,  and  early  biotic  periods,  until 
a^  IjLst.  when  they  had  reached  the  ages  of  protoplasm,  protist,  and 
plant,  it  l»ecame  time  to  intrust  them  with  an  interest  in  the  economy 
tif  the  univ4^rse.  The  form  which  this  interest  took  was  the  faculty 
of  ftH-lini^,  whereby  these  tocogenetic  creations  were  made  to  care  for 
tli*»mst>lve5.  The  cooperation  of  these  new  factors  was  a  powerful 
aid  and  eimbled  nature  to  make  fresh  advances,  and,  indeed,  to 
♦-x»^  !ite  the  grand  strides  that  characterized  the  higher  organic 
d»-r4»lopment. 

Hut  the  creation  of  this  interest  involved  a  series  of  collateral 
r^»:iM*»juenoes  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  purpose  for 
»!ii\h  it  was  called  in.  As  we  saw,  the  creature  was  only  conscious 
nf  it-^^-If.  It  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  ends  it  was  subserving. 
It',  own  interests  were  its  only  ends,  and  it  was  these  and  these  alone 
th.it  it  pur*«ued.  It  is  true  that,  at  first  at  least,  and  to  a  large  extent 
at  all  st.i'-res,  these  interests  were  parallel  with  the  universal  interest. 
T!i»*  f»r»*est;iblished  harmony  was  absolute  in  the  bej^inning  and  ad- 
n.iraljiv  «{erved  its  purpose.  lUit  as  the  end  of  nature  and  that  of 
til**  rr»»at'.ire  were  totally  different  it  was  natural  that,  with  the 
hijher  sta'.;os  of  development,  and  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
hf^  on  the  glo1>e  during  the  millions  of  years  of  geoloj^ie  tiuie,  there 
^I.M'ild  arise  combinations  of  cireunistances  in  which  this  paralh*lism 
wo-ild  cease,  and  even  cases  in  which  feeling  and  function  would 
•  Mifliet.  Siieh  in  fact  has  Im^ou  the  history  of  the  higher  life,  and 
th^re  has  ever  been  a  tendency  to  pursue  ends  that  were  op[)Osed  to 
t!j#*  end^  of  nature.  There  has  been  a  perpetual  strug.i;le  between 
tl«»  imiividnal  and  the  race,  and  no  one  will  ever  know  how  fierce 
thij>  struggle  was.  But  the  ultimate  triumph  of  function  in  this 
struggle  is  certain,  since  the  existence  of  the  individual  depends 
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upon  it,  and  therefore  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  interest  cannot 
go,  or  beyond  which  if  it  does  go  it  is  cut  off  and  the  record  closed. 
A  certain  amount  of  adaptation  is  therefore  always  necessary,  and 
the  present  state  of  things  shows  that  the  degree  of  inadaptation 
has  never  been  so  great  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  law  of 
development. 

But  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  struggle  between  feel- 
ing and  function  as  we  are  with  the  significance  of  this  new  factor 
thus  added  to  the  history  of  creation.  Feeble  and  accidental  as  was 
its  origin,  it  soon  proved  itself  a  young  giant,  and  suddenly  shot  up 
into  enormous  importance.  It  was  a  true  sympode  and  almost  at 
once  assumed  the  first  place  in  nature.  In  short,  it  was  nothing  less 
than  the  dawn  of  mind  in  the  world.  Before  its  appearance  all 
nature  had  been  mindless  and  soulless.  Henceforth  there  was  to 
be  animated  nature  with  all  that  the  phrase  carries  with  it.  In  it 
were  contained  the  psychic  world  and  the  moral  world.  With  it 
came  pleasure  and  pain  with  all  their  momentous  import,  and 
out  of  it  ultimately  grew  thought  and  intelligence.  Nature  cared 
nothing  for  any  of  these.  They  were  unnecessary  to  her  general 
scheme,  and  not  at  all  ends  of  being.  Mind  was  therefore  an 
accident,  an  incidental  consequence  of  other  necessities  —  an  epir 
phenomenon. 

The  special  peculiarity  of  this  new  differential  attribute  is  its 
intense  subjectivity.  Sir  William  Hamilton  characterized  feeling  as 
"  subjective  subjectivity."  ^  It  centers  entirely  in  the  organism.  It 
is  confined  to  the  individual  and  has  no  concern  for  Jhe  race.  It 
subserves  function,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  function.  Neither  does 
this  property  furnish  any  notion  of  other  properties.  To  it  objects 
are  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  or  else  they  are  as  if  they  were 
not.  In  other  words  it  recognizes  only  qualities^  not  properties. 
These  are  psychic  phenomena,  but  they  are  only  subjectively  psy- 
chic. They  belong  to  the  science  of  psychology,  but  constitute  a 
department  of  that  science  which  is  properly  called  subjective  psy- 
chology. This  department  of  mind  is  distinct  from  the  other  depart- 
ment properly  called  objective,  to  be  treated  in  Part  III,  except  in 
the  sense  that  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  former  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  feeling  grew  out  of  life  and  life  out  of  chemism. 

1  *'  Metaphysics,"  Lect.  42,  ManseVs  edition,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1859,  VoL  II, 
p.  432. 
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ilind  is  thus  divided  into  the  two  great  branches,  which  are  prac- 
tically Kant's  Sinnlichkeit  and  Versiand.  Either  may  be  taken  up 
at  its  origin  and  followed  out  throughout  its  development  without 
confusion  with  the  other,  but  I  know  of  no  psychological  work  in 
whii*h  this  has  been  done.  The  two  are  habitually  confounded  and 
inextricably  mixed  up  until  the  reader  iinds  himself  bewildered. 
Hut  the  subjective  or  affective  side  of  mind  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  interest  in  life  resides,  and  in  its  varied  manifestations  it  consti- 
tutes the  individual's  only  object  in  life.  Feeling,  which  was  cre- 
au-d  as  a  means,  and  has  remained  the  most  potent  of  the  means  to 
iiature*s  end,  became  the  sole  end  of  the  sentient  being  and  consti- 
tutes the  moral  world. 

Philosophy  of  Pleasure  and  Pain 

We  hare  seen  that  in  its  origin  all  sensation  was  intensive.  It 
woA  created  as  an  aid  to  function  and  would  have  been  useless  but 
for  the  interest  that  prompted  to  action.  While  nutrition  and  repro- 
duf-tion  are  the  chief  functions  to  be  subserved  by  it  there  are  many 
minor  functions,  the  sum  of  which  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
th<H*«*  primary  functions.  Every  organ  has  its  special  function  and 
it*  i»xercnse  in  the  performance  of  this  function  is  physiologically 
im iterative.  Such  exercise  in  every  case  involves  a  satisfaction,  and 
th»»  sum  of  the  satisfactions  yielded  by  the  normal  exercise  of  all  the 
cir^.tus  is  large  and  increases  with  structural  differentiation  which 
niulti plies  organs.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  normal  and 
Le.ihhy  exercise  of  the  faculties  is  attended  with  pleasure.  There 
ii  pl#*a3ure  in  activity,  provided  the  activity  be  spontaneous  and  con- 
Bi>t  in  this  normal  exercise  of  the  faculties.  The  so-called  play 
in^inct  is  nothing  but  this,  and  is  not  an  instinct  in  the  pro|)er 
9<-nse  of  the  word-  The  idea  thaf  pleasure  results  from  ease  and 
inai'tivity  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  fact  that  man  has  been  long 
en^lareil  and  c<impelled  to  make  laborious  and  painful  exertions  not 
ileraanded  by  his  faculties.  Mill's  "  paradox  of  hedonism  "  is  based 
on  this  error.  Ennui  is  one  of  the  must  unendurable  of  pains,  and 
if  the  jiarent  of  Mr.  Veblen's  "  instinct  of  sportsmanship  "  among 
the  leisure  class,  im|ielling  them  to  exertion  however  useless,  while 
his  **  instinct  of  workmanship  "  is  nothing  else  than  the  result  of 
tlie  satisfaction  which  all  derive  from  the  exercise  of  their  faculties. 
The  nutritive  and  reproductive  ac*ts  are  nothing  more  than  special- 
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ized  forms  of  the  exercise  of  the  faculties,  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
being  as  much  more  intense  as  the  functions  are  more  imperative. 

It  is  common  to  regard  pleasure  and  pain  as  opposites,  the  former 
as  positive  and  the  latter  negative,  but  this  is  only  a  convenient 
conception  and  is  not  physiologically  true.  When  we  consider  their 
origin  and  purpose  we  see  that  they  were  both  positive  attributes 
created  for  specific  ends.  We  may  call  them  specializations  for 
these  ends  or  adaptations  to  these  ends,  just  as  instincts  and  habits, 
and  various  psychic  attributes,  are  specialized  and  adapted.  All 
pleasure  is  mandatory  and  all  pain  is  monitoi^.  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals the  entire  nervous  system  is  specialized  to  lure  or  to  warn. 
There  are  pleasure  nerves  and  pain  nerves,  neither  of  which  is  capa- 
ble of  the  other  sensation.  We  are  told  that  where  the  same  organ, 
as  the  tongue  or  palate,  is  capable  of  yielding  both  pleasure  and  [)ain 
according  to  the  kind  of  substance  brought  into  contact  with  it,  the 
two  sensations  are  furnished  by  different  nerves  lying  together  in 
the  same  tissues.  Besides  these  there  is  usually  a  third  set  of 
nerves  that  yield  the  sensation  of  pain  produced  by  contusion,  heat, 
cold,  etc.  The  entire  system  is  thus  elaborately  adjusted  with  refer- 
ence to  function,  attracting  the  nutritive  and  the  fecundative, 
rejecting  the  nauseous  and  the  noxious,  and  sounding  the  alarm 
against  any  form  of  violence  that  might  threaten  injury  or  destruc- 
tion. All  this  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  these  specialized 
nerves  are  not  found  except  where  they  may  be  of  use,  and  are  con- 
fined to  the  periphery  or  other  exposed  surfaces.  The  great  interior 
of  the  animal  body  is  feelingless,  and  the  very  roots  of  the  great 
nerve  trunks  may  be  severed  without  producing  any  sensation  what- 
ever. The  heart  itself  may  be  cut  in  pieces  without  pain ;  obviously 
because  these  parts  are  internal  and  protected,  and  are  not  exposed 
to  the  dangers  that  beset  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  These 
facts  help  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  as 
means  to  function  and  as  products  of  the  creative  synthesis  of 
nature,  and  to  dispel  the  popular  illusion  that  they  exist  in  some 
way  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  feeling  had  not  been  needed  it  never 
would  have  existed  and  there  would  have  been  nothing  above  the 
vegetable. 

This  conception  of  monitory  pains  and  mandatory  pleasures  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  biologic  origin  of  mind.  So  long  as  feeling  and 
function  are  adapted  pleasure  means  life  and  health  and  growth  and 
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multiplication,  while  pain  points  to  danger,  injury,  waste,  destruction, 
death,  and  race  extinction.  Pleasure  is  anabolic,  pain  is  catabolic. 
Pleasure  and  pain  do  not  themselves  produce  the  beneficial  or  injuri- 
ous effi'cts ;  they  only  indicate  them.  Pain  itself  does  not  kill,  and 
it  usually  diminishes  or  disappears  as  death  approaches.  But  it 
marks  the  danger  point  and  is  severest  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
i»et^letl,  while  there  is  still  time  to  escape.  But  for  the  individual  it 
li»-«-iinn\s  an  end,  and  it  is  pain  and  not  danger  that  it  is  sought 
U>  escajie.  No  animal  fears  death.  It  has  no  conception  of  death. 
Wliat  makes  the  bird  fly  and  the  antelo])e  run  is  the  fear  of  ])ain. 
Iiecau5e  man  knows  that  danger  usually  involves  life  he  imagines 
tiiat  animals  also  fear  death,  which  is  entirely  a  mistake.  To  the 
intiividual  pain  is  evil,  and  the  introduction  of  pain  into  the  world 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  constituted  the  true  origin  of  evil. 
Evil  tlierefore  was  a  means  of  preserving  life,  and  all  the  evil  in  the 
wt>rlcl  is,  broadly  viewtMl,  only  premonition. 

i  >n  the  other  hand  pleasure  represents  the  good.  It  denotes  the 
|i#*rfonnance  of  fimction.  To  the  individual  it  is  an  end,  and  so  long 
OM  ttie  original  adaptation  of  feeling  to  function  exists  it  also  secures 
the  end  of  nature.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  normal  exercise 
of  every  organ  or  faculty  is  attended  with  pleasure,  and  in  health 
the  sam  total  of  all  these  pleasures,  mo<lerate  and  strong,  constitutes 
tiw?  state  called  happiness.  This  satisfaction  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  economic  conception  of  utility.  At  bottom  all  utility  con- 
n.sts  in  satisfaction,  i.e.,  in  pleasure.  And  here  again  we  find  a  clear 
ii'ntrast  arising  out  of  the  distinction  between  feeling  and  function. 
It  ii  the  contrast  between  utility  and  necessity.  The  standpoint  of 
f»^]in^  is  utility.  The  6tand[M)int  of  function  is  necessity.  The  one 
is  the  good  of  the  individual,  the  other  is  the  good  of  the  race,  or 
more  broatUy,  the  furtherance  of  the  general  scheme  of  nature. 
Utility  is  subjective  and  relates  to  feeling;  necessity  is  objective 
and  n*Lit«'S  to  function.  It  is  on  this  same  distinction  that  is  based 
the  foiitrast  between  happiness  and  virtue.  Hap[>inoss  is  subjective 
whil#-  virtue  is  objective.  Virtue  relates  to  function  and  signifies  a 
CMifM-  of  conduct  advantageous  to  the  race  and  the  general  scheme. 
Vir»-,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  conduct  that  in  some  way  threatens  the 
rare,  or  that  antagonizes  the  agencies  making  for  the  preservation 
and  continuance  of  life.  Its  existence  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
single  pursuit  of  the  creature*8  end  led  to  wide  deviations  from  the 
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normal  path,  and  this,  with  the  higher  and  higher  development  of 
organic  life,  was  increasingly  accentuated,  constituting  a  perpetual 
menace  not  merely  to  the  continuance  of  the  different  species  of  or- 
ganisms but  to  the  success  of  the  organic  experiment  as  a  whole. 
This  ever-increasing  waywardness  on  the  part  of  sentient  beings  in 
search  of  pleasure  must  be  checked  in  the  general  interest  of  life. 

Restraints  TO  Feeling 

The  origin  of  feeling  was  a  change  of  front  of  the  universe. 
Through  it  nature  seemed  to  cut  loose  from  her  moorings  and  to  be 
drifting  out  on  an  unknown  sea.  The  great  problem  was  to  maintain 
the  relation  of  harmony  that  characterized  the  initial  step.  Feeling 
was  a  new  power  that  was  called  in  to  supplement  the  original  forces 
of  matter  and  life.  The  effect  was  stupendous.  The  new  power 
quickly  overshadowed  the  old  and  took  the  reins  into  its  own  hands. 
But  it  did  not  pursue  the  same  end.  At  the  outset  this  was  imma- 
terial, since  the  pursuit  of  its  own  end  exactly  accomplished  the 
primary  end.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  always  last,  and 
wayward  tendencies  set  in  very  early.  Then  commenced  that  re- 
markable process,  the  elimination  of  the  wayward,  which  Darwin  called 
natural  selection,  and  which  Spencer,  reversing  the  natural  order  of 
the  terms,  characterized  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

To  check  the  growing  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  func- 
tion and  thus  jeopardize  the  life  of  the  globe  two  devices  were 
adopted,  the  one  for  the  animal  world  in  general,  the  other  for  man 
alone.  The  first  of  these  was  instinct  Nothing  has  baffled  philoso- 
phers more  than  the  attempt  to  explain  instinct,  and  the  number 
of  definitions  of  instinct  is  large.  Many  of  these  definitions  are 
approaches  to  the  truth,  and  all  are  agreed  that  instincts  were  essen- 
tial to  any  high  development  of  animal  life.  I  need  only  point  out 
here  that  instinct  is  a  means  of  securing  a  greater  adaptation  of 
feeling  to  function,  or  still  better  expressed,  a  means  of  preventing 
too  great  inadaptation  between  feeling  and  function.  What  was 
needed  was  a  motive  to  induce  animals  to  perform  the  functions 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  species.  As  no  sentient  being  can  per- 
form any  spontaneous  act  whatever  without  an  interest  in  such  act, 
without  an  incentive  inhering  in  its  nature  sufficient  to  impel  its 
performance,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  acts  conducive  to  self 
and  race  preservation  should  become  attractive,  agreeable,  pleasur- 
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able.  Through  the  prolonged  operation  of  the  law  of  the  elimination 
of  the  wayward  and  the  consequent  selection  and  survival  of  the 
least  wayward,  there  were  brought  about  modifications  of  the  brain 
and  nerve  structures  of  most  animals  such  as  to  make  pleasurable 
many  acts  which  otherwise  would  have  been  irksome,  but  which  were 
a^la  essential  to  the  rearing  of  the  young  and  the  protection  of  the 
sifiecies  from  enemies  and  from  climatal  inclemencies.  To  the  looker- 
c»D  such  acts  are  simply  means  to  functional  ends  and  would  require 
an  act  of  reason  or  telic  process  to  foresee,  but  for  which  no  faculty 
exisLs  in  the  animal  kingdom  below  man.  The  same  result  was 
annomplished  by  rendering,  in  the  manner  described,  these  means 
desirable  in  tliemselves.  Instinct  is  the  conversion  of  means  into 
i-tmI.h.  The  creature  takes  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  the  acts 
tliot  constitute  the  means  to  function,  and  therefore  it  is  the  same, 
>•»  far  as  the  innate  interest  is  concerned,  as  if  it  desired  the  func- 
titTnal  ends  themselves.  Without  instinct  most  animal  species 
viKild  have  early  succumbed  and  the  higher  types  would  have  been 
iiiilMis.sible.  This  would  have  been  mainly  due  to  egoistic  activity 
opjMic^ed  to  the  performance  of  functions  essential  to  the  preservation 
and  continuance  of  life. 

Tlje  sfH'ond  restraint  to  feeling,  which,  as  stated,  was  confined  to 
the  human  sjiecirs,  has  somewhat  the  nature  of  an  instinct,  and  per- 
hafiei  might  be  called  social  instinct  or  group  instinct,  but  it  usually 
p^-s  by  other  names.  The  advent  of  reason,  which  will  be  fully  dis- 
c'lvsetl  in  Part  III,  had  two  effects  of  the  clans  to  be  considered  here. 
One  was  greatly  to  increase  the  degree  of  egoistic  activity  and  way- 
wardness, and  the  other  was  to  check  the  development  of  animal 
iriMincts.  lioth  of  these  effects  tended  to  widen  the  bi-each  between 
filling  and  function  and  thus  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  human 
HM'e.  But  while  the  individual  reason  tended  to  destroy  the  race, 
there  grew  up  along  with  it  a  sort  of  group  reason  which  was  partly 
iii.Htinct,  calculated  to  counteract  this  tendency.  It  did  not  work  on 
the  princi])le  of  animal  instinct,  developing  new  nerve  centers,  or  as 
they  may  be  called,  functional  pleasure  nerves,  but  it  took  the  form 
of  counteracting  the  pursuit  of  dangerous  pleasures  by  the  fear  of 
trrnat^T  pains.  But  as  in  the  beginning  moral  suasion  would  have 
i*-eii  ineffective,  this  social  instinct  went  further  and  elaborated  a 
*vitem  of  siK'ial  control  providt»d  with  all  the  machinery  of  coercion 
ij»-«»-!i»ary  to  hold  the  refractory  and  recalcitrant  elements  in  chiH-k* 
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It  established  an  array  of  sanctions  and  ultimately  a  system  of  regu- 
lative edicts,  rules,  penalties,  and  conditions,  supported  by  a  body  of 
specially  appointed  persons  to  whom  were  intrusted  their  enforce- 
ment. All  these  were  crystallized  into  customs  and  surrounded  by 
ceremonies  and  rites.  Although  essentially  a  system  of  social  con- 
trol for  the  purpose  stated,  it  early  took  the  form  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem based  mainly  on  supernatural  sanctions.  As  most  deviations 
from  the  path  of  safety  were  due  to  the  exuberance  of  the  egoistic 
reason  acting  as  a  guide  to  dangerous  pleasures,  this  system  sought 
to  compel  a  blind  obedience  to  rules  and  forms  beyond  the  range  of 
reason  and  chiefly  based  on  alleged  supernatural  retributions,  the 
fear  of  which  was  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  performance  of  for- 
bidden acts.  For  want  of  a  better  name  I  have  characterized  this 
social  instinct,  or  instinct  of  race  safety,  as  religion,*  but  not  without 
clearly  perceiving  that  it  constitutes  the  primordial  undifferentiated 
plasm  out  of  which  have  subsequently  developed  all  the  more  impor- 
tant human  institutions.  This  "ultra-rational  sanction,"  as  Mr. 
Kidd  calls  it,  if  it  be  not  an  instinct,  is  at  least  the  human  homo- 
logue  of  animal  instinct,  and  served  the  same  purpose  after  the 
instincts  had  chiefly  disappeared  and  when  the  egoistic  reason  would 
have  otherwise  rapidly  carried  the  race  to  destruction  in  its  mad 
pursuit  of  pleasure  for  its  own  sake. 

After  reading  the  article  above  cited  on  the  "Essential  Nature  of 
Religion,"  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson  asked  me  why  I  did  not  say  law 
instead  of  religion,  as  he  did  not  see  why  all  I  said  would  not  be 
equally  applicable  to  law.  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  this  was 
true,  and  I  may  go  farther  and  say  that  it  also  applies  to  govern- 
ment in  general.  Mr.  Spencer  has  ably  shown  how  all  the  different 
classes  of  institutions  treated  by  him  had  their  origin  in  what  he 
calls  "  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,"  which  are  simply  the  superstruc- 
tures, or  social  structures,  that  were  erected  upon  the  piimordial 
foundation  that  I  have  described.  I  have  limited  the  restraints  to 
feeling  to  two,  instinct  and  religion,  but  a  third  might  appropriately 
be  added  and  called  law  or  government.  But  as  this  is  so  clearly 
only  a  further  differentiation  of  the  second,  it  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary to  regard  it  as  distinct.  As  regards  ethics,  it  is  also  wholly 
embodied  in  the  original  homogeneous  plasm,  and  constitutes  another 

1  «*  The  Essential  Nature  of  Religion, "  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  VUI, 
Philadelphia,  January,  1898,  pp.  109-192. 
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ramification  in  the  course  of  the  unfolding  of  that  comprehensive 
l»rii]ciple.  If  this  were  the  place  it  might  easily  be  shown  that,  just 
a.N  n*;uM>n,  even  in  early  man,  rendered  instinct  unnecessary,  so  fur- 
th«T  int4.*lleetual  development  and  wider  knowledge  and  wisdom  will 
ultiinat«»ly  di8|)ense  with  both  religion  and  ethics  as  restraints  to 
unsife  conduct,  and  we  may  conceive  of  the  final  disappeai-ance  of 
all  restrictive  laws  and  of  government  as  a  controlling  agency.  But 
that  tlu!  world  is  still  far  from  this  ideal  state  may  be  realized  by 
r^-flwtinj^  that  all  that  we  call  vice  and  crime,  and  in  general  all 
attacks  ufHin  the  social  order,  constitute,  when  we  seize  their  true 
pfiilosophic  import,  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  deviations 
frr>m  the  path  of  function  in  the  interest  of  feeling. 

Tlie  considerations  set  forth  in  this  chapter  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  biologic  origin  of  the  subjective  faculty.  This  faculty  con- 
*«titiitcs  the  most  anomalous  of  all  the  differential  attributes  that 
have  rcHulted  from  the  creative  synthesis  of  nature,  and  by  it  the 
car  of  cosmic  progress  has  been  shunted  oflF  on  an  entirely  new  track. 
Whither  dues  the  new  route  lead?  We  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
thtH  question.  All  that  we  can  note  at  present  is  that  the  new  motor 
i**  a  powerful  one,  and  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
lyrakes.  But  they  have  been  successfully  applied,  and  the  train,  now 
fur  the  finit  time  laden  with  human  freight;  is  safely  sj)eeding  on. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  CONATIVE  FACULTY 

Nature  is  not  only  a  becoming,  it  is  a  striving.  The  universal 
energy  never  ceases  to  act. and  its  ceaseless  activity  constantly 
creates.  The  quantity  of  matter,  mass,  and  motion  in  the  universe 
is  unchangeable,  everything  else  changes  —  position,  direction,  veloc- 
ity, path,  combination,  form.  To  say  with  Schopenhauer  that  matter 
is  causality  involves  an  ellipsis.  It  is  not  matter  but  collmon  that 
constitutes  the  only  cause.  This  eternal  pelting  of  atoms,  this  driv- 
ing of  the  elements,  this  pressure  at  every  point,  this  struggle  of  all 
created  things,  this  universal  nisus  of  nature,  pushing  into  existence 
all  material  forms  and  storing  itself  up  in  them  as  properties,  as  life, 
as  feeling,  as  thought,  this  is  the  hylozoism  of  the  philosophers,  the 
self-activity  of  Hegel,  the  will  of  Schopenhauer,  the  atom-soul  of 
Haeckel;  it  is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  spirit  of  nature,  the 
"  First  Cause  "  of  both  religion  and  science  —  it  is  God. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  traced  the  history  of  this  creative  power  to 
where  it  took  the  form  of  psychic  energy,  which  is  only  a  modality 
of  the  universal  energy.  We  found  that  it  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  subjective  or  affective  faculties  of  mind,  and  that  these  were 
of  biologic  origin  and  were  created  as  a  condition  to  the  existence 
of  all  the  higher  forms  of  life.  We  also  saw  that  this  remarkable 
property,  feeling,  at  first  so  completely  at  the  service  of  function, 
soon  became  the  end  of  the  creature  and  tended  to  depart  from  its 
normal  course,  threatening  in  manifold  ways  to  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  created,  rendering  necessary  the  further  crea- 
tion of  powerful  checks  to  this  tendency.  So  long  as  the  functional 
ends  of  life  were  not  put  in  jeopardy  these  new  activities  were  harm- 
less, and,  indeed,  since  they  represented  a  great  increase  of  life  power, 
they  were  useful  in  accelerating  the  consummation  of  nature's  ends. 
Feeling  added  to  bathmism  or  growth  force,  psychism  or  mind  force, 
and  greatly  increased  the  quantity  of  force  that  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  physical  world  and  converted  into  organic  energy.     The 
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conative  form  of  causation  now  at  work  was  far  more  potent  than 
the  purely  mechanical  form  that  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

In  defining  the  dynamic  agent  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enter  somewhat  fully  into  the  psychological  nature  of 
this  force  and  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  desire.  That  ground 
need  not  be  gone  over  again,  but  it  can  now  be  better  seen  how 
desire  came  to  constitute  the  real  psychic  force.  While  feeling, 
or  intensive  sensation — pleasure  and  pain  —  must  be  made  primary, 
still  the  step  from  this  stage  to  that  of  desire  is  very  short.  Desire 
presupposes  memory,  which  must  therefore  be  one  of  the  earliest 
aspects  of  mind.  In  fact  memory  is  nothing  but  the  persistent 
representation  of  feeling,  continued  sense  vibrations  after  the 
stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  involves  no  mystery.  Just  as  a  liell 
will  continue  for  a  time  to  ring  after  the  clapper  ceases  to  beat 
upon  it,  so  the  nerve  fibers,  or  protoplasmic  gelatine,  continues  to 
vibrate  for  a  time  after  the  object,  agreeable  or  the  reverse,  is  no 
longer  in  contact  with  it.  In  case  of  an  agreeable  sensation,  as 
the  pleasure  fades  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus,  a  desire 
arises  to  renew  or  continue  the  more  intense  presentative  pleasure, 
and  this  is  all  that  constitutes  desire.  But  though  simple  in  its 
explanation,  it  is  powerful  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  But  for 
this  interruption  in  the  agreeable  states  with  faint  intermediate 
mnemonic  vibrations  there  would  be  no  activity  directed  to  the 
renewal  or  repetition  of  those  intenser  states.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  stimulus  is  in  the  nature  of  a  deprivation  or  want,  and  this 
is  the  true  character  of  all  desire. 

As  the  activities  thus  produced  normally  led  to  function  and 
seruriHi  the  preservation,  perpetuation,  and  increase  of  life,  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  these  ends  that  this  conative  power  be  increased 
to  the  utmost,  and  consequently  we  find  that  in  the  higher  organ- 
iims  special  centers  exist  in  connection  with  the  leading  functions 
for  the  accumulation  of  this  energy,  and  the  performance  of  such 
fonrtions  is  attended  with  intense  satisfaction,  while  inability  to 
Iiprfiirm  them  creates  an  almost  irresistible  desire.  This  is  of 
coarse  best  exemplified  in  the  two  great  primordial  functions, 
nutrition  and  reproduction,  with  the  corresponding  physical  im- 
peratives, hunger  and  love,  which  are  typical  desires.  But  in  the 
higher  mammals,  and  especially  in  man,  many  other  centers  have 
been   developed  —  storage   batteries   of  psychic   energy  —  which, 
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though  in  the  main  more  or  less  connected  with  the  primary  ones, 
are  practically  distinct.  They  consist  of  nerve-plexuses,  which  are 
mostly  situated  within  the  great  sympathetic  system  and  deeply 
buried  within  the  body,  having  no  connection  with  the  pain  and 
pleasure  nerves  of  the  periphery.  These  latter  belong  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  which  is  the  seat  of  most  monitory  desires 
and  also  of  many  mandatory  ones.  The  great  sympathetic  contains 
a  vast  number  of  ganglia  located  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  the 
functions  of  many  of  which  are  little  understood.  But  it  is  main- 
tained by  many  that  these  plexuses,  or  at  least  some  of  the  larger 
ones,  such  as  the  deep  cardiac,  the  semilunar,  etc.,  are  the  seat  of 
the  principal  emotions  of  the  human  soul.  Such  sentiments  as  joy 
and  gladness,  enthusiasm,  love  of  the  helpless,  etc.,  probably  belong 
here.  But  painful  as  well  as  pleasurable  emotions  arise,  and  these 
are  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  desires.  They  all  represent  the  deprivar 
tion  of  something  once  enjoyed.  If  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
regaining  the  lost  object  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  amount 
of  exertion  that  will  be  put  forth  for  the  attainment  of  that  end. 
This  renders  them  the  most  powerful  forces  in  society,  and  next 
to  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  supply  of  the  primary  wants  above 
mentioned,  the  emotions  constitute  the  chief  social  stimuli  or  social 
forces. 

Descartes  was  the  first  to  treat  the  emotions  from  a  scientific  or 
even  a  philosophical  standpoint.^  He  really  dealt  with  the  subject 
physiologically,  and  if  there  had  been  more  knowledge  in  the  world 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  work  would  have  been  valuable.  But 
he  knew  practically  nothing  of  the  nervous  system,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  "  animal  spirits "  then  recognized  as  flowing  through 
the  body,  and  which  he  described  as  "wn  certain  air  on  vent 
tr^s  subtil^'  (Art.  7).  But  he  correctly  distinguished  the  "external 
senses"  from  the  "internal  appetites"  (Art.  13).  He  seems  com- 
pletely to  confound  the  subjective  and  objective  faculties;  cognition, 
perception,  thought,  and  ideas  are  mixed  up  with  volition,  senti- 
ment, emotion,  and  passion.  But  this  is  so  commonly  done  even 
to-day  that  we  should  not  too  severely  judge  it  in  Descartes.  The 
most  curious  part  of  his  treatment  of  this  subject  is  his  favorite 
hypothesis  "  that  there  is  a  little  gland  in  the  brain  in  which  the 
soul  performs  its  functions  more  particularly  than  in  other  parts  " 

1  "  Les  Passions  de  TAme." 
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4  Art.  31).  He  here  describes  what  is  now  known  as  the  pineal 
gland,  and  gives  as  his  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the  special  seat  of 
the  soul  '^that  the  other  parts  of  onr  brain  are  all  double,  as  also 
we  hare  two  eyes,  two  hands,  two  ears,  and  finally  all  the  organs  of 
oar  external  senses  are  double ;  and  that  as  we  have  but  one  sole 
and  simple  thought  of  one  same  thing  at  one  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  some  place  where  the  two  images  that  come  through 
the  two  eyes,  or  two  other  impressions  that  come  from  one  single 
object  through  the  double  organs  of  the  other  senses,  can  combine 
into  one  liefore  they  arrive  at  the  soul  in  order  that  they  shall  not 
represent  two  objects  instead  of  one  "  (Art.  32). 

IIh  proceeds  to  enumerate,  describe,  and  classify  a  large  number 
of  passions  and  emotions,  and  clings  constantly  to  the  physiological 
method  of  explanation,  but  modern  physiologists  would  not  probably 
admit  that  this  added  to  the  value  of  the  treatment.  For  example, 
undorstanding  pretty  well  the  nature  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
as  it  had  already  been  explained  by  Harvey,  and  believing  in  ani- 
mal spirits,  he  tniught  that  those  emotions  which  caused  tears  to  flow 
were  the  ones  that  generated  certain  vapors  which  were  carried  by 
the  circulation  to  the  eyes  and  condensed  when  they  reached  the 
^nrfare.  Iltftc  Ulce  larrymce!  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Des- 
eart#»«'  treatment  ot  the  passions  is  disappointing,  as  have  also 
been  to  me  his  metaphysical  siieculations.  But  he  did  admit  in 
a  ntimlier  of  passages  that  the  passions  are  not  essentially  bad  and 
that  they  are  often  useful,  and  says  (Art.  174)  that  he  cannot  per- 
suade himself  *'tliat  nature  had  given  to  men  any  passion  that  is 
always  vicious  and  has  no  good  and  praiseworthy  purpose  " ;  and  he 
r*»nchnles  TArt.  212)  "that  it  is  upon  the  passions  that  dei)end  all 
the  poofl  and  all  the  evil  of  this  life." 

Sjiinoza  also  treated  the  emotions  in  a  characteristically  philosophi- 
cal way,  and  it  is  his  special  merit  to  have  called  the  subject  ethics. 
Ethi«s,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  and  elsewhere,' 
is  Ikl^ihI  entirely  upon  feeling,  and  without  the  phenomena  of 
pleas' ire  and  pain  there  can  b^»  no  moral  quality.  But  Spinoza's 
analyws  of  the  various  passions  were  much  more  acute  than  Des- 
cart**s\  and  he  still  more  clearly  recognized  their  utility,  their 
ini{Mirtance,  and  their  essential  innocence  when  legitimately  exer- 

I  ti*UrH'itiona(  J,mrnal  of  EthlCB,  Vol,  VI«  Phllftdelphla.  July.  1«W.  pp.  441-4.V,, 
it  r^\m-c\A\\y,  pp.  44;M44. 
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cised.  His  saying  (Prop.  XLI)  that  "joy  is  not  essentially  bad, 
but  good,  while  grief  is  essentially  bad/'  reflects  both  the  asceticism 
of  his  time  and  his  own  philosophical  penetration. 

Hume  also  treated  the  passions  as  an  essential  part  of  "  human 
nature,"  making  much  of  sympathy,  as  was  done  by  Ferguson  and 
Adam  Smith,  and  later  by  Bentham,  each  from  his  own  special 
point  of  view.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Schopenhauer  to  show  that 
the  cravings  of  existence  constitute  the  mainspring  of  action  and 
the  real  power  of  the  world.  Comte's  spiritual  philosophy  as  set 
forth  in  his  "  Positive  Polity  "  is  based  on  the  affective  faculties  and 
has  altruism  for  its  end.  Other  names  might  be  mentioned  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  give  to  the  cold,  objective,  intellectual  phi- 
losophy that  had  chiefly  prevailed  a  subjective  trend,'  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  far  older  and  cei-tainly  not  less  important  subjective 
and  conative  faculties  in  which  alone  the  psychic  and  social  energy 
resides. 

The  Soul 

What  is  the  soul  ?  I  do  not  mean  an  imaginary  thing.  I  mean 
a  real  thing.  Descartes,  as  we  have  seen,  used  the  French  word 
dme  almost  in  the  sense  of  the  whole  mind,  the  faculties  of  which 
he  confounded,  but  he  chiefly  dealt  with  those  animal  spirits  that,  as 
it  were,  aniinate  the  body.  They  produce  the  passions  and  the  emo- 
tions. Indeed,  he  makes  these  two  synonymous,  and  in  one  place 
(Art.  28)  expresses  a  preference  for  the  term  emotions,  because,  as 
he  says,  "  not  only  can  this  term  be  applied  to  all  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  it  [the  soul],  that  is,  to  all  the  various  impressions 
(pens^es)  that  come  to  it,  but  especially  because,  of  all  the  affections 
(pens4es)  that  it  can  have  there  are  no  others  that  so  strongly  agi- 
tate and  move  {ihranlent)  it  as  do  these  passions."  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  he  recognized  in  the  passions  a  moving  force,  but  his 
soul  was  something  more  comprehensive.  Our  own  English,  word 
soul  is  so  far  given  over  to  religious  usage,  under  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  immortality,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  from 
that  world  view  and  look  upon  it  as  a  real  scientific  fact.  The  Ger- 
man word  Seele  seems  not  to  be  so  trammeled,  and  expresses  the 
phenomenon  of  animation  or  conscious  spontaneous  activity.     This 

1 1  treated  this  subject  somewhat  fuUy  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institut  Interna- 
tional de  Sociologie  in  1897.    See  the  AnnaleSf  Vol.  IV,  pp.  111-132. 
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is  the  central  idea  in  the  conception  of  the  soul,  and  it  was  possessed 
by  the  first  and  lowest  animate  beings.  The  moment  an  interest  to 
move  in  a  definite  way  for  a  definite  purpose  was  planted  in  them 
the  aoul  was  bom,  and  their  continued  conscious  activities  under  the 
spur  of  that  interest  is  that  which  has  produced  the  varied  forms  of 
animal  life. 

The  soul  then  is  that  new-born  proi)erty  that  has  been  engaging 
our  attention  through  the  last  two  chapters.  We  have  been  study- 
ing  its  cosmic  and  geological  development  It  was  not  present  when 
the  planets  were  formed.  It  docs  not  dwell  in  rocks.  The  signs  of 
it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (protoplasmic  movements  in  the  utricle, 
M^n^itive  plants,  the  behavior  of  the  "  tentacles  *'  of  Drosera,  the  clos- 
ing; of  the  fly-traps  of  Dionaea,  circumnutation,  etc.)  are  few,  obscure, 
and  of  an  ambiguous  character,  either  referable  to  physical  reactions, 
or  else  belonging  to  forms  that  closely  approach  the  nature  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  insectivorous  plants.  Plants  live  but  do  not  feeL 
We  are  carried  back  to  the  famous  definition  of  Linnseus :  Jxipides 
rr^jarunt;  vegetabilia  creacunt  et  vicunt;  animcdia  crescuntf  vivunt,  et 
aefUiHHL  1  scarcely  need  point  out  the  agreement  that  exists  be- 
tween this  and  my  table  of  evolutionary  products  and  differential 
attributes  (sitpraf  p.  94).  The  last  of  the  Linnaean  attributes,  feel- 
ing, ushered  in  the  soul. 

The  soul  is  well  described  in  Genesis  as  "  the  Spirit  of  God  "  that 
**  UHired  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sea 
must  have  been  the  cradle  of  life  in  which  consciousness  first 
dawned.  From  the  standpoint  of  hylozoism  this  spirit  may  be  said 
t4j  *■'  hWp  in  the  stone,  dream  in  the  animal,  and  awake  in  man,"  for 
itA  elementa  lay  dormant  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  it  was  only  in 
man«  and  in  a  higher  type  of  man,  that  self-cousciousness  arose,  viz., 
a  consciousness  of  consciousness.  But  as  more  and  more  inorganic 
uatt4*r  was  converted  into  living  forms  larger  and  larger  quantities 
of  physical  and  vital  energy  were  converted  into  psychic  energy,  and 
the  s«cml  grew  and  acquired  great<»r  power.  It  became  a  transform- 
ing agency  and  a  potent  influence  in  the  transmutation  of  8i>ecies 
and  the  development  of  higher  and  more  multiform  ty]>es  of  life. 
It  was  the  chief  cause  of  variation  and  hence  the  prime  factor  in 
oTiranic  evolution.  On  the  human  plane  the  soul  has  become  en- 
nched  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  derivative  affections,  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions  of  which  we  have  siK)ken,  until  it  has  carried 
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its  transforming  influence  beyond  the  individual  organism  into  the 
social  organism  and  into  the  environment^  and  has  become  the  agent 
of  social  evolution. 

The  Will 

When  we  consider  all  this  volume  of  feeling  as  essentially  a  striv- 
iug  we  find  in  it  all  the  elements  of  the  will.  It  is  the  conative 
faculty,  and  in  this  lies  its  immense  importance  to  sociology.  Feel- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  starts  with  interest  and  immediately  becomes 
desire.  Using  desire  in  its  widest  possible  acceptation,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  identified  with  will.  It  is  the  wish,  the 
vow,  the  prayer,  the  yearning  of  the  soul.  To  clothe  this  with  all 
the  attributes  of  will  we  have  only  to  observe  it  passing  into  action. 
Will  is  the  active  expression  of  the  soul's  meaning.  It  is  inchoate 
action.  If  it  does  not  pass  into  action  it  at  least  passes  into  effort, 
and  it  is  effort  rather  than  action  in  which  the  dynamic  quality 
inheres.  The  will  is  that  which  asserts  itself.  The  interests  of  life 
must  be  subserved,  the  desires  must  be  satisfied,  remembered  past 
pleasures  must  be  renewed,  pains  experienced  or  feared  must  be 
escaped,  life  must  be  preserved  and  continued,  hopes,  aspirations, 
ambitions,  goals  must  be  realized.  It  is  will  that  accomplishes  all 
this.  AVithout  it  all  is  lost.  This  is  the  meaning  of  optimism  as  a 
principle  of  nature  rather  than  a  world  view  or  tenet  of  philosophy. 
There  is  no  balancing  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  existence.  There  is 
no  faltering  or  hesitation.  Existence  must  be  preserved  and  nature 
has  pointed  the  way.  The  will  gives  the  command  and  the  body 
obeys.  The  effort  is  put  forth  and  the  result  is  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  physical  power  and  the  amount  of  resistance  encoun- 
tered. Optimism  is  the  normal  attitude  of  all  sentient  beings.  No 
other  attitude  is  possible  in  the  animal  world  or  in  any  type  of  man- 
kind that  has  not  reached  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  development. 
Only  such  a  developed  intellect  when  deprived  of  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  nature  is  capable  of  inventing  a  quietistic  philosophy.  The 
doctrine  of  the  denial  of  the  will,  if  it  could  be  rigidly  enforced, 
would  quickly  terminate  the  course  of  any  race  that  should  practice 
it.  Only  the  partial  failure  to  enforce  such  teachings,  or  their  prac- 
tical reversal  and  conversion  into  optimistic  teachings  among  the 
uninstructed,  can  have  saved  the  Orient  from  destruction,  and 
the  ease  with  which  European  nations  can  seize,  hold,  and  govern 
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India,  Cochin  China,  and  parts  of  China,  attests  the  superior  social 
effioiencj  of  optimistic  over  pessimistic  races.  And  there  is  no  bet- 
ter lesjum  to  teach  the  superiority  of  will  over  reason  —  of  that 
ancient  primordial  cosmic  power  over  the  newly  Hedged  parvenu 
int#>llect  —  than  these  odds  furnish  when  the  two  are  brought  into 
enntiict. 

Natural,  spontaneous,  or  impulsive  optimism  is  true,  and  is  a 
healthy  social  influence.  It  means  self-preservation,  race  continu- 
ani^e,  and  social  progress.  But  rational  optimism  is  both  false  and 
fhulhiw.  The  moment  the  light  of  reason  is  turned  upon  it  it 
withers  and  decays.  This  is  because  the  condition  of  mankind  from 
the  moral  iH)int  of  view,  t.e.,  from  the  standpoint  of  feeling,  will  not 
be:\r  analysis.  Reason  applied  to  it,  if  at  all  thoroughgoing,  leads 
at  onct*  to  jiessimism.  It  teaches  that  desire  is  want,  that  hunger  is 
pang«  that  love  is  pain,  that  pains  are  acute  and  prolonged  while 
j)ttM5urf*s  are  brief  and  moderate,  that  the  satisfaction  of  desire  puts 
an  end  to  feeling,  but  that  no  sooner  is  one  desire  disposed  of  than 
another  arises,  and  so  on  forever.  This  is  the  philosophy  that  per- 
>:i  l*-«i  the  vast  ]>opulous  regions  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  and 
vhi<*h  has  for  its  universal  refrain  the  injunction :  crush  the  will. 
T.»:s  in  Iti^'iral  and  has  Ix^en  echoed  by  the  wisest  seers  of  optimistic 
Ki.rMjM*  —  <i(>t»the,  Humboldt,  Pascal,  Dean  Swift,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Hiixlt-y '  — who  have  simply  looked  at  the  world  and  seen  things  iis 
tl.*y  an\ 

A  little  reason  corrupts  and  neutralizes  the  optimistic  impulses 
ar.  i  pniduces  that  false  and  mongrel  optimism  that  teaches  the  fold- 
i.u'  of  the  arms  and  the  gospel  of  inacticm.  More  reascm  penetrates 
t"  the  dark  reality  and  ends  in  pessimism  or  the  gospel  of  despair 
and  nirvanx  But  it  is  possible  to  probe  still  de(»per  and  to  find 
aij-iin  the  liojK)  that  characterizes  the  first  blind  subrational  or  ultra- 

i  •*  ETffi  the  b«*«t  of  mofirm  civilization  Appears  to  me  to  exhibit  a  condition  of 
mankiiMl  which  neither  enil>odies  any  worthy  ideal  nor  even  poMfSHcn  the  merit  of 
«ti>i  litT.  I  do  not  benitate  to  expresM  tlic  opinion  that,  if  there  is  no  hope  of  a  lar>;(* 
:aipn»^em«*nt  of  the  condition  of  the  (greater  part  of  the  human  family  ;  if  it  Ih  triio 
thit  the  inrrea*'  of  knowMf^e,  the  winnint;  of  a  preater  dominion  over  Nature  which 
Ift  It*  r«vn««H|ueDc«.  and  the  wealth  which  follow*  upon  that  dominion,  are  to  make  no 
d'ffci^nr^  lo  the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  Want,  with  it«  concomitant  phyniral  and 
r.  *rx\  «l-«T*latlon,  amoni;  the  maMen  of  the  p<»ople,  I  nhould  hail  the  advent  of  Honu» 
k  hllv  i?«»inet,  which  would  sweep  the  wbole  aff.iir  away,  a*  a  dcsinible  conmini- 
mi!i«»*i."  Pn»fe*4or  Huxley  in  the  yittetrt-nth  ('"nturtf.  Vol.  XXVII,  Januar>*-.Iune, 
|^«i  N*».  I.V».  Majr.  IWn.  pp.  H»;2^«  (in  article  entitled  ;  "  Government :  Ananliy  or 
R  ^:Mu<-ntatiun/'  i6i'/..  pp.  S43-Sfii>). 
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rational  struggle  for  existence.  Rational  optimism  and  pessimism  are 
products  of  the  naked  reason,  than  which  no  guide  is  more  unsafe. 
The  true  guide,  the  Moses  that  is  to  lead  man  out  of  the  wilderness, 
is  science.  The  naked  reason  must  be  clothed.  Man  must  learn  to 
know.  He  must  learn  how  and  why  he  is  subjected  to  all  these 
woes,  and  then  he  may  see  a  way  of  escaping  them.  The  only  sci- 
ence that  can  teach  this  is  social  science.  This  science  does  teach 
it,  and  it  gives  forth  no  imcertain  sound.  All  this  belongs  to  applied 
sociology  and  cannot  be  treated  here,  but  it  may  at  least  be  remarked 
that  the  mental  and  social  state  to  which  social  science  points  is 
neither  optimism  nor  pessimism,  but  meliorism.  Meliorism  means 
the  liberation  of  the  will,  so  that  it  may  assert  itself  as  freely  and 
as  vigorously  as  it  ever  did  under  the  rule  of  blind  impulse.  It 
means  the  massing  and  systematic  application  of  all  the  vastly 
increased  powers  of  developed  man  to  the  perfected  machinery  of 
society.  The  avenues  of  action  to  be  cleared  and  not  choked  up  as 
at  present.  Different  social  movements  to  be  along  appointed  paths 
and  not  in  opposite  directions  in  the  same  path  so  as  to  neutralize 
each  other.  The  combined  social  will  may  thus  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
exert  its  full  force  in  one  harmonious  and  irresistible  effort  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  supreme  social  end. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SOCIAL  MECHANICS 

!>*  the  last  three  chapters  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  a 
6<-ience  of  social  mechanics.  The  essential  condition  of  such  a 
8<*ien(*e  is  the  existence  of  true  natural  forces  in  society  that  can 
U*  defM^nded  upon  to  produce  effects  with  the  same  certainty  and 
exactness  as  do  physical  forces.  The  dynamic  agent,  the  general 
charai'ter  of  which  was  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI,  and  the  genesis  and 
full  treatment  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  last  two  chapters, 
furnishes  the  sociologist  with  all  that  he  requires  from  this  point 
of  view.  It  is  true  that  the  complex  phenomena  of  society  neces- 
sitate the  application  of  the  limiting  principle  laid  down  in  Chap- 
ter IV,  that  the  quality  of  exactness  is  difficult  to  detect  except 
in  the  relations  that  subsist  among  the  more  highly  generalized 
groups. 

Mathematical  Sociology 

The  application  of  mathematics  to  sociology  is  at  best  precarious, 
not  because  the  laws  of  social  phenomena  are  not  exact,  but 
li«*au«»e  of  the  multitude  and  complicated  interrelations  of  the 
fat-tA.  Except  for  certain  minds  that  are  mathematically  consti- 
tuted there  is  very  little  advantage  in  mathematical  treatment. 
It  instantly  repels  the  non-mathematical,  and  however  much  we 
may  deplore  it,  the  proportion  of  mathematical  minds  is  very 
small.  Usually  a  rigidly .  logical  trejitment  of  a  subject  is  quite 
ftaffirient  even  where  mathematics  might  have  been  used,  and  when 
the  latter  adds  nothing  tg  the  conception  its  use  is  simply  pedantic. 
A  number  of  eminent  mathematicians,  among  whom  the  names  of 
•  'oumot,  Oossen,  Jevons,  and  Walras  are  the  most  frequently 
heard,  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  found  pure  economics  on 
a  mathematical  basis.  At  the  present  time,  while  there  are  m.iny 
mathematical  economists,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  mathematical 
•"cinlogist,  viz.,  Dr.  L^n  Winiarsky  of  the  University  of  Geneva, 
In  quite  a  formidable  series  of  papers  he  has  endeavored  to  lay  the 
L  145 
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foundations  of  the  science  of  social  mechanics  as  a  mathematical 
science.^  His  claim  to  being  the  first  to  do  this  seems  to  be  just, 
but  his  further  claim  of  priority  in  conceiving  such  a  science 
cannot  be  sustained.*  The  special  merit  of  Dr.  Winiarsky's  treat- 
ment is  that  it  bases  the  science  on  the  desires  and  wants  of  men 
as  the  forces  with  which  it  deals,  and  although  he  scarcely  goes 
beyond  the  primary  impulses  of  hunger  and  love,  still  these  are 
correctly  conceived  as  true  natural  forces  susceptible  of  the  most 
exact  formulation.  ^Moreover,  his  papers  are  not  overburdened  with 
equations  and  formulas,  and  are  decidedly  readable  discussions, 
abounding  in  acute  observations.  They  also  contain  reasonable 
admissions  of  the  limitations  to  mathematical  treatment. 

Comte,  although  himself  a  professional  mathematician,  never  tired 
of  condemning  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  complex  sciences  to  the 
mathematical  form.  We  find  in  one  of  his  early  papers,  published 
in  1822,  this  remark ;  — 

The  proposition  to  treat  social  science  as  an  application  of  mathematics 
in  order  to  render  it  positive  had  its  origin  in  the  metaphysical  prejudice 
that  outside  of  mathematics  no  real  certainty  can  exist.  This  prejudice 
was  natural  at  a  time  when  everything  that  was  positive  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  applied  mathematics,  and  when,  in  consequence,  all  that  this  did 
not  embrace  was  vague  and  conjectural.  But  since  the  formation  of  the  two 
great  positive  sciences,  chemistry  and  especially  physiology,  in  which  mathe- 
matical analysis  plays  no  rdle,  and  which  are  recognized  as  not  less  certain 
than  the  others,  such  a  prejudice  would  be  absolutely  inexcusable.' 

Early  in  his  "Positive  Philosophy,"  and  in  the  volume  devoted  to 
mathematics,  he  further  says :  — 

Nevertheless  we  should  not  cease,  as  a  general  philosophical  thesis,  to  con- 
ceive phenomena  of  all  orders  as  necessarily  subject  in  themselves  to  mathe- 
matical laws,  which  we  are  simply  condemned  always  to  ignore  in  most 
cases  on  account  of  the  too  great  complication  of  the  phenomena.* 

1  Revue  Philosophique,  Vol.  XLV,  April,  1808,  pp.  351-386  ;  Vol.  XLIX,  February, 
1900,  pp.  113-134;  March,  1900,  pp.  25G-287  ;  Rivista  ItaUana  di  SociohgUt,  Anno  III, 
Fasc.  V,  Rome,  September,  1899  ;  Premier  Congres  de  VEnseignement  de/t  Sciences 
Sociales,  Compte  rendu,  Paris,  1901,  pp.  341-345;  Annates  de  Vlnstitut  International 
de  Sociologies  Vol.  VII,  Paris,  1901,  pp.  22J>-233. 

2  1  may  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  expression  "social  mechanics."  See 
**  Dynamic  Sociology,"  New  York,  1883,  Vol.  I,  p.  503  ;  cf.  Am.  Journ.  of  Sociohgj/, 
Vol.  n,  September,  1896,  pp.  234-254,  and  "  Outlines  of  Sociology,"  New  York,  1898, 
Chapter  VIU. 

«  *•  Politique  Positive,"  Vol.  IV,  Appendix,  p.  123. 
*  "  FhUosophie  Positive,"  Vol.  I,  p.  117. 
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In  his  treatment  of  chemistry  and  biology  in  Vol.  Ill,  he  encounters 
the  prejudice  of  which  he  speaks  and  characterizes  it  very  severely. 
The  following  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  his  views  in  this  regard :  — 

Thi«  confusion,  difficult  to  avoid,  l)etween  ac([uired  instruction  and  native 
ftl'ility  U  !«till  more  common  in  the  case  of  mathematical  studies  on  account 
ot  th«*  inon*  iqiecial  and  prolonged  application  which  they  require  and  the 
ri  uQM^UTLHtic  hieroglyphic  language  which  they  must  employ,  the  iiiii>osing 
a-|«Tt  fif  ^hirh  in  so  well  calculated  to  mask,  to  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  a 
I  nifDuinl  inteUectual  mediocrity.' 

It  was  Goethe  who  said :  — 

I  accept  matlieniatics  as  the  most  sublime  and  useful  science  so  long  as 
it  in  applie<l  in  its  projier  place ;  but  I  cannot  commend  its  mi&use  in 
matUra  which  do  not  l>eloDg  to  its  sphere,  and  in  which,  noble  science  as 
it  ia.  it  «eems  to  l>e  mere  nonsense;  as  if,  forsooth,  things  only  exist  when 
Xhej  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated  I  It  would  be  foolbh  in  a  man 
iMfl  to  |i«lieTe  in  his  sweetheart's  love  because  she  could  not  prove  it  to 
him  maihematically.    She  can  mathematically  prove  her  dower,  but  not  her 

And  a  more  modem  writer  lias  well  said :  ''  No  forms  of  error  are 
80  erroneous  as  those  that  have  the  api>earance  without  the  reality 
uf  mathematical  precision/' ' 

Social  Physics 

I  ha%'e  preferred  the  name  socioi  meduudcs  for  this  science  to  that 
of  tocial  jfhffBics,  which  Comte  first  gave  to  the  whole  science  of  soci- 
ology, btH^ause  it  is  the  social  forces  with  which  we  have  to  do  rather 
than  material  bodies  with  which  physics  seems  more  naturally  asso- 
cuttnl,  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  inquire  what  Comte  meant  by  social 
j')iy>i4S.  It  was  in  the  same  early  paper  from  which  we  have 
*l  lot.-d,  first  published  in  May,  1822,  that  he  first  used  this  expres- 
^;«rtL  Continuing  his  remark  relative  to  the  use  of  mathematics,  he 
Mvs:  — 

It  U  not  Hn  applications  of  mathematical  analysis  that  astronomy,  optics, 
♦  <# ..  ar^  jM^Mitive  and  exact  sciences.  This  character  comes  from  them  wives. 
It  rv^iltn  from  the  fart  that  they  are  founde<1  on  observed  facts,  and  it  could 
'•nly  n^niU  from  this,  liecause  mathematical  analysis  separated  from  the 
ot^rvation  of  nature,  has  only  a  metaphysical  character.     Only  it  is  certain 

i  fpp.  Hi.,  Vol.  ni.  p.  307. 

Mir.  G«orK«  M.  Beard  in  the  Popular  Science  MorUhi^,  Vol.  XIV,  April,  1R79, 
p  151. 
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that  in  the  sciences  to  which  mathematics  are  not  applicable  close  direct 
observation  is  the  less  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  deductions  cannot  with  certainty 
be  carried  so  far,  because  the  data  for  reasoning  are  less  perfect.  With  this 
exception  the  certainty  is  just  as  complete  if  kept  within  proper  limits.  .  .  . 
Such  is  the  final  judgment  which  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  form  from 
attempts  made  or  to  be  made  to  apply  mathematical  analysis  to  social 
physics. 

After  discussing  Cabanis's  "Rapport  du  physique  et  du  moral 
de  Phomme,"  he  continues :  — 

Since  the  superiority  of  man  over  the  other  animals  cannot  have,  and,  in 
fact,  has  no  other  cause  than  the  relative  perfection  of  his  organization,  all 
that  the  human  species  does,  and  all  that  it  can  do,  must  evidently  be  re- 
garded, in  the  last  analysis,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  organization, 
modified  in  its  effects  by  the  environment  (etat  de  Vextc'rieur).  In  this  sense, 
social  physics,  that  is,  the  study  of  the  collective  development  of  the  human 
species,  is  really  a  branch  of  physiology,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  study  of  man 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  In  other  terms,  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  nothing  else  than  the  succession  and  necessary  completion  of  the 
natural  history  of  man.^ 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  essay,  while  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  positive  philosophy  in  his  well-known  classification  of  the 
sciences,  but  before  it  had  taken  its  final  form,  he  says :  — 

The  foiur  great  classes  of  observations  previously  established  do  not 
comprise,  at  least  explicitly,  all  the  points  of  view  from  which  existing  be- 
ings may  be  considered.  There  is  evidently  lacking  the  social  point  of  view 
for  the  beings  that  are  susceptible  of  it,  and  especially  for  man ;  but  we  see 
with  the  same  clearness  that  this  is  the  only  omission  (lacune).  Thus,  we 
possess  now  a  celestial  physics,  a  terrestrial  physics,  either  mechanical  or 
chemical,  a  vegetal  physics,  and  an  animal  physics ;  we  still  want  one  more 
and  last  one,  social  physics,  in  order  that  the  system  of  our  knowledge  of 
nature  be  complete.* 

Still  more  definite  and  clear  is  the  following  statement  that  fol- 
lows on  the  same  page  with  which  the  passage  last  quoted  closed :  — 

I  understand  by  social  physics  the  science  that  has  for  its  proper  object 
the  study  of  social  phenomena,  considered  in  the  same  spirit  as  astronomical, 
physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  phenomena,  i.e.,  as  subject  to  natural 
invariable  laws,  the  discovery  of  which  is  the  special  object  of  its  investiga- 
tions. Thus  it  proposes  directly  to  explain^  with  the  greatest  possible  pre- 
cision, the  great  phenomenon  of  the  development  of  the  human  species, 

1"  Politique  Positive,"  Vol.  IV,  Appendix,  pp.  123-125. 
aXoc.ci^,  pp.  149-160. 
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Cf>niideT«d  in  all  iU  easentiAl  parts;  that  is,  to  discover  through  what  fixed 
•rrifsi  of  successive  transformations  the  human  race,  starting  from  a  state 
M'Amely  superior  to  that  of  the  societies  of  large  apes,  gradually  led  to  the 
{•>iut  at  which  civilized  Eui-o^h;  finds  itself  to-day. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Positive  Philosophy '' 
h'*  «iys  that  the  next  or  fourth  volume  will  be  devoted  to  creating 
ti.f  iH*w  M*ience  of  social  physics,  and  early  in  that  (fourth)  volume 
hf  9| leaks  of  instituting  what  he  had  already  called  8(>cial  i^hysics. 
To  the  t^rm  thus  introduced,  and  which  is  here  italicized,  he  appends 
tin-  following  foot-note:  — 

Thi«  expression,  and  that  not  less  indispensable  one  of  positive  philosophy,, 
»»T>«  ciinfttructed  seventeen  years  ago  [this  volume  appeared  in  1839],  in  my 
rAfly  t-^-ays  on  |K)litical  philos(>]>hy.  Although  so  recent,  these  two  essen- 
tial terms  have  already  InM-n  in  some  sort  spoiled  by  vicious  attempts  to 
»p)>n>|iriate  them  on  the  part  of  various  writers  who  had  not  at  all  compre- 
l.*n«led  their  true  purpose,  although  I  had,  by  a  acrupulously  invariable 
pr^*tire«  carefully  characterized  their  fundamental  acceptation.  I  ought 
k]«-<'ially  ui  iM>int  out  this  abuse,  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  terms,  by  a 
i^lirian  Mvant,  who  has  adopted  it  in  these  late  years  as  the  title  of  a  book 
«  hi<'h  treatfi  of  nothing  but  simple  statistics.^ 

The  reference  is  of  course  to  Quetelet's  work  entitled:  "Sur 
riiomme  et  le  d^velopi)ement  de  ses  facult^s,  ou  essai  de  physique 
*'Hule,"  in  two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1835.  Quetelet  also 
Li.d  stress  on  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  social  phenomena, 
but,  as  C.Nimte  says,  from  the  stand}>oint  of  statistics.  But  there  is 
n«>  more  reliable  method  of  proving  this  than  the  use  of  statistics, 
aikI  no  one  has  done  more  along  this  fruitful  line  than  Quetelet. 
>:ill  it  must  be  admitted  that  (?omte's  conception  of  social  physics 
«  i«  v;i>tly  broader  than  this,  and  as  the  above  passages,  and  others 
tl.it  in..rht  he  cited,  show,  was  coextt»nsive  with  sociology.  Indeed, 
*ir.»e  it  was  he  who  gave  u^  the  word  itot^ioUtgy  and  made  it  synony- 
HiMiM  with  s4MMal  physics  as  he  had  defined  that  term,  we  must  at 
bi'^t  a?ree  that  his  social  physics  is  the  same  as  his  sociology.  This 
wurti,  a^  all  sociologists  know,  was  first  used  by  him  in  the  volume 
frtim  which  the  passages  last  quoted  occur,  but  considerably  farther 
along,  riz-.  in  the  forty-seventh  lecture  on  p.  185.  As  in  the  case 
of  mttinl  fthffsics,  he  appended  a  foot-note  to  the  italicized  word,  and 
in  ihif  he  says :  — 

^'^Phihsophie  Positive r  Vol.  IV,  p.  15. 
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I  think  I  should  yenture,  from  now  on,  to  use  this  new  term,  exactly 
equivalent  to  my  expression,  already  introduced,  of  social  pkysksy  in  order  to 
designate  by  a  single  word  that  couiplementary  paH  of  natural  philosophy 
which  relates  to  the  positive  study  of  the  sum  total  of  the  fundamental  laws 
governing  social  phenomena. 

We  see  then  that  social  physics  in  the  Comtian  sense  is  the  sociol- 
ogy that  he  founded,  and  although,  notwithstanding  his  pains  to 
make  it  clear,  it  possesses  a  certain  vagueness  due  to  its  comprehen- 
sive character,  still  this  combined  quality  of  breadth  and  vagueness 
lend  to  it  sufficient  elasticity  to  adapt  it  to  all  the  unforeseen  ele- 
ments of  expansion  that  have  arisen  or  are  likely  to  arise,  and  thus 
make  the  word  sociology  an  altogether  satisfactory  name  for  the 
whole  science.  In  view  of  this  the  term  social  physics  has  by  com- 
mon consent  been  dropped  out  of  view.  If  revived  it  should  be  with 
its  original  scope,  and  this,  of  course,  is  not  what  I  mean  by  social 
mechanics.  That  is  not  sociology  as  a  whole,  but  is  a  subscience  of 
the  science  of  sociology.  It  is  that  branch  of  sociology  which  deals 
with  the  action  of  the  social  forces.  It  relates  to  the  dynamic  agent 
only,  not  to  the  directive  agent,  and  belongs  moreover  exclusively 
to  pure  sociology. 

Psychics 

As  the  social  forces  are  psychic  social  mechanics  has  to  do  with 
psychic  forces,  and  just  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  physical 
forces,  of  whose  positivity  mechanics  is  the  mathematical  test,  is 
called  physics,  so  the  science  which  treats  of  the  psychic  forces, 
of  whose  exactness  social  mechanics  is  the  criterion,  must  be  psychic 
physics,  which  may  for  the  sake  of  brevity  be  called  psychics.  Psy- 
chics, therefore,  is  the  science  or  subscience  that  deals  with  the  exact 
and  invariable  laws  of  mind.  The  word  has  found  its  way  into  the 
dictionaries,  but  is  badly  defined.  Most  of  them  make  it  a  synonym 
of  psychology,  which  it  differs  from  almost  as  widely  as  physics 
differs  from  physiology.  Others  give  it  a  secondary  meaning  as  a 
synonym  of  "  psychical  research."  It  is  well  known  that  the  expres- 
sion "psychical  research"  has  become  equivalent  to  the  quasi- 
scientific  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  soul  independent  of  the 
body,  and  is  simply  a  prop  to  spiritualism  and  occultism.  This 
attempt  to  prostitute  the  term  psychics  may  prove  fatal  to  it,  as  it 
did  to  that  other  etymologically  excellent  word  phrenology.    There 
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have,  however,  been  some  attempts  to  rescue  psychics  from  this  fate. 
Ill  IHSl  Mr.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  published  a  work  entitled:  "Mathe- 
matical Psychics,  an  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Mathematics  to 
the  3Ioral  Sciences/'  London,  1881.  He  explains  the  subject  of  the 
work  to  be  *'  the  applicability  and  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
'44»MologT"  (p.  1).  "Where  there  are  data,"  he  says  (p.  2),  "which, 
t!]i»ui:h  not  numerical ^  aref/tiantitdtive  —  for  example,  that  a  quantity  is 
*jf*iit*^r  or  /*'.w  tlian  another,  increases  or  decreases,  is  2wsit fee  or  veyu- 
ttt'f,  a  iHiixunum  or  a  minimum^  there  mathematical  reasoning  is 
jN.N>iiilo  and  may  be  indispensable."  There  may  have  been  other 
u^«'S  uf  tho  word  in  a  scientific  sense  prior  to  the  year  ISUo,  when  I 
i'itr<«lu(e<l  it '  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  I  use  it  now,  but 
I  havo  not  met  with  them.  This  sense  is  somewhat  broader  than 
tli.it  of  Edgi'worth,  and  includes  data  to  which  mathematics  would 
not  apply. 

The  essential  basis  of  psychics  is,  of  course,  that  psychic  phe- 
nomena ol>ey  uniform  laws.  This  has  been  observed  and  remarked 
by  many  writers,  some  very  ancient,  and,  {is  we  saw  in  (Miapter  IV, 
the  recognition  of  this  truth  in  a  collective  way,  as  in  human  history, 
M  the  ]>rime  condition  to  any  science  of  society.  But  as  collective 
:uiion  is  made  up  of  individual  action,  it  must  also  be  true  of  the 
!.itt**r,  however  contrary  it  may  seem  to  daily  observation.  Our 
failure  to  jierceive  it  is  due  to  what  was  there  called  "  the  illusion  of 
the  neur.**  llerbart  is  said  to  have  declared  that "  ideas  move  in  our 
minds  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  stars  move  in  the  heavens."  ' 
K.int  «^aid  that  "  if  we  could  probe  all  the  phenomena  of  volition  to 
♦.hr  Ultt'ltn  there  would  not  be  a  single  human  action  which  we  could 
:.  t  prt'dirt  and  n»c<>gni2e  as  necessary  from  its  antecedent  condi- 
tiMtiH."'  Kant  is  usually  regarded  as  a  libertarian,  and  yet  in  the 
**:Aj  ooutributiou  he  made  to  sociology  he  says :  — 

\Vhat^K»v»'r  diff**n»nce  thcro  may  l>e  in  our  notions  of  the  fntdoin  of  the 
iii»-taphy«ically  conbi<l<*red,  —  it  in  evidtMit  that  th«»  manifestations  of 
u.i*  «ilu  \'\L,  human  artionn,  are  as  much  under  the  i-outrol  of  universal 
Iiw.  .»f  ii;itiin*  an  any  other  physical  phenomena.  It  i*«  the  province  of  hi«- 
•.'•ry  Ui  ri«irmt^  tin****  manifeHtation.s;  and  let  their  eaus'is  be  ever  ho  peoret, 
w«>  know  that  hi^t#»rv*  nimply  by  taking  its  station  at  a  distance  and  contein- 
|*lAtinit  the  ai;«*ncy  of  the  human  will  upon  a  large  scale,  aims  at  unfolding 

1  *-  PMrbic  Parting  of  (*lTiHzatu»o."  pr.  %.  129. 

*Pnifi-<M«*r  W.  I.  T)u>inii9  in  Ihf  Ainericun  J**urnal  f>f  Stpciofof/^t  Vol.  I,  p.  441. 

***Kritik  d*tr  relooti  Vernunft,"  ed.  Iiarteu»tcin,  l>y*>s,  p.  ;m). 
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to  our  view  a  regular  stream  of  tendency  in  the  great  succession  of  events ; 
80  that  the  very  course  of  incidents,  which  taken  separately  and  Individually 
would  have  seemed  perplexed,  incoherent,  and  lawless,  yet  viewed  in  their 
connexion  and  as  the  actions  of  the  human  species  and  not  of  independent 
beings,  never  fail  to  discover  a  steady  and  continuous  though  slow  develop- 
ment of  certain  great  predispositions  in  our  nature.  Thus  for  instance 
deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  considering  how  much  they  are  separately 
dependent  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  should  seem  to  be  subject  to 
no  law  according  to  which  any  calculation  could  be  made  beforehand  of 
their  amount :  and  yet  the  yearly  registers  of  these  events  in  great  countries 
prove  that  they  go  on  with  as  much  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  the 
oscillations  of  the  weather.* 

Mr.  John  Watson  of  Queen's  University,  a  close  student  of  Kant, 
and  himself  a  thorough-going  libertarian,  sums  up  that  part  of  his 
doctrine  as  follows :  — 

Take  any  action  you  please,  and  you  will  find,  according  to  Kant,  that  its 
place  in  the  chain  of  events  is  as  unalterably  determined  as  the  fall  of  a 
stone,  or  the  motion  of  a  projectile  through  space.  Let  the  action  be,  say, 
the  relieving  of  distress.  Setting  aside  the  physical  movements  which  pre- 
cede the  consciousness  that  a  cei*tain  person  stands  in  need  of  relief,  and  the 
physical  movements  by  which  the  action  is  carried  into  effect,  there  remains 
for  consideration  simply  a  series  of  mental  events,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  connected  together  in  a  fixed  order  of  dependence.  Following  upon  the 
perception  of  the  object,  there  arises  in  the  consciousness  of  the  agent  a 
desire  to  relieve  distress.  This  desire  would  not  arise  at  all,  did  not  the 
agent  possess  a  peculiar  form  of  susceptibility ;  viz.,  that  of  pity  at  the  sight 
of  human  suffering.  Now,  this  susceptibility  is  a  part  of  his  sensuous  nature, 
which  he  can  neither  make  nor  unmake.  Not  every  one  is  so  affected,  or 
affected  in  the  same  degree.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  desire  to  relieve  distress 
is  an  event,  occurring  at  a  certain  moment,  and  following  upon  the  idea  of 
another's  pain  as  certainly  as  any  other  event  that  can  be  named.  If  the  de- 
sire is  so  strong  that  the  agent  determines  to  relieve  the  other's  distress,  we 
have  a  further  sequence  of  a  certain  volition  upon  a  certain  desire ;  and  this, 
like  all  other  sequences,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  causality.  The  most  rigid 
determinist  has  evidently  no  reason  so  far  to  complain  of  any  want  of  "  vigor 
and  rigor  "  in  Kant's  doctrine.^ 

Bishop  Whately  states  practically  the  same  case  in  the  following 
form :  — 

Every  one  is  accustomed  to  anticipate  future  events,  in  human  affairs,  as 
well  as  in  the  material  world,  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the  several  cir- 

1  **  Idea  of  a  Universal  History  on  a  Cosmo-political  Plan,"  by  Immannel  Kant. 
Translated  by  Thomas  De  Quincey.    London  Magazine^  Vol.  X,  October,  1824,  p.  385. 
*  Philosophical  Review^  Vol.  I,  January,  1892,  p.  11. 
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cumMiancei  connected  with  each ;  however  different  in  amount  that  knowl- 
f>«ige  may  be,  in. reference  to  different  occurrences.  And  in  both  cases  alike, 
me  alwajs  attribute  the  failure  of  any  anticipation  to  our  ignorance  or  mis- 
take nsii))ecting  some  of  the  circumstances.  When,  e.g.j  we  fully  expect, 
fmm  our  supiKxsed  knowledge  of  some  person's  character,  and  of  the  circum- 
iiUncHM  he  is  phiced  in,  that  he  will  do  something  which,  eventually,  he  dues 
Hot  do,  we  at  once  and  without  hesitation  conclude  that  we  were  mistaken 
either  an  to  his  character,  or  as  to  his  situation,  or  as  to  our  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  generally;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  adduce  any  such 
failure  aA  a  proof  oi  such  mistake  ;  saying,  '*  It  is  plain  you  were  mistaken  in 
yiur  tstimaU  of  that  man's  character ;  for  he  has  done  so  and  so :  "  and  this, 
aA  unhes^itatingly  as  we  should  attribute  the  non-occurrence  of  an  eclipse  we 
had  predicted,  not  to  any  change  in  the  Laws  of  Nature,  but  to  some  error 
in  our  calculations.^ 

This  is  virtually  Kant's  position,  and  is  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
meanin^c  of  his  phrase  ''  intelligible  character."  John  Stuart  Mill 
reet^hiied  it  when  he  said:  "Given  the  motives  which  are  present  to 
an  individual's  mind,  and  given  likewise  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  individual,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  might  unerr- 
in;:ly  he  iufem»d."  •  But  much  earlier  still  than  Kant,  Hartley  had 
maile  tlie  following  statement:  — 

By  the  mechanism  of  human  actions  I  mean,  that  each  action  results 
from  the  previous  circumstances  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  certainty,  as  other  effects  do  from  their  mechanical 
<*au«>ii ;  M>  that  a  [M*rMon  cannot  do  indifferently  either  of  the  actions  A,  and 
it«  cfintrary  a,  while  the  previous  circumstances  are  the  same ;  but  is  under 
an  al«olute  necessity  of  doing  one  of  them,  and  that  only.  Agreeably  to 
thi»  I  suppose,  that  by  free-will  is  meant  a  power  of  doing  either  the  action 
A,  iiT  its  contrary  a ;  while  the  previous  circumstances  remain  the  same.' 

Hume,  with  most  of  whose  writings  Kant  was  acquainted,  fre- 
quently expressed  this  same  idea  in  such  terms  as  this:  "There  is  a 
^neral  course  of  nature  in  human  actions  as  well  as  in  the  operations 
of  the  suo  and  the  climate.'*  ^ 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  sayings  of  philosophers  are  of  no 
value  as  lacking  proof,  and  as  simply  indicating  the  tendency  of  the 

> "  Eb>meiiU  of  L4ig1c/'  by  Richard  Whately,  reprinted  from  the  9th  (ocUvo) 
Mttkm.  l>mUvni6. 18M,  pp.  236-237. 

<**A  ftyctem  of  Logic,"  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  People's  edition,  London,  ISSl, 
p  M7  (Book  VI,  Chapter  11,  %  2). 

*  **  ClbflrrTatioiis  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations/*  by  David 
HartW.  Atk  fidltJon.  London,  ISIO,  Vol.  I.  p.  Ain. 

**'A  TrMitlae  of  Human  Natnn*."  Hr.,  by  David  Hume,  edited  byT.  H.  Green 
■iMi  T.  H.  Oru«e,  Vol.  H,  London,  iHttH,  p.  im. 
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mind,  when  untrammeled  by  facts,  to  construct  a  logical  scheme. 
Let  us  therefore  turn  to  quite  the  opposite  type  of  mind,  viz.,  that  of 
the  practical  jurist  whose  opinions  are  always  derived  from  the  ex- 
periences of  men  in  their  regxilar  daily  operations.     Starkie  says :  — 

Experience  and  observation  show  that  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  gov- 
erned by  general  laws,  which  operate,  under  similar  circumstances,  with 
almost  as  much  regularity  and  uniformity  as  the  mechanical  laws  of  nature 
themselves.  ...  In  general,  all  the  affairs  and  transactions  of  mankind 
are  as  much  connected  together  in  one  uniform  and  consistent  whole,  with- 
out chasm  or  interruption,  and  with  as  much  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  as  the  phenomena  of  nature  are;  they  are  governed  by  general  laws; 
all  the  links  stand  in  the  mutual  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .^ 

The  use  by  such  writers  of  such  qualifying  words  as  "  almost "  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  indicating  that  they  think  there  are  real 
exceptions  to  these  natural  laws  of  the  mind.  It  means  about  the 
same  as  it  would  to  say  that  bodies  almost  always  fall  to  the  ground. 
Because  balloons  do  not  fall  to  the  ground  does  not  invalidate  the 
law  of  gravitation.  The  mechanical  principles  of  psychic  action, 
instead  of  losing  ground  through  scientific  investigation,  are  being 
constantly  strengthened,  and  motives  ai-e  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  recognized  as  true  forces.  The  reason  why  so  many  volitions 
do  not  cause  action  is  being  explained  by  various  physiological  forms 
of  inertia  and  especially  by  the  great  number  of  simultaneous  and 
conflicting  volitions  growing  out  of  the  more  and  more  complex 
character  of  the  developing  mind.  Mr.  Spencer  states  this  very  well 
in  the  following  passage :  — 

For  though  when  the  confusion  of  a  complex  impression  with  some  allied 
one  causes  a  confusion  among  the  nascent  motor  excitations,  there  is  en- 
tailed a  certain  hesitation;  and  though  this  hesitation  continues  as  long 
as  these  nascent  motor  excitations,  or  ideas  of  the  correlative  actions,  go  on 
superseding  one  another ;  yet,  ultimately,  some  one  set  of  motor  excitations 
will  prevail  over  the  rest.  As  the  groups  of  antagonistic  tendencies  aroused 
will  scarcely  ever  be  exactly  balanced,  the  strongest  group  will  at  length  pass 
into  action.* 

Again  he  says :  — 

The  diffused  discharge  accompanying  feeling  of  every  kind  produces  on 
the  body  an  effect  that  is  indicative  of  feeling  simply,  irrespective  of  kind 

1"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  by  Thomas  Starkie,  9th 
American  from  4th  London  edition,  Philadelphia,  1869,  pp.  70,  78. 

2 "Principles  of  Psychology,"  New  York,  1873,  Vol.  I,  p.  453  (§204). 
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— the  effect,  namely,  of  mnseular  excitement.  From  the  shrinking  caused 
in  a  fiteeping  ^tereon  by  a  touchy  up  to  the  contortions  of  agony  and  the 
raperinpi  of  delight,  there  is  a  recognieed  relation  between  the  quantity  of 
feeling,  pleasarable  or  painful,  and  the  amount  of  motion  generated.^ 

Of  course  this  is  all  much  more  clearly  seen  in  animals  than  in 
man,  because  the  rational  faculty,  while  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
;i!Tf  ct  the  principle,  introduces  so  many  incalculable  causes  of  per- 
turbation that  the  rigidity  of  the  psychic  laws  cannot  always 
be  i>een.  If  this  class  of  obscuring  influences  can  be  nearly  or  quite 
removed,  as  it  is  in  the  lower  animals,  the  law  comes  out  in  great 
1  i«*ani«»s8.  Action  becomes  mainly  reflex,  and  its  physical  character 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  of  inanimate  bodies.  As 
illustrating  this  Professor  Ernst  Mach  says:  — 

The  1%'ory  snail  {Rbuma  tpimta)  never  learns  to  avoid  the  carnivorous 
Actinim,  no  matter  how  often  it  may  wince  under  the  ]atter*8  shower  of 
iM^-iIIt-n.  having  ai>iiarenUy  no  memory  whatever  for  pain.  A  8pider  can  be 
liirt^i  forth  re|»eatedly  from  its  hole  by  touching  its  web  with  a  tuning-fork. 
The  OKKh  plunges  again  and  i^ain  into  the  flame  which  han  hunit  it  The 
humiuiiig-bird  hawk-moth  danhes  reiieatt'dly  against  the  {tainted  rones  of 
the  wall-|iaiier,  like  the  unhappy  and  d('8]terate  thinker  who  ne\*er  wearies  of 
attacking  in  the  luime  way  the  same  insoluble  chimerical  problem.  As  aimlessly 
Bini«»<it  aA  Maxwell'it  gaseous  nioleculed  and  in  the  same  unreasoning  manner, 
n«mni4iM  ilifs  ill  their  search  for  light  and  air  stream  against  the  glass  i^ane 
of  a  lialf-oiw^ned  wind<iw  and  remain  there  fnmi  sheer  inability  to  And  their 
way  Anmnd  ttie  narrow  frame.  But  a  pike  separnte<l  from  the  minnows  of 
hb  ai|uariiitn  by  a  K^ass  |iartition,  learns  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
lh«Mj:;h  <Hily  aft4«r  having  butted  himself  half  to  death,  that  he  cannot  attack 
thf%r  fijiht^  with  impunity.* 

Professor  James  well  says  that  "every  instinct  is  an  impulse,*' 
and  ffmarks :  — 

The  artions  wf  call  insiinctir^  all  conform  to  the  general  reflex  type ;  tlu'V 
are  all  calletl  forth  by  di*tenuinate  sensory  stimuli  in  coutiiot  with  the  aui- 
\\iaV%  bo<ly,  or  at  a  di^^tance  in  his  environment.  The  cat  runs  after  the 
mf>aae«  rtins  or  shows  flght  before  the  dog,  avoids  falling  from  walls  and 
tren««  iihuns  fire  and  water,  etc.,  not  because  he  has  any  notion  either  of  life 
or  d*'»th,  or  of  self,  or  of  ]>reservation.  He  has  prolyl »ly  attained  to  no  one 
fif  th*-^^  nmoeptions  in  such  a  way  as  to  react  definitely  uiM>n  it.  lie  acts 
m  each  rane  M*)ianit4*)y,  and  simply  because  he  cannot  help  It;  being  so 
framed  tliat  when  that  i>articular  running  thing  calleil  a  mouse  ap]tears  in 

i"Prit>rlplMi  of  Psyeholojry."  Vol.  II.  p.  Ml  (§40i;). 

«  7*-  Moni»i,  ChicaKn,  Vol.  VI,  January,  iH'Hi,  pp.  Wii-MTt, 
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his  field  of  vision  he  must  pursue ;  that  when  that  particular  barking  and 
obstreperous  thing  called  a  dog  appears  there  he  must  retire,  if  at  a  distance, 
and  scratch  if  close  by ;  that  he  must  withdraw  his  feet  from  water  and  his 
face  from  flame,  etc.  His  nervous  system  is  to  a  great  extent  a  preorganized 
bundle  of  such  reactions  —  they  are  as  fatal  as  sneezing,  and  as  exactly  cor- 
related to  their  special  excitants  as  it  is  to  its  own.* 

Farther  on  the  same  author  says  that  "  consciousness  is  in  Us  very 
nature  ivipulsive  "  (p.  526),  and  that  "  movement  is  the  natural  imme- 
diate effect  of  feeling  J  irrespective  of  ivhat  the  quality  of  the  feeling 
may  be.  It  is  so  in  reflex  action,  it  is  so  in  emotional  expi-essiouy  it  is 
so  in  the  voluntary  life "  (p.  527),  all  of  which  accords  perfectly  with 
the  principle  under  consideration,  and  is  what  makes  a  science  of 
psychics  possible. 

Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  who  of  course  makes  his  bow  to  the 
traditional  world  view  as  to  the  generic  distinctness  of  matter  and 
mind,  has  nevertheless  introduced  a  term  that  may  tend  somewhat 
to  soften  the  fall  of  that  conception.     He  says :  — 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  physical  phenomena,  including  those  which 
we  call  physiological,  can  be  explained  (or  are  explicable)  in  terms  of 
energy.  It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  consciousness  is  nevertheless  in 
some  way  closely,  if  not  indissolubly,  associated  with  special  manifestations 
of  energy  in  the  nerve-centers  of  the  brain.  Now,  we  call  manifestations 
of  energy  "  kinetic  "  manifestations,  and  we  use  the  term  "  kinesis  "  or  physi- 
cal manifestations  of  this  order.  Similarly,  we  may  call  concomitant  mani- 
festations of  the  mental  or  conscious  order  "  metakinetic,"  and  may  use  the 
term  "  metakinesis  "  for  all  manifestations  belonging  to  this  phenomenal 
order.  According  to  the  monistic  hypothesis,  every  mode  of  kinesis  has  its 
concomitant  mode  of  metakinesis,  and  when  the  kinetic  manifestations  assume  the 
form  of  the  molecular  processes  in  the  human  brain,  the  metakinetic  manifesta- 
tions assume  the  form  of  human  consciousness.  .  .  .  All  matter  is  not  con- 
scious, because  consciousness  is  the  metakinetic  concomitant  of  a  highly 
specialized  order  of  kinesis.  But  every  kinesis  has  an  associated  metakinesis ; 
and  parallel  to  the  evolution  of  organic  and  neural  kinesis  there  has  been  an  evo^ 
lution  of  metakinetic  manifestations  culminating  in  conscious  thought,  * 

Morgan's  metakinetic  energy  is  therefore  the  same  as  my  conative 
energy  or  form  of  causation,  and  the  difference  between  kinesis  and 
metakinesis  is  the  difference  between  motion  produced  by  physical 
or  ordinary  efficient  causes  and  motion  produced  by  psychic  or  cona- 
tive causes.     The  latter  are  at  bottom  efficient  causes  also.     All  aui- 

1  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  New  York,  181)0,  Vol.  II,  p.  384. 

2  "  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,"  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  London,  1890-1891,  p.  4t)7. 
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mals  act  from  these  definite  forms  of  causation,  call  them  instincts, 
impulses,  motives,  or  by  any  other  name.  The  domestication  of 
animals  has  only  been  possible  from  the  knowledge  that  man  has 
a4*quired  of  these  uniform  and  reliable  springs  of  animal  action. 
(*attle,  sheep,  horses,  hogs,  etc.,  can  all  be  depended  upon  to  come 
where  they  expect  to  receive  food  or  whatever  satisfies  their  crav- 
inkTM.  The  owner's  call,  which  they  learn  to  know,  brings  them  in 
h'AnU*  and  in  dnives  to  the  crib.  They  have  no  sense  of  pride  in 
tlius  acting  from  egoistic  motives,  but  come  always.  Man  knows 
this,  and  this  knowledge  makes  him  ashamed  to  act  like  animals. 
Tliis  sense  of  shame  is  the  chief  additional  motive  that  modifies  his 
ac*tion.  He  has  the  egoistic  motives  even  more  strongly  developed 
than  the  animal,  but  he  seeks  to  conceal  them,  and  pretends  not  to 
b^  govemtfd  by  them.  Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  the  desired 
ubj<H*t  and  appropriating  it,  as  animals  do,  he  makes  a  feint,  waits 
awhile  till  attention  is  turned  away  from  him,  or  starts  in  a  difTer- 
ent  direction  and  follows  some  circuitous  route  that  ultimately  brings 
him  to  it  He  feigns  deliberation  and  nonchalance,  and  pretends  to 
care  least  for  that  which  he  most  desires.  Children  early  thus  become 
Conscious,  and,  as  we  say,  sophisticated,  and  begin  that  life  of  indi- 
rect 1410  and  dtK»>ption  that  they  are  to  lead.  Here  the  law  of  gen- 
eralization, laid  down  in  Chapter  IV,  comes  in  to  help  us  explain 
thf  ap{>arent  anomalies  in  human  action  which  the  close-range  view 
can  only  see,  and  which  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  actions  of 
men  are  not  governed  by  the  same  fixed  laws  as  those  of  animals. 
Ft»r  we  have  only  to  extend  our  sphere  of  observation  to  an  entire 
c<immunity,  to  a  whole  people,  or  to  the  events  of  human  history,  to 
tee  that  in  spite  of  this  pretense  of  higher  motives,  or  of  indepen- 
dence of  motive,  the  human  race  really  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the 
animal,  pursues  the  objects  of  its  desires,  and  secures  and  appropri- 
ates them  with  the  same  disregard  of  others  as  do  the  more  humble 
creatures.  Time,  distance,  and  numl)ers  brush  away  the  thin  gauze 
that  oljscures  the  actions  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in  close  con- 
tact, and  lay  bare  the  great  i)sychic  law  that  actuates  all  sentient 
creatures  alike. 

It  must  not  be  suppose<l  that  even  among  animals  there  are  not 
complications  that  often  obs(*ure  this  law.  These  are  all  the  result, 
the  same  as  in  man,  of  conflicting  motives.  A  colt  that  is  ''hard  to 
catch  '•  may  usually  be  caught  by  showing  it  a  lump  of  salt.     It 
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then  will  stand  around  and  look  wistfully  at  the  salt,  perhaps  ap- 
proach some  distance,  and  as  the  person  trying  to  catch  it  advancesi 
will  first  for  a  while  evade  him  and  dodge  about,  but  when  it  finds 
it  cannot  have  the  salt  without  coming  up  and  taking  it  from  the 
hand  it  will  usually  do  this  eventually  and  allow  the  halter  to  be 
put  on.  But  whatever  it  may  do  will  depend  rigidly  upon  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  motives.  If  it  prefers  liberty  to  salt  it  will 
decline  to  come,  and  vice  versa.  The  horse  is  a  very  good  animal  to 
study  from  this  point  of  view,  for  notwithstanding  its  reputation  for 
intelligence,  and  the  number  of  fine  anecdotes  supposed  to  establish 
this,  having  had  to  do  with  horses  all  my  life,  I  have  come  to  about 
the  same  conclusion  as  David  Harum,  that  "  bosses  don't  know  but 
dreadful  little,  really.  Talk  about  boss  sense  —  wa'al  the'  ain't  no 
such  thing."  ^ 

At  any  rate  a  horse's  motives  always  seem  to  stand  out  more 
cleai-ly  than  those  of  other  animals,  and  they  can  always  be  easily 
read.  The  wants  of  horses  are  few  and  simple :  food,  water,  home 
(the  stable  or  place  where  kept,  to  which  they  are  strongly  wonted), 
and  company,  i.e.,  other  horses,  for  no  animal  has  the  "  conscious- 
ness of  kind"  more  firmly  rooted  in  its  nature.  Knowing  these 
motives  it  is  easy  to  predict  what  a  horse  will  do  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  horses  act  thus  and 
so.  Conflicting  motives  in  horses  are  also  clearly  displayed.  In 
driving  or  riding  a  horse  away  from  any  of  its  centers  of  attraction 
it  will  be  perfectly  apparent  that  it  wants  to  go  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Its  gait  and  rate  will  be  strongly  affected  by  the  fact 
It  can  be  compared  to  rowing  a  boat  against  a  cun-ent.  With  the 
same  urging  the  horse  will  travel  much  slower  away  from  home 
than  towards  home,  and  the  percentage  of  difference  is  easily  calcu- 
lated with  exactness  for  the  same  animal,  but  will  differ  with  differ- 
ent animals.  For  the  return  trip  no  urging  at  all  is  usually  required, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  horse.  When  the  direction 
is  away  from  the  place  of  wont,  if  the  reins  are  slackened  the  speed 
at  first  diminishes  and  would  ultimately  be  reduced  to  a  stop  if  the 
road  was  narrow.  But  if  the  course  lies  across  an  open  plain  with- 
out a  road  it  will  become  a  case  of  constrained  motion,  and  if  the 
horse  is  left  wholly  to  itself  it  will  describe  a  curve  and  finally  take 

1  "David  Harum/*  A  Story  of  American  Life,  by  Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  New 
York,  1899,  p.  161. 
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the  direction  of  the  stable.  If  the  course  is  at  right  angles  to  that 
which  the  horse  desires  to  go  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  one  rein 
tif^hter  than  the  other  to  prevent  the  horse  from  deviating  in  the 
direction  of  its  impulses.  This  may  be  compared  to  the  rowing  of  a 
biAt,  or  to  swimming,  across  a  rapidly  running  stream.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  aim  at  a  point  considerably  one  side  of  the  one  it  is  desired 
Ui  reach,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  transverse  force.  If  the  point 
where  the  horse  desires  to  go  is  to  the  right,  it  is  like  crossing  the 
•stream  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank,  and  vice  versa. 

The  conflict  of  motives  may  be  much  more  complex  than  these 
coM^s  imply,  and  some  of  the  possible  problems  might  be  beyond 
s<»hitiun,  but  most  of  them  might  be  stated  and  solved  mathemati- 
cally. <\iniplete  inaction  among  animals,  resulting  from  })erfeet 
e4|iiilibrium  of  i)sychic  forces,  is  probably  very  rare,  because  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  "  instability  of  the  homogeneous  "  puts  almost  infinity 
to  one  against  it,  and  tliis  is  the  true  answer  to  the  fool's  puzzle  of 
Buri<lairs  ass  that  starved  to  death  between  two  stacks  of  hay  be- 
f*austf^  the  attraction  of  one  stack  was  exactly  equal  to  the  attraction 
of  the  other.     It  might  also  be  applied  to  the  following  amusing 

rhvme :  — 

The  oentipcdo  was  liappy  quite 

Vntil  a  fro^,  in  fun, 

Saul,  *•  l*ray,  which  log  conies  after  which?  " 

This  nitaed  itn  mind  to  sucli  a  pitch, 

It  lay  diJitracted  in  the  ditch, 

Considering  how  to  run. 

But  in  the  case  of  man,  with  his  vastly  greater  number  of  motives, 
and  es|)ecially  with  his  reason,  by  which  he  is  capable  of  true  delib- 
f-mtiun.  the  cases  are  common  in  which  such  a  multitude  of  more  or 
less  C4 inflicting,  or  at  least  mutually  limiting  motives,  arise  aiul 
crowd  or  choke  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  ]>roduced,  if 
mit  an  equilibrium,  at  least  a  glut  and  a  chdmage  in  the  mind  which 
renders  action  impossible  during  considerable  i^eriods.  But  this 
state  always  eventually  w^orks  itself  out,  and  certain  groups  of  mo- 
tives gain  tlie  ascendant,  and  action  is  resumed. 

rsVCHOMETRT 

Rcit»ntifie  investigation  of  psychic  phenomena  does  not,  however, 
stop  with  establishing  the  qualitative  exactness  of  mental  processes. 
It  has  attacked  the  problem  of  their  quantitative  relations  and  has 
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created  a  science  of  psychometry.  The  first  truth  reached  in  this 
direction  was  the  protensive  nature  of  all  psychic  reactions.  In  the 
psychological  laboratory  the  old  metaphysical  idea  of  their  indepen- 
dence of  time  and  space  was  quickly  dispelled.  It  was  found  that 
sensations  occupy  time  and  that  the  amount  of  time  has  a  certain 
relation  to  the  distance  they  must  travel.  But  the  results  are  greatly 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  physiological  apparatus  through  which 
they  are  accomplished.  Such  problems  are  very  complicated. 
Helmholtz  found  that  sensations  travel  along  the  nerves  at  a  rate 
varying  from  84  to  96  feet  per  second.  Since  then  experiments 
have  been  multiplied  and  considerable  variation  from  these  figures 
has  been  noted,  so  that  the  range  may  now  perhaps  be  put  at  from 
60  to  150  feet  per  second.  But  this  does  not  probably  represent 
the  actual  velocity  of  sensation.  Much  of  the  time  is  doubtless  lost 
in  a  certain  process  of  elaboration  in  the  ganglia  and  sensory  tracts. 
Between  any  stimulus  and  its  consequent  action  a  certain  interval  of 
time  elapses  varying  from  one  tenth  to  three  tenths  of  a  second,  but 
the  personal  equation  of  different  persons  varies  greatly.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  act  of  winking  occupies  about  five  one  hun- 
dredths of  a  second.  The  act  of  vision,  however,  is  almost  instan- 
taneous. It  has  been  stated  as  low  as  four  billionths  of  a  second. 
The  reaction  time  of  various  psychic  operations  has  been  experi- 
mented upon  and  more  or  less  exact  results  have  been  reached. 
Among  the  most  interesting  is  that  which  fixes  the  time  required 
for  a  volition  at  thirty-five  thousandths  of  a  second.  A  great  num- 
ber of  instruments  have  been  invented  for  measuring  mental  opera- 
tions, among  which  is  an  "  algometer "  for  testing  the  quantity  of 
pain  experienced. 

All  this  has  a  possible  value  for  sociology,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant psychological  law,  from  this  point  of  view,  that  has  been  dis- 
covered, is  the  well-known  Weber-Fechner  law  that  sensations 
represent  the  logarithms  of  their  stimuli.  According  to  this  law 
if  a  stimulus  increases  in  a  geometrical  progression  the  resulting 
sensation  will  increase  in  intensity  in  an  arithmetical  progression. 
This  constitutes  a  sort  of  psychological  law  of  diminishing  returns, 
and  its  application  to  social  phenomena  is  obvious  and  far-reaching. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  applied  sociology  that  its  value  appears, 
and  therefore  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  fuUy  into  its  discus- 
sion.    This  should  also  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the 
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qualifications  that  it  has  been  found  Decessair  to  make  in  the  lav 

itsell 

The  Law  of  Passimoxt 

We  found  in  the  fourth  ehajiter  that  the  law  of  parsiznosT  was 
the  highest  generalization  thus  far  artaiiied  in  jistcLic  ai^d  social 
phenomena,  and  that  thertrfore  its  quality  of  exa^Liiifss  was  the 
nlrl^t  clearly  apparent  of  all  |isycLie  and  s^i^-ial  laws.  It  L>  tLerefciie 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  laws  of  s<.vial  mnLanics.  It  is 
the  resultant  of  the  mechanical  furx^s  of  s^itiftv,  or  the  ali^braic 
sum  of  pleasures  and  pains,  and  the  quantity  aii<i  quality  of  human 
artivity  depend  upon  that  sum  and  its  si^.  Great«-st  gain  fur  lea>t 
effort  means,  when  reduced  to  these  terras:  greatest  pleasure  for 
lea.st  pain«  Pleasure  and  pain  are  both  motives,  and  althouirh  phys- 
ic »liigically  they  are  both  positive,  soi-iulogically  pleasure  may  be 
called  jiositive  and  pain  negative.  If  the  positive  terms  exceed  the 
neijative  ones  the  resultant  ai*tion  will  be  jiositive,  i.e.,  it  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  pursuit  If  the  negative  terms  exceed  the  positive 
ones  the  resultant  action  n-ill  be  negative,  i.e,,  it  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  retreat  The  law  is  therefore  merely  the  mechanical 
expression  of  least  action,  and  is  perhaps  scarcely  more  than  a  case 
of  Maupertius*8  mechanical  theorem  of  least  action,  of  Lagrange*s 
priuctple  of  minimal  effort  or  maximal  energy.  Dr.  O.  Thon  has 
Hell  said:  — 

Parttcular  mention  ahonld  l>e  made  of  the  point  of  view  that  difft^rentia- 
timi  tH  an  effect  of  effort  for  conservation  of  enerj^.  This  thought,  which  is 
u«t««i  in  |mychology  as  **  the  law  of  minimum  effort/*  and  in  various  ways 
in  tiie  natural  sciences,  should  he  made  useful  in  sociology.^ 

Although  long  regarded  as  a  purely  economic  law  it  is  found  to 
apply  to  all  human  institutions.  M.  Tarde  calls  attention  to  one  of 
its  most  striking  applications,  viz.,  to  language.     He  says :  — 

The  law  of  least  effort  explains  many  irreversibilities.  In  virtue  of  this 
universal  tendency,  although  unequal  and  variable,  the  phonetic  softening 
»tiidi«^  by  linguists  takes  place,  that  sutistitution  of  mild  syllables,  of  a 
proouociation  easy  and  rapidly  propagated,  for  strong  and  harsh  syllables; 
Uknrifie  the  attenuation  of  quantity^  which  tends  to  render  the  long  short, 
nprer  the  short  long,  as  is  especially  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  oMer 
with  the  Uter  Latin  poeta.  Under  the  influence  of  this  same  tendency,  syn)« 
buU,  changing  so  as  to  propagate  themselves  farther  and  more  rapidly,  are 

t  American  Journal  qf  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  March,  181C,  pp.  7:»-7nB. 
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simplified,  abridged,  and  polished  down,  like  forms  of  procedure,  business 
operations,  and  artistic  themes.^ 

It  is  the  same  principle  that  explains  that  survival  of  the  fittest 
that  goes  on  among  languages  whenever  several  are  struggling 
together  for  the  mastery.  No  one  has  so  forcibly  brought  out 
this  point  as  M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle.  "In  the  conflict  of  two 
languages,"  he  says,  "  other  things  equal,  it  is  the  shortest  and 
simplest  that  wins.  French  beats  Italian  and  Grerman,  English 
beats  the  other  languages."  As  a  consequence  of  this  law  he 
concludes  that  English  "  will  be  spoken  in  half  a  century  by  many 
more  civilized  men  than  German  and  French  combined,"  and  that 
"the  Anglo-American  tongue  is  destined  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  become  predominant,"* 

The  law  of  parsimony  does  not  always  work  in  the  interest  of 
progress.  As  we  saw  in  Chapter  IV,  it  often  causes  degeneracy. 
One  of  its  less  serious  consequences  is  its  tendency  to  deter  from 
earnest  and  fruitful  labors.     Mr.  Spencer  says :  — 

Nearly  all  are  prone  to  mental  occupations  of  easy  kinds,  or  kinds  which 
yield  pleasurable  excitements  with  small  efforts  ;  and  history,  biography, 
fiction,  poetry,  are,  in  this  respect,  more  attractive  to  the  majority  than 
science  —  more  attractive  than  that  knowledge  of  the  order  of  things  at 
large  which  serves  for  guidance.* 

But  there  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  statement  of  this  law.  The 
simple  form,  as  the  law  of  greatest  gain,  is  perfectly  correct  So 
is  the  form  "  greatest  satisfaction  with  least  sacrifice,"  *  for  effort 
is  not  always  equivalent  to  sacrifice.  The  "least  effort"  part  of 
the  formula  grew  out  of  the  almost  universal  assumption  of  econo- 
mists that  labor  is  always  undesirable,  unpleasant,  irksome,  and 
odious.  Mr.  Veblen,  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,"  has  ad- 
mirably shown  how,  why,  and  to  what  extent  this  is  so.  Eatzen- 
hofer  characterizes  it  as  the  "  Gesetz  der  Arbeitsscheu,"  *  and  sees  it 
in  practically  the  same  light  as  Veblen.  Now  this  Arbeitsscheu  or 
ponophobia,  as  it  may  be  called,  being  purely  artificial  and  due 

1  **  Logiqae  Sociale,"  1805,  p.  182. 

*  "Histoire  des  Sciences  et  des  Savants,"  2»  4d.,  Geneve-Bale,  1885,  pp.  368,  454, 
543. 

»  "  Principles  of  Ethics,"  Vol.  I,  New  York,  1892,  p.  519  (§  222). 

^  Professor  Sidney  Sherwood  in  the  Annals  of  the  Am»  Acad,  of  PoU  and  Soc, 
Science,  Vol.  X,  September,  1897,  p.  206. 

6  "  Die  Sociologiache  Erkenntnis,"  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  142. 
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either  to  a  stigma  of  oaste  or  an  unnatural  excess  of  compulsory 
effort,  giTCs  the  law  a  different  meaning  in  sociology  from  that 
which  it  has  in  the  rest  of  the  sciences.  Effort  expended  in  labor, 
though  it  be  not  arduous,  irksome,  excessive,  or  in  itself  unpleasant, 
be(*omes  a  sacrifice  of  pride. 

The  true  basis  of  the  law  of  parsimony  is  utility,  and  it  then 
liecomes  little  more  than  another  form  of  expression  for  the  law 
of  marginal  utility,  which  is  also  a  sociological  law.  But  utility 
Itself  is  ultimately  reducible  to  satisfaction,  happiness,  pleasure, 
and  we  are  once  more  down  on  psychol<^ical  bed  rock.  Condorcet, 
who  was  not  afraid  of  words,  and  who  had  wonderful  penetration 
into  SQch  subjects,  uttered  about  the  whole  truth  in  the  following 
passage:  — 

Man  always  disposes  himself  for  the  action  that  promises  him  the 
greaiest  happincM.  Whether  he  yields  to  the  attraction  of  a  present 
|4^a«ure,  or  whether  be  resists  it  in  view  of  a  more  remote  advantage  ; 
mbtfther  he  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  on  by  pleasare,  by  avarice,  by 
auiliilioii,  or  whether  he  sacrifices  th«»se  to  the  love  of  glory,  to  a  feeling 
for  humanity,  to  tendernens  for  some  individual,  to  the  fear  of  remorse,  to 
the  df^re  to  taste  that  internal  contentment  that  follows  fidelity  to  the 
rules  of  jaMice  and  the  practice  of  virtne ;  whether  he  is  inclined  toward 
the  gtwd  hy  a  calculatioa  of  interest  founded  on  coarse  enjoyments  or  the 
aol*l4^^t  aud  purest  pleasures,  by  the  idea  of  reward  and  punishment  in 
auother  life  or  even  by  an  enthusiasm  wliich  unites  him  to  the  will  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  he  always  performs  the  action  from  which  he  expects  either 
a  f^Tvater  pleasure  or  a  lesser  pain.* 

lliis  form  of  statement  of  the  law  of  parsimony  really  requires 
no  qualification,  but  on  account  of  the  prevalent  habit  of  identifying 
all  pl»*asure  with  the  class  that  men  are  ])leased  to  call  low  or 
c»<ir>*%  but  which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  not  only  the  most  essential 
ti>  the  scheme  of  nature  and  the  good  of  mankind,  but  also  the  most 
altniisti(\  it  may  require  fuller  explanation,  aud  this  will  be  given 
in  <.'hApt#'r  XV,  where  the  whole  subject  will  be  fully  treated. 

Mechanics 

Me<hanics  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the 
effects  of  forces  as  exhibited  in  the  production  of  motion  or  rest. 
In  text-liiK^ks  the  production  of  rest  is  treated  l)efore  the  production 
of  motion,  the  state  of  rest  being  due  to  an  equilibrium  of  forces. 

t  ^'Tableaa  HbUriqMdea  Ptofrte  de  l*£iprit  Honain,**  Paris.  1900.  pp.  357-x158. 
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This  department  is  called  statics,  and  the  department  which  treats 
of  forces  not  in  equilibrium,  and  therefore  producing  motion,  is 
called  dynamics.  The  principles  of  mechanics  are  in  their  funda- 
mental aspects  very  simple  and  the  science  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  in  the  whole  range  of  mathematics.  The  principle  of 
the  composition  of  forces,  susceptible,  as  it  is,  to  geometrical  nota- 
tion, especially  in  the  parallelogram  of  forces  and  its  various  modifi- 
cations and  derivatives,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  fertile 
that  have  been  discovered  in  any  science.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  mechanics,  applicable,  as  it  is,  to  the  entire  domain  of  physics, 
has  also  proved  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  sciences.  Into  all 
this  it  would  be  both  profitless  and  inappropriate  to  enter  here, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  principles  of  mechanics  apply  to 
any  domain  of  phenomena  in  which  the  natiire  of  the  underlying 
forces  is  clearly  understood.  In  astronomy,  in  all  branches  of 
physics,  in  geology,  to  considerable  extent  in  chemistry,  and  in 
some  restricted  departments  of  biology,  these  principles  have  been 
successfully  applied.  Their  use  by  political  economists  has  been 
quite  legitimate,  and  important  results  have  been  reached.  The 
only  difficulty  here  has  been  the  ignoring  of  factors  that  should 
have  been  included,  but  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  too  complex 
and  recondite  to  be  sufficiently  understood.  In  consequence  of 
these  same  factors,  which  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  Part  III, 
the  application  of  mechanics  to  sociology  is  still  more  difficult,  but 
in  some  respects  the  broader  aspect  of  that  science  gives  it  a  cer- 
tain advantage  over  economics  proper  from  this  point  of  view.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  use  of  mathematics  in  sociology  is  as  yet 
possible  only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  insist  from  the  outset  and  throughout  that  sociology  is  a 
domain  of  forces  and  susceptible  of  such  treatment  as  fast  as,  and 
to  the  extent  that,  the  action  of  those  forces  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV,  it  is  necessary  as  yet  to  confine  the 
attempt  to  treat  sociology  as  an  exact  science  to  its  most  general 
aspects,  but  so  long  as  this  limitation  is  rigidly  respected  it  is  possi- 
ble so  to  treat  it,  and  the  result  becomes  of  the  highest  value.  The 
laws  that  have  been  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  those  of  social 
physics  and  of  psychics,  and  the  law  of  parsimony  or  maximum 
utility,  are  social  generalizations  that  can  be  depended  upon.     Upon 
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them  can  be  established  a  true  science  of  social  mechanics,  which, 
with  the  proper  caution  against  the  neglect  of  hidden  and  deranging 
factors,  will  include  and  elucidate  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  field 
of  social  phenomena. 

Sfpcial  Ener^. — The  only  two  absolutely  irreducible  categories  of 
philosophy  are  mass  and  moiian.  Space  and  time  are  the  essential 
**  forms  "  that  these  must  be  conditioned  by.  Mechanics  deals  with 
these  four  terms.  Velocity  is  the  amount  of  space  (distance;  that  a 
UiJy  (mass)  moves  through  in  a  given  time.     It  is  represented  by 

the  space  divided  by  the  time  f  -  =  r  j.    The  quantity  of  motion  (mo- 

mentum)  is  the  mass  into  the  velocity  '  —=z  mvy    If  a  moving  i 

<  ollidt'S  it  exerts  its  force  on  the  mass  impinged,  thus  cheeking  the 
momentum  by  transferring  a  part  of  the  motion  to  the  second  body. 
The  force  thus  exerted  is  expressed  by  dividing  tlie  momentum  by 

the  time  [—  =  — J.     But  the  kinetic  energy,  or  vis  riVa,  which  is 

m  hat  is  now  understood  by  physicists  by  the  technical  term  energy^ 
is  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity,  though  if 
a  given  force  he  converted  into  energy  this  product  must  be  divided 
hy  two.  Finally  the  production  or  consumption  of  energy  represents 
thf'  mechanical  power,  which  is  to  energy  what  force  is  to  momen- 
tum, requiring  the  energy  to  be  divided  by  the  time. 

Force 


:mass 


(msi  ^mv\ 
T—rj' 

Energy  =  (?^^=m  A 
>-  =  -/ 


Power 

Sociologists  who  speak  of  social  forces  have  been  charged  with 
failing  to  recognize  the  great  advance  tliat  was  ma^le  in  physics  by 
tht*  general  substitution  of  energj'  for  force  afti^r  the  discovery  of 
J.'ule  that  it  is  energy  that  is  conserved.  Yet  Helniholtz's  great 
ni»*raoir  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
cripr^ry  i«  entitled  "The  Conservation  of  Force''  (Dip  ErhiUiintj  der 
Km  ft).  Th«»  charge  against  the  s'l^'iolop^^ts  is  not  snstaiiiMcl.  Sooi- 
ol.itry  was  founded  by  a  niathemati'-ian  who  was  th^tnni-rlily  familiar 
w.th  till*  nature  of  energy.    The  following  passage  was   first  ptil)- 
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lished  in  1830 :  "  The  first  and  most  remarkable  of  them  [mechanical 
theorems],  the  one  that  presents  the  most  important  advantages  in 
its  application,  consists  in  the  celebrated  theorem  of  the  conservation^ 
of  live  forces  {forces  vives)J'  And  he  proceeds  to  give  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  this  property  by  Huyghens,  its  further  application 
by  Jean  Bernouilli,  who,  he  says,  exaggerated  the  "  famous  distinc- 
tion introduced  by  Leibnitz  between  dead  and  live  forces/*  *  I  have 
probably  made  more  of  the  social  forces  than  any  other  writer  on 
sociology,  and  I  may  not  have  as  fully  recognized  the  distinction 
between  force  and  energy  in  my  early  works  as  I  should  have  done, 
but  I  have  constantly  used  the  expression,  and  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Social  Forces,"  ^  published  in  1896, 1  fully  set  forth  the  distinc- 
tion. Winiarsky  is  also  insisting  upon  it  as  altogether  applicable  to 
sociology  as  a  mathematical  science. 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  merely  as  a  sample  of  much  that  is  being 
said,  let  us  listen  to  a  modem  physicist,  who,  as  in  most  cases, 
assumes  to  be  competent  to  discuss  sociological  questions :  — 

It  is  not  only  in  those  departments  of  science  where  the  uniformity  of 
natural  law  would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate  deduction  that  the  scientific 
method  has  found  favor  with  investigators,  for  at  the  present  time  nmny  of 
the  writers  on  ethics  and  sociology  and  theology  are  attempting  to  apply 
the  methods  and  the  laws  of  physical  science  in  their  fields  of  investigation. 
It  19  noticeable,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  new  physics  of  energy,  but  the 
old  physics  of  forces,  which  is  being  thus  applied.  Tlie  physics  which  has 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  investigation  of  the  century  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  sociologist,  and  we  have  this  mighty  organism,  man,  still  strug- 
gling with  as  many  forces  as  were  formerly  supposed  to  battle  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  physical  bodies  of  his  individual  members.  ...  If  there  is  any 
spiritual  universe,  the  phenomena  of  ethics  are  spiritual  phenomena.  The 
assumption  of  natural  law,  that  is,  physical  law,  in  the  spiritual  universe 
means  that  there  is  no  spiritual  universe.  A  universe  governed  by  the  laws 
of  physics  is  a  universe  in  which  there  is  no  right  or  wrong,  justice  or  injus- 
tice, reward  or  pimishment :  nothing  but  inevitable  consequences.  .  .  .  This 
much,  at  least,  is  certain :  if  there  is  not  a  uniformity  of  nature  in  social 
phenomena  so  that  effects  follow  causes  with  the  same  certainty  as  they  do 
in  the  physical  universe,  then  is  there  no  science  of  sociology,  and  no  such 
thing  as  a  moral  or  social  law.  In  so  far  as  man  is  a  free,  moral  agent, 
capable  of  determining  his  own  conduct,  all  attempts  at  predicting  what  he 
will  do  under  given  circumstances  must  fail.  Only  in  so  far  as  man  is  gov- 
erned, not  merely  influenced,  by  laws  as  unalterable  and  unvarying  as  are 

1  Auguste  Comte,  "  Philosophie  Positive,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  519,  520. 
*  American  Journal  of  Sociology ^  Vol.  II,  July,  189G,  pp.  82-^. 
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Uie  Uwt  of  the  ph3r8ical  imipeTae,  cma  his  actions  famish  the  materiate  of 
icientific  study.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  such  laws,  then  all  attempts 
of  man  at  influencing  the  social  orderwUl  be  as  successful  as  would  attempts 
XL  ivvt»ing  the  law  of  gravitation.^ 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  quotation,  which,  from  the  point  of 
Tiew  of  logicality,  fairly  represents  the  whole,  might  he  parai)h  rased 
as  follows :  **  If  there  are  unalterable  and  unvarying  physical  laws, 
then  all  attempts  of  man  to  utilize  physical  phenomena  will  be  as 
^  ;(r«*s.sful  as  would  attempts  at  revising  the  law  of  gravitation." 
Ftir  the  only  ohji»ct  in  **  influencing  "  social  phenomena  must  Ik»  to 
t.tili/e  them.  The  idea  that  sociologists  think  they  are  engaged  in 
*'r»-visin};"  social  laws  is  decidedly  refreshing.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
tl.py  are  simply  trying  to  understand  them,  just  as  the  j)hy8ici8ts 
tri«nl  to  understand  physical  laws,  and  many  of  them  doubtless  have 
:Lt  least  a  mental  reservation  that,  besides  this  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  some  one  may  some  day  in  some  way  be  l)enefited  by  it. 
S;in»ly  this  is  what  the  physicists  all  thought,  and  the  result  has 
abundantly  sustained  this  surmise.  The  truth  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
>;tc  from  his  statement,  viz.,  that  if  there  are  no  "  unalterable  and 
iiiivar)*ini:"  s<K'ial  laws,  then  all  attempts  at  "influencing;,''  i.e.,  ini- 
pn»vinjc,  the  social  order  would  be  hopeless. 

I  am  always  very  chary  about  using  such  expressions  as  "  spirit  ual 
I'h»*n<miena,''  beeause  the  word  Hjfirituai  has  almost  Ix'conifj  a  h\nf>- 
n\?n  of  sui)ernatural.  Yet  the  word  is  a  i>erfeetly  proper  oim« 
A'ld  ouj;ht  to  be  redeemed  and  freely  used,  more  nearly  as  a  h\  non  \  m 
i'\  l»»*jrhir  in  its  widest  sense,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  mo  to  ii  «•  if, 
TiiM  last  three  chapters  have  li(»en  devoted  to  showing,'  that  •\,\\\\\\,\\ 
pl.f'Uomena  are  as  much  natural  plieniini^na  as  phy.'tical  pl»«  fi'MMMia, 
that  si)iritual  forces  are  true  natural  forees,  and  that  th'M*  ^^  a 
-j'lr'.tual  energ)',  i>.,  a  psychic  and  sfK-ial  ener^ry,  that  U  ai  i  ;(•..••„#• 
••f  doinij  work  as  any  other  form  of  kin^-tic  eij<'i'^'y.  In  ia^  t  if  j^.  t,  <• 
h:jh«  •!  an<l  nifwt  eff<*<'tive  form  of  i'luvsy  or  rU  rlra. 

T!j<'re  is  th«*refore  a  tnie  seiencM  of  's»H\.i\  iij»/'!,a'  '  -.  a-.*}  •:■  "  il 
••:»•  r^:)'   in  only  a  sj>ecial  UHnie  of  ni;it..f«"-t;i*,',u   i,\    i.*-      i.  A 

♦•i!*T,rv\  soi*ial  nieehanies  is  only  a  kiinl  of  in'*']\.tu  •■'.',:''.,'*  .  •  h 
x\i\^  form  of  enertry.    The  fund.iii.^ijVil  <li--.I.    i*    .'j  'f  u."  .       '   . 

»'P.#'  S.  i.-ntifi<*  MHho'l  »n«l  If*  IJn.  » \*'.  >'  •.  A  1  'r.  •  •.♦  •  .»  «  -i.  «  ♦.  '  ». 
Pr»!rft«>r  of  Phytic*.  StanfoH  Tm .» f%.!> .  I'*  '•  j-j.   1'*  :l 
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as  we  saw,  is  into  statics  and  dynamics,  and  social  statics  and  social 
dynamics  are  as  legitimate  branches  of  mechanics  as  are  hydrostatics 
and  hydrodynamics,  the  principles  of  which  are  commonly  included 
in  text-books  of  mechanics.  In  fact,  Winiarsky  has  made  a  direct 
application  of  thermodynamics  to  social  mechanics  as  essential  to  its 
full  treatment.  I  shall  deal  with  social  statics  and  social  dynamics 
in  that  order,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  mechanics  is  always 
treated,  the  advantage  of  which  is  even  greater  here  than  in  other 
departments,  as  will  be  clearly  apparent  as  we  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  X 

SOCIAL  STATICS 

Ths  dynamic  agent  is  a  powerful  agent.  There  is  no  lack  of 
jiower  for  propelling  the  social  machinery.  Social  energy  surges 
through  society  in  all  directions,  but,  like  a  flood  or  a  storm,  it  is 
ruthless.  The  innate  interests  of  men  work  at  cross  purposes,  often 
to  no  purpose.  They  conflict,  collide,  and  dash  against  one  another, 
hut  in  such  an  unorganized,  haphazard,  and  chaotic  way  that  they 
do  not  produce  equilibrium  but  mutual  ruin.  The  dynamic  agent, 
like  any  other  cosmic  force,  is  centrifugal,  catabolic,  destructive.  If 
there  was  no  way  of  curbing  or  harnessing  the  social  energy  there 
would  be  nothing  but  destruction — no  construction.  In  Chapter 
VII  we  considered  two  modes  of  natural  restraint  to  feeling,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  human  plane  and  related  to  the  dynamic  agent  of 
Miciety.  We  must  now  go  much  deeper  into  the  general  problem 
(if  restraining  social  energy.  As,  however,  the  actual  process  that 
las  gone  on  in  society  has  done  so  under  the  operation  of  a  truly 
fosmic  or  universal  priticipley  it  cannot  be  adequately  understood 
without  first  understanding  its  simpler  manifestations  in  nature  at 
large. 

Principle  vebsus  Law 

I  use  the  word  principle  here  instead  of  law  intentionally,  because 
there  is  an  essential  difFerence.  Both  words  are,  it  is  true,  often 
iised  very  loosely  and  vaguely,  so  as  to  render  them  interchangeable, 
hut  the  distinction  should  be  insisted  upon  in  any  scientific  discus- 
sion. There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  law  and  theory,  as  the 
latter  term  is  used  by  mathematicians  and  physicists.  A  law  is  the 
K'«*neral  expression  of  the  natural  sequence  of  uniform  phenomena. 
It  states  the  fact  that  certain  phenomena  uniformly  take  place  in  a 
certain  way.  It  takes  no  account  of  cause,  but  only  of  the  order  of 
events.  A  principle,  on  the  contrary,  deals  wholly  with  the  cause, 
or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  with  the  manner.  It  is  the  modus  oper- 
omdL    It  has  to  do  with  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  the 
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effects  are  produced.  It  is  essentially  an  ablative  conception.  As 
principles  deal  with  causes  they  must  deal  with  forces.  Gravitation, 
for  example,  is  a  force,  but  it  operates  in  a  regular  way  which  we 
call  the  law  of  gravitation.  Its  various  applications  are  principles 
or  utilize  principles.  Thus  the  weight  of  water  is  a  force,  but  the 
different  kinds  of  water-wheels  act  on  so  many  different  principles 
—  overshot,  undershot,  flutter,  turbine,  etc.  The  turbine  wheel,  for 
example,  acts  on  the  principle  of  reaction,  according  to  Newton's 
third  law  of  motion  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite. 
Other  applications  of  the  law  of  gravitation  are  those  of  weights, 
the  balance,  the  pendulum,  etc.,  all  of  which  involve  different  princi- 
ples. Water  and  steam  expand  by  heat  according  to  a  certain  law. 
This  expansion  of  steam  is  a  force  which  has  been  utilized  by  means 
of  a  number  of  mechanical  principles  —  the  piston,  the  cut-off,  the 
governor,  etc. 

Again,  evolution  is  a  law,  or  takes  place  according  to  a  law,  the 
phenomena  succeeding  each  other  in  a  definite  order  of  sequence. 
We  observe  the  successive  phenomena  and  from  them  deduce  or 
formulate  the  law.  But  natural  selection  is  a  principle.  It  teaches 
how  the  effects  thus  observed  are  produced.  Malthus's  great  book, 
the  "  Principle  of  Population,"  was  correctly  named,  and  the  princi- 
ple is  there  fully  explained.  So  the  expression  which  I  prefer  to 
others  of  the  same  import,  viz.,  the  "  principle  of  advantage,"  con- 
forms to  this  definition  and  applies  wherever  there  can  be  an  advan- 
tage, te.y  to  all  sentient  things.  Creative  synthesis  is  a  principle 
of  far-reaching  application  in  both  the  inorganic  and  the  organic 
worlds,  and  each  of  the  synthetic  creations  of  nature  passed  in 
review  in  Chapter  V  was  brought  about  under  the  operation  of 
this  principle.  All  the  products  of  natural  genesis  involve  appro- 
priate principles. 

A  law  cannot  explain  anything,  but  must  itself  be  explained. 
Principles  alone  explain.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  as  yet  unex- 
plained. No  principle  has  been  found  that  explains  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  physicists.  The  world  is  therefore  never  satisfied  with 
laws.  It  demands  principles.  The  positivists  may  affect  to  dis- 
pense with  causes  and  be  content  with  mere  observed  succession,  but 
the  mind  will  never  be  at  rest  until  the  principle  according  to  which 
that  succession  goes  on  is  discovered  and  the  phenomena  are  thereby 
really  explained. 
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Synergy 

ThAt  there  is  a  universal  principle,  operating  in  every  department 
of  nature  and  at  every  stage  in  evolution,  which  is  conservative, 
creative,  and  constructive,  has  been  evident  to  me  for  many  years, 
but  it  required  long  meditation  and  extensive  observation  to  dis- 
cover its  true  nature.  After  having  fairly  grasped  it  I  was  still 
troubled  to  reduce  it  to  its  simplest  form,  and  characterize  it  by  an 
appropriate  name.  I  have  at  last  fixed  upon  the  word  synergy  as  the 
term  best  aiiapted  to  express  its  twofold  character  of  energy  and 
mutmUUy,  or  the  systematic  and  organic  icorking  together  of  the  anti- 
thetical forces  of  nature.  The  third  and  equally  essential  and 
invariable  quality  of  creation  or  construction  is  still  lacking  in  the 
name  chosen,  unless  we  assume,  as  I  think  we  may  do,  that  work 
implies  some  product,  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  activity.  Syn- 
ergy is  a  synthesis  of  work,  or  synthetic  work,  and  this  is  what  is 
everywhere  taking  place.  It  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
primary  atomic  collision  in  which  mass,  motion,  time,  and  space 
are  involved,  and  to  find  its  simplest  expression  in  the  formula  for 

force  (-f\  which  implies  a  plurality  of  elements,  and  signifies  an 

interaction  of  these  elements.    Caspari  says :  — 

The  Dotion  of  force  presupposes  a  relation  with  another  force,  the  latter 
a  fon*ign  one,  which  is  called  resistance.  A  force  without  re.siHtaiice  would 
be  a  force  without  force,  t.tf.,  an  inconceivable  absurdity.  lie  who  sjM'aks 
of  force  is  therefore  obliged  to  understand  by  it  at  the  same  time  the 
mterhnnicni  resistance  of  this  force,  or  else  he  contradicts  himself.  This  is 
why  all  inTestigators  in  philosophy  who  have  become  so  through  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  who  have  studied  mechanics,  have  recognized 
that  it  is  always  necessary  to  suppose  a  primary  plurality  of  separate  vehicles 
of  fnree :  eenteni  of  force,  atoms  of  force  of  Democritus,  or  monads  of  Leil>- 
nitz,  or  realities  of  Ilerbart,  or  dynamids  of  Redtenbacher,  etc' 

It  further  seems  probable  that  vortex  motion  is  based  on  this 
principle,  or  is  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  through  this  that  some 
exfiect  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  gravitation  to  find  its  solution. 
The  impact  theory  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  pseudo-conception 
of  attraction.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  attraction  except  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  little  microscopic  creature,  hap])ily  named 

» ••  IHe  PhllfMutphi**  Im  Rundo  mlt  der  Natarfor«K«hung.'*  Von  Otto  Campari,  A'rij»- 
hmm.  Vol.  I«  ApHI.  1H77.  pp.  4-10  (nee  p.  (n. 
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Vorticella,  is  said  to  "  attract "  the  nutrient  particles  floating  in  the 
medium  in  which  it  lives  into  its  mouth  opening.  Any  one  who  will 
carefully  watch  this  process  with  a  good  objective  and  with  the 
medium  properly  illuminated  will  readily  see  wherein  this  so^alled 
attraction  consists.  A  circle  of  cilia  surrounds  the  creature's 
mouth  opening,  and  these  it  keeps  constantly  in  motion  in  such  a 
way  as  first,  to  waft  all  the  particles  that  surround  it  for  some  dis- 
tance outward  and  forward,  and  next  to  produce  a  true  vortex 
motion  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  constant  stream  directly 
in  front  toward  and  into  the  cavity  of  its  body  within  the  circle  of 
cilia.  The  separate  illuminated  particles  may  be  watched  as  they 
are  first  propelled  from  near  the  creature's  body,  then  carried  for- 
ward and  made  to  describe  a  curve,  and  finally  forced  into  the 
in-flowing  current,  and  poured  into  the  animal's  body.  Certain 
experiments  that  have  been  recently  made  look  in  the  direction  of 
explaining  gravitation  on  a  principle  similar  to  this. 

Cosmic  Dualism,  —  It  always  happens  that  a  great  truth  receives  a 
name  too  narrow  to  comprehend  its  full  scope,  and  that  certain 
minds  in  glorifying  that  truth  attach  themselves  to  the  name  and 
give  currency  to  something  not  only  less  than  the  truth  but  also  in 
some  degree  false.  It  has  been  notably  thus  with  the  name  monism 
which  has  come  into  use  as  the  short  and  economical  designation  of 
the  great  truth  that  there  is  a  unitary  principle  running  through  all 
nature.  Monism  has  become  a  sort  of  philosophic  shibboleth,  and 
the  term  to  which  it  is  commonly  opposed  is  dualism.  It  has 
come  about  in  this  way  that  dualism  is  used  as  an  epithet  which  is 
freely  hurled  at  all  who  make  bold  to  question  even  the  narrowest 
and  most  metaphysical  or  mystical  doctrines  into  which  monism  has 
latterly  degenerated.  All  this  has  as  its  natural  result  to  cause 
other  equally  important  truths,  in  supposed  conflict  with  monism, 
to  be  ignored  or  fought  shy  of,  whereby  a  full  knowledge  of  nature's 
method  is  prevented  and  only  partial  truth  or  even  partial  error  is 
propagated  and  accepted. 

Second  only  in  importance,  if  not  of  equal  importance,  to  the  tinith 
of  cosmic  unity  is  the  fact  of  universal  polarity.  The  universe  is 
polarized  throughout.  Every  force  meets  with  resistance,  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  energy.  Universal  conflict  reigns.  But  for  this 
conflict  evolution  would  be  impossible.  The  forces  of  nature  are 
being  perpetually  restrained.     If  centrifugal  forces  were  not  con- 
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strained  by  centripetal  forces  the  very  orbs  of  space  would  fly  from 
their  orbits  and  follow  tangents,  i.e.,  straight  lines.  If  there  had 
never  been  such  restraint  they  would  never  have  been  formed.  All 
definite  forms  of  whatever  class  are  due  to  antagonistic  influences 
restrainingi  circumscribing,  and  transforming  motion.  The  conser- 
vation of  energy  residts  from  this  law,  and  all  the  multiform  modes 
of  motion,  perpetually  being  converted  one  into  another,  are  the 
products  of  a  ceaseless  struggle.  Not  only  do  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  engage  in  this  struggle,  but  we  also  see  contending 
CO  a  gigantic  scale  the  gravitant  and  radiant  forces.  We  see  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  concentration  and  dissipation,  condensation  and 
dissolution.  Though  these  are  all  equally  modes  of  manifestation 
of  the  universal  force,  they  are  nevertheless,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances,  pitted  against  one  another  in  ubiquitous  conflict. 

We  have  now  to  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  this  cosmic  dual- 
ism. Collision  produces  deflection,  constraint,  and  transfer  of 
miftion,  resulting  in  increased  intensive  activity  at  the  expense 
of  extensive  activity,  a  shortening  of  paths  and  circuits  with  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  number  of  transits  or  revolutions ;  motion  of  trans- 
lation is  converted  into  vibration,  and  molar  activity  into  molecular 
irtivity.  E%'erywhere  we  have  heightened  intensity,  increased 
enerf^t  and  more  work.  It  is  a  process  of  securing  constantly 
greater  and  greater  cosmic  efficiency. 

Xext  as  to  the  form  that  this  concentrated  effort  of  nature  as- 
sumes. We  observe  that  in  the  realm  of  space  nebulse  appear. 
Then  these  nebulie  condense  and  assume  various  definite  forms, 
tending  toward  and  ultimately  attaining  a  close  approximation  to 
sphericity.  Condensation  continues  and  the  central  mass  becomes  a 
Atar,  Le.f  a  sun.  If,  as  is  usual,  smaller  masses  fail  to  cohere  with 
the  princifial  mass,  these  are  further  condensed  and  rolled  up  into 
halls  (planets)  that  revolve  around  the  contracting  and  receding 
r«-ntral  mass.  Often  still  lesser  tertiary  masses  break  away  from 
the  iiecondary  ones  and  similarly  roll  up  and  revolve  about  the  latter 
a^  satellites.  The  whole  now  forms  a  system  and  clings  together 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  antagonistic  forces  that  presided 
over  its  inception  and  its  entire  history.  There  is  no  department  of 
nature  from  which  the  truth  comes  forth  more  clearly  that  the 
TMirmal  and  necessary  effect  of  the  cosmic  struggle  is  organizcUion, 

Hut  these  great  orbs  of  space  consist  wholly  of  the  same  infinitely 
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minute  particles  that  first  existed  in  a  diffused  and  discrete  condi- 
tion before  even  the  nebulas  were  formed.  In  this  molecular  world 
the  same  law  obtains  as  in  the  molar  universe.  Chemistry  teaches 
that  there  are  molecular  systems  also,  and  to  all  appearances  these 
are  as  symmetrical  as  world  systems  and  are  held  together  and  kept 
in  motion  by  the  interaction  of  antithetical  forces  differing  scarcely 
except  in  degree  from  planetary  forces.  Chemical  atoms  themselves 
are  doubtless  such  systems,  and  the  more  and  more  complex  mole- 
cules of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  simply  represent  so  many 
degrees  of  chemical  organization  as  the  effect  of  the  same  law,  while 
aggregations  of  these  atoms  and  molecules  constitute  the  manifold 
substances,  minerals,  rocks,  fluids,  and  gases,  that  make  up  the 
planet.  All  these  substances  are  theaters  of  intense  internal  activity. 
This  molecular  activity  has  resulted  from  the  condensation  of 
formerly  free  particles  flying  through  space.  Forced  into  relatively 
contracted  portions  of  space  they  retained  their  original  quantity  of 
motion.  Their  mode  of  motion  was  changed,  their  paths,  or  orbits, 
or  circuits  were  reduced,  and  they  were  compelled  to  expend  the 
whole  of  their  original,  inherent,  and  unalterable  sum  of  activity 
within  exceedingly  minute  areas.  The  whole  of  this  reduction  in 
the  space  had  to  be  made  up  by  increase  in  intensity.  The  quantity 
of  motion  was  converted  into  force,  the  force  into  energy,  and  the 
energy  into  power.  This  compromise  among  the  contending  forces 
of  nature  was  effected  through  organization  and  the  formation  of 
chemical  systems,  which  are  so  many  reservoirs  of  power,  this  power 
being  represented  by  what  we  call  the  properties  of  matter.  These 
systems  store  up  energy  and  expend  it  in  work,  but  the  work  is 
always  a  collaboration  or  cooperation  of  all  the  competing  forces 
involved.     It  is  synergy. 

Passing  to  the  organic  world  we  find  new  forces  that  have  entered 
the  lists  and  are  participating  in  the  contest.  The  vital  and  psychic 
forces  whose  genesis  we  have  been  studying  are  now  at  work,  and 
we  have  a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of  the  products. 
The  kind  of  systems  that  result  from  the  struggle  on  this  plane  are 
organic  beings,  or  organisms.  These,  too,  are  symmetrical  bodies, 
and  the  character  of  the  process  as  one  of  organization  becomes  still 
more  apparent.  But  the  bodies  of  organisms  consist  of  structures, 
and  here  we  see  more  clearly  than  in  the  previous  cases  that  the  final 
result  of  synergy  is  construction.    Solar  systems,  stars,  planets,  and 
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Aaiellites  are  alao  structuresy  and  so,  too,  are  chemical  units  of  what- 
ever order.  The  constmctive  process  inheres  in  all  forms  of  synergy, 
and  the  co6peration  of  antithetical  forces  in  nature  always  results  in 
making,  that  is,  in  creaiing  something  that  did  not  exist  before. 
Kut  in  the  organic  world  this  character  of  structure  becomes  the 
le^iug  feature,  and  we  have  synthetic  products  consisting  of  tissues 
and  or'rrans  serving  definite  purposes,  which  we  call  functions. 

Fitially,  in  the  social  world,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  we  have  the 
same  jirinciple  at  work  accomplishing  results  not  generically  dis- 
tinc-t  from  those  accomplished  on  the  three  planes  of  activity  thus 
far  cousideretl.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  also  a  theater  of  intense 
mrti%ity,  and  that  competing  and  antagonistic  agencies  are  fiercely 
contending  for  the  mastery.  The  complete  domination  of  any  one 
set  of  these  forces  would  prevent  the  formation  of  society.  If 
such  a  hegemony  were  to  supervene  at  any  given  stage  it  would 
sweep  society  out  of  existence.  Here  as  everywhere  any  single 
f«»rre,  acting  without  opposition  or  deflection,  would  be  destructive 
(if  all  the  order  attained.  Only  through  the  joint  action  of  many 
forc4*H,  each  striving  for  the  mastery  but  checked  and  constrained 
by  the  rest  and  forced  to  yield  its  share  in  conforming  to  the 
j^neral  principle,  can  any  structure  result  And  we  shall  see  that 
thiA  is  what  is  taking  place  in  society,  that  society  was  itself  thus 
created,  and  that  social  structures  were  thus  formed  which  are  as 
real,  as  definite,  and  as  symmetrical  as  are  biotic,  chemic,  or  cosmic 
^tructu^e8. 

In  the  above  sketches  I  have  only  sought  to  set  forth  the  true 
nature  of  the  universal  principle  of  synergy  pervading  all  nature 
and  creating  all  the  different  kinds  of  structure  that  we  observe  to 
exist.  While  it  is  the  same  synthetic  creation  that  was  descril)ed 
in  i  Lapter  V,  we  are  enabled  now  to  look  deejjcr  into  it  and  perceive 
thtf*  principle  through  which  it  works.  Primarily  and  essentially  it 
is  a  process  of  equilibration ^  i.e.,  the  several  forces  are  first  brought 
into  a  state  of  partial  e([uilibrium.  It  begins  in  collision,  conflict, 
aiitai^onisn),  and  op{)osition,  but  as  no  motion  can  be  lost  it  is 
transformecl,  and  we  have  the  milder  phases  of  antithesis,  competi- 
tum,  and  interaction,  passing  next  into  a  modus  r/?Y'iir/i*,  or  com- 
prc/mise,  and  ending  in  collaboration  and  codi)eration.  It  is  the 
ousraological  expression  of  the  Hegelian  trilogy  and  constitutes  the 
synthesis  of  all  the  antinomies  at  work.    Synergy  is  the  principle 
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that  explains  all  organization  and  creates  all  structares.  These 
products  of  cosmic  synergy  are  found  in  all  fields  of  phenomena. 
Celestial  structiires  are  worlds  and  world  systems,  chemical  struc- 
tures are  atoms,  molecules,  and  substances,  biotic  structures  are 
protoplasm,  cells,  tissues,  organs,  and  organisms.  There  are  also 
psychic  structures  —  feelings,  emotions,  passions,  volitions,  percep- 
tions, cognitions,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  tHbught,  and  all  the 
acts  of  consciousness.  And  then  there  are  social  structures,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  the  principal  object  of  this  chapter  to  explain. 
These  are  the  products  of  the  social  forces  acting  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  synergy. 

Artificial  Structures,  —  What  has  been  said  thus  far  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  statement  of  facts.  It  fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  principle  of  synergy.  In  seeking  to  do  this  we 
may  perhaps  be  aided  by  an  anthropomorphic  conception.  Just 
as  the  primitive  man  can  only  understand  natural  phenomena  by 
analogy  with  the  acts  of  men,  so  we  may  obtain  light  on  this 
natural  principle  by  examining  the  analogous  artificial  principle. 
A  mechanism  is  something  constructed.  It  may  therefore  be  called 
a  structure.  As  it  is  artificial,  it  is  an  artificial  structure,  and  we 
may  compare  artificial  structures  "with  natural  structures.  The 
inventor  or  constructor  of  any  mechanism,  no  matter  how  simple, 
virtually  recognizes  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  He 
assumes  that  the  quantity  of  motion  is  unchangeable.  Thai  is,  he 
acts  on  the  theory  that  natural  forces  will  continue  to  act  no  matter 
what  disposition  he  may  make  of  his  materials.  He  has  no  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  sum  total  of  force. 
But  he  also  recognizes  the  further  truth  that  the  particular  manner 
in  which  forces  act  is  indefinitely  variable,  i.e.,  that  the  direction, 
velocity,  etc.,  are  matters  of  indifference,  and  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  and  kind  of  resistance  with  which  bodies  meet.  In 
other  words,  while  he  realizes  that  the  quantity  of  motion  is  con- 
stant, he  perceives  that  the  mode  of  motion  is  variable.  This 
enables  him  artificially  to  modify  natural  phenomena,  to  direct 
and  control  them.  The  one  univeral  and  generic  method  of  arti- 
ficially modifying  the  spontaneous  course  of  natural  phenomena 
is  that  of  offering  some  kind  of  resistance.  When  a  man  dams 
a  stream  he  does  not  expect  to  stop  the  stream  from  flowing  on. 
He  knows  that  the  water  will  continue  to  rise  behind  his  dam  till 
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it  overflows  it,  and  will  then  continue  on  in  its  course  as  before. 
Bat  if  he  wants  nothing  but  a  pool  of  water  his  dam  secures  that, 
and  the  original  state  of  things  is  altered  to  that  extent  Usually 
he  wants  something  more.  He  wants  the  water  to  fall  perpendicu- 
larlj  as  far  as  it  falls  by  the  original  inclination  of  its  bed  in 
flowing  considerable  distance.  He  therefore  constructs  above  his 
dam  another  channel  for  the  water  with  a  very  slight  incline,  and 
direrts  the  water  into  it  The  desired  "head"  is  thus  easily 
obtained  and  he  causes  the  same  force  to  act  in  a  different  way, 
far  more  effective  for  his  purpose.  He  has  controlled  a  natural 
ftirce  to  his  own  advantage.  All  mechanisms  can  be  reduced  to 
terms  as  simple  as  these.  The  whole  principle  is  that  of  inter- 
{»iMing  barriers  to  the  natural  course  of  phenomena  and  giving 
them  an  artificial  course.  But  what  is  implied  in  a  barrier,  in  this 
n^intance?  Simply  the  production  of  a  temporary  or  a  partial 
equilibrium.  A  solid  material  substance  placed  in  the  path  of  a 
moving  body  arrests  it  and  there  is  tem])orary  equilibrium.  Open 
the  sluiceway  and  motion  is  resumed,  but  it  is  less  rapid  than 
lief  ore  because  held  by  a  material  channel  (ditch,  trough,  tube,  etc.) 
the  bed  of  which  is  nearly  level.  If  we  follow  the  water  to  the 
jienstock  and  see  it  pour  into  this  until  it  is  full,  we  only  see 
further  barriers  to  its  normal  progress.  When  at  last  the  gate  at 
the  U^ttom  of  the  }>ei]stock  is  0))ened  and  the  weight  of  the  column 
ftirces  tlie  water  violently  against  the  paddles  of  a  properly  con- 
structed wheel,  we  only  see  a  higher  application  of  the  same  prin- 
t;ple.  The  most  important  of  these  applications  is  that  of  storage. 
\a  alreaily  remarked,  the  inventor  docs  not  expect  to  destroy  the 
ftin'<».  He  wants  to  utilize  it,  and  in  no  way  can  he  so  effectually 
utilize  it  as  by  storing  it  until  he  wants  it  and  using  it  at  will. 
Tlie  flume  stores  the  energy  of  the  water. 

Any  other  use  by  man  of  natural  forces  would  have  served  the 
puqic^9e  as  well  as  the  one  selected.  The  steam  engine,  with  its 
UrtI#T,  pip«^,  cylinders,  etc.,  is  a  complicated  mechanism  for  confin- 
ihi:  st4*ara  and  using  it  at  will.  The  resishince  of  the  boiler  ecjuili- 
hr^tps  the  steam  till  the  cocks  are  opened.  The  piston  produces  a 
fiartial  re^iHtance  and  brings  out  the  energy  of  the  steam  whic»h 
forces  it  to  mo%'e  and  drive  the  machinery.  Everywhere  there  are 
checks  and  bahinces.  It  is  an  artificially  contrived  struggle  between 
the  force  of  the  steam  and  the  resistance  of  the  apparatus,  through 
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which  the  former  is  compelled  to  do  work.  It  is  a  sort  of  synergy. 
Electrical  motors  would  illustrate  the  subject  equally  well.  But  here 
we  have  in  the  storage  battery  the  most  complete  example  of  the 
application  of  a  somewhat  permanent  equilibrium,  capable  of  being 
disturbed  at  will  for  the  utilization  of  the  force.  Another  impor- 
tant application  is  that  of  gearing  up  machinery.  Large  wheels  are 
connected  by  belts  or  cogs  with  small  ones  to  secure  more  rapid 
rotation.  In  this  way  greater  intensity  is  secured.  The  analogues 
of  all  these  principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  operations  of  nature 
unaided  by  intelligence. 

Organic  Structures,  —  While  all  the  synthetic  creations  of  nature 
and  all  the  products  and  differential  attributes  treated  in  Chapter  V 
are  illustrations  of  the  natural  storage  of  energy,  and  have  been 
evolved  under  the  law  of  creative  synthesis  and  through  the  princi- 
ple of  cosmic  synergy,  organic  structures,  worked  out  through  the 
combined  action  of  cheraism,  zoism,  and  psychism,  furnish  more  of 
the  elements  that  the  sociologist  must  use,  and  are  essential  to  his 
work.  It  is  here  that  we  see  more  clearly  than  on  any  lower  plane 
the  true  nature  of  organization.  For  here  we  have  true  organs,  and 
all  the  structures  more  or  less  fully  integrated. 

In  the  organic  world  the  primary  contending  forces  are  those  of 
heredity  and  variation.  These  correspond  to  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  in  astronomy.  Heredity  may  be  regarded  as  that 
tendency  in  life  to  continue  in  existence  whatever  has  been  brought 
into  existence.  All  forces  are  essentially  alike  and  the  life  force  or 
growth  force  is  like  any  physical  force.  That  is,  it  obeys  the  first 
law  of  motion  and  causes  motion  in  a  straight  line  unless  deflected 
by  another  force.  This,  if  allowed  to  go  on  uninfluenced,  would 
simply  result  in  perpetually  increasing  the  quantity  of  life  without 
affecting  its  quality.  But  in  the  domain  of  vital  force,  as  in  that  of 
physical  force,  in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  objects  in 
nature,  there  is  necessarily  constant  collision,  constant  opposition, 
constant  contact  with  other  forces  from  all  conceivable  directions. 
These  constitute  the  resistance  of  the  environment.  Heredity  pushes 
through  all  this  as  best  it  can,  striving  to  pursue  the  straight  path  on 
which  it  started,  but  as  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  forces  involved 
in  the  contest,  it  obeys  all  the  other  laws  of  motion  and  is  checked, 
deflected,  shunted,  buffeted  this  way  and  that,  and  compelled  to 
pursue  a  very  irregular  path.     We  saw  that  under  the  principle  of 
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cosmic  synergy  the  primary  cosmic  force  which  impels  the  matter 
of  Duiversal  space,  similarly  colliding  and  contending,  ultimately 
assumed  an  organized  form  and  elaborated  the  matter  of  space  into 
s^-mmetrical  bodies  coordinated  into  systems.  In  like  manner  the 
vital  force  subjected  to  all  these  counter-forces,  stresses,  and  strains, 
N'^.ran  at  the  outset  to  elaborate  symmetrical  forms  and  to  organize 
hiolopcal  systems.  The  organic  world — protists,  plants,  animals 
—  was  the  result 

This  biological  dualism  struck  the  early  students  of  organic  nature 
and  has  Wen  repeatedly  described  and  abundantly  illustrated  in  all 
the  great  philosophical  works.  The  sjrnthetic  mind  of  Goethe 
clearly  grasjied  it,  and  he  discussed  it  at  length  in  his  <<  Metamor- 
llt^i^  of  Plants  ''  (1790),  and  earlier  in  his  "  Morphology"  (178()), 
but  especially  in  his  somewhat  later  miscellaneous  writings,  lie 
recofniize^l  the  analogy  of  these  biologic  forces  to  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces  in  astronomy.  In  one  of  his  short  papers  on 
Natural  Science  in  General  which  bears  date  March  17,  1823,  he 
»ys:  — 

The  td<>a  of  metamoq>hosis  is  a  most  noble,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
daji^«*roiM  gift  from  on  high.  It  leads  back  to  the  forml<»ss  state,  destroys 
aod  dtMhifmU^  knowledge.  It  is  like  the  vis  centrifuga  ami  would  lose  itself 
lu  t lie  infiniip  were  there  not  something  to  counteract  it :  I  mean  the  spe- 
cific fofve,  the  stuhliom  power  of  permanence  of  whatever  has  attained 
nality,  a  rU  c^rUrip^ta,  which  in  its  fundamental  nature  no  outride  power 

(ao<*the*s  metamorphosis  is  of  course  what  is  now  called  the  trans- 
mutatinn  of  sjiecies,  and  his  specific  impulse  is  heredity,  which 
ttfuds  to  maintain  the  fixity  of  species,  and  was  long  supposed  to  do 
fto  absolutely.  The  vis  centrifuga  corresponds  to  the  impinging 
font's  of  the  environment  causing  constant  deviation  from  the  spe- 
citir  type,  I.e.,  variation.     The  organism  must  conform  to  the  mold 

1  *  IHe  liJp«  <l«r  Mrtamorphode  Ist  cine  hu'hst  ehnrtirdi^o,  aber  zuKleirh  l)«'N*list 
C*>ribrH*-lie  timing  von  olM*n.  Sio  fuhrt  in»  formlaHc,  zo rst<')rt  thia  WiKH4*ii,  loKt  <>»  aiif. 
M#  ;•!  ^\f\>rh  drr  rij  cfntrifuffn  und  wiinlo  wch  Ins  Uneiulliche  verIi<T«'n.  wiire  ihr 
iiu  lit  #111  <f<»jfi»iiK«»wlcht  xiiuf^olKMi:  ioh  meino  den  8p«H'iiioati<»n«inf1i.  daM  ziihe 
ifi'inrTlirfakeiUverm«»>g<*n  d(*^H^ii,  wa«  einmal  zur  Wirklirbkoit  f^komiui'n,  cine  ris 
€r*tri^»*tn,  welchor  In  ibrrtu  ticfKlcr  (Sruiido  keine  ApuM«Tlichkc>it  cIwum  nnhaben 
kami."  Cro«th^«  wiramtlirb<»  AV^rkc  In  droisKft;  Uilnden.  VollHtanili^  Ticutrconlneto 
An^csbo,  Stuttcail  ttwl  Titbiofcra,  V<d.  XXIX,  pp.  STiO-Tk)!.  (This  p:tH<i;;i>  <Hrura 
'•n  ''f  tb^  subtitle  "  Pn>bl«*inc"  of  tbe  hcndin^  '•Probl«'ni  «tnl  Erwiedoruii-:."  dntod 
"  U  r-imar  d«n  17  MiR  \X£.\,**  In  the  collection  of  esHiiyH  t- iititl(<«l  "  Zur  Nat(irwiHM-ii. 
t  baft  Im  Allt^trnutinen,"  which  ia  put  at  tbe  end  of  tbU  volume  in  tbo  t*ditioii  cltinl). 
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established  for  it  by  its  environment,  which  requires  modification 
in  the  specific  type.  The  process  of  compelling  the  organism  to 
undergo  these  transformations  and  secure  this  conformity  is  what 
in  modem  biological  language  is  called  adaptation.  But  as  the 
environment  is  infinitely  varied  and  the  number  of  possible  condi- 
tions to  which  organisms  may  be  adapted  is  infinite,  the  effect  is 
to  differentiate  the  one  original  hypothetical  form  which  heredity 
would  perpetuate  unchanged  into  an  ud limited  number  of  different 
forms.  The  resistance  of  the  environment,  therefore,  so  far  from 
offering  an  obstacle  to  life,  is  of  the  highest  advantage,  and  has 
made  the  existing  multiplicity  of  organic  forms  possible.  All  of 
which  brings  clearly  to  view  the  extraordinary  creative  and  con- 
structive character  of  organic  synergy. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  biological  statics.  Lamarck  and  Darwin 
showed  that  there  is  going  on  in  the  organic  world  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  existence.  We  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Lamarckian  principle  of  exercise  or  the  Darwinian  principle  of 
natural  selection,  which  are  both  dynamic  principles,  but  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  in  his  profound  analysis  of  organic  phenomena  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Principles  of  Biology,"  has  shown  that  there  is 
involved  on  a  vast  scale  a  true  process  of  equilibration,  which 
belongs  to  biological  statics  and  constitutes  its  true  foundation.  In 
Spencer's  direct  and  indirect  equilibration,  which  are  the  statical 
equivalents  of  the  two  dynamic  principles  above  named,  we  have 
the  mechanical  philosophy  of  organic  life.  Involved  in  it  is  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  and  their  adaptation 
to  environment.  The  ordinary  treatment  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  attempt  to  establish  floral  and 
faunal  zones  is  never  wholly  successful  on  account  of  the  constant 
commingling  of  species.  But  the  study  of  the  habitat  of  particular 
species  and  the  causes  that  circumscribe  it  leads  to  exact  results.  I 
published  such  a  study  in  botanical  statics  in  1876,*  and  since  then 
I  have  accumulated  a  large  number  of  additional  facts  from  which 
a  volume  might  be  written. 

Structure  versus  Function.  —  It  is  in  the  organic  world  that  we 
can  best  begin  the  study  of  function.  It  is  true  that  every  aitificial 
structure  also  has  its  function.     The  function  is  the  end  for  which 

1 "  The  Local  Distribution  of  Plants  and  the  Theory  of  Adaptation,"  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly,  New  York,  Vol.  IX,  October,  1876,  pp.  676-684. 
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a  meohaaism  is  constructed.  It  is  that  which  it  is  made  to  do. 
The  function  of  a  watch  is  to  keep  time^  of  a  locomotive  to  draw 
trains,  of  a  storage  battery  to  propel  machinery,  etc.  But  for  the 
function  the  structure  would  be  worthless.  It  is  not  otherwise  with 
<>r«;anic  structures.  The  structures  are  only  means.  Function  is 
tiie  ^ud.  The  study  of  structures  is  called  anatomy,  that  of  func- 
ii«»a,  physiology.  But  the  two  are  of  course  iutimately  l)ouud  up 
t«i?pth»*r  and  can  only  be  separated  in  thought.  In  fact,  all  natural 
&tni<*tures  are  developed  along  with  their  functions,  which  may  be 
r^u'anled  in  a  sense  as  the  cause  of  the  structures.  The  effort  of 
nature  to  accomplish  its  ends  results  in  material  means  capable  of 
accomplishing  them,  and  such  means  are  structures.  The  function 
then  liei'oiues  the  particular  way  in  which  the  structures  are  utilized 
in  the  ac<;omplishment  of  these  ends.  In  mathematical  language, 
where  the  word  function  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense,  organic 
function  may  be  regarded  as  the  dependent  variable,  and  organic 
n^ructnre  as  the  independent  variable.  In  biology  and  all  the  higher 
«*  lences  the  de^jendent  variable  is  what  the  independent  variable  is 
for.     In  mathematics  neither  can  be  said  to  have  any  purpose. 

Such  being  the  relations  of  structure  and  function,  and  all  con- 
ftitlerationa  of  structure  being  statical,  it  is  evident  that  all  consid- 
erations  of  function  must  also  be  statical.  The  functions  of  nutrition 
and  reproduction  go  on  during  the  entire  life  of  an  organism  without 
pniducing  any  organic  change  of  sti'ucture.  All  the  physiological 
pnrt'sses  —  digestion,  assimilation,  circulation,  secretion,  excretion, 
r*->pt ration,  sensation,  mentation  —  take  place  throughout  the  life  of 
an  organism  of  whatever  grade  without  causing  any  modification  in 
xlf  tissues  and  organs  by  wliich  they  are  i)erformed.  This  may  go 
cm  thnnigh  hundreds  and  thousands  of  generations  and  through  vast 
f^^ilogical  i>eriods.  In  fact  unless  something  besides  the  simple  and 
riofiual  performance  of  function  takes  pLve  there  will  never  be  any 
or.:ani<'  change.  Function  simply  as  such,  has  no  efft»ct  whatever  in 
ni  fllifying  structure.  Plain  and  self-evident  as  all  this  seems,  it  is 
anUmishing  that  so  many  sociologists  basing  the  science  of  sociology 
upon  biology  should  have  conceived  the  idea  that,  while  anatomy  is 
a  statical  science,  physiology  is  dynamic'  This  confusion  of  thought 

>  t  Bwil«  a  partial  enomerfttion  of  the  •octolo^Ats  taking;  this  view,  in  my  paper 
«■  *'  La  Mfeaaiqa*  Sodale,"  read  at  the  CongrcA  de  rinstitut  International  de  Soci- 
olofle  la  ^mtim  ka  1900.    See  the  Annaies  de  VJn^titut,  Vol.  VU,  p.  1S2. 
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must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  failure  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of 
structure  and  function,  but  still  more  to  the  utter  chaos  that  reigns 
among  sociologists  as  to  what  constitutes  statics  and  dynamics  in 
the  concrete  sciences. 

Not  only  are  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  all  the  so-called  vegeta- 
tive  functions,  statical,  where  they  simply  preserve  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  species,  but  they  do  not  cease  to  be  statical 
when  by  excess  of  function  they  increase  the  quantity  of  life  through 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  same  unaltered  types  of  structure. 
Size  and  number  do  not  alter  the  conditions  in  this  respect.  There 
are  some  animals  whose  size  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  age  and 
environment  This  is  notably  the  case  with  certain  fishes.  When 
a  boy  I  used  to  fish  around  an  old  mill  pond.  Among  other  fishes  it 
contained  many  pickerels  which  I  learned  to  catch,  although  they 
would  not  take  the  hook.  They  were  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
length,  but  sometimes,  when  I  would  venture  some  distance  into  the 
pond  among  the  drift  wood  and  aquatic  vegetation,  a  huge  crea- 
ture that  I  had  taken  for  a  log  would  surge  out  and  dart  away  into 
the  deep  water.  I  finally  discovered  that  these  were  immense  pick- 
erels which,  unable  to  escape  from  the  pond,  and  well  supplied  with 
food  (smaller  fish),  had  grown  old  and  attained  such  a  great  size. 
Later,  when  the  pond  was  di-ained,  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  fishes, 
many  four  feet  in  length  and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  were  secured. 
There  were  also  all  intermediate  sizes,  clearly  showing  that  they 
belonged  to  the  same  species  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spear- 
ing. This  was  simply  a  case  of  overgrowth  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  involved  no  dynamic  principle.  It  is  the  same  when  from 
abundance  of  food  and  absence  of  enemies  a  species  multiplies  and 
attains  enormous  numbers,  as  in  the  swarms  of  locusts,  the  clouds  of 
pigeons,  or  the  droves  of  lemmings  that  occasionally  appear.  All 
this  is  still  within  the  limits  of  biological  statics. 

We  may  even  go  further  and  maintain  that  simple  perfectionment 
of  structure  is  statical  so  long  as  it  does  not  involve  the  least  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  structure.  Here  the  distinction  becomes  fine, 
but  it  can  be  successfully  maintained  by  noting  in  any  given  case 
whether  the  principle  on  which  the  structure  works  is  or  is  not 
altered.  To  illustrate  in  the  case  of  artificial  structures  or  mech- 
anisms, as,  for  example,  inventions.  If  a  man  were  to  invent  a  ma- 
chine and  make  a  rough  model,  too  imperfect  to  work,  he  might 
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obtain  a  patent.  In  such  a  case  if  another  man  were  to  present  a 
model  of  the  same  machine  but  much  more  exactly  made,  so  that  the 
model  itself  would  work,  he  could  not  obtain  a  patent  for  an  im- 
provement simply  on  the  ground  that  his  model  was  better  made. 
There  must  be  some  change  in  the  principle,  however  slight,  to  entitle 
him  to  a  patent  for  an  improvement.  It  is  precisely  this  distinction 
that  separates  the  dynamic  from  the  statical,  whether  in  artificial  or 
natural  structures. 

iiViVi/  JStructures,  —  Passing  over  psychic  structures  which  have 
already  been  enumerated  and  the  subjective  ones  fully  treated,  we 
come  to  social  structures,  for  the  better  understanding  of  which  ouly, 
other  structures  have  been  considered.  But  having  fully  grasi)ed 
the  general  principle  on  which  all  structures  whatever  are  formed, 
it  is  easy  to  pass  from  organic  to  social  structures.  The  principle  is 
the  same  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  forces.  Social  structures 
are  the  products  of  social  synergy,  i.e.,  of  the  interaction  of  different 
sftcial  forces,  all  of  which,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  destructive,  but 
whose  combined  effect,  mutually  checking,  constraining,  and  equili- 
brating one  another,  is  to  produce  structures.  The  entire  drift  is 
toward  economy,  conservatism,  and  the  prevention  of  waste.  Still, 
it  must  not  be  supi)08ed  that  social  statics  deals  with  stagnant  soirie- 
tU'S.  A  static  condition  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  a 
stationary  condition.  Failure  to  make  this  distinction  is  due  to 
what  I  have  called  (he  fallacy  of  the  stationary.  Social  structures 
are  genetic  mechanisms  for  the  production  of  results  and  the  results 
cannot  be  secured  without  them.  They  are  reservoirs  of  power.  A 
dynamo  generates  electricity  from  the  electrical  conditions  that  sur- 
rrjund  it  Those  conditions  were  there  before  the  dynamo  was  built, 
ViUt  they  produced  none  of  the  effects  that  the  dynamo  produces. 
They  may  be  described  as  so  much  power  running  to  waste.  The 
dynzimo  simply  saves  and  husbands  this  power  for  man*s  use.  It  is 
exartly  the  same  with  every  true  natural  structure.  Before  the  dam 
WiAS  built  the  same  quantity  of  water  coursed  thro  \\^\\  the  area  after- 
wariU  oct*upie<l  by  the  mill  pond.  It  had  the  same  weight,  t.e., 
power,  Wfore  as  after,  but  it  did  no  useful  work.  By  means  of  the 
dam.  the  race,  the  flume,  the  wheel,  the  mill,  it  is  utilized  and  made 
to  do  the  work  rpquire*!  of  it.  The  water  in  tliat  pond  is,  as  it  were, 
eharged  with  power.  The  same  water  occupying  a  basin  without  an 
cmtlet  would  soon  become  stagnant,  and  instead  of  doing  good  would 
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be  doing  harm  by  exhaling  miasma.  The  distinction  between  a  mill 
pond  and  a  stagnant  pool  is  precisely  the  distinction  between  a  static 
and  a  stationary  condition  in  anything  whatever  —  between,  for 
example,  an  organized  and  thrifty  society  and  a  stagnant  society. 
Social  statics  deals  with  social  organization. 

Social  equilibration  under  the  principle  of  social  synergy,  while  it 
involves  a  perpetual  and  vigorous  struggle  among  the  antagonistic 
social  forces,  still  works  out  social  structures  and  conserves  them, 
and  these  structures  perform  their  prescribed  functions.  Upon  the 
perfection  of  these  structures  and  the  consequent  success  with  which 
they  perform  their  functions  depends  the  degree  of  social  efficiency. 
In  the  organic  world  the  struggle  has  the  appearance  of  a  struggle 
for  existence.  The  weaker  species  go  to  the  wall  and  the  stronger 
persist.  There  is  a  constant  elimination  of  the  defective  and  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  On  the  social  plane  it  is  the  same,  and  weak 
races  succumb  in  the  struggle  while  strong  races  persist.  But  in 
both  cases  it  is  the  best  structures  that  survive.  The  struggle  is 
therefore  raised  above  the  question  of  individuals  or  even  of  species, 
races,  and  societies,  and  becomes  a  question  of  the  fittest  structures. 
We  may  therefore  qualify  Darwin's  severe  formula  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  look  upon  the  whole  panorama  rather  as  a  struggle 
for  structure. 

The  Social  Order 

The  social  mechanism  taken  as  a  whole  constitutes  the  social 
order.  Order  is  the  product  of  organization.  Social  synergy,  like 
all  other  forms  of  synergy,  is  essentially  constructive.  Social  statics 
may  therefore  be  called  constructive  sociology.  Without  structure, 
organization,  order,  no  efficient  work  can  be  performed.  Organiza- 
tion as  it  develops  to  higher  and  higher  grades  simply  increases  the 
working  efficiency  of  society.  To  see  how  this  takes  place  we  have 
only  to  contrast  the  efficiency  of  an  army  with  that  of  a  mob,  assum- 
ing that  both  are  striving  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  Social  statics 
is  that  subdivision  of  social  mechanics,  or  that  branch  of  sociology, 
which  deals  with  the  social  order.  The  social  order,  in  this  respect 
like  an  organism,  is  made  up  of  social  structures,  and  is  complete  in 
proportion  as  those  structures  ar^  integrated,  while  it  is  high  in  pro- 
portion as  those  structures  are  differentiated  and  multiplied  and  still 
perfectly  integrated,  or  reduced  to  a  completely  subordinated  and 
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coordinated  sjsteiiL  This  branch  of  sociology  will  therefore  deal 
rLiefly  with  social  stmctures  and  their  functions,  with  their  origin 
and  nature,  their  relations  of  subordination  and  coordination,  and 
with  the  final  product  of  the  entire  process  which  is  society  itself. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  constantly  adhere  to  the 
biological  terminology  which  we  have  thus  far  used,  nor  is  it  desira- 
ble to  do  sa  The  object  in  its  use  in  a  strictly  genetic  treatment 
like  the  present  is  not  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  great  unity 
that  penrades  all  science.  But  sociology  should  have  a  terminology 
of  xtA  own,  and  such,  in  fact,  it  already  has. 

Human  Insiitutions, — The  most  general  and  appropriate  name  for 
soi*ial  structures  is  human  institutions.  The  adjective  **•  human  "  is 
rvally  not  necessary,  however,  since  it  cannot  be  with  propriety  said 
that  animal  societies  (and  this  itself  is  a  metaphorical  expression) 
c<»nsist  of,  or,  indeed,  possess  institutions.  It  should  be  stated  at 
the  outset  that  structures  are  not  necessarily  material  objects.  None 
of  the  psychic  structures  are  such,  and  social  structures  may  or  may 
not  lie  material.  Human  institutions  are  all  the  means  that  have 
come  into  existence  for  the  control  and  utilization  of  the  social 
energy.  Already  in  Chapter  V,  when  searching  for  the  true  nature 
antl  ettsence  of  the  social  energy,  we  were  called  upon  to  deal  with 
that  most  fundamental  of  all  human  institutions,  that  primordial, 
hrimoKeneous,  undifferentiated  social  plasma  out  of  which  all  institu- 
tiims  subsequently  developed,  and  which  has  been  so  far  overlooked  by 
students  of  society  that  it  is  even  without  a  name.  We  ventured  to 
call  it  the  group  sentiment  of  safety,  and  showed  that  its  nearest  rela- 
tions to  any  human  institution  that  has  been  named  are  to  religion. 
Out  of  it  have  certainly  emerged  one  after  another  religion,  law, 
morals  (in  its  primitive  and  proper  sense  based  on  moSy  or  custom), 
and  all  ceremonial,  ecclesiastical,  juridical,  and  political  institutions. 
But  there  are  other  human  institutions  almost  as  primitive  and 
essential,  such  as  language,  art,  and  industry,  that  may  have  a  differ- 
ent root,  while  the  phylogeny  of  thousands  of  the  later  derivative 
institutions  may  still  be  difficult  to  trace.  This  great  phylo^enetic 
study  of  society  will  one  day  become  a  prominent  department  of 
sociology,  even  as  organic  phylogeny  has  so  recently  become  a  recog- 
nizeil  branch  of  biology. 

A  closer  examination  of  human  institutions  reveals  the  fact  that 
they  are  nut  all  quite  alike  even  in  their  general  character.     They 
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may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  groups  or  classes.  We  have 
already  seen  that  some  are  material  and  others  immaterial,  but  even 
this  is  not  as  fundamental  or  as  essential  a  classification  as  another 
which  is,  indeed,  akin  to  it,  but  still  does  not  strictly  follow  the 
same  lines.  It  is  more  difficult  to  define  than  it  is  to  perceive  in  the 
best  examples.  It  might  be  called  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  artificial,  or  between  spontaneous  and  factitious  institutions, 
although  really  one  class  is  as  natural  as  the  other,  and  both  are 
partly  spontaneous  and  partly  factitious.  In  many  cases,  however, 
there  are  two  cognate  institutions,  one  of  which  belongs  to  one  class 
and  the  other  to  the  other.  In  such  cases  the  natural  or  spontaneous 
one  seems  older  or  more  primitive,  and  the  artificial  or  factitious  one 
is  in  a  sense  an  outgrowth  from  the  first.  The  one  class  might  there- 
fore be  called  primary  and  the  other  secondary.  From  still  another 
point  of  view  the  secondary  institutions  may  be  regraded  as  products 
or  functions  of  the  primary  ones.  A  few  examples  will  show  both 
the  real  distinction  between  these  classes  and  also  the  difficulty 
in  finding  terms  capable  of  clearly  characterizing  the  distinction. 

If,  for  example,  we  take  the  institution  of  marriage,  giving  the 
term  all  the  breadth  necessary  to  embrace  all  stages  of  human  devel- 
opment—  the  customary  relations  of  the  sexes  —  we  perceive  that 
there  grows  out  of  it  or  depends  upon  it  the  institution  called  the 
family,  by  which  we  need  not,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  marriage, 
understand  any  of  the  developed  forms,  but  simply  the  customary 
way  of  raising  children  and  the  relations  among  kindred  generally. 

If  we  consider  religion  as  an  institution,  even  the  simple  form  of 
it  which  I  have  called  the  group  sentiment  of  safety,  we  shall  see 
that  out  of  it  there  grew  a  system  of  enforcing  conduct  conducive  to 
race  safety  and  of  punishing  conduct  opposed  to  race  safety.  This 
is  called  religion,  too,  and  indeed  superficial  observers  do  not  see  that 
there  is  anything  behind  it  and  consider  it  all  of  religion  among 
primitive  peoples.  But  in  reality  it  is  the  beginning  of  both  cere- 
monial and  ecclesiastical  institutions  as  defined  by  Spencer.  In  its 
later  aspects  it  becomes  the  church,  and  just  as  Spencer  expands  the 
term  ecclesiastical  to  cover  these  early  forms,  so  we  may  expand 
the  word  cJiurch  still  farther  until  it  becomes  correct  and  intelligible 
to  say  that  the  church  is  that  secondary  or  derivative  institution 
which  religion,  as  a  primary  and  original  institution,  made  necessary 
and  virtually  created. 
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Let  us  next  take  law,  which,  as  Mr.  Robertson  suggested  (see 
smprOy  p.  134),  is  closely  allied  to  religion,  or  is  at  least  a  branch 
coordinate  with  the  latter  of  the  still  earlier  and  as  yet  wholly  un- 
differentiated group  sentiment  of  safety  or  social  imperative.  Law 
in  itA  simplest  expression  is  merely  a  sentiment  like  religion.  It 
may  be  called  the  sense  of  order  in  society.  But  out  of  it  grew 
or  developed  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  is  therefore 
a  derivative  institution,  and  law  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  court 
that  religion  bears  to  the  church. 

Morality  in  its  earliest  stages  was  also  a  branch  of  the  homogene- 
ous social  plasm  described,  and  was  codrdinate  with  religion  and  law. 
At  their  base  all  these  three  are  perfectly  blended  and  inseparable. 
There  waA  very  little  altruism  in  primitive  morality.  There  was  the 
parental  instinct  that  exists  in  animals,  and  there  soon  came  to  be 
an  attachment  to  kindred  generally,  which  can  scarcely  be  detected 
below  the  human  plane.  Still  later,  as  kindred  became  the  group, 
the  attachment  became  coextensive  with  the  group,  but  did  not  ex- 
tend to  other  groups,  although  these  may  have  been  merely  ofEshoots 
from  the  same  group,  broken  away  when  the  group  grew  too  large 
to  hold  together.  Still  later  when  the  primitive  hordes  combined  to 
form  clans  there  was  more  or  less  attachment  among  all  the  members 
of  the  clan,  and  the  sentiment  expanded  pari  passu  with  the  expand- 
ing group  until  the  end  of  the  primitive  peaceful  stage  of  social 
development.  But  it  was  always  a  blood  bond,  and  the  sole  basis  of 
adhe^ion  was  that  of  real  or  fictitious  kinship.  In  fact  this  "  ethical 
dualism/*  as  Dr.  £dward  A.  Ross  has  so  happily  styled  it,^  lasted 
mut'h  longer,  and  will  not  have  entirely  disappeared  until  all  race 
prv'judices  and  national  animosities  shall  cease.  But  morality  within 
these  narrow  bonntls,  the  germ  of  all  ethical  conceptions,  was  one  of 
the  primordial  human  institutions.  It  was  essentially  social,  and 
had  sociability  as  its  central  idea.  Comte's  ^^ morale"  is  therefore 
the  true  s<-ientific  and  historic  morality,  and  differs  widely  from  the 
ethicd  of  Si>encer  and  other  moralists.  Now  to  what  secondary  in- 
stitution, corresponding  to  the  church  and  the  court,  did  this  primary 
institution  give  rise  ?  Why,  to  the  moral  code,  to  be  sure.  The 
ethical  code  of  all  races,  peoples,  and  nations,  with  the  whole  mass  of 
rules,  precepts,  and  customs  that  attend  it,  constitutes  a  derivative 
and  factitious  institution,  growing  primarily  out  of  the  blood  bond. 

»"StK:lal  Control/'  p.  72. 
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Political  institutions  have  a  later  origin,  but  we  may  mention  as 
a  case  in  point  the  institution  of  government  in  the  abstract  as  the 
spontaneous  condition  which  required  and  ultimately  produced  the 
state.  As  this  will  soon  come  up  for  fuller  treatment  it  need  not  be 
more  than  noted  here  among  the  correlative  institutions. 

Language  is  among  the  earliest  of  human  institutions,  and  was 
certainly  spontaneous.  By  language  I  mean  the  power  of  rational 
intercommunication  which  is  an  exclusively  human  institution. 
The  science  of  language  in  this  sense  is  the  semantics  of  Br^al.^  It 
is  much  broader  than  oral  speech,  and  includes  sign  and  gesture  lan- 
guage. It  is  probably  not  true,  however,  that  these  latter  preceded 
speech.  Most  animals  communicate  feelings  at  least  by  means  of 
sounds,  and  these  are  not  always  made  by  the  voice.  Voice  proper 
is  practically  confined  to  vertebrates  and  chiefly  to  mammals.  The 
grammar  of  animals  contains  only  one  part  of  speech,  viz.,  the  inter- 
jection. This  was  probably  long  true  of  the  animal  that  finally 
became  man,  but  the  line  between  animal  and  man  coincides  very 
closely  with  that  which  marks  the  origin  of  the  noun.  Speechless 
man  (Alalus)  is  therefore  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Language  was 
a  product  of  intelligence  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  perfection 
of  the  vocal  organs.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  anatomically  that 
man  is  by  no  means  the  most  favored  animal  in  this  respect.  But 
without  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  he  would  be  incapable  of 
language.  No  animal,  no  matter  how  perfect  its  vocal  organs,  could 
possess  language  without  this  minimum  of  rational  power.  Con- 
versely, any  animal  endowed  with  it  would  inevitably  develop  lan- 
guage, and  this  irrespective  of  its  anatomical  adaptation.  A 
Houyhnhnm  could  communicate  high-grade  ideas  with  the  form  of 
a  horse  and  the  mind  of  a  man,  while  a  Yahoo  with  the  form  of 
a  man  and  the  mind  of  a  monkey  could  never  do  anything  but 
chatter. 

To  what  extent  words  are  suggested  by  things  is  one  of  the  insolu- 
ble questions  of  philology,  but  the  general  outcome  of  the  volumi- 
nous discussion  of  this  question  is  that  this  influence  is  very  slight. 
Most  primitive  words  appear  to  be  wholly  arbitrary,  but  some  names 
of  things  that  consist  chiefly  in  sound  or  that  are  usually  associated 

i*'Une  Science  nouvelle,  La  S^mantique,"  par  Michel  Breal,  Revue  des  Dettz 
Mondes,  Vol.  CXU,  juin,  1897,  pp.  807-836.  Essai  de  Semantique,"  Paris  (Hachett*). 
1897.  "  Semantics :  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Meaning,"  by  Michel  Breal»  translated 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Gust,  Loudon,  1900. 
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with  sound  are  undoubtedly  onomatopoeic  But  most  of  the  mimetic 
words  of  the  culture  languages  are  consciously  made  by  poets  and 
orators  who  see  beauty  and  force  in  their  use  and  intentionally  intro- 
duce them  for  rhetorical  effect  The  question  remains  how  particular 
thin  pi  gr>t  their  names,  and  this  is  an  equally  insoluble  question. 
iVrtain  it  is  that  for  different  linguistic  stocks  the  words  for  the 
sAine  thing  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  If  this  were  the 
l»Ti}\m*r  place,  it  would,  however,  be  possible  or  even  easy,  to  show 
hi>w  this  might  have  taken  place.  The  imperative  necessity  for 
some  medium  of  intercommunication  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
problem,  and  what  the  words  shall  be  that  are  to  signify  particular 
tilings  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference.  No  word  of  the  most 
develoi>e<l  language  will  bear  an  isolated  contemplation.  Single  out 
any  word,  as  man,  dog,  house,  and  rivet  the  mind  upon  its  mere 
sound  or  its  form  when  written,  and  it  will  soon  appear  absolutely 
absurd.'  But  things  niuiU  have  names,  and  one  is  as  good  as  another 
if  it  only  means  some  particular  thing  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  it. 
This  lieing  the  case  the  most  trifling  circumstance  is  sufficient  to 
a>MK*iate  it  with  a  given  sound,  and  the  instant  one  hears  another 
call  it  by  such  and  such  a  name  he  will  imitate  him  and  thus  imme- 
dut4-Iy  give  that  name  vogue.  I  can  illustrate  this  from  my  own 
ex(ieri<«nce  when  a  child  with  my  intense  desire  to  know  the  names 
of  H\ich  things  as  flowers,  insects,  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals,  that 
my  companions  could  not  give  me  names  for.  If  I  met  any  one  who 
wiiuM  offer  a  name  I  would  instantly  seize  upon  it  and  never  let  it 
(TO.  I  caretl  absolutely  nothing  what  the  name  should  be  if  it  was 
(»uly  a  name.  Thus  I  learned  names  for  many  plants  that  I  never 
forgot,  some  of  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  wrong,  but  they 
served  their  purjiose.  I  even  coined  names  from  analogy,  resem- 
blance, and  association,  which  my  brother  and  I  freely  used  and  by 
which  we  were  able  to  talk  about  such  plants.  These  names,  which 
I  never  forgot,  seemed  silly  and  stupid  enough  when,  as  a  l)otanist, 
I  learned  the  right  names  of  those  plants.  For  example,  some  one 
who  [iretended  to  know,  told  me  that  the  painted  cup  was  the  sweet- 
william  and  I  thereafter  called  it  so.  A  yellow  flower  that  some- 
what resemble<l  it  except  in  color  and  for  which  no  one  ha<l  ever 

>  Ct.  Jmmem,  "  Principle  of  I»»yrhiilos:y/'  Vol.  11.  pp.  W>-^1 :  Tarde,  "  Ijo\h  de 
rinttAtkm."  '^  6d„  pp.  206-*JQ7  (footnote);  Gumplowicz,  **  lier  Ka.v«c*iikaropf/'  pp. 
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suggested  a  name,  we  agreed  to  call  the  "  sweet-john."  It  proved  to 
be  tlie  yellow  puccoon.  Kjiowing  the  lady's-slipper,  we  named  the 
next  handsomest  flower  the  gentleman' s-slipper.  This  was  the 
Dodecatheon.  The  following  case  well  illustrates  the  arbitrary 
character  of  words  and  of  language  in  general :  A  gentleman  gave 
me  the  name  of  the  wild  American  cranesbill,  Geranium  macxdatum, 
and  I  instantly  seized  upon  it  and  I  never  forgot  it.  But  a  boy  does  not 
scrutinize  plants.  He  only  cares  for  showy  flowers.  I  never  observed 
the  fruit  of  the  cranesbill.  I  do  not  remember  having  any  curiosity 
to  know  why  it  was  so  called.  All  I  wanted  was  a  name,  and  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  the  name  never  rose  in  my  mind.  The 
plant  as  I  knew  it,  flowers  and  leaves,  had  nothing  about  it  to  sug- 
gest a  crane's  bill,  and  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sandhill 
crane  which  my  older  brothers  often  brought  in  and  which  I  fre- 
quently saw  in  flocks  high  in  air.  It  was  not  until  my  botanical 
days,  years  afterwards,  that  I  observed  the  beak-like  fruit.  There 
were  many  other  such  cases,  and  it  ended  by  our  having  a  name  for 
every  plant  and  animal  in  the  region  where  we  lived  which  we 
mutually  understood.  But  alas !  they  were  for  the  most  part  mean- 
ingless to  others.  Later  in  life  I  was  ashamed  of  these  childish 
freaks,  and  not  until  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  origin  of  language  did 
they  acquire  any  philosophical  significance.  I  can  now  see  how  the 
primitive  savage,  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  must  have  blundered 
on  the  names  of  things  in  a  manner  not  widely  different  from  that 
of  a  child,  filled  with  curiosity  and  wonder  about  the  objects  of 
nature  that  appeal  to  his  senses. 

Just  as  the  grammar  of  animals  consists  wholly  of  interjections, 
so  the  earliest  human  speech  consisted  of  interjections  and  nouns. 
The  other  parts  of  speech,  all  of  which  indicate  relations,  came  later, 
and  the  verb  was  one  of  the  latest  to  appear.  It  was  at  first  pecu- 
liarly the  function  of  gestures  and  signs  to  indicate  relations,  so  that 
gesture  language  is  really  a  more  developed  form  than  speech  itself. 
Eelations  belong  to  the  stage  of  ideas,  and  it  was  first  things  that 
demanded  expression.  The  order  of  development  of  the  parts  of 
speech  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. Pirst  feelings,  then  things,  then  thoughts.  There  is  no  more 
interesting  study  than  that  of  derivative  words.  Not  only  do  the 
roots  take  on  successive  modifications  to  express  all  manner  of  relar 
tions  growing  out  of  the  original  conceptions  of  the  roots,  but  the 
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orig:iaal  words  themselves  acquire  more  and  more  complex  meanings. 
I  iras  struck  with  this  in  reading  Homer  and  Herodotus,  after  hav- 
ing read  Xenophon  and  Demosthenes.  I  soon  learned  that  while  in 
the  latter  it  was  among  the  later  derivative  meanings  that  I  must 
iDTik  for  the  one  to  fit  the  case,  in  the  former  it  is  always  the  sim- 
I*lest  an<l  most  material  of  all  the  senses  of  a  word  that  satisfies  the 
ri.nt«'xt.  And  I  finally  arrived  at  this  generalization,  which,  I  think, 
will  liear  analysis,  viz.,  that  in  the  culture  languages  all  words  relat- 
ir.iT  t4>  mind  originally  related  to  matter. 

Language  is  thus  obviously  a  purely  natural  product,  the  result 
of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  men  to  understand  one  another.  It  is 
>ix>ntaneou8  and  original.  We  have  then  to  inquire  what  is  the 
ct«rTeH{M>nding  secondary,  derivative,  and  more  or  less  consciously 
<if>veloped  institution  which  language  gave  birth  to.  In  the  other 
C3L<^H  we  have  considered  there  was  little  or  no  time  interval  between 
the  ori^nal  and  the  derivative  institution,  the  latter  being  developed 
/*iri  jKiJUH  with  the  former.  But  here  there  certainly  was  such  a 
time  interval,  because  the  derivative  institution  was  so  diilicult  to 
create.  It  consists  in  any  means  for  broadening  the  influence  of 
langitafre.  Simple  language,  whether  based  on  sound,  or  sight,  availed 
only  between  {lersons  in  close  proximity  with  one  another  and  only 
f(»r  prt*sent  time.  The  next  problem  was  to  communicate  at  a  dis- 
tance and  to  make  a  record  for  future  time.  I^th  these  ends  were 
wvure*!  by  the  same  general  device.  Wo  cannot  now  go  into  the 
Li.Htory  of  written  language  through  the  stages  of  pictography,  hiero- 
glyphics, alphal>ets,  symbolic  writing,  and  printing.  It  has  been 
written  over  and  over  again,  and  all  that  remains  to  do  is  to  point 
out  that  literature,  giving  the  term  its  fullest  breadth,  is  the  normal 
funrtional  outgrowth  of  language,  the  institution  that  was  naturally 
built  u]>on  it  as  its  base. 

hnt  it  may  be  well  to  pause  at  one  aspect  of  the  question  that  is 
Nimetimes  overlooked  by  philologists.  AVritten  language  is  mainly 
a  vinualization  of  sound.  It  is  of  course  secondary,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  natural  on  this  account.  There  is  a  modern  school  of  ortho- 
graphic reformers  who  treat  it  as  wholly  artificial,  and  insist  that 
language  is  based  essentially  on  sound.  They  are  therefore  willing 
to  nt'X  asitle  the  written  forms  of  words  that  have  grown  up  with  the 
hiAtor)'  of  written  language,  and  fiUl  back  on  a  purely  phonetic 
scheme  of  writing.    The  principle  that  they  overlook  is  that  Ian- 
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guage,  from  the  earliest  attempts  to  record  it,  has  constantly  tended 
to  become  more  and  more  visual,  until  at  the  present  day  in  all  the 
culture  languages  sight  is  a  more  important  sense  than  hearing  in 
giving  meaning  to  words.  Sound  is  such  a  varying  factor  that  the 
same  word  may  have  a  wide  range  of  vocal  fluctuation,  and  pronun- 
ciation differs  greatly  in  different  local  districts  of  the  same  country. 
The  vocal  organs  of  different  persons  differ,  and  the  powers  of  articu- 
lation are  as  varied  as  human  voices.  The  written  word  alone  is 
definite  and  capable  of  being  made  uniform.  With  this  visualization 
of  language  there  grows  up  a  sense  of  taste  and  propriety  which  is 
violated  by  some  of  the  radical  changes  of  orthography  proposed. 
In  those  languages  written  in  Roman  characters  ^  this  is  especially 
marked.  To  all  esthetic  eyes,  I  think,  c  and  q  are  more  esthetic  than 
k,  and,  all  conventional  considerations  aside,  culture  and  bouquet  are 
esthetic  while  kulture  and  bookd  are  barbaric.  I  am,  however,  well 
aware  that  such  arguments  are  without  weight  with  "spelling 
reformers.^' 

This  general  subject  of  the  dualism  of  human  institutions  might 
be  treated  much  more  at  length,  as  almost  every  original  institution 
sooner  or  later  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  derivative  one.  As  the 
primary  ones  are  the  direct  products  of  fundamental  wants  and  de- 
mands of  human  nature,  and  are  thus  intimately  connected  with  the 
psychic  and  social  energy,  while  the  secondary  ones  are  much  more 
in  the  nature  of  artificial  constructions,  it  might  be  advantageous  at 
times,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  limit  the  term  institution  to 
the  former  and  call  the  latter  social  structures  in  the  more  restricted 
sense.  Not  that  they  are  not  both  structures  and  also  both  institu- 
tions, but  this  use  of  the  terms  may  sometimes  serve  to  emphasize 
what  is  certainly  a  real  distinction.  We  might  then  go  on  to  enum- 
erate other  institutions  with  their  corresponding  structures.  We 
should  find,  for  example,  that  property  is  the  institution  which  has 
given  rise  to.  the  arts  as  a  social  structure,  and  that  out  of  these 
roots  have  grown  up  all  industrial  institutions  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
use  of  the  expression.  The  division  of  labor  in  its  widest  sense 
is  an  institution  which  underlies  all  forms  of  voluntary  organization 
as  social  structures.     These  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 

1  The  general  superiority  of  the  Roman  alphabet  over  all  others  is  brought  forcibly 
home  to  me  by  the  fact  that  with  the  same  light  I  am  obliged  to  wear  glasses  two 
numbers  stronger  to  read  Germani  Russian,  or  Greek  text  than  to  read  Roman  t^^xi. 
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all  that  pertains  to  the  state  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  chui'ch  on 
the  other.  The  latter  are,  in  the  sociological  sense,  compulsory  organi- 
zations into  which  men  are  born.  It  is  still  so  of  the  state,  for  if  one 
goes  from  one  country  to  another  one  is  still  under  the  authority  of 
a  state.  It  seems  different  in  the  case  of  the  church,  for  many  be- 
long to  no  church,  and  any  one  is  free  to  unite  with  any  church  he 
pleases.  But  this  is  a  modem  condition  of  things,  and  primitive 
man  was  as  truly  subject  to  the  cult  of  his  race  as  to  its  government 
Over  most  of  the  world  this  is  largely  the  case  still,  and  it  was  so  in 
Europe  until  the  fifteenth  century.  As  leading  up  to  the  developed 
state  matriarchy  may  be  regarded  as  the  institution  upon  which  was 
founded  the  clan  as  a  derivative  social  structure.  Patriarchy  is 
similarly  related  to  the  gens,  while  the  basis  of  the  more  complex 
CTTuups,  such  as  the  tribe,  is  the  blood  bond. 

This  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of  human  institutions,  or  rather 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  ones,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
Mirial  structures.  They  are  all  the  result  of  some  form  of  struggle 
amcmg  the  social  forces  whereby  the  centrifugal  and  destructive 
chanu*ter  of  each  force  acting  alone  is  neutralized  and  each  is  made 
Xo  cHintribiite  to  the  constructive  work  of  society.  In  forming  these 
stni<*tures  the  various  forces  are  equilibrated,  conserved,  commuted, 
anil  converted  into  energy  and  power.  The  structures  once  created 
become  reservoirs  of  power,  and  it  is  through  them  alone  that 
all  the  work  of  society  is  performed.  All  these  structures  are 
interrelated  and  the  performance  of  their  functions  brings  them  into 
contact  or  even  conflict  with  one  another.  This  mild  struggle  among 
hucisd  structures  has  the  same  effect  as  other  struggles,  and  leads  to 
general  social  organizatioiL  The  final  result  is  the  social  order,  or 
society  itself  as  an  organized  whole  —  a  vast  magazine  of  social 
euf rgy  stored  for  use  by  human  institutions. 

Social  Assimilation 

The  expression  social  assimilation  implies  original  heterogeneity. 
However  similar  primitive  races  may  seem  to  civilized  men,  they 
tbenuelves  recognize  the  greatest  dissimilarity.  Each  race  looks 
ufion  all  others  as  utterly  unlike  itself,  and  usually  there  exists 
among  different  races  the  most  profound  mutual  contempt  When- 
ever two  races  are  brought  into  contact  it  usually  means  war.  If 
we  go  back  in  thought  to  a  time  anterior  to  all  historic  records,  to  a 
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time  before  any  of  tlie  early  civilizations  existed,  before  the  Chinese 
Indian,  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  or  Egyptian  periods,  and 
attempt  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  the  world  of  that 
day,  while  we  may  admit  that  very  little  is  known  of  it,  no  one  will 
deny  that  great  areas  of  the  eai-th's  surface  were  already  occupied  by 
men.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  subsequent  history  and  from  all 
that  is  now  known  of  imcivilized  man  in  the  world,  there  existed  at 
that  time  a  great  number  of  entirely  different  races,  tribes,  groups, 
clans,  and  hordes,  each  striving  to  maintain  an  existence.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  respect  of  other  matters,  all 
agree  as  to  this  primitive  multiplicity  and  heterogeneity  of  mankind. 
It  is  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  heterogeneity  that  opinions 
chiefly  differ.  The  simplest  and  most  naive  explanation  is  that  all 
these  different  races  of  men  represent  so  many  separate  and  distinct 
creations,  the  so-called  state  of  polygenism.  This  of  course  is  a 
purely  theological  conception,  and  belongs  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
special  creation  as  opposed  to  evolution.  In  the  present  state  of 
science  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it  were  it 
not  that  certain  historians,  philosophers,  and  even  sociologists,  feel 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  it  in  order  to  explain  the  condition  of 
the  world.  All  that  can  be  said  in  such  cases  is  that  such  authors 
cannot  be  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  facts,  truths,  and  spirit  of 
modem  biology  to  weigh  exactly  the  biological  evidence  on  this  point 
This  may  look  like  a  serious  charge,  but  when  we  remember  how 
few  even  of  those  who  are  called  highly  educated  and  well-informed 
persons  imbibe  enough  of  real  science  to  be  competent  to  weigh  evi- 
dence from  geology  or  paleontology,  or  who  have  any  adequate  idea 
of  time  limits,  we  need  not  so  much  wonder  that  historians,  or  even 
anthropologists,  should  fail  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the  facts  of 
phylogeny  and  embryology,  not  to  speak  of  human  paleontology. 
The  theologically  educated  and  all  those  who  have  only  what  is 
called  a  "  common  school  education,"  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
any  of  these  things,  so  that  between  them  and  the  truly  scientific 
mind  there  is  a  "  gi-eat  gulf  fixed "  which  keeps  their  thoughts  as 
completely  separated  as  if  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth. 
Neither  is  this  deplorable  state  of  things  confined  to  the  wholly  un- 
scientific. The  utterly  false  idea  that  prevails  relative  to  the  nature 
of  science,  according  to  which  any  one  who  can  read  and  write  is 
prepared  to  take  up  any  scientific  specialty  and  become  an  astrono- 
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ner,  a  physicist,  a  chemist,  a  zoologist,  or  a  botanist,  actually  places 
flcientitic  specialists  among  the  least  informed  members  of  society. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  exemplified  within  my  own  observation 
by  the  complete  lack  of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  many  good 
boCanists  with  the  geological  history  of  plants,  and  especially  with 
the  meaning  of  geologic  time.  On  one  occasion  a  distinguished 
iiotanist,  after  looking  at  a  collection  of  fossil  plants,  perhaps  of 
( ^n-taoeous  age,  closed  the  discussion  with  the  remark  that  he  sup- 
posed tliey  were  all  prehistoric  I  Ajiother,  when  examining  some 
beautiful  C:irboniferous  ferns,  after  it  had  been  explained  to  him  that 
they  were  of  the  age  of  the  coal  measures,  inquired  whether  that  was 
Dot  before  the  glacial  epoch  I  The  fault  is  not  with  these  excellent 
people*  The  fault  is  with  the  educational  method,  which  takes  no 
account  of  the  natural  succession  of  phenomena  or  the  depend- 
ence and  true  filiation  of  the  sciences.  But  of  this  enough  was 
sud  in  Chapter  V.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  not  in  scientific 
sfiecialists.  A  S()ecialty  once  chosen  all  interest  in  general  science 
and  the  progress  of  truth  ceases.  The  hope  is  in  the  general  edu- 
cated public,  who,  having  no  specialties  to  absorb  and  narrow  them^ 
an'  inten\sted  in  all  science  and  all  truth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  that  naturally  grow  out  of  the 
existence  of  the  false  explanation  of  the  original  heterogeneity  of 
mankind*  The  question  of  polygenism  or  monogenisni  is  a  biological 
quefition  simply,  not  a  sociological  question.  It  is  well  for  sociolo- 
psU  to  recognize  it,  but  only  biology  can  settle  it.  Most  biologists 
now  regard  it  as  settled  by  the  new  truths  that  have,  since  Darwin, 
bpcn  brought  to  light,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  sociologists  who 
supfMise  that  the  sociological  problems  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  human  race  can  only  be  solved  by  supposing  a  ]>lurality  of 
origins  cite  chiefly  those  pre-Darwinian  biologists,  such  as  Louis 
Aga^siz,  who  was  almost  the  last  of  his  race.  The  fact  is  often 
mentioned  that  none  of  Agassiz's  pupils  and  students  acce])ted  his 
news  in  this  res|)ect,  and  the  number  of  anti-Darwinian  biologists 
of  note  can  now  lie  counted  on  the  fingers. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  doctrine  of  polygenism  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  the  sociologist  He  has,  as  sociologist,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  man.  The  heterogeneous  condition  of  the  human 
rare  as  far  Imck  as  concerns  him  is  easily  accoimted  for  without 
any  such  violent  assumptions.     It  is  fully  explained  on  the  simple 
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assumption  of  the  animal  origin  of  man,  which  is  now  accepted  by 
the  great  majority  of  both  biologists  and  anthropologists.  Many 
of  the  latter  deny  that  the  creature  that  early  inhabited  most  of 
Europe,  and  whose  remains  are  found  in  certain  deposits  of  the 
early  Pleistocene,  or  perhaps  late  Tertiary,  was  in  any  proper 
sense  a  man,  and  maintain  that  it  was  simply  the  ancestor  of  man. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  such  an  animal  as  Pithecanthro- 
pus, the  remains  of  which  have  now  been  found  in  the  island  of 
Java.  This  genus  was  probably  widespread  during  early  Pleisto- 
cene time.  For  reasons  which  we  do  not  understand  this  genus 
acquii'cd  a  relatively  high  degree  of  brain  development,  that  is,  an 
advance  upon  that  of  other  anthropoid  apes,  which  we  know  possess 
relatively  better  brains  than  other  existing  animals.  The  first 
manifestation  of  a  growing  brain  is  excessive  mimicry,  i.e.,  the 
special  faculty  of  imitation.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
manifestations  of  cunning  relating  to  the  animal's  special  physical 
needs  and  mode  of  life,  which  becomes  largely  a  form  of  instinct. 
The  power  of  imitation  in  the  apes  is  independent  of  their  physical 
needs,*  is  the  result  of  surplus  mental  energy,  and  thus  represents 
a  higher  stage  of  brain  power  in  general. 

As  was  shown  in  Chapter  V,  the  next  step  after  this  power  of 
imitation  is  the  simplest  manifestations  of  the  inventive  faculty. 
While  no  true  apes  now  known  to  the  fauna  of  the  globe  can  be 
said  to  have  reached  this  stage,  it  seems  probable,  and  is  a  reason- 
able supposition,  that  Pithecanthropus  did  really  attain  to  some 
slight  inventive  power.  This  alone  would  account  for  almost  every 
fact  that  reveals  itself  in  the  transition  from  animal  to  man.  The 
least  manifestation  of  this  power  would  be  such  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  the  struggle  for  existence  that  natural  selection  would  bring 
about  the  rest.  Pithecanthropus  would  almost  immediately  acquire 
the  ability  to  expand  territorially  and  occupy  great  areas.  It  is 
not  often  perceived  that  the  restricted  faunal  areas  of  animal  species 
is  due  to  the  inability  to  adapt  the  environment  to  their  needs.  Let 
any  true  animal  attempt  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  what  is  called  its 
natural  habitat,  and  it  is  cut  off.    The  boundaries  of  faunal  regions 

1  Buttikofer  relates  that  the  chimpanzees  of  Western  Africa,  having  seen  men 
bring  firewood  into  camp  and  build  camp  fires,  will  themselves  drag  together  fagots 
and  brush,  surround  it  and  blow  it,  and  then  hold  their  hands  to  it  as  if  warming 
them,  in  pure  idle  imitation  of  men.  ''Reisebilder  aus  Liberia,"  von  J.  Biittikofer, 
Leiden,  1890,  Vol.  I,  p.  230. 
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are  veritable  dead  lines  beyond  which  an  anijoal  cannot  go  on  pain 
of  death.  The  Malthusian  principle,  which  is  more  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  the  animal  world  at  large  than  to  man,  teaches  that  the 
reproductive  power  if  imchecked  would  soon  make  any  one  being 
80  numerous  as  to  people  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  environment 
in  its  broadest  sense  that  prevents  there  being  ten-  a  hundred-  or  a 
thousandfold  more  individuals  of  any  species  than  can  exist  in  the 
actual  condition  of  things.  But  the  least  power  over  the  environ- 
ment, such  as  a  slight  development  of  the  inventive  faculty  would 
give,  checks  the  eliminating  influence  of  the  environment,  and  per- 
mits the  reproductive  power  to  expand  to  another  and  much  higher 
stage.  The  faunal  barriers  are  broken  over  and  the  species  expands 
territorially,  and  consequently  increases  in  numbers  proportionally 
to  the  area  occupied.  It  was  thus,  as  it  would  seem,  that  Pithecan- 
tliropus  became  the  master  creature  and  spread  over  great  expanses 
of  territory  in  all  directions  from  its  original  habitat,  wherever  that 
may  have  been. 

If  any  one  should  ask  why  other  species  did  not  also  acquire  this 
increased  brain  power  and  compete  with  Pithecanthropus  for  this 
mastery,  the  sufficient  answer  would  be  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
only  one  master  creature  could  thus  arise.  The  one  that  first 
started  on  this  road  would  prevent  others  from  doing  the  same  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  would  be  the 
ciise,  but  if  an  illustration  were  needed  there  is  one  at  hand. 
Admitting  with  Letoumeau  that  native  races  left  undisturbed 
naturally  tend  to  progress,  let  us  imagine  any  of  the  existing 
uncivilized  races  thus  progressing  so  as  to  compete  with  the  present 
dominant  race.  The  process  would  be  so  slow  that  before  any 
appre<.*iable  advance  had  been  made  such  a  race  would  certainly  be 
ov**rwhelmed  by  the  hosts  of  men  going  out  from  civilized  centers 
in  a  variety  of  capacities  and  ooxjupying  tha  region  in  question. 
Destruction  or  absorption  of  the  native  race  would  be  inevitable 
l)ef()re  anything  could  be  done  even  to  indicate  that  a  progn^ssive 
t<»n<lency  existtnl. 

It  could  sciin'cly  have  Ix^en  otherwise  at  that  early  iH»rio<l  when  a 
R|K»oit»s  of  ajH's  acquired  the  power  to  nuHlify  to  any  triflinj^  extent  the 
external  conditions  of  its  existence.  The  difTerence  would  l)e  fully  as 
un»at  Ix^tween  such  a  sinvies  and  other  species  as  is  that  Ix'twoen  civ- 
ilj/«»d  and  uncivilized  races  Uxlay.     The  power  to  wirld  a  club  in 
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battle,  many  times  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  naked  hands ;  any 
other  simple  weapon  or  implement  capable  of  injuring  enemies  or 
killing  game ;  the  foresight  to  lay  up  stores  for  the  future ;  the  ai-t 
of  skinning  animals  and  wrapping  the  skins  around  the  body  for  pro- 
tection ;  the  wit  to  dig  a  hole  in  a  bank  of  clay  and  crawl  in  and  out ; 
and  from  this  on  to  the  stage  of  building  fire,  of  making  tools  and 
weapons,  and  of  providing  more  adequate  clothing  and  shelter, 
and  the  still  higher  stage  of  simplest  tillage  and  the  domestication 
and  use  of  animals  —  such  are  some  of  the  early  steps  by  which  the 
inchoate  intuitive  reason  of  the  creature  that  was  ultimately  to  domi- 
nate the  earth  must  have  won  its  first  victories  over  nature. 

These  steps  once  taken,  everything  else  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  faunal  boundaries  once  broken  over,  the  expansion, 
due  to  diminished  checks  to  reproduction,  would  be  in  all  directions. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  geographical  extremes  would  represent 
great  distances  and  all  contact  with  the  parent  stock  would  cease. 
Differences  in  the  environment  would  alone  account  for  all  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  among  the  races  of  men.  Migration  would  be 
along  radiating  lines,  but  they  would  not  be  straight  lines.  They 
would  be  lines  of  least  resistance.  There  would  also  be  cross  linea 
and  diagonal  lines,  and  curved  and  crooked  lines,  and  ever  and  anon 
at  any  and  all  points  there  would  be  liability  to  conjuncture.  This 
might  be  friendly,  but  after  the  different  stocks  had  lost  all  trace  or 
recollection  of  one  another,  this  accidental  encounter  between  two 
hordes  or  clans  would  lead  to  conflict.  While  between  a  human 
horde  and  the  wild  animals  among  which  it  lived  there  would  bo 
only  fear  or  perhaps  affection,  between  one  human  horde  and 
another  there  would  be  both  fear  and  hatred.  Hence  collisions,, 
conflicts,  and  wars  would  begin  even  thus  early  in  the  history  of  a 
race  destined  to  people  and  transform  the  earth. 

All  such  questions  as  those  of  the  "cradle  of  the  race,"  of  the 
"first  pair,"  and  of  the  origin  of  races  generally,  are  therefore 
puerile.  As  Haeckel  aptly  says  we  might  as  well  talk  about  the 
first  Englishman  or  the  first  German  as  to  talk  about  the  first  man 
or  the  first  pair.  In  nature  there  is  no  first,  there  is  only  an  eternal 
becoming.  Long  before  there  was  any  record  or  tradition  the  human 
race  had  spread  over  the  entire  Eurasian  continent,  Africa,  and 
Australia.  It  had  occupied  all  the  Asiatic  and  Australasian  archi- 
pelagos and  islands.      It  had  pushed  northward  into  Kamtchatka> 
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crossed  Bering  Straits  into  Alaska^  swarmed  southward  and  ocou- 
)>ied  the  whole  of  North  America,  streamed  along  the  Cordilleras, 
'»ver  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  followed  the  Andes  to  Tierra  del 
Fu»*KO»  peopling  the  valleys  of  the  Orinoco,  of  the  Amazons,  and  of 
the  La  Plata,  and  the  plains  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Chili.  We 
have  8(\*urely  any  adequate  idea  of  the  successive  dates  of  this 
wintiing  of  the  world.  Long  before  history  dawned  man  was 
♦•vfrywh«»re.  As  Voltaire  said  of  America,  we  should  be  no  more 
<iirpris«Ml  to  find  men  there  than  to  find  flies.^ 

>''^-ni/  Differentiation,  —  Taking  the  animal  origin  of  man  and  his 
:n'»nophyletic  development  as  established  by  the  labors  of  Darwin, 
Huxlfv,  Haeckel,  and  many  other  biologists  of  the  highest  rank,  the 
problem  is  to  explain  the  origin  and  genesis  of  human  society.  We 
h;4ve  already  seen  how  the  one  differential  attribute  —  incipient 
rv:Lson — removed  the  chief  barrier  to  indefinite  expansion  and 
•-nabled  that  most  favored  race  to  overspread  the  globe.  But  the 
tnuisition  from  Pithecanthropus  to  Homo  was  attended  with  a 
liiiye  number  of  other  modifications,  some  of  them  physical,  others 
Miciid.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  principal  steps  toward 
the  erect  posture  were  taken.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  these 
steps  here.'  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  transition  took  place 
fniin  a  purely  herbivorous  and  frugivorous  to  a  largely  carnivorous 
hU:  These  were  profound  anatomical  and  physiological  modifica- 
t;iitui,  but  not  difiScult  to  account  for  as  the  necessary  result  of 
continued  brain  development.  From  the  scx'iological  ))oint  of  view 
tiie  <»rigin  of  the  family,  which  also  occurnnl  during  this  ])eriod,  is 
•'v^'n  more  significant.  Among  animals,  the  mother  at  least,  often 
know^s  her  young,  and  with  a])es  tliere  is  probably  a  somewhat  gen- 
eral Ppe<ignition  of  the  nearest  kinship  relations.  With  primitive 
rii.Aii  this  was  carried  further  and  the  members  of  the  kinship  group 
•  iiue  t<i  Ikj  closoly  cemented  tog<»tlu»r  into  what  may  be  called 
::i«*  family.  This  simply  means  the  ])arents  and  children,  but  as  the 
r'hijdn-n  Ijecome  fiarents  in  turn  it  includes  these  children  of  the 
•^und  generation,  and  then  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  tlio  family 
or  kinship  group  liecomes  so  larj^e  tliat  it  Ciuinot  longer  hohl  together. 

J  "CEarr^  ^mDp)^trll."  Vol.  XVI,  17S|,  p.  37. 

«  I  inA<l<*  mv  6wt  coiitribiitloii  t<»  thU  siihjivt  In  1881,  ontUl»Ml  **  Pn-wH-ial  Man." 
%>>«>tr««-t  of  Traim(*tioDS  of  tbo  AntbrviiHiIo^ical  Sorirty  of  WaNhiiij^toii  for  IhSO  arul 
I'^l.  WA%hifiKt«iii,  IHMl,  pp.  6K-71.     Tbi«  paper  weh  «*xptiiidi»<i  tu  make  niaptcr  VI 
f     I^yTiamU*  SiH-io|o;fy."     Many  others  hav»»  ably  tlis<«usst««|  tlie  sulijivt. 
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It  then  breaks  up  in  various  ways  and  scatters,  resulting  in  numer- 
ous families,  or  kinship  groups.  As  we  have  seen,  there  could  be  no 
special  first  family  or  first  pair  because  it  is  one  long  and  slow 
development  out  of  the  animal  state,  but  a  primitive  family  or  kin- 
ship group,  taken  in  the  abstract,  may  be  regarded  as  a  homogeneous 
and  as  yet  undifferentiated  unit.  The  name  horde  is  loosely  applied 
by  ethnologists  to  something  similar  to  this,  and  Durkheim  has  not 
inappropriately  called  this  "  social  protoplasm."  ^ 

Complete  separation  into  hordes  represents  the  lowest  and  simplest 
form  of  group  life,  just  above  the  animal  stage,  but  differing  from 
any  form  of  gregariousness  in  animals  in  the  more  or  less  rational 
recognition  of  consanguineal  relationship.  At  a  higher  stage,  with 
better  reasoning  powers  the  group  expanded  into  the  clan,  which  was 
the  largest  group  that  the  men  of  that  stage  could  recognize  as  kin- 
dred. Thus  far  kinship  was  traced  to  the  mother  only,  as  no  such 
fixed  relations  of  the  sexes  existed  as  to  make  it  possible  to  trace  it 
from  the  father.  In  fact,  parturition  and  not  fecundation,  was  the 
test  of  parentage.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  stage  the 
connection  of  the  father  with  the  reproductive  function  was  unknown. 
There  are  races  now  living  in  which  this  is  the  case,  the  women 
attributing  their  pregnancy  to  some  form  of  sorcery.^  Reproduction 
is  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  the  reproductive  forces  solely 
without  reference  to  function.  As  is  well  known,  the  transition  to 
the  patriarchal  system,  which  has  taken  place  in  nearly  all  existing 
races,  is  effected  through  a  fiction,  called  the  couvade,  in  which  the 
father  feigns  the  labor  of  the  mother,  and  is  thus  assumed  to  acquire 
the  title  to  parentage.  The  astonishing  prevalence  of  this  apparently 
absurd  custom  only  shows  how  deep-seated  has  always  been  the 
belief  among  the  most  primitive  peoples  in  parthenogenesis,  of  which 
the  numerous  later  religious  myths  of  an  "  immaculate  conception  " 
are  undoubtedly  survivals. 

It  was  also  during  this  long  maternal,  or  matriarchal  period  that 
lauguage  was  formed,  but  as  the  hordes  and  clans  scattered  them- 
selves over  vast  areas  and  lost  all  memory  of  one  another  and  of 
their  ancestry,  each  group  developed  a  different  language.  At  the 
same  time  customs,  ceremonies,  and  religious  rites   and  practices 

1  "De  la  Division  du  Travail  Social,"  par  Emile  Durkheim,  Paris,  1893,  p.  189. 
5  I^tourueau,  Bevue  de  V^cole  d' Anthropologie  de  PariSy  VoL  IX,  septembre,  1901, 
p.  280. 
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irrew  ap,  and  these,  too,  would  differ  widely  for  each  group.  The 
enlargement  of  the  groups  was  a  function  of  the  developing  intellect, 
bat  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  it  could  not  go.  The  sole  basis 
of  group  adhesion  was  kinship,  and  for  everything  not  recognized  as 
akin,  there  was  no  attachment,  but  intense  aversion.  The  tribe  was 
the  maximum  possible  unit,  and  here  exogamy,  or  the  necessity  of 
marrying  outside  of  the  narrower  kinship  group  (clan,  gens,  etc.) 
wa.«  rigidly  enforced,  doubtless  with  the  twofold  object  of  preserving 
the  vigor  of  the  race  and  of  keeping  peace  among  the  clans.  The 
rhann  of  sexual  novelty  also  strongly  favored  this  practice. 

Such  a  state  of  things  can  scarcely  be  called  society,  and  yet  it 
runtained  all  the  germs  of  future  society.  This  was  the  stage  of 
differentiation.  The  primitive  social  protoplasm  was  beginning 
to  work  itself  up  into  multiform  shapes  and  to  pervade  all  lands. 
It  ia  easy  to  see  that  there  was  no  lack  of  heterogeneity.  Although 
the  groups  all  had  the  same  general  pattern,  they  soon  came  to 
differ  in  all  their  details.  Their  languages  were  difiFerent,  their 
nijitoms  varied  within  certain  limits,  their  cults  were  all  different, 
their  fetishes,  totems,  gods,  all  bore  different  names.  Only  a  phi- 
]4>M>pher  looking  at  them  from  the  highest  standpoint  could  see  any 
similarity  among  them.  They  themselves,  completely  blinded  by 
the  illusion  of  tlie  near,  saw  nothing  common,  and  regarded  one 
auif^her  with  the  utmost  detestation.  This  great  moving,  swarming 
mass  of  humanity,  now  become  completely  heterogeneous,  would 
necessarily  from  time  to  time  collide.  One  group  would  encroach 
u(>on  the  domain  of  another,  and  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth  hostile 
trities  of  men  would  find  themselves  in  contact.  For  we  are  not 
limited  fur  time  to  work  out  these  results.  We  know  that  either 
mao,  or  the  animal  from  which  man  was  directly  developed,  oecu- 
;>ied  many  (>arts  of  the  Old  World  in  early  Quaternary  time, 
ideologists  estimate  this  time  at  anywhere  from  200,000  to  500,000 
yearn.  But  1()0,0(K)  years  would  seem  to  be  all  the  time  that  the 
mifHt  exacting  could  demand  in  which  to  realize  any  required  trans- 
formation. The  assumption,  therefore,  of  a  polyphyletic  origin  of 
man  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  onh»r  to  account  for  the  required 
degree  of  differentiation  and  heterogeneity. 

This  period  of  social  differentiation  represents  that  idyllic  staf^e 
of  comparative  peace  and  comfort  to  which  ethnologists  sonietinn^s 
refer  aa  preceding  the  era  of  strife  and  war  iK'tween  more  developed 
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races.  In  all  probability  the  pre-human  animal  was  a  denizen  of 
some  tropical  clime,  and  many  facts  jxyint  to  Southern  Asia  as  the 
region  which  saw  the  dawn  of  the  human  race.  Nothing  more  defi- 
nite than  this  can  be  said  with  any  confidence,  and  even  this  is  not 
certain.  But  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World 
seems  a  tolerably  safe  assumption.  Here  amid  natural  abundance 
and  imder  friendly  skies,  living  like  animals,  but  with  sufficient 
intelligence  to  outwit  and  evade  the  larger  carnivores,  capable  of  so 
far  modifying  the  environment  as  to  escape  the  fate  of  other  species 
that  overstep  the  habitat  to  which  they  have  become  adapted,  in- 
choate man  could  reproduce  with  great  rapidity  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  those  born  could  live  to  the  age  of  maturity  to  cause  an 
increase  of  population  in  a  geometrical  progression.  Collision  could 
be  avoided  by  migration,  and  peace  prolonged  during  a  great  period. 

The  duration  of  this  idyllic  period  depended  principally  on  posi- 
tion. Those  who  wandered  far  could  maintain  their  independence 
of  others  much  longer  than  those  who  clung  to  the  immediate  center 
of  dispersion.  Certain  races  that  worked  off  farther  and  farther 
into  remote  regions  or  even  islands,  remained  wholly  unmolested 
and  continued  their  simple  half-animal  existence  unchanged  by  con- 
tact with  other  races.  Some  such  exist  to-day,  and  it  is  from  their 
study  that  we  gain  an  insight  into  this  truly  primitive  life  of  man. 
But  those  who  did  not  migrate  far  came  sooner  into  contact  with 
others  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  men  in  all 
the  groups.  It  was  therefore  in  these  regions  that  social  differentia- 
tion ceased  first,  and  the  succeeding  stages  of  human  history  earliest 
supervened  upon  the  one  described. 

Without  insisting  upon  close  ethnological  distinctions  I  propose 
to  use  chiefly  the  sufficiently  vague  and  compi-ehensive  term  race  as 
a  general  designation  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  social  groups  that 
were  formed  during  the  process  of  social  differentiation.  We  shall 
therefore  be  dealing  essentially  with  the  races  of  men. 

Socutl  Integration.  — Prolonged  as  may  have  been  the  era  of  social 
differentiation  with  its  halcyon  days  and  wild  semi-animal  freedom, 
it  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  always  last,  and  as  already 
remarked,  its  close  came  much  earlier  in  the  general  region  from 
which  the  human  race  originally  swarmed  forth  to  people  the  whole 
earth.  Here  the  different  races,  now  fully  formed,  and  having  lost 
all  trace  or  tradition  of  any  common  origin,  and  acquired  different 
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languages,  customs,  arts,  cults,  and  religions,  first  began  to  encroach 
upon  one  another  and  finally  more  or  less  to  crowd  and  jostle 
ttv^'tlier.  Kegarding  one  another  as  so  many  totally  diffei-ent 
<»rdf  rs  of  beings,  every  race  became  tlie  bitter  enemy  of  every  other, 
aod  therefore  on  the  approach  of  one  race  toward  another  there  was 
no  course  o}>en  but  that  of  war.  The  proximity  of  hostile  races  was 
a  fK'werful  spur  to  invention,  attention  being  chiefly  turned  to  the 
]in-Hiuction  of  the  means  of  offense  and  defense.  Success  in  war 
ci*-jieuded  then,  as  it  does  to^y,  on  the  mechanical  superiority  of 
the  instruments  of  warfare,  far  more  than  on  personal  prowess.  A 
warlike  spirit  develoi)ed,  and  ambitious  chiefs  began  to  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  mastery. 

At  first  sight  this  might  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  social 
integration.  In  biology  integration  is  the  coordination  and  sub- 
uniination  of  the  tissues,  structures,  and  organs  of  an  organism,  so 
that  they  constitute  an  integer  or  whole.  There  is  here  also  both 
differentiation  and  integration,  but  in  the  process  of  development 
both  these  take  place  together,  though  of  course  there  must  be  dif- 
ferentiation in  order  that  there  be  integration.  It  is  so  also  in 
au<*iety,  and  our  era  of  differentiation  is  somewhat  of  an  abstrac- 
tion, in  order  clearly  to  grasp  the  nature  of  this  process.  The 
human  race  began  as  an  undifferentiated  group,  the  horde,  con- 
tiiutng  all  the  elements  of  the  most  develo))ed  society.  This  group 
first  differentiated,  somewhat  in  the  manner  described.  At  length 
a  process  of  integration  began.  We  have  seen  how  the  former  took 
phu*e.  We  are  now  to  inquire  by  what  process  and  according  to 
what  principle  the  latter  was  accomplished.  At  the  very  outset  it 
is  important  to  note  that  this  principle  is^  none  other  than  that  by 
which  all  organization  takes  place,  viz.,  synergy.  We  have  the 
anUM^onistic  forws  at  work  hero  as  everywhere,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  entire  process  is  identical  with  that  which  formed  star  sys- 
ti^m**,  chemical  systems,  and  organic  forms.  We  shall  see  all  the 
»tep<  in  this  process,  and  in  many  respects  social  phenomena  are  not 
only  more  clear  and  patient  than  are  other  classes  of  phenomena,  but 
ihey  actually  illuminate  the  latter,  and  give  us  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
^juu*i  workinjjs  of  this  principle  on  the  lower  planes. 

7**»  Stnujfjlp  of  Raren,  —  Gumplowicz  and  Ratzeuhofer  have  abun- 
dantly and  a4lniiRihly  j»roved  that  the  genesis  of  society  as  we  see  it 
and  know  it  has  lx»en  through  the  strir.:;^'le  of  races.     1  do  not  hojje 
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to  add  anything  to  their  masterly  presentation  of  this  truth,  which 
is  without  any  question  the  most  important  contribution  thus  far 
made  to  the  science  of  sociology.  We  at  last  have  a  true  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  society.  It  is  not  all,  but  it 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and  while  the  edifice  of  sociology 
must  be  built  upon  it,  its  full  recognition  and  comprehension  will 
demolish  all  the  cheap  and  worthless  rookeries  that  have  occupied 
the  same  ground.  It  is  the  only  scientific  explanation  that  has  been 
offered  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  human  history.  It  proceeds 
from  a  true  natural  principle  which  is  applicable  to  man  everywhere, 
and  which  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  facts  of  ethnology  and  anthro- 
pology. Finally,  this  principle  proves  to  be  a  universal  one,  and  is 
the  one  on  which  are  also  explained  all  other  natural  phenomena. 
If  I  succeed  in  contributing  anything  to  the  subject  it  will  consist 
in  pointing  out  this  truth  and  showing  that  the  struggle  of  races  is 
simple  and  typical  social  synergy  and  that  it  is  the  particular  way 
in  which  synergy  as  a  cosmic  principle  operates  in  the  social  world. 
Conquest  and  Subjugation,  —  The  first  step  in  the  struggle  of  races 
is  that  of  the  conquest  of  one  race  by  another.  Among  races  that 
have  pushed  their  boundaries  forward  until  they  meet  and  begin  to 
overlap  war  usually  results.  If  one  race  has  devised  superior  weap- 
ons or  has  greater  strategic  abilities  than  the  othei*  it  will  triumph 
and  become  a  conquering  race.  The  other  race  drops  into  the 
position  of  a  conquered  race.  The  conquering  race  holds  the  con- 
quered race .  down  and  makes  it  tributary  to  itself.  At  the  lowest 
stages  of  this  process  there  was  practical  extermination  of  the  con- 
quered race.  The  Hebrews  were  scarcely  above  this  stage  in  their 
wars  upon  the  Canaanites  but  that  seems  to  have  been  a  special  out- 
burst of  savagery  in  a  considerably  advanced  race.  The  lowest  sav- 
ages are  mostly  cannibals.  After  the  carnivorous  habit  had  been 
formed  the  eating  of  human  flesh  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
struggle  of  races.  The  most  primitive  wars  were  scarcely  more 
than  hunts,  in  which  man  was  the  mutual  game  of  both  contending 
parties.  But  at  a  later  and  higher  stage  head  hunting,  cannibalism, 
and  the  extermination  of  the  conquered  race,  were  gradually  replaced 
by  different  forms  of  slavery.  Success  in  conquering  weaker  races 
tended  to  develop  predatory  or  military  races,  and  the  art  of  organ- 
izing armies  received  special  attention.  Such  armies  were  at  length 
used  to  make  war  on  remote  races,  who  were  thus  conquered  and 
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held  under  strong  military  power.  Here  the  conquered  would  so 
greatly  outnumber  the  conquering  that  extermination  would  be  im- 
practicable. The  practice  was  then  to  preserve  the  conquered  race 
and  make  it  tributary  to  the  wealth  of  the  conquering  race.  Pris- 
onen  of  war  were  enslaved,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  was  allowed 
to  pay  tribute. 

Sodtd  Karyokinesis.  —  Lilienfeld '  has  likened  the  process  which 
takes  place  through  conquest  to  fertilization  in  biology,  comparing  the 
conquering  race  to  the  spermatozoa  and  the  conquered  race  to  the  ovum, 
the  former  active  and  aggressive,  the  latter  passive  and  submitting, 
resulting  in  a  crossing  of  strains.  Similarly  Ratzenhofer '  compares 
this  nice  amalgamation  to  conjugation  in  biology,  and  says  that  hordes 
and  clans  multiply  by  division.  There  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
**  analogy ''  between  the  process  called  karyokinesis  in  biology  and 
tliat  which  goes  on  in  societies  formed  by  the  conquest  of  a  weaker 
bj  a  stronger  race.  This  process  has  been  fully  described  and  illus- 
trat<*d  by  both  Gumplowicz  and  Katzenhofer,  and  they  not  only  agree 
as  to  what  the  successive  steps  are  but  also  as  to  the  order  in  which 
they  uniformly  take  place.  I  therefore  need  only  enumerate  these 
st4*|»s  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  these  authors,  es|)ecially 
to  <iumplowicz*s  '<  Rassenkampf,''  and  Ratzenhofer*s  '^  Sociologische 
Erkenntnxs.*'  The  following  are  these  steps  arranged  in  their  natu- 
ral order:  1.  Subjugation  of  one  race  by  another.  2.  Origin  of 
nuie,  3.  Gradual  mitigation  of  this  condition,  leaving  a  state  of 
gn^t  individual,  social,  and  political  inequality,  4.  Substitution  for 
purely  military  subjection  of  a  form  of  law,  and  origin  of  the  idea  of 
legal  rifjht.  5.  Origin  of  the  statej  under  which  all  classes  have  both 
rights  and  duties.  6.  Cementing  of  the  mass  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments into  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  j)eople,  7.  Rise  and  develop- 
ment of  a  sentiment  of  jKitriotinm  and  formation  of  a  nation. 

I  shall  <x)ntent  myself  with  a  few  comments  on  each  of  these 
phases  and  especially  on  tx>ints  that  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
arleipiately  brought  out. 

C'ute.  —  By  conquest  two  different  races  are  brought  into  close 
nmtart,  but  they  are  so  unlike  that  no  assimilation  is  possible. 
None  is  desired  or  attempte<l.     The  society,  if  it  can  be  called  such, 

i  **  Zar  Wrtheidliciiiix  drr  Ori;aiii*«ohAD  Mpthtxle  in  der  Sociolo^ie,"  von  P»nl  v. 
UltMifrld.  B«rlin,  \VM,  p.  fiO. 

<**Dle  SiM'ioIogUrhe  ErkenntnU,"  I/eipxl;;,  \WM,  p.  109. 
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is  polarized.  The  conquering  race  looks  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  conquered  race  and  compels  it  to  serve  it  in  various  ways.  The 
conquered  race  maintains  its  race  hatred^  and  while  sullenly  submit- 
ting to  the  inevitable,  refuses  to  recognize  anything  but  the  superi- 
ority of  brute  force.  This  was  the  origin  of  caste,  and  the  two 
mutually  antagonistic  and  defiant  races  represent  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  social  spindle.  History  shows  how  difficult  it  is  completely 
to  eradicate  the  spirit  of  caste. 

Inequality,  —  The  inequality  of  the  two  races  is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  an  inequality  of  rank.  The  races  were  primarily 
(i.e.,  before  the  conquest)  thoroughly  heterogeneous.  They  spoke 
different  languages,  worshiped  different  gods,  practiced  different 
rites,  performed  different  ceremonies,  possessed  different  customs, 
habits,  and  institutions,  and  the  conquered  race  would  die  sooner 
than  surrender  any  of  these.  The  conquering  race  professed  absolute 
contempt  for  all  these  qualities  in  their  subjects,  but  were  power- 
less to  transform  them  into  their  own. 

Law.  —  The  difficulty,  cost,  and  partial  failure  attending  the  con- 
stant and  unremitting  exercise  of  military  power  over  all  the  acts  of 
the  conquered  race,  ultimately  becomes  a  serious  charge  upon  the 
conquering  race.  For  a  while,  flush  with  the  pride  of  victory,  this 
race  persists  in  meting  out  punishments  to  all  offenders  against  its 
authority,  but  sooner  or  later  such  personal  government  grows  weari- 
some, and  some  change  is  demanded.  It  is  found  that  authority 
may  be  generalized,  and  that  rules  can  be  adopted  for  the  repression 
of  certain  classes  of  acts,  such  as  are  most  frequently  committed. 
^Vhen  this  is  found  to  be  economical,  still  larger  groups  of  conduct 
are  made  the  subject  of  general  regulation.  By  the  continued  ex- 
tension of  this  economical  policy  a  general  system  of  such  rules  is 
ultimately,  though  gradually,  worked  out,  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  a  government  by  law.  So  long  as  the  law  is  not  violated  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  liberty  is  conceded  to  the  subordinate  race,  and  the 
performance  of  acts  not  in  violation  of  law  comes  to  be  recognized 
as  a  right. 

Origin  of  the  State,  —  There  are  always  great  natural  differences  in 
men.  In  civilized  societies  everybody  knows  how  immensely  indi- 
viduals differ  in  ability  and  character.  We  naturally  assume  that 
with  savages  and  low  races  this  is  not  the  case,  but  this  is  certainly 
a  mistake.     The  natural  inequalities  of  uncivilized  races  are  prob- 
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ablj  fully  as  great  as  among  ciyilized  races,  and  they  probably  exert 
a  still  greater  relative  influenee  in  all  practical  affairs.  For  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  a  high  civilization  makes  it  ])06sible  to  cover 
u[»  mediocrity  and  to  smother  talent,  so  that  the  places  that  men 
hcid  are  very  rude  indices  indeed  to  their  fitness  or  their  true  merits. 
In  savage  life  tliis  is  not  the  case,  and  a  chief  is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  man  of  force  and  relative  ability  of  the  grade  required  at  that 
fttag^  of  development. 

In  a  c(mquered  race  sach  individual  differences  are  likely  to  make 
themselves  felt  The  assumption  all  along  is  that  the  races  consid- 
ere«i  are  not  primarily  widely  unlike.  The  issue  of  battle  depends 
only  to  a  small  extent  on  real  differences  of  mind  or  character.  It 
may  be  merely  accidental,  or  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  conquered 
race  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  war.  In  all  other  respects  it  may  be 
r^en  BU|>erior  to  the  conquering  race.  The  latter  therefore  often 
has  t4>  do  with  its  social  equals  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  life 
of  cither  group.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  law  in  a  community 
(NmMti luted  as  we  have  described  must  be  apparent  With  such  an 
int*nise  internal  polarization  of  interests,  tlie  conquering  race  would 
tiud  it  difiicult  or  impossible  to  frame  laws  to  suit  all  cases.  It 
i-^mUl  not  understand  the  conquered  race  definitely  enough  to  be  suc- 
rff'^%»ful  even  in  securing  its  own  interests.  In  a  word,  the  conquer- 
ing rac*e  needs  the  assistance  of  the  conquered  race  in  framing  and 
carrying  out  measures  of  public  policy.  This  it  is  never  difficult  to 
M^-ure.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  subject  race  always 
^jiMier  or  later  accept  the  situation  and  are  willing  to  help  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  order.  The  only  basis  of  such  order  is  the 
rnration  of  correlative  rights  and  duties  under  the  law.  This  can 
only  be  secured  through  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  master  race 
to  thr  subject  race  and  the  enlistment  of  the  best  elements  of  the 
Utt4*r  in  the  work  of  social  reorganization.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  is 
hiMnwr  or  later  always  done.  The  conquering  race  may  hold  out 
d<»gge<Uy  for  a  long  time  in  a  harsh  military  policy  of  repression 
aiitl  oppression,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  ex{)erience 
a]«me  will  dictate  a  milder  policy  in  its  own  interest,  and  the  basis 
of  compromise  will  at  last  be  reached.  The  two  principles  involve<l 
arv  both  egoistic,  but  e<piilibrate  each  other  and  contributes  jointly 
to  the  result  These  are  economy  on  the  part  of  the  governing  class 
ami  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  governed  class.    These  produce 
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concessions  from  the  former  and  assistance  from  the  latter.    The 
result  is  that  form  of  social  organization  known  as  the  state. 

Formation  of  a  People.  —  A  people  is  a  synthetic  creation.  It  is 
not  a  mechanical  mixture.  It  is  not  either  of  the  antagonistic  races 
and  it  is  not  both  of  them.  It  is  a  new  product  evolved  out  of 
these  elements  through  precisely  the  same  process  that  goes  on  at 
every  stage  in  cosmic  evolution  at  which  its  successive  products 
appear.  Only  the  details  of  the  process  are  different  here  from 
those  at  any  other  stage,  but  this  is  as  true  at  any  other  stage  as 
it  is  here.  It  is  the  details  only  that  differ,  the  process  is  always 
the  same.  But  there  is  no  cosmic  product  in  which  the  detailed 
operations  involved  in  its  formation  are  as  plainly  to  be  seen  and 
traced  as  they  are  in  the  genesis  of  a  people.  We  have  all  the 
elements  before  us.  Two  antagonistic  races  of  nearly  equal  social 
value,  but  one  of  which  has  by  some  means  succeeded  in  subjugating 
the  other  and  is  striving  to  secure  the  greatest  return  for  the  cost 
involved  in  so  doing.  After  a  long  trial  of  the  stern  policy  of 
repression  the  physically  superior  race  tires  of  the  strain  and  relaxes 
in  the  direction  of  general  law,  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  weaker  race,  and  at  length  reaches  the  stage  marked 
by  the  formation  of  a  state.  At  this  stage  in  the  process  of  social 
karyokinesis  the  social  idants  mutually  approach  the  equatorial 
plate  and  have  already  commenced  coquetting  for  a  nearer  approach. 
Concession  and  resignation,  compromise  and  mutual  assistance,  pro- 
ceed apace.  Animosity  abates  and  toleration  increases.  A  number 
of  potent  agencies  combine  to  accelerate  the  process.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  interest.  It  is  a  truth  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance that  interest  unites  while  principle  divides.  What  all  the  theory 
of  race  superiority  backed  by  the  military  power  could  not  accom- 
plish, personal  interest  and  individual  advantage  secures.  The 
looker-on  is  apt  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  race  struggle 
and  the  political  principles  involved  and  forget  that  there  are  other 
forces  at  work.  These  large  issues  represent  the  general  mass 
motion  of  the  system  and  involve  only  force.  But  the  stage  of 
concentration  has  now  been  reached  when  the  most  effective  activi- 
ties are  molecular,  so  to  speak,  and  constitute  energy.  The  stage 
of  extensive  activity  has  passed  and  that  of  intensive  activity  has 
supervened.  The  individuals  of  both  races  have  before  them  the 
problem  of  maintaining  their  existence.    If  they  are  of  a  sufficiently 
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high  development  they  are  also  interested  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  In  all  this,  however  bitter  their  animosities  may  have  once 
been,  each  needs  the  help  of  the  rest.  Every  man  is  an  aid  to 
every  other.  Business  enterprises  are  launched  and  must  be  sup- 
j)orted  in  order  to  succeed.  When  a  member  of  the  ruling  race 
establishes  a  business  he  must  have  customers,  and  the  custom  of 
a  member  of  the  subject  class  is  as  good  as  one  of  his  own  class. 
He  thus  becomes  dei>endent  upon  the  lower  class,  and  as  that  class 
normally  far  outnumbers  the  other,  that  dei)endence  is  increased. 
In  order  for  the  society  to  flourish  and  the  state  to  be  solvent  and 
strong,  arts  and  industries  must  spring  up  everywhere  and  com- 
mercial activity  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  The  division  of 
labor  takes  place  ramifying  in  all  directions  regaidless  of  race  lines. 
Business  organizations,  corporations,  and  combinations  are  formed, 
based  on  character  and  fitness  and  not  on  race  distinctions. 

Propinquity  in  such  matters  is  a  far  more  jwtent  influence  than 
race.  The  influence  of  men  upon  one  another,  other  things  equal, 
is  inversely  as  the  distance.  It  is  those  immediately  around  that 
interest  and  assist.  Every  one,  I  think,  has  observed  that  the  par- 
ticular persons  with  whom,  though  it  be  by  mere  chance,  he  is 
thrown  into  immediate  contact,  assume  an  importance  greatly  in 
excess  of  their  actual  merits.  There  is  something  in  the  presence 
of  another  person  that  completely  alters  our  attitude  towards  him. 
What  we  might  say  of  some  one  at  a  distance  we  would  not 
venture  to  say  to  his  face.  I  call  this  principle  the  mnctity  of  the 
second  ;>^rflo«.  What  Dr.  Ross  calls  "  the  morality  of  accomi)li(  (\s  "  * 
is  a  special  case  under  this  broader  principle.  But  we  may  apply 
it  to  the  problem  l>efore  us  and  we  find  that  it  is  a  leading  factor 
in  social  karyokinesis.  The  proud  scion  of  a  conquering  race  meets 
a  bright  representative  of  the  race  ho  has  regarded  as  inferior  and 
finds  that  he  may  he  much  his  sujw^rior  in  some  things,  or  at  lt:ust 
that  he  can  and  is  willing  to  l)e  useful  to  him  in  the  carrying  out 
of  cherished  objects,  an<l  his  ra<*e  prejudice  rapidly  melts  away  and 
he  joins  with  him  in  some  enterprise  that  contributes  to  general 
s(M'ial  development. 

But  interest  is  not  the  only  cementing  principle.  There  are  many 
other  oi>erations  which  at  a  certain  stage  of  development  insj)ire 
intense  activities  and  i)ossess  a  powerful  socializing  influence.    Such 

1  ••  Social  Control,"  p.  34S. 
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are  many  of  the  ways  of  pursuing  pleasure,  knowledge,  art,  science, 
and  philanthropy,  through  voluntary  organizations.  As  these  are 
forms  of  association  that  are  based  exclusively  on  personal  quali- 
ties—  affability,  zeal,  skill,  talent,  etc.  —  and  not  on  race  differ- 
ences, they  tend  to  break  down  race  barriers  and  unify  mankind 
through  the  recognition  of  true  personal  excellence. 

Finally,  the  time  usually  comes  sooner  or  later  when  the  state 
needs  the  physical  and  moral  support  of  the  lower  elements,  when 
outside  invaders  threaten  to  overrun  and  destroy  it  and  plant  an 
alien  race  over  even  the  race  that  boasts  of  its  own  conquests.  At 
such  times  the  more  numerous  subject  class  becomes  the  main 
dependence  and  to  it  the  new  state  usually  owes  its  preservation. 
When  this  is  the  case  two  other  unifying  sentiments  arise  —  a  dim 
sense  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes  and  a  lively 
sense  of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  subject  race.  These  work  together 
to  the  same  general  end  as  all  the  other  influences  named. 

Passing  over  many  other  equating  and  assimilating  influences, 
upon  which,  like  some  of  those  here  enumerated,  far  too  little  stress 
has  been  laid  by  those  who  have  worked  out  the  law  of  the  struggle 
of  races,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  mention  of  one  other,  which, 
though  in  fact  perhaps  the  most  vital  of  all,  has,  singularly  enough, 
been  almost  totally  overlooked.  This  is  what  I  shall  call  the  social 
chemistry  of  the  race  struggle,  and  which  begins  with  the  primary 
conquest  itself  and  continues  through  the  entire  assimilative  period. 
In  a  war  of  conquest  between  two  savage  or  barbaric  races  the 
women  of  the  conquered  race  are  always  appropriated  by  the  con- 
querors. There  is  never  any  such  race  antipathy  as  to  interfere 
with  the  free  play  of  the  reproductive  forces.  Aside  from  purposes 
of  lust,  there  exists  a  certain  intuitive  sense  that  the  mixture  of 
blood  conduces  to  race  vigor.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  rule 
of  exogamy  and  a  survival  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  human 
race  instincts.  Historic  examples  are  numerous,  the  most  cele- 
brated, perhaps,  being  that  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  That  this 
practice  was  in  full  force  among  the  Israelites  is  amply  attested  by 
Scriptural  passages.^ 

There  is  another  instinct  that  tends  in  the  same  direction,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  charm  of  sexual  novelty.  This  is  one 
aspect  of  a  very  comprehensive  principle  which  cannot  be  discussed 
1  See  especiaUy  Numbers  xxxi ;  Deuteronomy  xxi. 
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hi-re,  but  which  will  be  treated  ia  its  proper  place.  We  only  need 
to  note  the  fact,  so  vital  to  the  present  discussion,  that  between 
nuvs  that  are  not  too  different  from  each  other,  when  brought  into 
coiiUic*t  from  any  cause  the  sexes  are  strongly  attracted  to  each 
ochi^r.  Men  are  charmed  by  the  women  of  a  different  race,  and 
m « »men  are  not  less  strongly  drawn  toward  alien  men.  This  senti* 
t.i»'ut  is  heighteneil  by  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  race 
hatred  between  the  contending  races,  this  has  no  effect  to  cool  the 
arUor  of  the  sexes.  On  a  low  plane  of  culture  the  women  of  the 
conquered  race  are  systematically  appropriated  by  the  men  of 
the  c<inquering  race.  Nor  are  the  women  wholly  averse  to  this. 
Although  they  may  detest  the  race  that  has  subjugated  their  own, 
there  is  a  glamour  attached  to  the  successful  military  hero  that 
|iowerfully  attracts  women  under  all  circumstances.  Kace  misce- 
f^natiun  therefore  begins  immediately,  but  it  does  not  cease  after 
tli<*  subjugation  is  complete.  Tliroughout  all  the  stages  of  social 
karrokinesis  that  we  have  been  considering  it  is  constantly  going 
(ID.  All  attemi>ts  to  keep  the  superior  race  pure  fail  utterly,  and 
by  the  time  the  state  has  l)een  established  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
miit>  have  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  both  races.  The  formation  of 
s  p^fpf^f  therefore,  is  not  only  a  political,  civil,  and  social  process, 
but  it  is  also  largely  a  physiological  process. 

It  is  not  until  after  all  these  steps  have  been  taken,  occupying  a 
loDj^  I»enod  varying  in  different  cases,  that  a  new  race  is  created 
thnnigh  tlie  blending  of  the  two,  originally  hostile  and  antagonistic 
rai-t-s  the  active,  conquering  race  having,  as  it  were,  fecundated  the 
pA5aive  conquered  race,  introduced  the  elements  that  give  rise  to 
Df w  processes,  and,  by  a  cross  fertilization  of  cultures,  creattnl  a  new 
social  structure.     This  new  social  structure  is  a jM*opIe, 

n^  Xtiiifm,  —  All  i>ast  animosities  are  now  forgotten  and  the 
pfNv|i]e  thus  created  have  acquired  a  sense  of  luiity  and  solidarity. 
Titers  liegins  to  be  f(»rmed  a  national  sentiment  A  deej>-scatcd 
afftH-tion  grows  up  for  both  the  people  and  the  t4'rritory,  and  individ- 
naU  nmif  to  feel  that  they  have  what  they  call  a  Cfffntfnf,  This 
affection  is  filiid  from  the  sense  th.it  the  country  has  given  them 
birth,  and  in  most  languages  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  denotes 
jMt#-niity — }f*itrh,jMi(np,  Vattu-himl.  The  sentiment  that  it  inspires 
r>eeivea  a  name  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  is  called  iwitnotisnu 
This  sentiment  is  |>opularIy  regarded  as  a  very  high  one,  but  it  is  by 
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the  same  logic  that  places  maternal  love  on  such  an  exalted  throne, 
when  it  is  only  an  animal  instinct  and  common  to  all  mammals  at 
least,  also  to  birds,  and  probably  to  many  reptiles.  Condorcet  loved 
the  country  that  persecuted  him  and  drove  him  to  suicide,  and  in 
one  passage  ^  he  very  clearly  describes  the  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
giving  some  of  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  But  it 
is  not  a  very  exalted  sentiment  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  that 
by  which  animals  become  "  wonted "  to  the  particular  spot  where 
they  have  been  raised  with  no  reference  to  its  superiority  over  other 
places.  It  may  also  be  called  collective  egotism,  but  as  Spencer 
remarks,  "  while  excess  of  egotism  is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  fault, 
excess  of  patriotism  is  nowhere  regarded  as  a  fault."  *  Comte  rele- 
gated it  to  the  theological  stage,  its  place  being  taken  in  the  positive 
stage  by  humanitarianism,'*  Bagehot  called  it  "  territorial  sectarian- 
ism," and  Dr.  Johnson  characterized  it  as  "the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel." 

But  whatever  its  rank  as  a  human  affection,  patriotism  plays  an 
important  r61e  in  the  process  of  social  assimilation.  It  is  the  basis 
of  the  national  sentiment,  or  feeling  of  social  solidarity,  that  is 
essential  to  this  last  step  in  the  process  of  social  karyokinesis.  It 
marks  the  disappearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  tlie  initial  social 
dualism.  It  means  the  end  of  the  prolonged  race  struggle.  It  is 
the  final  truce  to  the  bitter  animosities  that  had  reigned  in  the 
group.  The  antagonistic  forces  have  spent  themselves,  social 
equilibrium  is  restored,  and  one  more  finished  product  of  social 
synergy  is  presented  to  the  world. 

Compound  Assimilation, — In  the  above  meager  sketch  I  have 
described  one  isolated  and  typical  case  of  the  simplest  form  of  social 
assimilation  by  conquest,  struggle,  compromise,  and  equilibration. 
It  is  not  of  course  to  be  supposed  that  all  cases  will  conform  in  all 
respects  to  this  norm,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  there  have  been 
deviations  from  it  that  can  be  called  generic.  But  what  is  specially 
to  be  noted  is  that  such  a  simple  case  is  theoretical,  and  that  in  fact 
all  the  known  historic  examples  are  complex  or  compound.  By  this 
I  mean  that  social  assimilation  is  a  process  of  social  aggregation  or 
recom pounding,  and  thus  conforms  in  this  respect  also  to  the  uni- 

1  "Tableau  historique  des  Progrbs  de  I'Esprit  humain,"  Paris,  1900,  p.  247. 

2  "Study  of  Sociolojo*/'  New  York,  1880,  p.  206. 
'"Politique  Positive,"  Vol.  II,  p.  147. 
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Tenal  procesa  going  on  in  nature.  I  have  assumed  two  coordinate 
ujci^  groups  as  units  of  aggregation,  coming  into  collision  with  the 
r>r5ultJi  described.  Such  cases  must  occasionally  occur  and  for 
them  the  description  given  is  accurate.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
tiiat  these  collisions  and  conjugations  of  races  have  been  going  on 
«*ver  sinc*e  man  emerged  from  the  animal  stage.  None  of  the  groups 
uf  which  we  have  any  historical  knowledge  are  thus  simple.  The 
«:dxhe»t  conjugations  were  doubtless  peat^eful.  Hordes  coalesced 
ujto  clans  and  clans  into  tribes  during  the  early  idyllic  period.  The 
dtnigK'le  did  not  begin  till  by  the  fiction  of  the  couvade  the  patri- 
^u-vhal  system  succeeded  the  age  of  mother  right.  Doubtless  there 
hare  been  numberless  cases  of  the  clash  of  patriarchal  tribes  as  sim- 
I'lf  as  the  one  described.  But  the  historic  cases  enumerated  by 
<»umplowicz,  Ratzenhofer,  Vaccaro,  and  De  Greef  are  all  later  and 
i •'tween  compound  races.  The  process  has  to  be  gone  through  with 
«»vpr  and  over  again.  A  nation  is  fully  developed  according  to  this 
ftru'ess,  when  another  more  vigorous  nation  that  has  been  similarly 
fanned  sweeps  down  upon  it  and  subdues  it.  Then  the  entire  series 
of  fftf  p!i  has  to  be  rc|)eated  on  a  higher  plane,  and  all  these  elements 
D)u»t  be  again  assimilated  by  the  same  slow  process.  A  new  state, 
a  tit*w  }MH)pIe,  a  new  nation,  have  to  be  created  by  the  same  synergetic 
principle.  But  even  this  is  not  safe.  While  it  was  incubating  other 
fttates,  peoples,  nations,  were  also  slowly  coming  into  being,  des- 
tintni,  by  further  conjuncture,  to  become  the  rivals  of  the  other,  and 
h*}  on  forever.  Races,  states,  peoples,  nations  are  always  forming, 
al«ray!i  ac^^ressing,  always  clashing  and  clinching,  and  struggling 
for  the  mastery,  and  the  long,  painful,  wasteful,  but  always  fruitful 
Ct-^ tat  inn  must  be  renewed  and  re|)eated  again  and  again.  Nor  need 
thf"  Mwial  units  always  lie  of  the  same  order.  Conjuncture  is  as 
Kkt-ly  to  take  place  between  races  of  different  orders  as  between 
tli.'M'  of  the  same  order.  For  example  the  coiKjuering  race  may 
luiv«»  rf'sult4*4l  fn)ra  a  third  or  fourth  assimilation,  while  the  con- 
•lti4>red  race  may  only  re])re8ent  a  second  assimilation,  and  have 
tht-rrfore  acquired  an  inferior  degree  of  social  efficiency.  An  extreme 
of  this  case  is  where  a  MMtalled  enlightened  nation  occupies  a  region 
inhabited  by  savages.  The  former  may  have  undergcme  twenty 
afi&imilations  while  the  latter  may  be  still  almost  in  their  idyllic 
stage,  or  I>urkheim*s  stage  of  simple  segmentation.  In  the  casp  of 
thf  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  exam])li\  it  is 
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easy  to  trace  five  or  six  assimilations  almost  within  historic  time, 
and  yet  the  last  assimilation  is  so  complete  that,  except  in  parts  of 
Ireland,  loyalty  and  patriotism  are  at  high  water  mark.  Nearly  the 
same  is  true  of  France  and  Germany,  but  the  case  is  very  different 
in.  Austria.  Here  the  process  of  assimilation  is  incomplete,  but  it  is 
progressing  appreciably.  But  the  several  races  that  are  now  under- 
going social  assimilation  in  the  Austrian  empire — Magyars,  Czechs, 
Poles,  Styrians,  etc.  —  are  for  the  most  part  old  nations  that  have  each 
long  ago  gone  through  the  process,  and  doubtless,  if  their  entire  his- 
tory could  be  traced,  any  one  of  them  would  be  found  to  be  a  social 
unit  of  an  advanced  order. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  all  that  has  been  said  does  not 
apply  to  races  so  different  that  they  will  not  mix,  and  one  of  which 
is  so  inferior  to  the  other  that  subjugation  is  very  easy.  The  princi- 
pal answer  to  this  objection  has  already  been  given,  viz.,  that  these 
are  cases  in  which  social  units  of  very  different  orders  of  assimi- 
lation happen  to  collide.  The  so-called  low  races  of  men  have  very 
little  social  efficiency.  Social  efficiency,  as  shown  in  Chapter  III, 
is  the  result  of  achievement.  It  was  impossible  in  that  chapter 
to  explain  by  what  process  human  achievement  is  made  possible. 
We  can  now  see  that  social  achievement  is  only  possible  through 
human  institutions,  and  all  the  higher  and  more  developed  institu- 
tions are  the  outcome  of  social  assimilation.  Those  social  units 
called  states,  peoples,  and  nations  are  of  all  orders,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  assimilations.  Every  assimilation  is  a  fresh  cross 
fertilization  of  cultures,  and  renders  the  resulting  social  unit  more 
and  more  stable  and  solid.  That  is,  it  gives  it  more  and  more  social 
efficiency,  and  it  thereby  becomes  increasingly  capable  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  full  sense  of  my  definition.  The  most  efficient  of  all 
races  are  those  that  lie  directly  in  the  track  of  civilization,  and 
which  have  never  had  their  connection  with  the  past  cut  off  or 
interrupted.  *  Through  this  continuity  of  the  social  germ  plasm, 
accompanied  by  repeated  crossing  of  the  highest  strains,  the  maxi- 
mum social  efficiency  and  the  maximum  achievement  are  secured. 
Eaees  that  have  lived  wholly  off  this  line  of  historic  development, 
that  have  been,  as  it  were,  side-tracked,  that  have  been  long  undis- 
turbed and  never  subjugated,  have  only  slightly  felt  the  power  of 
social  synergy,  and  have  been  left  far  behind  in  the  race.  It  is  not 
so  much  their  mental  inferiority,  though  mind  obeys  the  Lamarckian 
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Liw  of  exercise,  and  is  strengthened  by  every  fresh  effort  put  forth. 
But  these  races  possess  all  the  elements  of  development,  and  have 
only  lacked  the  opportunity  which  comes  only  through  the  struggle 
of  races  and  repeated  social  assimilations. 

The  only  kind  of  social  assimilation  that  is  increasingly  fertile  is 
that  between  races  that  occupy  substantially  the  same  social  posi- 
tJo».  The  case  is  very  similar  to  that  of  sexual  reproduction.  For 
Mi^essful  crossing  the  individuals  must  belong  to  the  same  sptfcies 
ami  not  be  too  different  With  these  limitations  the  more  they  ditfer 
tiie  U'tter.  It  must  l)e  true  crossing  of  stocks  and  not  hybridization, 
or  the  crossing  of  different  species.  The  social  groups  must,  so  to 
HTM*ak«  belong  to  the  same  species.  The  difference  between  a  modem 
civilized  race  and  a  savage  race  may  be  called  a  specific  difference, 
and  while  physiologically,  the  individuals  may  be  perfectly  fertile 
infer  m,  the  races  as  such  can  only  hybridize,  with  much  the  same 
rv^ult  s  as  attend  hybridization  in  animals. 

Pitcific  AMimiiatiou.  —  A  final  question  remains.  Is  this,  then, 
the  only  possible  kind  of  social  assimilation?  Is  it  only  through 
war,  conquest,  and  subjugation  that  social  structures  must  be  formed  ? 
The  answer  is  yes  and  no,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  But  the 
<irily  answer  needed  here  is  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
and,  indeed,  of  Part  II  of  this  work,  as  its  title  denotes,  is  to  study 
tli«*  gmtM  of  society.  Pure  sociology  need  scarcely  go  beyond  this, 
although  it  is  not  altogether  confined  to  it  The  object  has  not  been 
h<^re  to  show  what  man  in  the  social  state  may  and  will  do.  The 
ohjeet  has  lieen  to  show  how  man  entered  the  social  state  and  what 
tlie  social  state  is  that  he  has  entered.  Whatever  may  happen  in 
-"X'if'ty  after  it  is  fully  formed,  the  truth  remains  that  thus  far  there 
\lJL^  U^n  only  one  way  by  which  society  has  been  formed,  and  that 
\^  through  social  assimilation  by  conquest,  struggle,  caste,  inequality, 
rv^itcnation,  concession,  compromise,  equilibration,  and  final  inter- 
a<'tinn,  ooo{)eration,  miscegenation,  coalescence,  unification,  consoli- 
dation, and  solidarization. 

But  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  there  are  other  forms  of  social 
a^Mmilation,  late  derivative,  pacific  forms,  that  have  already  begun 
U»  operate  in  advanced  societies,  and  that  may  ultimately  8ui)orsede 
the  original,  s{Nmtaneous,  natural  method.  It  may  well  he  that  thn 
Ma«f  great  historic  line  of  social  evolution  has  well-nigh  reached  its 
t^nn  in  the  direction  of  forcible  consolidation,  and  that  an  era  of 
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peaceful  rivalry  and  friendly  emulation  is  about  to  be  inaugurated, 
but  the  world  has  evidently  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  war 
shall  cease  and  where  the  millennium  shall  be  ushered  in.  We  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter  why  this  is  so,  and  shall  consider  certain 
reasons  for  thinking,  and  perhaps  for  hoping,  that  it  may  never  reach 
that  point. 

Our  chapter  is  already  too  long.  To  consider  adequately  all  the 
supplementary  forms  of  social  assimilation  would  unduly  extend  it, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  are  the  forms  commonly  treated, 
while  the  primary,  original,  and  true  natural  form  has  been  neglected 
except  by  the  few  authors  named,  there  seems  no  need  of  entering 
into  the  more  detailed  internal  movements  in  society,  most  of  which 
after  all  are  simply  the  normal  and  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
great  struggle  in  its  later  modified  phases. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  considerations  set  forth  in  this  chapter  will 
be  sufficient  to  furnish  a  just  conception  of  what  constitutes  social 
statics,  and  that  however  much  sociologists  may  differ  with  regard 
to  the  classification  and  terminology  of  sociology,  it  need  not  longer 
be  said  that  the  views  of  those  who  recognize  a  science  or  subscience 
of  social  mechanics,  treating  of  social  statics  and  social  dynamics, 
are  vaguely  and  confusedly  entertained.  To  my  own  mind  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  definite  branch  of  science  than 
that  of  social  statics  as  here  presented.  It  cannot  be  confounded 
with  any  other  science  or  domain  of  natural  law,  and  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter  that  it  is  as  clearly  marked  off  from  social  dynamics 
as  from  all  other  sciences,  although  it  is  its  natural  prelude  and  its 
study  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  study  of  social  dynamics,  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  it  as  a  basis. 

Postscript.  —  This  chapter  was  written  as  it  now  stands  from 
Dec.  8  to  29,  1901.  On  Feb.  11,  1902,  I  listened  to  the  address 
of  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes  as  retiring  president  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Washington  on  the  origin,  development,  and 
probable  destiny  of  the  races  of  men.  Although  working  in  the 
same  building  with  him  I  had  never  conversed  with  him  on  these 
subjects  and  had  no  idea  of  what  his  views  were.  I  was  therefore 
both  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  broad  philosophical  grounds 
taken  in  his  address,  and  doubly  so  as  they  harmonized  so  completely 
with  my  own  views  as  already  expressed  in  this  chapter.  The 
reader  of  his  address  and  of  the  chapter,  in  the  absence  of  this  state- 
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menty  might  well  infer  that  we  had  compared  notes  and  aimed  only 
to  present  the  same  truth  from  our  two  points  of  view,  the  anthro- 
pological and  the  sociological.  We  have  indeed  discussed  the  sub- 
ject since  the  delivery  of  his  address,  but  he  has  had  no  more 
occasion  for  modifying  his  views  than  have  I  for  modifying  mine, 
and  neither  his  address  nor  my  chapter  has  undergone  any  change. 
Notwithstanding  this  complete  harmony,  I  freely  confess  that  the 
anthro[K>logical  view  so  ably  presented  by  Professor  Holmes,  greatly 
illuminates  my  sociological  presentation,  and  with  his  courteous 
sanction  I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  embody  in  this  postscript  to 
the  chapter  so  much  of  his  address  as  bears  most  directly  upon 
the  vital  questions  involved.  His  address  is  now  (Aug.  15, 1902) 
passing  through  the  press,  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number 
(July-September)  of  the  American  Anthropologist^  and  he  has  gener- 
ously allowed  me  to  make  the  following  extract  from  the  proofs  now 

in  his  hands,  including 
one  of  the  numerous  fig- 
ures, prepared  with  the 
skill  and  finish  character- 
istic of  one  of  America's 
first  artists,  as  he  is  also 
one  of  America's  leading 
anthropologists,  geolo- 
gists, and  men  of  sci- 
Ul  ence  —  rare  combination 

in  these  days  of  scien- 
tific specialization. 

I  wish  now  to  combine 
in  a  single  diagram  (K)  a 
summary  of  my  conception 
of  the  development  of  tho 
species  and  the  races  from 
the  period  of  specialization 
.  of  the  anthropoids  up  to 

the  present  time.    The  side 

lines  in  this  diagram  stand 

for  the  limits  of  the  world 

l>i»c.A«r-Hlicwi»toHirlnofa»#ir«,n«/7om^(A>ii.T..r-   within  which  the  branch. 

tiM-r  tlm#,  •epwmdon  Into  rmof«  throoirh  i»4.1«tlon  In  Po»t-  injr  tree  of   the  Ifominifitr 
Jwrtimry  tim*  \r, «..  n,  h,  ami  thr^irrtlc  Mornlliitf  of  »ll  form*         " 

In  ^ltar«  tlinv      Th«  MtHurmt«  lin<>it  In  r»rh  coliimn  r<>|>r«>-  (a)  SJtrin^S  Up.  The  tion- 

•rnt  ruiMit  froaM  parting  And  ttia  mure  or  lc%«  fully            ..if  a-     ^ 

raiatucipr     •      »^  »^     •        ^  '    zontal     lines      connecting 
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across,  mark  the  periods  by  means  of  which  we  separate  the  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 

The  first  period  (i)  is  that  which  witnessed  the  specialization  of  the 
group  of  creatures  (a)  from  which  man  sprang.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
corresponding  somewhat  closely  to  the  Tertiary  period  as  formulated  by  geol- 
ogists. We  know  not  the  exact  number  of  closely  related  branches  at  that 
time,  but  it  is  held  that  the  prospective  human  stem  flourished  and  rose 
above  the  others.  In  the  diagram  the  collateral  branches  b,  c,  d,  e,  are  left 
undeveloped  in  order  that  Homo  (a)  may  have  a  clear  field  —  in  order  that 
we  may  illustrate  more  clearly  the  manner  in  which  this  group,  acconliiig 
to  our  best  interpretation,  spread  from  its  natal  district  and  occupied  the 
habitable  world. 

That  the  home  of  the  human  precursor  was,  at  this  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment, restricted  in  area  is  assumed  on  reasonable  grounds.  The  apes  and 
monkeys  of  to-day,  which  are  believed  to  correspond  in  grade  of  developin«*ni 
to  the  human  stock  of  the  natal  period,  are  not  widely  distributed,  hut 
occupy  very  restricted  areas  and  such  as  are  particularly  suited  to  their 
arboreal  habits  and  their  rather  delicate  constitutions.  There  \a  no  reason 
to  believe  that  man  at  a  corresponding  stage  was  more  hardy,  more  enter- 
prising, or  more  widely  scattered. 

In  the  diagram,  therefore,  the  stem  A  is  made  narrow  below,  widening 
upward,  thus  suggesting  expansion  of  area  with  increase  in  numbers,  energy, 
and  intelligence.  This  expansion  was,  no  doubt,  very  slow  and  may  or  may 
not  have  extended  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  land  area  occupied,  but  it 
w^as  prophetic  of  the  greater  expansions  to  be  realized  in  period  ii.  We  can- 
not know  in  just  what  part  of  the  world  these  events  took  place,  just  whrn* 
the  prehuman  group  was  transmuted  into  the  human.  It  may  have  ht*en  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Eurasia,  Eurafrica,  Iximuria,  or  America,  but  this 
does  not  matter  here.  We  reach  the  conclusion  that  at  or  near  the  cUwt*  of 
Tertiary  time  (period  i)  the  change  occurred  and  that  upright,  self-conscious 
man  took  his  place  i>ermanently  in  the  van  of  progress.  We  conceive 
further  that,  about  this  time,  the  continents  assumed  approximately  their 
present  dimensions  and  relations  and  that  this  creature  man,  breaking  ovtLT 
the  barriers  that  formerly  hedged  him  in,  was  ready  to  engage  in  tlieir  con- 
quest. The  simple,  initial,  integrats  jwriod  of  his  career  had  now  closed, 
and  a  period  of  manelous  expansion  suix»rvened  (i^eriod  ii). 

Spreading  gradually  into  the  various  continental  areas  the  incipient 
human  groups,  as  yet  reasonably  homogeneous  in  charact<»r,  became  widely 
separated.  Some  were  quite  completely  isolated  and  went  their  separat4» 
ways,  becoming  sharply  demarcated  from  the  rest  Othei-s  less  fully  isolat***! 
continued  to  intermingle  along  the  margins  of  the  areas  occupied,  so  that 
gradations  of  characters  occur,  and  in  some  cases  the  resulting  hybrid  peoples 
have  probably  occupied  separate  areas  long  enough  to  become  well-establishwi 
varieties.  Three  or  four  groups  only  became  so  widely  separated  and  fixed 
in  physical  charact«»rs  that  students  are  agreed  to  call  them  separate  nco^ 
but  these  comprise  the  great  l»ody  of  mankind. 

The  line  marking  the  close  of  i>eriod  ii  stands  for  the  present  time,  and 
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F,  G.  R,  and  1  ftre  the  races  now  in  eWdence.  Let  us  consider  what  is  hap- 
prning  along  tiiis  line  to-day.  The  end  of  the  second  period  —  the  isolated 
«{iccializin};  (leriod  —  has  come  for  the  races,  and  changes  of  a  momentous 
kiufi  are  lieing  initiated.  Man  has  8i)read  and  occupied  the  world,  and 
th<f  reMilting  isolations  and  partial  isolations  on  continent  and  island  of 
fft^«f>l«*M  having  meager  artificial  means  of  transportation,  have  brought 
aliuut,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  variations  called  races;  but  the  period 
of  s:roup  ijM>lation  and  consequent  race  specialization  is  at  an  end.  In 
tht*  la»t  few  hundred  years  the  sea-going  ship  and  the  railway  have  been 
iuv<>nt#>d  and  the  extremes  of  the  world  are  no  farther  apart  than  were  the 
<ilj««<iu*  shores  of  a  good-sized  island  when,  a  little  while  ago,  all  men  went 
aff<K.  TIm  period  of  differentiation  is  closed  forever  and  the  period  of 
nniv^rivU  integration  is  upon  us.  We  do  not  oi^e  how  rapid  these  move- 
aients  are,  but  contrasted  with  the  changes  of  earlier  days  they  are  as  a 
hurricane  com|)ared  with  the  morning  zephyr.  The  continent  of  America 
Has  changed  its  inhabitants  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  Asia,  Africa, 
Auvtralia,  and  tlie  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  in  the  throes  of  race  disintegra- 
tion. To-day  each  man  may  go  two  hundred  and  forty  times  around  the 
world  in  bis  short  lifetime.  A  single  individual  may  be  the  parent  of  pro- 
gt^y  in  every  important  land  area  of  the  world ;  and  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning —  thn  first  few  hundred  years — of  a  period  to  which  millions  must  be 
a**>tcnf*d.  Then  how  shall  we  project  the  lines  of  the  diagram  into  the 
futon*  ?    There  can  be  but  one  answer. 

Vff^  bripfly  we  may  outline  the  inevitable  course  of  human  history.  In 
fv^rimi  III  the  raceH  will  fade  out  and  disappi*ar  as  the  combined  result  of 
iui«^*genati<>n  and  the  blotting  out  of  the  weaker  branches.  The  world 
m  ill  Ite  fiUeil  to  overflowing  with  a  generalized  race  in  which  the  doniinat- 
inj;  bl(MMi  will  be  that  of  the  race  that  to-day  has  the  strongest  claim 
pliVMcally  and  intellectually  to  take  possession  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
land  and  the  sea.  Blood  and  culture  will  be  cosnioiK)litan.  Man,  occupy- 
ing every  available  foot  of  land  on  the  glol>e,  will  be  a  closer  unit  than  he 
«a«  on  the  day  far  liack  in  i^eriod  i,  when,  in  a  limited  area  hidden  away  in 
the  bnia^i  expanse  of  some  unidentified  continent,  the  agencies  of  sjiecializa- 
tion  fir'tt  shafM^d  up  the  si>ecies.* 

To  the  fully  develoi)e<l  and  completely  emancipated  man  of  our 
time  tlu»  ra^es  of  men,  and  even  the  human  race  at  large,  soem 
roarse,  backward,  benighted,  uninteresting,  and  repugnant  It  is 
onlj  from  tliat  higher  ground  of  the  philosopher  that  they  acquire 
an  interest  and  bt^come  an  object  worthy  of  thought  and  attention. 
This  is  almost  wholly  due  to  tlie  j)0H8ibilities  that  tliey  embody. 
Wien  we  contemplate  the  rehatively  brief  time  that  man  has  ocou- 

'  **  Sketch  f»f  the  OrlKin«  Development,  and  probable  r)e«»tiny  of  the  Races  of  Men." 
Afl(lre«inf  Friife^tr  WilUiim  H.  H«ilmo«».  dollver*»d  Feb.  II.  ijurj,  nn  Retiring  Presi- 
dent of  th«  Anthrop<do|fical  S<x'M»tv  of  WaHliiii^rtoti.  Amtncnn  Anthnnnthtfjist^  X.  8., 
V.d.  IV.  No.  3,  July-September,  llOJ,  pp.  'M\\\-:^.\\  (srr  pp.  ;'.h7-:RH)). 
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pied  this  planet,  as  shown  by  the  cosmologieal  perspective  (supra, 
pp.  38-40),  and  connect  it  with  what  he  has  already  achieved  (see 
Chapters  III,  XIX,  XX),  we  have  a  basis  for  reflection  upon  the 
future.  It  is  common  in  all  such  speculations  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  an  ultimate  decline  of  life  on  the  globe,  due 
to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  general  condi- 
tions of  dissolution  as  the  sure  sequence  of  evolution  taught  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  Without  questioning  the  general  soundness  of 
this  view  in  the  abstract,  it  is  so  frequently  brought  in  that  it 
seems  proper  to  point  out  that  certain  important  truths  are  usually 
overlooked.  Conscious  humanity  has  oc<5upied  about  one  five  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary.  There 
is  certainly  no  probability  that  the  conditions  of  existence  on  the 
globe  will  begin  to  decline  within  a  period  less  than  the  whole  of 
Tertiary  time.  The  culminating  point  is  at  least  as  remote  as  three 
million  years  from  now.  But  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  one 
million  years.  That  length  of  time  is  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
sane  philosophy  infinite.  Any  speculation  beyond  it  is  utterly 
devoid  of  practicality.  We  may  therefore  for  all  practical  purposes 
calculate  that  physical  conditions  will  always  be  at  least  as  favor- 
able as  they  are  at  present. 

These  reflections  have  been  called  forth  by  the  short  concluding 
part  of  Professor  Holmes's  address,  which  indeed  was  omitted  from 
the  address  as  delivered,  but  which  now  appears.  It  does  no  harm 
for  the  sake  of  a  symmetrical  scheme,  to  look  forward  to  the  end, 
but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  this  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
theoretical  and  speculative,  and  we  may  concentrate  our  attention 
upon  that  period  which  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  which  is  no 
longer  a  speculation,  but  is  a  legitimate  and  irresistible  deduction 
from  all  the  facts,  the  period  in  which  the  races  of  men  shall  have 
all  become  assimilated,  and  when  there  shall  be  but  one  race  of 
men  —  the  human  race.  That  period,  as  I  have  said,  is  likely  to 
last  at  least  a  million  years,  probably  as  many  as  three  million, 
the  assumed  duration  of  Cenozoic  time,  and  possibly  much  longer. 
Let  any  one  attempt  to  figure  to  himself  the  possibilities  involved 
in  such  a  truth ! 
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CHAPTER  XI 
SOCIAL  DYNAMICS 

As  social  statics  has  to  do  with  the  creation  of  an  equilibrium 
among  the  forces  of  human  society,  so  it  may  be  inferred  in  advance 
that  social  dynamics  must  have  to  do  with  some  manner  of  disturb- 
ance in  the  social  equilibrium.  But  surely  it  cannot  relate  to  the 
disruption  or  disintegration  of  the  social  structures  that  have  been 
M  slowly  and  painfully  wrought  by  the  rhythmic  strife  of  social 
synergy.  And  as  we  found  that  neither  the  growth,  the  multiplica- 
tiiin,  nor  the  iierfectionment  of  social  structures  involved  any  dy- 
tianiic  principle,  we  have  yet  to  learn  wherein  essentially  consists 
the  condition  that  is  truly  dynamic.  This  should  be  postulated  at 
the  outset,  as  the  necessary  starting  point  in  the  treatment  of  social 
dynamics.  This  postulate  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form :  In 
all  dejMirtmmts  of  nature  where  the  statical  condition  is  represented  by 
strwtureSf  the  dyiuimic  condition  consists  in  some  change  in  the  type  of 
sHrh  structures.  To  revert  to  the  illustration  used  in  connection  with 
the  perfectionment  of  structures,  an  "  improvement "  in  an  invention 
must  involve  some  additional  principle  on  which  the  apparatus 
works,  so,  in  order  to  constitute  a  dynamic  condition,  a  structure, 
whether  cosmic,  organic,  or  social,  must  undergo  some  change  in  its 
tyjie,  whereby  its  relations  to  the  environment  become  different  from 
those  previously  sustained. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI  that  the  word  dynamic  was  used 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  narrower  sense.  In  the  broader  sense 
It  relat4*s  to  force  in  general  according  to  its  etymology,  and  was 
there  used  in  this  sense  in  defining  the  term  dynamic  agent.  In  its 
narrower  sense  it  implies  a  movement.  This  is  the  principal  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  concrete  sciences.  The  difference  between 
mere  motion  in  bodies  and  such  a  movement  consists  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  jiredicated  of  structures,  and  the  movement 
rrm^istH  in  the  gradual  change  taking  pla<H»  in  the  tyjie  of  th^'se 
Atnictures.     The  term  has  been  so  used  in  its  application  to  chemis- 
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try,  biology,  psychology,  economics,  and  sociology.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  will  be  used  in  this  chapter.  The  process  by  which 
structures  are  produced  is  not  a  dynamic  process.  Structures  repre- 
sent a  condition  of  equilibrium  and  are  the  normal  result  of  the 
equilibration  of  conflicting  forces.  But  no  dynamic  phenomena  can 
take  place  until  structures  are  formed.  Just  here  is  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  dynamic  and  kinetic  phenomena,  which  are  so 
commonly  confounded.  The  motions  that  take  place  prior  to  equili- 
bration, the  unrestrained  motions  in  all  things  in  their  primitive 
state,  are  kinetic.  But  these  produce  nothing.  They  are  lost.  Un- 
bridled forces  running  to  waste  or  producing  destructive  effects  ujx)n 
all  structures  in  their  way  are  kinetic  manifestations  of  force.  They 
construct  nothing.  Construction  is  only  possible  through  equilibra- 
tion. Statics  does  not  imply  inactivity  or  quiescence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  represents  increased  intensity,  and  this  is  what  constructs. 
Dynamic  movements  are  confined  to  structures  already  formed  and, 
as  stated,  consist  in  changes  in  the  type  of  these  structures.  But 
the  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  not  for  one  moment  must  the 
organic  nature  of  the  structure  be  lost  or  endangered.  The  change 
of  type  must  be  brought  about  without  destroying  or  injuring  the 
structure.  It  is  a  differential  process  and  takes  place  by  infinitesimal 
increments  or  changes.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  process  of  petri- 
faction, in  which  every  particle  of  the  vegetable  substance  is  replaced 
by  an  exactly  equivalent  particle  of  mineral  substance,  so  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  the  minutest 
structures  and  even  the  color  being  exactly  reproduced. 

This  differential  process  is  what  characterizes  evolution,  and  the 
contrast  so  often  popularly  made  between  evolution  and  revolution 
is  the  contrast  between  a  truly  dynamic  process  and  a  merely  kinetic 
process  which  breaks  up  and  destroys  existing  structures  in  order  to 
make  new  ones.  The  structures  destroyed  by  revolution  are  organic. 
I.e.,  genetic  structures.  It  has  taken  ages  to  produce  them  through 
the  secular  process  of  social  assimilation  described  in  the  last  chajH 
ter.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  them,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  create  artificial  structures.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  is  done  in  cades 
of  complete  revolution;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
ever  was  a  complete  revolution,  and  what  have  been  called  revolu- 
tions have  only  partially  destroyed  the  previous  structures.  Very 
soon  after  they  are  over  there  results  an  effort  to  go  back  and  gather 
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up  every  reranant  of  the  former  order  and  embody  it  in  the  new  arti- 
ficial structure.  After  the  frenzy  is  over  it  is  soon  seen  that  human 
wisdom  is  inadequate  artificially  to  replace  the  time-honored  institu- 
tions wliich  it  has  required  ages  to  create,  and  a  reaction  usually 
bets  in,  resulting  in  a  return,  temporary  at  least,  to  conditions  as  near 
as  }ius$ible  to  those  that  existed  before  the  revolution. 

Social  Progress 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  order  and  progress  as  opposites,  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  regressive  tendencies  are 
dwiamic  as  well  as  ]>rogressive  ones.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in 
liMW  fur  this  is  true  and  also  what  qualifications  it  requires.  For 
th«»  pr»*sent  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  true  relation  between 
onN  r  and  i»rogress  and  to  show  in  what  the  latter  really  consists. 
A <^ timing  th<it  the  differential  changes  that  take  place  in  the  types 
of  siK-ial  structures  are  advantageous  or  in  the  direction  of  struc- 
tural advance,  a  dynamic  movement  becomes  synonymous  with 
Hnial  i>rogTCss,  The  structure  represents  equilibrium,  and  as  it 
nni.Ht  remain  intact  and  still  constantly  undergo  change  it  represents 
a  iiioving  e(|uilibrium.  As  change  in  the  tyi)e  of  structure  presup- 
jwt^en  structure  to  Ik?  changed,  it  is  clear  that  progress  presupposes 
<»pier.  Order  is  therefore  the  necessary  bjLsis  of  progress,  its  essen- 
t;:u  r<»ndition.  This  shows  more  clearly  than  any  other  view  point 
ruxiUl  do,  not  only  why  social  statics  must  he  taken  into  the  account, 
b'.t  also  why  in  the  treatment  of  social  mechanics  social  statics  must 
pr^*»Ml«»  Micial  dynamics.  When  their  true  relations  are  i>erceived  it 
lft*ii>ni«*s  apparent  that  the  latter  cannot  l)e  understood  until  a  clear 
cniicpption  of  the  former  has  l)een  gained.  But  the  literature  of 
s<icioli)gy  funiishes  no  clew  whaU^ver  to  these  relatitms  or  to  the 
n-al  nature  of  either.  Comte  saw  and  said  that  ])r()gress  is,  as  he 
f xpn*HS«*d  it,  *•  the  development  of  order,"  '  but  that  he  r(»ally  con- 
mvofl  the  principle  of  social  statics  as  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter 
there  is  no  evidence  in  his  works.  I  shall  in  this  chapter  also  show 
that  he  did  not  pro[)erly  conceive  the  nature  of  social  dynamics, 
although  he  defined  it  and  treated  it  at  great  length.     Nor  can  it  l)e 

*  •*  r*e«t  minsi  qae  j*ai  ronstmit  lo  (rntod  aphorisnie  iWM-ii^loRlqup  (h  prot/ren  *-$(  le 
Hrt^/t*l>i^$t*fnttUi*ordre)  iiur  lequel  reiK»se  Unit  c6  tniiiv."  **  Politique  Positive,** 
V«»l  1,  pp.  45H-ia5.  In  th<»  Mvood  voluinr  (p.  41)  he  re|>eHt»  thU  nphorisin  and  nays 
Uiai  Im  estabUahed  It  **poar  lier  partoat  Ye*  loii  dynainiquea  aux  loii  utatlquea.'* 
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denied  that  his  view  of  social  dynamics  as  historical  progress  is  both 
true  and  vital.  It  is  not  opposed  to  any  other  true  view  and  does 
not  in  the  least  conflict  with  what  will  be  said  in  this  chapter,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  social  mechanics  in  a  sci- 
entific sense.  Comte's  able  treatise  on  social  dynamics,  beginning 
with  the  last  chapter  (51st  lecture,  p.  442)  of  Vol.  IV  of  the  "  Posi- 
tive .Philosophy  "  and  continuing  through  Vols.  V  and  VI,  is  a  mas- 
terly development  of  the  doctrine  of  Condorcet,  earlier  formulated 
by  Leibnitz  in  the  phrase  that  "the  present  is  pregnant  with  the 
future."  But  this  does  not  show  how  social  progress  takes  place, 
i.e.,  the  principle  or  principles  through  which  progressive  agencies 
work.  All  these  philosophers  had  a  sort  of  prophetic  ken  which 
enabled  them  to  see  in  a  vague  way  the  truth  of  social  progress,  and 
Comte's  aphorism  above  quoted  is  a  typical  prophetic  or  poetic  idea 
as  I  defined  it  in  Chapter  V.  It  has  the  requisite  vagueness  and 
will  bear  the  closest  analysis,  but  it  explains  nothing. 

Although  sociologists  have  never  formulated  the  principle  of  social 
statics,  still  most  of  their  works  deal  with  it  because  they  treat  of 
.social  structures.  They  do  not  explain  how  social  structures  are 
formed  but  they  treat  them  as  finished  products.  Their  work  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  systematist  in  botany  or  zoology 
who  describes  species  and  regards  them  as  unalterably  fixed.  In 
biology  it  has  now  been  learned  that  species  are  not  fixed  but  varia- 
ble, and  that  there  has  been  a  perpetual  transmutation  of  species. 
This  is  dynamic,  as  the  other  is  .static  biology.  And  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  up  the  study  of  plants  and  animals,  considered  as  fin- 
ished products,  merely  because  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  are 
undergoing  slow  changes.  It  is  just  as  easy  and  just  as  important 
to  describe  and  classify  species  as  it  was  before  the  theory  of  trans- 
mutation was  established.  It  is  the  same  in  sociology.  Social 
statics,  like  biological  statics,  is  a  theoretical  science.  It  assumes 
the  fixity  of  human  institutions  in  order  to  study  them,  abstracts 
for  the  moment  the  idea  of  movement  or  change,  and  deals  with 
society  at  a  given  point  of  time.  It  takes,  as  it  were,  an  instan- 
taneous photograph  of  society,  transfers  it  to  the  sociological  labora- 
tory, and  studies  it  at  leisure.  That  picture  at  least  will  not  change, 
and  while  the  institutions  themselves  may  be  transforming,  the  one 
thus  stereotyped  can  be  investigated  at  leisure.  Or,  reverting  again 
to  biology,  the  statical  sociologist  may  be  compared  to  the  naturalist, 
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who,  although  he  may  be  an  evolutionist,  nevertheless  secures  his 
specimens  in  the  traditional  way  and  places  them  in  his  cabinet 
A  dried  plant,  a  stuffed  bird,  a  mounted  butterfly  or  chloroformed 
beetle,  is  not  going  to  change  in  his  hands,  and  he  may  let  the  live 
things  go  on  and  change  all  they  may,  his  specimens  at  least  are 
fixeiL  In  fact,  however,  all  transformations,  social  as  well  as 
ortranic,  are  secular,  and  their  movements  can  only  be  seen  with 
the  eye  of  reason,  so  that  human  institutions  as  well  as  vegetable 
mod  animal  species  are,  for  all  purposes  of  investigation  virtually 
fixe<lf  and  the  simple  knowledge  that  they  are  changing  need  not 
disturb  their  quiet  study  any  more  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
earth  with  all  that  is  on  it  is  swiftly  flying  through  space  need  dis- 
turb the  oi)erations  of  men  inhabiting  its  surface. 

Nfvertheless,  the  dynamic  condition  exists  and  much  of  the 
rhan^  is  in  the  direction  of  progress.  I  am  using  the  term  prog- 
r^AA  here  in  the  same  sense  that  is  given  it  in  treating  of  organic 
ffnns.  We  saw  in  Chapter  V  that  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
nature  at  the  present  stage  in  the  history  of  this  planet  evolution  is 
taking  place,  i.p.,  things  are  changing  by  a  series  of  steps  which  is 
an  asrending  and  not  a  descending  series.  In  general,  the  movement 
is  in  the  direction  of  higher  types  of  structure  having  greater  differ- 
entiation and  more  complete  integration  of  their  parts.  What  is  true 
c*f  the  organic  world  is. true  of  human  institutions.  We  have  only  to 
l<x>k  back  over  the  brief  span  of  human  history  covered  by  the  writ- 
ten reronls  to  see  that  this  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  two 
or  thrfH*  thousand  years,  but  especially  so  far  as  regards  the  histori- 
cal races.  It  is  probably  true  only  to  a  less  degree  of  the  rest  of 
mafikind.  It  is  also  a  safe  inference  that  what  we  can  thus  plainly 
see  at  the  end  of  the  series  has  been  true  for  all  the  earlier  terms  of 
it,  Imck  entirely  through  the  human  into  the  animal  state  where  we 
leave  it  to  biology  to  follow  it  on  through  all  the  phylogenetic  stages. 

Social  Staoxatiox 

Social  progress,  however,  is  subject  to  a  sort  of  law  of  diminish- 
in(?  returns.  The  progressive  forces  are  themselves  subject  to  equili- 
bration and  a  rhythmic  swing,  which  gradually  diminishes  in 
amplitude  and  ultimately  comes  to  rest  unless  some  new  force  is 
intrfiduce<L  Imitation  preserves  what  has  been  gained,  but  after  a 
change  for  the  better  has  been  ailopted  and  its  value  recognized  it 
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becomes  sacred  with  time,  and  the  older  an  institution  is  the  more 
sacred  and  inviolate  it  is.  The  permanence  of  social  structures  from 
these  causes  thus  becomes  the  chief  obstacle  to  reform  when  this  is 
demanded  by  a  changing  environment  and  internal  growth.  Society 
is  constructed  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  crustacean.^  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  more  backward  and  somewhat  primitive  societies, 
while  the  later  and  higher  societies  have  been  reconstructed  more 
on  the  plan  of  the  vertebrate.     Mr.  Spencer  truly  says :  — 

The  primitive  man  is  conservative  in  an  extreme  degree.  Even  on  con- 
trasting higher  races  with  one  another,  and  even  on  contrasting  different 
classes  in  the  same  society,  it  is  observable  that  the  least  developed  are  the 
most  averse  to  change.  Among  the  common  people  an  improved  method  is 
diflScult  to  introduce ;  and  even  a  new  kind  of  food  is  usually  disliked.  The 
uncivilized  man  is  thus  characterized  in  a  still  greater  degree.  His  simpler 
nervous  system,  sooner  losing  its  plasticity,  is  still  less  able  to  take  on  a 
modified  mode  of  action.  Hence  both  an  unconscious  adhesion,  and  an 
avowed  adhesion,  to  that  which  is  estabUshed.^ 

This  also  accounts  for  the  prevalent  idea  in  civilized  nations  that 
progress  is  the  normal  condition  and  always  welcome.  Says 
Bagehot :  — 

Our  habitual  instructors,  our  ordinary  conversation,  our  inevitable  and 
ineradicable  prejudices,  t«nd  to  make  us  think  that  **  Progress  "  is  the  normal 
fact  in  human  society,  the  fact  which  we  should  expect  to  see,  the  fact  which 
we  should  be  surprised  if  we  did  not  see.  But  history  refutes  this.  The 
ancients  had  no  conception  of  progress ;  they  did  not  so  much  as  reject  the 
idea ;  they  did  not  even  entertain  the  idea.  Oriental  nations  are  just  the 
same  now.  Since  history  began  they  have  always  been  what  they  are. 
Savages  again,  do  not  improve ;  they  hardly  seem  to  have  the  basis  on  which 
to  build,  much  less  the  material  to  put  up  anything  worth  having.  Only  a 
few  nations,  and  those  of  European  origin,  advance ;  and  yet  these  think  — 
seem  irresistibly  compelled  to  think  —  such  advance  to  be  inevitable,  natural, 
and  eternal.' 

Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  speaking  from  a  still  wider  range  of 
observation,  fully  corroborates  these  statements  when  he  says :  — 

Each  individual  in  India  is  a  slave  to  the  customs  of  the  group  to  which 
he  belongs.  .  .  .  The  council  of  village  elders  does  not  command  anything, 
it  merely  declares  what  has  always  been.  Nor  does  it  generally  declare  that 
which  it  believes  some  higher  power  to  have  commanded;  those  most 
entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject  deny  that  the  natives  of  India  necessarily 

1  This  happy  comparison  was  made  by  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte.  See  the  Monist 
for  January,  1900,  Vol.  X,  p.  164. 

2  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  Vol.  I,  p.  78  (§  38). 

«  "  Physics  and  Politics,"  New  York,  1877,  pp.  41-42. 
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rrqttire  diTine  or  political  authority  as  the  basis  of  their  unage^;  their 
atititjiiity  is  by  itM«lf  asfiumed  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  obeying  them.^ 

It  is  indlsim table  that  much  the  greatest  {Mirt  of  mankind  has  never 
iih«>wn  a  particle  of  d^Kire  that  its  civil  institutions  should  be  improved 
sine**  the  moment  when  external  completeness  was  first  given  to  them  by 
«tiit«Hiiineiit  in  some  )>ermaikent  record.' 

VaU  |M)pulatiou8,  some  of  them  with  a  civilization  considerable  but  pe- 
culiar. dft»*'«t  that  which  in  the  language  of  the  West  would  l)e  called 
n-fonu.  The  entire  Mohammedan  world  detests  it.  The  multitudes  of 
f*tlor»^  nifn  who  swann  in  the  great  continent  of  Africa  detest  it,  and  it  is 
d«»t***led  by  that  large  part  of  mankind  which  we  are  accustomed  to  leave 
on  otie  side  as  barbarous  or  savage.  The  millions  upon  millions  of  men 
who  fill  the  Chinese  Empire  loathe  it  and  (what  is  more)  despise  it  .  .  . 
The  «*ni»rmous  mass  of  the  Indian  |K>pulation  hates  and  dreads  change.  •  .  . 
To  tlie  fact  that  the  enthusiasm  for  change  is  comparatively  rare  must  be 
addecl  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  modem.  It  is  known  but  to  a  small  ' 
p«rt  of  mankind,  and  to  that  part  but  for  a  short  jwriod  during  a  history  of 
incaleulable  length.* 

To  all  of  which  it  raay  be  added  that  even  these  few  persons  in  the 
most  enlightened  countries  desire  change  or  "  reform  "  only  in  certain 
institutions  and  by  no  means  in  all.    As  Dr.  Ross  fittingly  puts  it:  — 

l!i»w  few  there  are  who  honestly  l)elieve  that  improvement  is  possible 
anywhere  and  everywhere !  Who  expects  change  in  worship  or  funerals,  as 
Im*  rxpectii  it  in  surgery?  Who  admits  that  the  marriage  institution  or  the 
ci»urt  of  justice  U  improvable  as  well  as  the  dynamo?  Who  conce<les  the 
r»-iativity  of  woman's  sphere  or  private  projwrty,  as  he  concedes  that  of 
ll»^  piano  or  tlie  skysoraixT?* 

All  this  may  seem  incompatible  with  the  general  law  of  progress, 
and  may  lead  some  to  wonder  how  there  can  have  been  any  progress 
at  all.  My  puriM>se  in  introducing  it  is  to  clear  the  ground  for  the 
application  of  the  real  dynamic  principles.  But  another  even  more 
serious  fact  must  also  be  frankly  avowed. 

SiK'IAL   DeoEXKRATIOX 

The  universally  recognized  fact  that  social  degeneration  some- 
times o<»cur9  has  le<l  many  to  look  upon  it  as  the  natural  antithesis 
of  so(*ial  progress,  and  it  is  said  that  nations  and  races  have  their 

1  ••  Vin«c#  rominniiltiMi  In  the  East  and  West/'  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine, 
Xrw  York.  |KK»,  pp.  13-14;  VA, 

« •*  Afieient  l^w.  it^r^tnnertion  with  the  Early  Hintory  of  So«iPty,  an<i  it^  Kelation 
to  MMlem  Mrttt."  by  Henry  Siimner  Maine,  with  an  Intr<Hluctl<m  by  Th.oclore  W. 
DiiiKkt.    ThiM  Ami*riraa  from  fifth  I^ndon  eriition,  New  York,  1hh.{.  pp.  21-2i». 

•  *•  Ft»pttUr  Cwjvemment,"  by  Henr\-  Saniner  Maine,  New  York,  1H8(),  pp.  ia'J-134. 

«  ••  8<icial  rontrol,"  New  York,  llioi.  p.  lltt. 
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regular  stages  of  youth,  maturity,  and  decline  as  with  old  age.  The 
basis  of  truth  in  all  this  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V,  under  the 
head  of  Sympodial  Development.  It  was  there  shown  that  there  is 
no  true  opposite  to  any  form  of  evolution,  that  development  never 
goes  backwai'd,  retracing  the  steps  it  has  taken,  and  that  the  loss  of 
any  structure  that  has  been  acquired  can  only  take  place  through 
the  crowding  out  or  extinction  of  the  organisms  possessing  such 
structure,  which  is  always  done  by  the  rise  of  other  more  vigorous 
organisms  competing  successfully  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  It 
was  also  there  shown  that  human  races  are  no  exception  to  this  law. 
There  is  therefore  little  to  be  said  here  except  to  point  out  the 
place  that  social  degeneration  occupies  in  social  mechanics  and 
especially  in  social  dynamics.  The  chief  question  is  whether 
degeneracy  constitutes  a  movement  in  the  same  sense  as  progress, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  factor  in  the  dynamic  life  of  society.  It  is  usually 
held  to  be  such,  but  it  now  becomes  clear  that  this  view  requires 
qualification.  Degeneration  or  decadence,  if  we  make  these  terms 
synonymous,  is  not  strictly  dynamic,  but  quasi-pathologic.  There 
is  only  one  form  of  it  that  seems  to  constitute  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  this  is  parasitic  degeneracy.  This,  as  was  shown  in  Chap- 
ter IV,  is  always  a  product  of  the  law  of  parsimony,  and  works 
really  to  the  advantage  of  the  being  undergoing  it.  When  a  hand- 
some moth,  the  agile  form  and  gay  colors  of  which  were  produced 
by  natural  and  sexual  selection,  abandons  its  competitive  life  and 
attaches  itself  to  a  host  from  whose  stored  tissues  it  directly  and 
far  more  easily  draws  an  abundant  subsistence,  its  wings  become 
useless  and  abort  imder  the  Lamarckian  principle  of  disuse,  its 
form  becomes  fleshy,  obese,  and  uncouth,  and  all  its  beauty  vanishes, 
because  no  longer  needed  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  To  the 
esthetic  looker-on  this  is  degeneracy,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution  it  is  also  degeneracy,  since  it  is  change  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity  of  structure,  although  not  in  a  direction  just  the  reverse 
of  that  by  which  the  former  more  complex  structure  was  acquired. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  advantage  of  the  organism  it  is 
progress,  since  for  the  organism  the  last  estate  is  better  than  the 
first.  Social  parasitism  of  every  kind  conforms  to  the  principle  of 
organic  parasitism,  and  therefore  does  not  constitute  regression,  as 
the  opposite  of  progression.  It  is  not  strictly  pathologic,  and  it 
may  be  classed  as  a  form  of  social  progress. 
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If  sava^  man  has  come  out  of  an  animal  state  (Homo  descended 
from  Pithecanthropus),  if  barbaric  man  has  come  from  savage 
man,  if  half-civilized  man  has  come  from  barbaric  man,  if  civilized 
man  has  come  from  half-civilized  man,  if  enlightened  man  has  come 
from  early  civilized  man,  then  there  has  in  the  long  run  always  been 
}»rogre8s  in  spite  of  all  the  forms  of  degeneracy  and  all  the  rhythms 
t«)  which  this  series  of  phenomena  has  been  subjected.  The  later 
.st<fp$  in  the  series  we  know  to  have  taken  place,  because  we  have 
a  (iinnected  historical  account  of  them.  The  very  earliest  steps  are 
j.n-tty  clearly  taught  by  zoology,  paleontology,  embryology,  and 
I'hylo^ny.  The  only  ones  that  are  not  clearly  vouched  for  are 
tht*  second  and  third,  and  even  here  we  are  not  altogether  without 
4'viilfnre,  while  all  theory,  all  logic,  and  all  scientific  analogy  sup- 
]*»rt  them.  Ethnologists  have  described  certain  low  races  whom 
they  suppose  to  have  degenerated  from  some  higher  state,  as,  for 
example,  the  Veddahs,  the  Akkas,  the  Fuegians,  and  even  the  Ainos 
aiid  the  £H(iuimaux.  From  this  there  are  certain  to  be  some  who 
vill  ''jump  at  the  conclusion"  that  all  savages  are  degenerates. 
This  is  but  to  revive  the  old  doctrine  of  a  '^  golden  age  ''  and  the  de> 
K^neracy  of  all  mankind,  or  at  least  Aristotle's  doctrine  that  all  sav- 
A^s  have  degenerated  from  a  civilized  state.  These  doctrines  have 
ail  lieen  definitely  set  at  rest  by  Lyell,*  Tylor,"  Lubbock,*  and  others, 
and  need  not  occupy  us. 

Social  Instability 

Although  everything  points  to  social  evolution  as  having  always 
jf'oe  on  and  as  still  going  on,  and  although  there  are  no  indications 
tliju  th4»re  is  now  or  ever  has  been  any  true  social  involution  in  the 
M-iue  of  retracing  the  steps  that  have  been  taken,  still,  it  must  not 
U'  mffrred  that  all  the  modem  discussion  of  the  problem  of  social 
(i'-'^ence  is  to  no  puq>ose  or  based  on  vain  imaginings.  The  real 
pnihlem  is  how  to  secure  social  stability.  The  complicated  process 
hy  which  societies  are  formed,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  ren- 
il-n*  them  somewhat  delicate  structures,  and  although  the  degree  of 
^■•ial  efficiency  increases  directly  with  the  degree  of  complexity,  the 

>  •*  Anti<iait7  of  Man."  Ouipter  XIX,  London.  IWW,  p,  379. 

*  ••  PrimitiT^  <*altQm."  lionHon.  1K71,  pp.  W  IT. 

•  Bnti«h  AMncUtion  Report.  I>ani)e«  M«*«tiM);.  IHtlT.  London,  1N(;h.  Pt.  II,  Notices 
ukI  AlMtnuU,  pp.  121  ff. 
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degree  of  stability  seems  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  grade 
of  aggregation.  We  meet  here  with  a  fresh  application  of  the  law 
that  was  seen  to  prevail  in  the  organic  world,  and  which  was  cliarac- 
terized  by  the  phrase ;  sui-vival  of  the  plastic.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  society  to  ossification,  growing  out  of  the  intense  appre- 
ciation that  all  mankind  displays  for  those  social  structures  that  have 
served  a  good  purpose.  Men  perpetually  praise  the  bridge  that 
took  them  across  the  river  of  life,  and  continue  to  praise  it  and  cling 
to  it  after  its  timbers  have  decayed  and  its  abutments  begin  to 
crumble.  This  highly  useful  conservatism  thus  becomes  a  dangerous 
misoneism,  and  the  very  stability  which  men  thus  seek  to  secure 
becomes  a  source  of  weakness.  Here  we  encounter  the  distinction 
betwepn  the  stable  and  the  lahihy  or  ratKer  the  real  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  For  only  the  labile  is  truly  stable,  just  as  in  the 
domain  of  living  things,  only  the  plastic  is  enduring.  For  lability 
is  not  an  exact  synonym  of  instability,  as  the  dictionaries  teach,  but 
embodies  besides  the  idea  of  flexibility  and  susceptibility  to  change 
without  destruction  or  loss.  It  is  that  quality  in  institutions  which 
enables  them  to  change  and  still  persist,  which  converts  their  equilib- 
rium into  a  moving  equilibrium,  and  which  makes  possible  their 
adaptation  to  both  internal  and  external  modification,  to  changes  in 
both  individual  character  and  the  environment. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  in  physics  as  absolute  rest,  so  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  society  as  absolute  stagnation,  so  that  when  a  society 
makes  for  itself  a  procrustean  bed  it  is  simply  preparing  the  way 
for  its  own  destruction  by  the  on-moving  agencies  of  social  dynamics. 
The  law  of  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  will  alone  prevent  the 
continuance  of  a  changeless  state,  but  as  structures  once  formed 
never  retrace  the  steps  through  which  they  were  created,  they  must 
either  change  organically  and  move  on  to  higher  stages  or  they  must 
succumb  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  surrounding  dynamic  influences. 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same  here  as  that  described  in  Chapter  V, 
when  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  extinction  of  species  and  of 
trunk  lines  of  descent  under  the  influence  of  sympodial  development. 
It  is  this  that  is  meant  by  the  instability  of  society  or  of  civilization. 
Social  decadence  is  never  universal.  If  it  is  going  on  in  one  place 
a  corresponding  social  progress  is  going  on  in  others,  and  thus  far 
the  loss  has  always  been  more  than  made  up  by  the  gain.  The 
causes  of  social  decadence  have  been  so  widely,  I  will  not  say  deeply, 
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fiiscu5se<l  in  recent  times  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  The^ 
are  personal,  racial,  and  social.^  We  may  therefore  admit  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  the  school  of  criminal  anthropologists  headed 
hy  Lombroso,  of  the  school  of  anthroposociologists  headed  by  La- 
piun^ce,  of  the  school  of  individualists  headed  by  Demolins,  and 
<if  .the  statisticians,  who  have  demonstrated  the  law  that  the  in- 
'  rea<*'  of  iiitt*lligence  and  of  population  are  inversely  proportional ; 
wt*  may  concede  with  Nietzsche  that  a  high  state  of  morals  and 
civility  is  in  a  certain  sense  decadent,  and  with  other  extremists 
tliat  all  forms  of  collective  existence  are  to  some  extent  at  the  ex- 
{it^nse  of  virility ;  we  may  recognize  all  these  factors  of  the  problem 
without  being  thereby  blinded  to  the  principal  fact  that  in  society 
and  in  Uie  human  race  generally  the  series  has  thus  far  been  and 
»tsll  remains  an  ascending  one,  and  that  social,  organic,  and  cosmic 
Involution  prevail  and  have  prevailed  to  the  limit  of  our  powers  of 
fathcnning  the  universe*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  scientific 
o]>umism  should  not,  and,  properly  interpreted,  does  not  teach  any 
hiiAtezfaire  doctrine,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
|»at<'nt  facts  of  social  instability. 

But  I  may  as  well  repeat  here  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  the 
prertf^ing  section,  that  my  purpose  in  discussing  social  stagnation, 
mM  ial  degeneration,  and  social  instability  has  been  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  clear  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  true  principles  of 
.vcial  dynamics.  These  subjects  now  so  engross  public  attention 
that  all  proper  perspective  is  destroyed,  and  the  picture  presented 
of  human  society  has  become  distorted  and  obscured. 

Dynamic  Principles 

In  some  respects  social  dynamics  is  a  more  complex  branch  of 
%orial  niechaiiios  than  social  statics.  In  the  latter  we  found  that  all 
th«*  phenomena  were  controlled  by  a  single  principle,  that  of  social 
*Tnenry,  under  which  social  energy  is  equilibrated  and  social  struc- 
tiires  are  formed.  In  social  dynamics,  on  the  contrary,  several  quite 
iL*tinct  principles  must  be  recognize<l.  We  shall  endeavor  to  nMluci» 
th«-*<e  to  three,  or  at  least  to  confim*  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  thnM» 
Ii-adint:  dynamic  principles.  These  are,  first,  (UJTrrenre  of  jff^hntiuf, 
manifest4*d  chiefly  in  the  crossini;  of  cultures,  and  by  whieh  the 

'  ^-^  tl»#  n^-rot  ablr  iirtirW*  on  thi-*  •»n!»j«*<t  l>y  MNs  Sanih  E.  SliiKm*,  Ann.  ArtnK 
P*^t.i»wtSuc.  SH.,  Plillai!rli»liM,  Vol.  XVlll,  SeptomWr,  1101,  pp.  251-174. 
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equilibrium  of  social  structures  is  disturbed,  converting  stability 
into  lability ;  second,  innovation,  due  to  psychic  exuberance,  through 
which  the  monotonous  repetition  of  social  heredity  is  interrupted, 
and  new  vistas  are  gained ;  and  third,  conation,  or  social  effort,  by 
which  the  social  energy  is  applied  to  material  things,  resulting  in 
poesis  and  achievement.  All  these  principles  are  unconscious  social 
agencies  working  for  social  progress. 

Difference  of  Potential  —  This  expression  is  of  course  borrowed 
from  modern  physics,  and  I  shall  assume  that  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  distinction  between  potential  and  kinetic  energy.  It  is  the 
broadest  of  all  the  dynamic  principles,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  cosmic  prin- 
ciple like  that  of  synergy.  I  cannot  deal  with  it  in  all  its  bearings 
upon  social  science,  but  must  confine  myself  chiefly  to  its  one  great 
application,  the  crossing,  or  cross  fertilization  of  cultures.  Although 
I  do  not  refer  here  especially  to  the  physiological  aspect  of  the 
question,  still,  as  this  furnishes  the  clearest  illustration  of  the 
principle  I  shall  make  free  use  of  it,  and  to  render  it  still  more 
clear  I  shall  begin  the  discussion  with  a  glance  at  the  nature  of 
sex. 

Biologists  have  only  recently  discovered  the  principle  of  sex.  It 
had  always  been  supposed,  and  is  still  popularly  supposed,  that  the 
purpose  of  sex  is  to  insure  reproduction.  But,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  sex  has  fundamentally  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
reproduction.  Not,  of  course,  that  in  the  higher  animals  reproduc- 
tion is  possible  except  through  the  organs  of  sex,  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  organisms  now  known  to  science  which  possess  no  sex,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  reproduce  asexually  in  the  most  prolific  man- 
ner, clearly  shows  that  sex  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  reproduction. 
What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  sex  ?  What  office  does  it  perform  in 
organic  economy  ?  The  answer  that  modem  biology  gives  to  this 
question  is  that  sex  is  a  device  for  keeping  up  a  difference  of  potential. 

In  asexual  reproduction  heredity  is  simple  repetition.  The  struc- 
tures in  existence  exactly  reproduce  themselves.  The  offspring  is 
in  all  respects  like  the  parent  Function  is  fully  performed. 
Growth  and  multiplication  go  on  at  rapid  rates.  There  may  be 
even  considerable  perfectionment  of  these  same  structures.  But, 
as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  all  these  are  static  operations.  The 
horticulturist  well  knows  that  propagation  by  buds,  slips,  stolons, 
grafts,   etc.,   simply  continues  the    stock    indefinitely  unchanged, 
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vhile  propagation  by  seed  is  liable  to  produce  change  in  the  stock 
in  almost  any  direction*  Seedlings  frequently  will  not  ^'  come  true." 
This  is  because  seed  is  the  result  of  sexual  fertilization,  and  em- 
biidies  elements  from  two  plants,  or  at  least  two  individuals  in  the 
biological  sense,  according  to  which  a  single  plant  is  composed  of 
many  individuals. 

In  native  plants  the  attentive  observer  can  clearly  see  the  effort 
of  nature  to  avail  herself  of  the  advantages  of  sex.  The  original 
and  ^natural"  method  of  reproduction  is  asexual,  and  all  sexual 
differentiation  has  been  a  departure  from  that  method.  But  except 
in  the  lowest  forms  sexuality  has  been  attained  throughout  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Here,  however,  it  usually  goes  on  along  with  asex- 
ual reproduction.  In  fact  sexual  reproduction  in  plants  is  almost 
always  an  ''alternation  of  generations."  This  phenomenon  when 
discovered  in  a  few  animals  was  regarded  as  quite  remarkable,  and 
liolanidts  did  not  have  the  wit  to  see  that  what  was  an  exception  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  was  the  rule  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But 
in  plants,  after  true  pexuality  had  been  attained  there  were  several 
^Xe\m  in  the  direction  of  more  and  more  complete  dualism  in  repro- 
duction. There  are,  for  example,  the  hermaphrodite,  the  monceeious, 
and  the  dioecious  states,  and  the  evidence  is  strong  that  this  is  the 
order  in  which  these  states  have  been  developed.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  story.  It  is  found  that  among  plants  that  have 
every  outward  appearance  of  being  hermaphrodite  there  are  many 
that  are  only  structurally  so,  but  functionally  unisexual.  There  is 
a  variety  of  devices  for  securing  this  result  The  commonest  of 
these  is  what  is  called  dichogamy,  and  the  two  principal  forms  of 
ilirhogamy  are  proterandry,  by  which  the  anthers  mature  and  shed 
their  pollen  before  the  pistils  are  ready  for  it,  and  proterog^ny,  the 
reverse  of  proterandry,  in  both  of  which  self  fertilization  is  inijios- 
•'itile.  In  other  cases,  as  commonly  in  the  strawberry,  although  all 
the  flowers  have  both  stamens  and  pistils,  a  close  inspection  shows 
tliat  in  some  flowers  only  the  stamens  are  functional  and  in  others 
only  the  pistils.  In  many  monopcious  plants,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
wild  rice  (Zizania),  the  female  flowers  are  above  the  male,  so  that 
th«»  jmllen  from  the  latter  cannot  fall  upon  the  former.  But  the 
namber  of  such  devices  is  so  great  that  no  enumeration  of  them  is 
|w>*wible  here.  Everywhere  nature  is  seeking,  as  Dr.  Gray  happily 
expressed  it  "  how  not  to  do  it,"  and  the  intention,  so  to  sjieak,  is 
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plainly  written  over  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  to  prevent  self 
fertilization  at  all  hazards.  But  when  we  examine  the  other  more 
numerous  and  obvious  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  evidently,  and,  as 
we  may  say,  avowedly  sought  to  secure  cross  fertilization,  we  cannot 
look  amiss  of  them.  In  fact  we  may  almost  venture  the  general 
proposition  that  all  irregular  flowers  are  adaptations  to  insect  agency 
for  this  purpose.  Fragrance  in  flowers  seeks  the  same  end,  and,  in 
fact,  color,  and  brilliancy  in  flowers  can  have  no  other  object.  But 
for  the  possibility  of  cross  fertilization  by  insects  there  would  have 
been  no  flowers  in  the  popular  sense,  and  as  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  showy  and  fragrant  flowers  came  into  existence  simultaneously 
with  nectar-seeking  insects. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
kingdoms  to  escape  from  asexual  reproduction  and  resort  to  sexual 
reproduction,  and  in  the  latter  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  and  difference  in  the  parents.  Although  all  this  is 
brought  about  by  natural  selection,  or  the  principle  of  advantage, 
and  the  term  purpose  is  a  metaphor,  still  it  overwhelmingly  demon- 
strates that  there  is  an  advantage  in  sexuality.  This  advantage  is 
clear  to  be  seen,  since  it  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  setting  up  a 
difference  of  potential  between  organic  beings,  which  may  be  regarded 
in  so  far  as  mechanical  systems  charged  with  potential  energy  which 
cannot  be  converted  into  kinetic  energy  except  through  the  influence 
of  other  systems  foreign  to  themselves  brought  into  such  relations 
to  them  as  to  act  upon  them  and  mutually  give  and  take  of  their 
stored  energy.  This  sex  piimarily  accomplishes,  and  it  is  accom- 
plished in  increasing  degrees  by  the  wider  and  wider  crossing  of 
strains.  Thus  the  object  of  sex  is  not  reproduction  at  all  but  varia- 
tion.    It  is  organic  differentiation,  higher  life,  progress,  evolution. 

The  crossing  of  strains  is  in  the  highest  degree  dynamic,  and  it 
applies  to  all  living  beings.  It  must  therefore  apply  to  man,  and 
before  leaving  the  physiological  side  of  the  subject  it  is  well  to  note 
that  this  is  the  principle  that  underlies  all  the  customs  and  laws  of 
primitive  as  well  as  civilized  men  looking  to  the  preservation  of  the 
vigor  of  races.  The  most  conspicuous  and  widespread  of  such  cus- 
toms are  those  which,  in  varying  forms  and  degrees,  and  with  vary- 
ing but  usually  great  severity,  enforce  the  practice  of  exogamy. 
Among  higher  races  the  same  principle  is  embodied  in  laws  against 
incest,  and  in  codes  defining  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
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vLich  marriage  is  forbidden.  Everywhere  it  is  and  always  has  been 
realized  either  instinctively,  intuitively,  or  rationally,  and  now  it  has 
bt^n  demonstrated  experimentally,  that  close  interbreeding  is  dete- 
narating  and  endangers  the  life  of  society.  We  need  not  discuss 
bow  men  so  early  arrived  at  this  truth.  Personally  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  in  large  part  a  survival  of  customs  so  old  that  they 
were  develo))ed  under  the  biologic  principle  of  natural  selection. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  from  the  high  standpoint  of  the  sociologist 
the  truth  comes  forth  as  one  of  the  clearest  exemplifications  of  the 
universal  principle  of  social  dynamics  for  which  the  phrase  difference 
f»/  jMiientiai  seems  to  be  the  clearest  expression. 

But  difference  of  potential  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  physiological 
and  a  physical  principle,  and  perhaps  we  shall  find  the  easiest  transi- 
tion from  the  physiological  to  the  social  in  viewing  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  close  interbreeding  from  the  standpoint  of  the  environment 
instead  of  from  that  of  the  organism.  A  long-continued  uniform 
envirofunent  is  more  deteriorating  than  similarity  of  blood.  Persons 
who  remain  for  tlieir  whole  lives,  and  their  descendants  after  them, 
in  the  same  spot,  surrounded  by  precisely  the  same  conditions,  and 
mtermarry  with  others  doing  the  same,  and  who  continue  this  for  a 
aeries  of  generations,  deteriorate  mentally  at  least,  and  jirobably  also 
]>hyHi<*alIy,  although  there  may  not  be  any  mixing  of  blood.  Their 
whole  lives,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  become  fixed  and  monoto- 
nous, and  the  partners  chosen  for  continuing  the  race  have  nothing 
new  to  add  to  each  other's  stock.  There  is  no  variation  of  the  social 
monotony,  and  the  result  is  socially  the  same  as  close  consanguineal 
interbreeding.  On  the  other  hand,  a  case  in  which  a  man  should, 
withciut  knowing  it,  marry  his  own  sister,  after  they  had  been  long 
»pparated  and  living  under  widely  different  skies,  would  probar 
hly  entail  no  special  deterioration,  and  their  different  conditions  of 
hf^  would  have  produced  practically  the  same  effect  as  if  they  were 
nf4  related. 

The  transition  from  this  semi-physiological  aspect  of  the  subject 
to  the  wholly  sociological  one  is  easy.  The  cross  fertilization  of 
mltures  is  to  80(*iology  what  the  cross  fertilization  of  germs  is  to 
biohh?T.  A  culture  is  a  social  structure,  a  social  organism,  if  any 
oo^  prefers,  and  ideas  are  its  germs.  'These  may  be  mix(*d  or  crossed, 
and  thf  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  crossing  hereditary  strains. 
T!if  pror«*8s  by  which  the  greater  jwirt  of  this  has  been  accomplished, 
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at  least  in  the  early  history  of  human  society,  is  the  struggle  of 
races.  In  the  last  chapter  we  discussed  this  phenomenon  from  one 
point  of  view.  We  saw  in  it  the  working  of  the  principle  of  social 
synergy,  equilibrating  antagonistic  social  forces  and  constructing 
human  institutions.  We  kept  as  completely  out  of  view  as  possible 
the  other  and  equally  important  point,  viz.,  the  simultaneous  and 
concomitant  working  of  the  principle  of  the  difference  of  potential. 
A  race  of  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  physical  system  possessing  a 
large  amount  of  potential  energy,  but  often  having  reached  such  a 
complete  state  of  equilibrium  that  it  is  incapable  of  performing  any 
but  the  normal  functions  of  growth  and  multiplication.  It  is  reduced 
by  the  very  principle  that  constructed  it  to  the  power  of  simple  repe- 
tition. Under  the  head  of  Social  Stagnation  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  it  was  shown  that  most  savage  and  barbaric  races  are 
actually  in  this  state.  They  want  no  change  and  ask  for  nothing 
that  does  not  already  exist ;  nay  they  detest  and  consistently  oppose 
all  change.  If  it  were  left  to  the  initiative  of  such  races  there  never 
would  be  any  social  progress.  We  may  go  further  and  say  that  if  it 
were  left  to  the  deliberate  and  conscious  action  of  mankind  human 
progress  would  be  impossible.  Fortunately  there  are  great  cosmic, 
unconscious  principles  that  work  for  progress  against  the  eternal 
resistance  of  established  social  structures. 

By  sheer  force  of  circumstance,  by  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
mankind,  by  the  pushing  out  of  boundaries  to  avoid  overcrowding, 
by  wanderings  and  migrations,  different  races,  charged  with  poten- 
tial energy  locked  up  in  varied  cults  and  customs,  tongues  and 
tendencies,  experience  wholly  fortuitous  encounters  and  collisions, 
resulting  in  conflicts  and  conquests,  whereby  all  these  divergent 
idea-germs  are  first  hurled  promiscuously  together  and  then  rudely 
jostled  and  stirred  into  a  heterogeneous  menstruum  that  tends  to 
polarize  on  the  social  spindle,  but  ultimately  blends  in  the  manner 
described  under  the  head  of  Social  Karyokinesis.  Every  one  of  these 
social  Anlagen  thus  forced  into  intimate  relations  is  full  of  energy 
which  can  only  be  released  by  changing  its  potential,  and  this  is 
what  is  done  by  the  action  of  dissimilar  foreign  Anlagen  brought 
into  contact  with  them.  In  the  last  chapter  only  the  synergetic  or 
constructive  effects  of  the  struggle  of  races  were  described.  But 
the  social  equilibrium  thus  produced  is  always  a  moving  equilibrium. 
Without  destroying  the  structures  produced  by  social  synergy  a 
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molecular  or  difiPerential  change  is  constantly  taking  place  whereby 
thej  are  perpetually  changing  in  type  and  evolving  into  new  and 
higher  types  of  structure.  This  is  the  dynamic  movement  caused 
by  the  change  of  potential,  which  is  in  turn  the  result  of  the  cross 
fertilization  of  cultures. 

Progress  results  from  the  fusion  of  unlike  elements.  This  is 
creative,  liecause  from  it  there  results  a  third  something  which  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  but  different  from  both  and  something 
Dew  and  superior  to  either.  But  these  elements,  although  they 
must  be  unlike,  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  so  as 
DOC  to  be  incompatible  and  unassimilable.  It  must  be  cross  fertiliza- 
tion and  not  hybridization.  All  cultures  are  supposed  to  be  assimi- 
lable. Whatever  is  human  must  have  some  points  of  agreement. 
Just  as  all  races  are  fertile  inter  ae,  so  all  human  institutions  may 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  Still  there  are  some 
races  whose  culture  differs  so  widely  from  that  of  others  that  they 
seem  to  form  an  exception  to  this  law.  Such  differences  are,  how- 
ever, usually  differences  of  degree  and  result,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  from  differences  in  the  rank  or  order  of  the  two 
societies  as  measured  by  the  number  of  assimilations  which  they 
have  undergone.  They  are  theoretically,  but  not  practically  assimi- 
lable. The  one  has  so  little  potential  energy  that  it  produces  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  other,  while  the  higher  civilization  imme- 
diately overwhelms,  engulfs,  and  absorbs,  or  destroys  the  lower. 

The  distinction  between  cross  fertilization  and  hybridization  may 
Tip  illustrated  by  the  effect  that  different  ideas  sometimes  produce. 
Let  a  Hegelian,  who  proceeds  from  the  standpoint  of  thought  or 
spirit,  attempt  to  discuss  any  philosophical  question  with  a  man 
of  science,  who  proceeds  from  the  standpoint  of  concrete  facts,  and 
they  will  make  no  headway.  They  cannot  understand  each  other. 
There  is  no  common  ground  to  stand  upcm.  Their  ideas  will  no 
more  mix  than  oil  and  water.  They  are  infertile.  But  let  a 
ZiWfigist  and  a  botanist  discuss  some  question  of  general  biology, 
the  data  for  which  are  found  in  both  the  organic  kingdoms,  and 
th^tr  ideas  will  instantly  attract  and  sujiplement  each  other.  Kiich 
will  adduce  fresh  illustrations  from  his  own  field  that  will  illunii- 
Date  those  of  the  other  and  they  will  harmonize  and  progress  [)er- 
feclly.  In  a  word,  their  ideas  will  cross  fertilize  e5u»h  other.  It  is 
Dot  otherwise  with  human  societies  brought  into  contact 
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Again,  anything  that  increases  social  activity,  especially  if  it 
affects  the  intensity  of  this  activity,  is  dynamic  Thus  increase  of 
population,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  dynamic,  but  there  is  sftch  a  thing 
as  the  "  dynamic  density  ^^  of  population,  and  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  "  material  density."  ^  By  the  friction  of  mind  upon  mind, 
especially  in  a  mixed  population  of  a  certain  density,  there  is  pro- 
duced a  difference  of  potential  among  individuals  which  is  in  a  high 
degree  dynamic. 

It  is  impossible  in  dealing  with  this  subject  to  avoid  the  bearing 
of  war  and  peace  on  human  progress.  All  civilized  men  realize  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  if  sociology  has  any  utilitarian  purposes  one  of 
these  certainly  is  to  diminish  or  mitigate  these  horrors.  But  pure 
sociology  is  simply  an  inquiry  into  the  social  facts  and  conditions, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  utilitarian  purposes.  In  making  this 
objective  inquiry  it  finds  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  war  has  been  the 
chief  and  leading  condition  of  human  progress.  This  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  any  one  who  understands  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  of 
races.  When  races  stop  struggling  progress  ceases.  They  want  no 
progress  and  they  have  none.  For  all  primitive  and  early,  undevel- 
oped races,  certainly,  the  condition  of  peace  is  a  condition  of  social 
stagnation.  We  may  enlarge  to  our  soul's  content  on  the  blessings 
of  peace,  but  the  facts  remain  as  stated,  and  cannot  be  successfully 
disproved. 

As  regards  the  more  civilized  races,  this  much  at  least  must 
be  admitted.  The  inliabitants  of  southern,  central,  and  western 
Europe,  call  them  Aryan,  Indo-Germanic,  or  anything  you  please, 
and  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  their  history  can  be  traced 
back  and  their  origin  discovered  or  not,  have  led  the  civilization  of 
the  world  ever  since  there  were  any  records.  They  are  and  have 
been  throughout  all  this  time  the  repository  of  the  highest  culture, 
they  have  the  largest  amount  of  social  efficiency,  they  have  achieved 
the  most,  and  they  represent  the  longest  uninterrupted  inheritance 
and  transmission  of  himian  achievement.  The  several  nations  into 
which  this  race  is  now  divided  are  the  products  of  compound  assimila- 
tion of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  other  nations.    As  a  consequence 

I  Cf.  6mile  Darkbeim,  **  Les  Ragles  de  la  M^thode  sociologiqne,"  2«  4d.,  Parlg, 
1901,  pp.  139-140.  This  question  was  also  ably  discussed  by  M.  Adolphe  Coste 
in  one  of  his  very  last  contributions  to  sociology,  "  Le  Facteur  Population  dans 
revolution  sociale,"' jRcr.  Int.  de  Sociologies^  Ann^e,  Aoflt-Septembre,  1901,  pp. 
569-612. 
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of  mil  tkis  thifl  nee  has  bccooie  tbe  domzrarx  rv«  ^f  ih«  ^I  .'i^e.  As 
such  it  hms  undertaken  the  vork  of  exte»L!ir  its  i-zz^zi^-jQ  ot^ 
otiier  iMUts  of  the  earth.  It  has  alreafij  w^e^tatl  orrr  tl-p  vhlr  of 
Soath  and  North  Ameriea,  over  Avitzalia.  ani  orer  Svi^b^m  Afr:«ca. 
It  has  gained  a  firm  foothold  oo  yanl^trci  Afrxa.  S.-*L^7ti  ai.1 
Eastern  Asia,  and  most  of  the  lareer  isla&«is  and  arcL:;*-lk^.t5  ...f 
the  sea.  It  is  onlj  necessary  to  u3kdtTstai.i  iLe  cK>irm  Lis'iorv  -J 
the  world  and  the  changes  in  the  map  of  the  worli  to  see  iLis. 

Much  of  this  has  been  peaeefnllj  sntcoh.:  lisL^l.  U^x  vL^roever 
anr  of  the  races  preTiaosly  oorapying  this  trrriinfr  Las  raiseii  any 
obstacle  to  the  march  of  the  dominant  race  th^  latter  has  c^'Ter  Levi- 
tated to  employ  force  or  resort  to  war.  Certain  teDder-L^-arted  {trr- 
sons  liave  almost  always  uttered  a  faint  protect  asrainst  it,  but  it  Las 
been  utterly  powerless  to  stem  the  current.  CoQ>:der  for  a  m«'ment 
the  settlement  of  North  Ameriea  by  Eaiopeans.  It  has  been  aliuost 
unirersally  felt  that  it  must  be  done,  and  any  objection  on  the 
groond  of  the  prior  occupancy  of  the  natire  races  has  been  looked 
up<m  as  mere  sentimentality.  There  hare  been  ^ocalled  treaties  and 
fmtrbases  and  bargains  with  the  savages,  but  with  such  odds  in  intel- 
h^rence  and  shrewdness,  as  well  as  in  advantage,  that  th^^y  amounted 
to  no  more  than  pretense.  The  white  man  Rxed  the  terms  and  if 
the  red  man  declined  them  he  was  simply  coerced.  If  they  Lad  all 
U'pu  rejected  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  From  such 
transactions  the  element  of  justice  is  wholly  excluded.  It  is  only 
aniither  form  of  oonqaest  Indeed,  the  whole  movement  by  which 
the  master  race  of  the  planet  has  extended  its  dominion  over  inferior 
races  differs  not  the  least  in  principle  from  the  primitive  movement 
d^^>riW*d  in  the  last  chapter.  The  effects  are  different  only  because 
of  the  great  disparity  in  the  races  enga^^,  due  in  turn  to  the 
j^uperior  social  efficiency  of  the  dominant  race. 

Under  the  operation  of  such  a  cosmical  principle  it  seems  a  waste 
of  breath  to  urge  iieace,  justice,  humanity,  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  these  moral  forces  are  gaining  strength  and  slowly  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  the  law  of  nature.  But  mitigation  is  all  that 
can  l«  ho|>ed  for.  The  movement  must  go  on,  and  there  seems  no 
place  for  it  to  stop  until,  just  as  man  has  gained  dominion  over  the 
animal  world,  so  the  highest  type  of  man  shall  gain  dominion  over 
all  the  lower  types  of  man.  The  greater  part  of  the  peace  agitaticm 
IS  characterized  by  total  blindness  to  all  these  broader  cosmic  farts 
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and  principles,  and  this  explains  its  complete  impotence.  There  is 
a  certain  kind  of  over-culture  which  instead  of  widening  narrows  the 
mental  horizon.  It  is  a  mark  of  an  effete  mind  to  exaggerate  small 
things  while  ignoring  great  things.  Maudlin  sentimentality  and 
inconsistent  sympathy,  thinking  on  problems  of  the  world  without 
discrimination  or  perspective,  incapacity  to  scent  the  drift  of  events 
or  weigh  the  relative  gravity  of  heterogeneous  and  unequal  facts, 
are  qualities  that  dominate  certain  minds  which,  from  culture  and 
advantages,  gain  the  credit  of  constituting  the  cream  of  the  most 
advanced  intelligence.  Far  safer  guides  are  the  crude  instincts  of 
the  general  public  in  the  same  communities.  If  the  peace  mission- 
aries could  have  made  their  coimsels  prevail  there  might  have  been 
universal  peace,  nay,  general  contentment,  but  there  woidd  have 
been  no  progress.  The  social  pendulum  would  have  swung  through 
a  shorter  and  shorter  arc  until  at  last  it  would  have  come  to  rest, 
the  difference  of  potential  would  have  grown  smaller  and  smaller 
until  it  reached  the  zero  point,  and  all  movement  in  the  social  equi- 
librium would  have  ceased.  Whatever  may  be  best  for  the  future 
when  society  shall  become  self-conscious  and  capable  of  devising  its 
own  means  of  keeping  up  the  difference  of  potential,  thus  far  war 
and  struggle  with  all  that  they  imply  have  been  the  blind  uncon- 
scious means  by  which  nature  has  secured  this  result,  and  by  which 
a  dynamic  condition  has  been  produced  and  kept  up. 

Attention  has  thus  far  been  confined  to  those  primary  social 
structures  called  races,  nations,  etc.,  which  constitute  the  forms  of 
human  association.  There  are  other  almost  equally  important 
aspects  of  the  subject  having  their  roots  in  other  classes  of  facts, 
and  to  these  we  may  now  turn  our  attention. 

Innovation. — The  dynamic  principle  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
difference  of  potential  is  what  I  prefer  to  call  innovation.  Its  bio- 
logical homologue  is  the  sport.  This  is  only  possible  in  sexual 
reproduction,  and  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
hereditary  elements  (Anlagen)  may  remain  undeveloped  during 
many  generations  and  suddenly  appear  in  offspring  whose  parents 
do  not  possess  the  given  qualities,  but  in  whom  they  have  lain 
latent  as  well  as  in  several  generations  of  their  ancestors.  These 
then  seem  to  be  new  elements,  and  are  called  sports.  This  may 
appear  to  be  only  an  accidental  and  subsidiary  consideration,  but  in 
its  broader  aspect  it  takes  the  form  of  what  I  have  called  fortuitous 
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vorto/ion,  an  expression  nsed  by  Darwin,  Spencer,  Romanes,  Cope, 
mud  others,  but  not  always  given  its  full  significance.  I  am  free  to 
confeiss  that  I  studied  botany  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
arrive  at  the  laws  and  principles  of  vegetable  life,  and  with  little 
interest  in  plant  forms  as  such.  From  the  beginning  of  my  botani- 
cal investigations  I  was  struck  with  the  manifestations  of  the  prin- 
ciple uf  fortuitous  variation,  and  I  finally  undertook  to  illustrate 
and  formulate  the  principle.  On  Dec.  15,  1S88,  I  read  a  paper 
before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington  on:  "Fortuitous  Varia- 
tion, as  illustrated  by  the  Genus  Eupatorium,'*  which  I  illustrated 
by  a  large  series  of  specimens  collected  by  myself,  having  in  each 
case  carefully  noted  the  habitat.  This  paper,  which  was  not  written, 
should  have  been  published  with  the  illustrations,  but  I  had  not  the 
farihties  for  this,  and  contented  myself  with  sending  a  brief  abstract 
at  It  to  XiUure,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  for  July  25,  1889 
(Vol.  XL,  p.  310).  I  shall  not  introduce  here  the  technical  part  even 
of  this  note,  but  as  it  is  now  wholly  forgotten,  I  will  revive  it  by 
quoting  a  part  of  the  conchiding  portion  in  which  I  attempted  to 
explain  the  cause  of  fortuitous  variation. 

Organiz<Hl  or  living  matter  constantly  tends  to  increase  in  quantity,  which 
may  be  rpg»rd<*d  as  the  true  end  of  organic  l>eing,  to  which  the  perfection 
of  »tniciun*,  commonly  mistaken  for  such  end,  is  only  one  of  the  means. 
Kverr  organic  element  may  be  contemplated  as  cx^cupying  the  center  of  a 
ftphere«  toward  the  iieriphery  of  which,  in  all  directions  alike,  it  seeks  to 
rif«nd,  and  would  expand  but  for  physical  olmtructions  which  present 
tl*rnM(i»lveii.  The  forms  which  have  succeeded  in  sur>'iving  are  those,  and 
otih  th(jM*«  that  were  passible  under  existing  conditions;  that  is,  they  have 
\m^n  deT#»loped  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  pressure  along  all  other 
hti^»  having  resulted  in  failure.  Now,  the  various  forms  of  vc^ptable  and 
aiiiuial  life  reprK«tent  the  lat4»st  expression  of  this  law,  the  many  {HMsilile, 
ami  the  only  iMx^ible,  results  of  this  universal  ntjtut  of  organic  lieing.  The 
•iilfrrent  forms  of  Eupatorium,  or  of  any  other  plant  or  animal,  that  an' 
fifund  c*>-exijiting  under  identical  conditions  merely  show  that  there  were 
many  lines  along  which  the  resistance  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  devt^lf^jH 
nienL     They  are  the  successes  of  nature. 

I  disclaim  any  desire  to  discredit  or  impair  in  any  way  th<*  great  law  of 
f  atnrml  •election.  The  mont  important  variations,  thone  which  lead  up  to 
higher  types  of  stnirture,  are  the  result  of  that  law,  which  th»'ri'fon*  n*ally 
4>xpUina  organic  evolution;  but  the  comprehension  and  acc*»pfafife  of  both 
natural  selection  and  evolution  are  retarded  innU'ad  of  Ix'iii^  advaiif<Ml  by 
rUinjing  for  tlie 'former  more  than  it  can  explain*  and  it  mi^ht  as  well  l>e 
r«*<rognixed  first  as  last  that  a  great  part — numerically  by  far  the  grcat^'r 
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part — of  the  variety  and  multiplicity,  as  well  as  the  interest  and  charm  of 
Nature,  is  due  to  another  and  quite  distinct  law,  which,  with  the  above 
qualifications,  may  perhaps  be  appropriately  called  "  the  law  of  fortuitous 
variation." 

At  least  one  biologist  of  note,  Mr.  George  J.  Bomanes,  was 
attracted  by  this  paper,  and  urged  me  to  follow  the  subject  up 
experimentally,  which  I  was  unable  to  do.  He  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Biological  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  the  same  year,  as  in  line  with  his  doctrine 
of  "  physiological  selection  "  and  what  he  had  called  "  unuseful "  or 
"  non-utilitarian ''  characters.  I  returaed  to  the  subject  in  my  address 
as  president  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington  in  January, 
1890,  dealing  somewhat  more  at  length  with  the  philosophical  aspect, 
and  concluding  as  follows :  — 

Here  then  we  have  the  solution  of  by  far  the  worst  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  natural  selection.  The  beneficial  effect  need  not  be  assumed  to  begin  at 
the  initial  stage.  It  need  not  be  felt  until  well-formed  varieties  have  been 
developed  without  regard  to  any  advantage  in  the  particular  differences 
which  they  present.  There  seems  to  be  no  flaw  in  this  mode  of  solving  this 
paramount  problem,  and  if  it  is  objected  that  it  amounts  to  a  new  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  species,  I  am  ready  to  admit  it,  and  I  believe  that  more 
species  are  produced  by  fortuitous  variation  than  by  natural  selection. 
Natural  selection  is  not  primarily  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  species;  its 
mission  is  far  higher.     It  is  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  types  of  structure,^ 

It  might  be  supposed  that  fortuitous  variation  as  thus  explained 
was  something  quite  apart  from  the  phenomena  of  sports,  but  this  is 
because  in  these  papers  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  specific 
causes  of  such  variations.  The  chief  cause  of  organic  variation,  as 
already  shown  in  this  chapter,  is  sex.  When  treating  of  sex  as  a 
device  of  nature  for  producing  a  difference  of  potential  I  did  not  go 
beyond  the  primary  dualism  of  the  parental  strains.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  for  any  developed  organism  with  a  long  phylogeny  the 
number  of  atavistic  stirps  must  be  next  to  infinite,  and  as  any  of 
these  are  liable  to  lie  latent  during  many  generations  and  crop  out 
at  any  time,  the  possibilities  of  fortuitous  variation  are  enormous. 
This  is  the  inner  explanation  of  fortuitous  variation,  and  is  the  truy 
in  which  nature  fills  every  crack,  chink,  and  cranny  into  which  it  is 
possible  for  life  to  be  thnist. 

1  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  Vol.  V,  1890,  p.  44. 
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I  am  not  at  this  writiDg  acquainted  except  at  second  hand  with 
the  exhaustive  work  of  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries  entitled :  **  I>ie 
Mutationstheorie  "  (Leipzig,  1901),  bat  from  all  aocounts  I  have  seen 
of  it  I  infer  that  he  is  working  at  this  same  problem,  and  tLat  his 
theorj  will  not  be  found  to  differ  widely  from  my  own  as  above 
stated,  although  no  one  ean  make  extended  obseryadons  in  such  a 
pr«>mising  field  without  discovering  the  necessity  of  qualifviug,  and 
of  both  restricting  and  enlarging  the  attempts  of  others  to  formulate 
the  truth  that  underlies  all  the  phenomena. 

It  matters  not  by  what  name  we  designate  it,  whenever  the  life 
force  breaks  over  the  bounds  of  simple  heredity  and  goes  be3'ond 
thf*  process  of  merely  repeating  and  multiplying  the  structures  that 
liaye  already  been  created,  it  becomes  innovation  and  changes  the 
ty|>e  of  structure.  In  biologic  language  this  is  variation,  and  all 
Tariation  is  dynamic  Variation  due  to  mere  exuberance  of  life  is 
quite  as  much  so  as  when  due  to  other  causes.  These  erratic  sports, 
these  leaps  and  bounds  of  a  throbbing,  pulsating,  exultant  nature, 
ander  the  life-giving  power  of  sunshine  and  shower,  produce  a 
perpetual  rejuvenescence  and  call  back  into  life  and  activity  all 
the  myriad  germ-plasms  that  have  been  pushed  aside  in  the  march 
M  heredity  and  which  line  the  wayside  of  evolution.  These  con* 
stitute  an  inexhaustible  source  of  fresh  variations,  combiuing  and 
recombining  in  an  endless  series  of  ever  changing  forms.  Such 
are  tlie  conditions  and  methods  of  organic  innovation,  with  which 
utility,  advantage,  and  fitness  to  survive  have  nothing  to  do. 

Sijrial  innovation  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle,  and  although 
the  immediate  conditions  and  accompanying  circumstances  may  ap- 
pear very  different,  we  have  only  to  abstract  the  details  and  general- 
ize the  phenomena  to  perceive  the  fundamental  unity  of  process. 
Social  innovation  has  been  called  inreM/ion  by  Tarde  and  imjmljse 
by  Tatten.'  Tarde  has  so  fully  explained  and  illustrated  the  prin- 
rifile  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding  him.  Patten 
states  it  so  obscurely  that  in  reading  his  book  I  missed  it  entirely, 
and  wotild  never  have  known  what  he  meant  if  he  had  not  ex- 
plsine<l  it  to  me  orally.  The  phenomenon  is  psychic  and  involves 
th«»  whole  of  mind.  Invention  unduly  emj»h;isizt»s  the  intellectual 
sitle  ami  impulse  the  feeling?  side.  Innovation  avoids  both  these 
extremes.  The  t<»ndency  in  s<HiaK  as  in  organic  struct iirt^s  is  simply 
I  ••  TUrory  of  Prrwpcrity,"  hj  Simon  X.  Pftttcn.  New  Yi^rk,  JfUvJ.  |.p.  180  flf. 
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to  consei*ve  and  reproduce;  it  is  to  copy  and  repeat,  grow  and 
multiply,  but  always  to  retain  the  same  structures.  In  both  depart- 
ments the  normal  process  is  simple  metabolism,  and  social  metabolism 
would  never  any  more  than  physiological,  produce  a  new  structure. 
But  in  society  as  in  organisms  there  is  a  surplus  of  energy  that 
must  be  worked  off.  This  is  not,  however,  universally  diffused. 
It  is  a  somewhat  exceptional  product.  The  great  mass  have  no 
energy  to  spare  beyond  the  bare  needs  of  existence.  But  nature 
always  produces  irregularities  and  inequalities.  Its  method  is  ut- 
terly devoid  of  economy.  It  heaps  up  in  one  place  and  tears  away 
in  another.  There  is  a  law  which  Spencer  has  called  the  "  multipli- 
cation of  effects."  Action  begun  in  a  certain  direction  tends  more 
and  more  to  go  in  that  direction  until  all  homogeneity  is  destroyed. 
Advantage  creates  advantage.  The  smallest  fissure  through  a  dam 
helps  on  the  work  of  enlarging  that  fissure  until  the  dam  is  under- 
mined and  swept  away.  The  least  groove  on  a  mountain  slope 
causes  this  to  become  the  center  of  erosion  and  makes  a  gorge.  The 
more  a  river  bends  the  more  it  wears  and  the  bend  is  cumula- 
tively increased.  The  same  law  works  in  society.  Extremes  breed 
extremes,  and  a  state  of  equality,  if  it  could  be  conceived  to  exist, 
would  be  ephemeral.  A  state  of  inequality  would  quickly  replace 
it  So  that  while  all  the  social  energy  if  equally  distributed  might 
leave  a  very  small  surplus  to  each  member  of  society,  the  actual 
case  is :  vast  numbers  in  whom  the  social  energy  is  below  the  level 
of  healthy  activity  and  small  groups  in  whom  it  is  far  above  the 
possibility  of  ever  consuming  it.  Surplus  social  energy  is  confined  to 
these  favored  groups,  and  all  social  innovation  emanates  from  them. 
We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  how  human  association  was  brought 
about.  We  did  not,  however,  penetrate  into  the  inner  workings  of 
the  principle  of  social  synergy.  The  great  fact  of  human  slavery 
had  to  be  dismissed  with  a  sentence.  A  word  to  the  wise  was 
sufficient.  The  historian  has  too  often  told  this  story.  The  his- 
torian has  also  fully  described  the  system  of  caste,  but  usually 
without  giving  any  idea  of  its  cause,  or  else  a  wrong  idea.  Nor 
has  he  neglected  the  fact  of  a  leisure  class,  and  often  he  has  cor- 
rectly portrayed  the  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  the  world 
from  the  leisure  class.  Our  present  task  is  to  point  out  that  social 
innovation  has  been  largely  due  to  this  form  of  social  inequality. 
Not  wholly,  however,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  primary 
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vmts  be  supplied  withont  exhausting  the  social  energy  for  it  to 
cnip  out  in  the  form  of  iniiovation.  There  is  a  social  bathmism  or 
gTuwth  force  which  ever  presses.  Physical  wants  must  be  supplied, 
aa>i  most  of  this  energy  is  thus  expended,  but  everything  goes  to 
show  that  the  moment  this  is  done  this  energy  overflows  in  the 
(iinH'tion  of  doing  something  new.  This  overflow,  too,  takes  all 
ri'TMt'ivable  forms  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  utterly 
va<ted,  often  more  than  wasted.  One  only  needs  to  read  Professor 
Wli]t>n*fl  book '  to  see  that  this  is  so,  but  he  intentionally  left  out 
of  view  the  other  side,  and  he  would  probably  agree  that  there  is 
aiuither  side.  It  only  helps  to  emphasize  two  truths:  the  non- 
*>'unomical  character  of  all  of  nature's  processes,  and  the  small 
amount  of  energy  that  really  makes  for  evolution  or  social  progress. 
The  apj>arently  large  gains  in  this  direction  are  due  to  the  almost 
unlimited  time  that  there  has  been  in  which  to  realize  them. 

It  is  our  task  to  consider  the  other  side  and  show,  not  what  the 
l^Msure  class  has  done  for  human-  progress,  because  others  have 
Already  done  that,  but  more  specifically  how  it  has  done  it.  Mr. 
Whlen  himself  has  given  us  the  key  to  the  whole  process.  It  is  his 
**  instinct  of  workmanship,'*  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
ii\  oamic  principle  of  innovation.  The  odium  of  labor,  as  he  has  so 
ingeniously  shown,  is  something  conventional  and  artificial.  If  body 
or  mind  is  not  fatigued  with  the  effort  required  to  satisfy  the  needs 
•'f  existence,  activity  in  either  is  pleasurable.  As  was  shown  in 
<  'h.i{it4*r  V,  not  only  is  all  normal  exercise  of  the  faculties  a  satisfac- 
tion, but  at  bottom  all  pleasure,  all  enjoyment,  and  all  good  consist 
in  the  normal  exercise  of  the  faculties.  All  want  and  all  pain,  and 
thn  vhole  of  the  so^alled  WelUchmerz,  are  due  to  restraints  of  one 
kirnl  f>r  another  to  such  exercise.  When  there  is  no  other  form  of 
tl.it  jiain  there  remains  the  form  called  ennui,  which  is  the  most 
intolf* ruble  of  all,  and  which  is  the  chief  form  in  which  it  is  experi- 
f»ii»>Hl  by  the  leisure  class.  They  muM  work  or  suffer  unendurable 
t- rture.  Normally  they  will  follow  the  instinct  of  workmanship 
a-nl  do  something  useful.  So  long  as  work  is  respectable,  ie.,  so 
!"n',(  as  there  is  entailed  by  it  no  loss  of  caste,  it  will  be  done.  The 
Ut«  lamented  M.  Adolphe  Coste  has  clearly  shown'  that  employ- 

< " The  Theory  of  the  Lelsura  CIam/'  by  Thoratfin  Veblf^n,  New  York.  1899. 
»"Lm  PrioripM  d'uno  Hociolofcie  Objeotive."  ParU,  IWW.  pp.  J 14-115;  "L*Ex- 
pencocedcs  P«uplM  et  let  Pr^vlsloiu  qa'eUe  aaiorlae,"  ParU,  liVO,  pp.  200-201. 
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ments  which  are  now  exclusively  followed  by  the  "  working  class " 
and  which  no  "  gentleman  of  leisure "  would  deign  to  engage  in, 
were  boasted  of  by  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  many  of  whom  were 
skilled  forgers,  masons,  carpenters,  tanners,  and  dyers,  as  well  as 
warriors  and  hunters.  And  when  we  reflect  how  intimately  skilled 
labor  is  connected  with  invention,  who  can  estimate  the  loss  that  the 
world  has  suffered  by  that  pure  conventionality  which  relegates  all 
skilled  labor  to  the  mentally  least  developed  and  least  equipped 
classes  of  society?  For  labor  in  and  of  itself  is  not  dynamic. 
Most  of  the  labor  done  in  the  world  is  purely  static.  It  simply 
reproduces  after  the  set  pattern.  It  multiplies  exact  copies  of  what 
has  been  invented.  It  is  imitation  in  the  Tardean  sense.  Such  is 
nearly  all  unskilled  labor  in  all  departments  of  industry.  Such 
is  also  most  so-called  skilled  labor,  for  the  laborer  only  learns  to 
make  or  do  one  thing  over  and  over  again  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Outside  of  his  "  trade "  he  is  utterly  inefficient,  and  when  a  new 
machine  robs  him  of  his  trade  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
has  nothing  that  he  can  do.  Such,  too,  is  all  menial  service  and 
routine  work,  most  of  the  work  that  relates  to  cleanliness,  washing, 
scrubbing,  scouring,  dusting,  sweeping,  brushing;  most  of  the  work 
of  women  in  civilized  countries,  the  eternal  round  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  mankind.  In  this  there  has  been  degeneracy,  for  among 
savages  not  only  the  skilled  labor  but  also  the  invention  is  done  by 
women  as  well  as  by  men.  Finally  most  charity  and  philanthropic 
work  is  static,  and  philanthropists  are  content  to  alleviate  present 
suffering  by  temporary  action,  when  they  know  that  it  will  have  to 
be  done  again  and  again.  Many  such  would  disparage  a  reformer 
who  should  suggest  a  general  policy  that  would  if  carried  out  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  conditions  that  call  for  charity.  Statical  work 
has  been  happily  called  a  web  of  Penelope.  Its  usefulness,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  questioned,  since  through  it  alone  can  the  status  quo 
be  maintained.  It  is  the  conservative  force  of  society,  preventing 
the  loss  of  the  progress  attained,  and  it  must  always  absorb  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  all  the  social  energy. 

What  then  is  dynamic  action  ?  It  is  that  which  goes  beyond  mere 
repetition.  It  is  heuristic.  It  discovers  new  ways.  It  is  Spencer's 
"fructifying  causation."  It  is  alteration,  modification,  variation. 
"When  applied  to  production  it  produces  according  to  a  geometrical 
instead  of  an  arithmetical  progression.     But  it  need  not  necessarily 
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be  iBvention.  It  may  be  impulse,  as  Dr.  Patten  says,  exuberance 
and  overflow  of  spirits,  of  emotion,  of  passion  even,  which  will  not 
lirook  constraint  and  dashes  forward  to  higher  and  greater  results. 
Ihmamio  action  is  progressive,  and,  instead  of  leaving  the  world 
in  the  same  condition  as  before,  leaves  it  in  a  changed,  i.e.,  in  an  im- 
lirured  condition.  The  final  criterion  of  a  dynamic  action  is  achieve- 
ui^'ut  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  used  in  the  third  and  fifth 
chapters,  and  every  innovation,  however  slight,  constitutes  an  incre- 
ment to  the  world*s  achievement.  It  is  so  much  permanently  gained. 
It  can  never  be  lost,  and  does  not  have  to  be  done  again.  It  consti- 
tutes the  means  of  producing  something  better  than  could  have  been 
pruduccii  before,  and  this  product  is  rendered  perpetual  by  its  con- 
tinual reproduction  through  imitation  or  social  heredity.  This  is 
n*A  innovation,  which  differs  totally  from  it  in  the  fact  that  its 
repi^ition  would  be  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Every  innovation 
is  something  different  from  every  other.  There  can  be  only  one 
innovation  in  the  same  sense,  although  progress  consists  of  many 
htries  of  innovations  in  the  same  direction. 

Cano/ioiA.  —  We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  third  dynamic 
Iirinciple,  which  I  call  conation.  These  dynamic  principles  are  all 
related,  and  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  treated  is  the  natural 
order.  Innovation  could  not  be  advantageously  explained  imtil  the 
pmeral  principle  of  cross  fertilization  of  cultures  had  been  shown  to 
be  the  essential  condition  to  that  unconscious  progress  which  made 
'.nrention  possible.  And  now,  as  we  shall  see,  conation  or  social 
r-ffiirt  could  not  be  understood  without  a  clear  conception  of  the  true 
LiMire  of  a  dynamic  action,  which  is  the  essential  condition  to  inno- 
T.irioD.  The  crossing  of  cultures  is  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
•ivTiamic  princii>les.  It  is  a  social  principle,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
^Kne  organic.  It  goes  to  the  essence  of  social  structures  and  works 
t  IjanjTM  in  their  very  type  and  nature,  selecting  and  preserving  all 
that  is  Ijpst  in  the  different  structures  thus  blended,  and  creating  a 
new  structure  which  is  different  from  and  supei  ior  to  any  of  the 
prifir  exfstinK  structures.  It  does  this,  as  we  luive  seen,  without  de- 
^JmyiiiR  the  structures  out  of  which  the  new  structure  is  fonin»d. 
The  state  of  equilibrium  established  by  social  synergy  in  producing 
th«»  old  structures  is  converted  into  a  moving  equilibrium  developing 
hi};her  stnicttires.  Innovation  is  a  part  of  this  process,  and  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  separate  movement     It  is  a  partial  explanation 
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of  how  the  changes  take  place.  In  studying  it  we  simply  go  deeper 
into  the  details  of  the  process  and  learn  to  distinguish  the  strictly 
dynamic  from  the  wholly  static  elements  of  social  activity.  It  con- 
sists in  dynamic  actions.  Finally  in  studying  conation  we  proceed 
one  step  further  in  our  analysis  and  seek  to  discover  what  it  is  that 
makes  an  action  dynamic.  Or,  still  more  accurately  stated,  we  ana- 
lyze action  itself  and  seek  to  determine  what  part  of  it  is  dynamic, 
for  in  a  certain  sense  no  action  is  wholly  dynamic.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  actions  which  contain  no  dynamic  element,  and  therefore 
we  have  to  do  here  only  with  such  actions  as  do  contain  a  dynamic 
element. 

Let  us  therefore  select  any  action  in  which  a  dynamic  element 
resides  and  subject  it  to  a  rigid  analysis.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
the  action  is  if  it  is  one  that  leaves  society  in  a  state  different  from 
that  which  existed  before  it  was  performed,  presumably  in  an  im- 
proved state,  however  slight  that  improvement  may  be.  We  have  to 
consider  the  several  effects  of  such  an  action,  for  nearly  every  action 
has  more  than  one  effect.  These  effects  are  the  essential  things,  and 
the  question  always  is  whether  any  of  them  are  dynamic,  and  if  so 
which  ones.  We  assume  that  the  action  selected  for  analysis  has 
some  dynamic  effects  as  well  as  some  static  effects.  A  close  inspec- 
tion will  show  that  actions  are  much  alike  in  these  respects,  and  that 
all  dynamic  actions  have  about  the  same  general  effects.  Leaving 
out  of  account  all  accidental  and  unessential  consequences  of  such  an 
action  we  shall  find  that  it  always  has  three  necessary  and  essential 
effects,  viz. :  — 

1.  To  satisfy  desire. 

2.  To  preserve  or  continue  life. 

3.  To  modify  the  surroundings. 

We  will  consider  each  of  these  effects  in  and  for  itself  and  wholly 
separate  from  the  rest.  This  is  difficult  to  do  on  account  of  their 
obvious  interrelations  and  mutual  associations,  and  most  of  the  faulty 
logic  and  confusion  of  ideas,  i.e.,  of  the  error  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects,  is  due  to  the  failure  to  keep  these  distinct  effects  separate 
in  the  mind.  Let  us  examine  the  first  effect:  to  satisfy  desire.  I 
place  this  first  as  it  is  the  condition  itself  to  the  action.  Every 
action  whatever  must  have  this  object,  otherwise  there  is  no  motive, 
I.e.,  no  cause.  We  need  not  discuss  the  question  whether  the  action 
actually  satisfies  desire.     We  may  assume  that  it  does  and  proceed, 
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but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  musty  for  the  desire,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned here,  is  simply  to  act  in  the  direction  in  which  the  desire 
Impels,  and  that  is  in  itself  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire.  Nothing 
beyond  this  need  be  taken  into  the  account.  But  we  will  suppose 
that  this  part  of  the  action  is  wholly  successful  and  that  the  satis- 
faction sought  is  attained.  The  only  question  that  concerns  the 
present  discussion  is  whether  this  effect  of  the  action  is  dynamic  or 
not.  If  we  cling  strictly  to  this  one  fact  and  keep  all  its  associa- 
tions wholly  out  of  the  way,  we  can  clearly  see  that  the  simple  satis- 
faction of  the  individual's  desire  contains  no  dynamic  element.  It 
iSt  iii  fftct,  purely  physiological.  It  is  also  transient.  A  desire,  as 
we  have  seen,  when  satisfied  is  terminated.  Until  the  satisfaction 
commences  it  is  a  painful  sensation,  during  the  period  of  satisfaction 
it  is  a  pleasure,  enjoyment,  happiness,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it. 
After  satisfaction  it  is  nothing.  However  great  the  individual  good, 
the  social  good  is  purely  statical.  Permanence  can  only  be  attained 
through  indefinite  repetition,  which  is  impossible,  and  if  possible 
would  still  be  statical.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  this  first  effect  as 
statical. 

Now  as  to  the  second  effect.  If  the  individual  is  at  all  adjusted 
to  his  environment  his  action  will  contribute  in  some  degree  either 
to  the  preservation  or  the  continuance  of  life.  At  the  lower  animal 
stages,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  V,  all  desires  are  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  creature  and  their  satisfaction  conduces  to  the  life  of  either 
the  individual  or  the  species.  Any  continuous  tendency  to  the  con- 
trary would  result  in  the  death  of  the  former  or  the  extinction  of  the 
latter.  It  is  not  really  otherwise  with  society.  We  have  fully 
shown  how  everything  in  society  works  for  the  conservation  of  the 
gruap  and  the  race,  and  how  the  wayward  tendencies  of  mankind 
have  been  subjected  to  natural  and  spontaneous  restraints  in  the 
interest  of  social  order.  This  social  adaptation  is  well-nigh  as  com- 
plete as  organic  adaptation,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
considerable  number  of  men  to  persist  in  anti-social  acts  for  any 
considerable  time  without  disrupting  society  altogether.  If  such 
has  ever  been  the  case  such  societies  have  perished  and  are  unknown. 
Human  desires  are  therefore  more  or  less  completely  adjusted  to  in- 
dividual and  social  needs,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  tlie  satisfac- 
tion of  any  normal  desire  also  contribut<»s  in  some  degree  to  the 
preservation  of  the  life  of  the  individual  or  of  other  individuals 
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(wife,  children,  family,  etc.),  or  to  the  maintenance  of  society,  or 
both.  Here  again  the  question  for  us  is  whether  this  effect  of  the 
action  is  or  is  not  dynamic.  The  answer  is  that  the  preservation  of 
life  and  social  order  are  not  dynamic  effects.  This  is  too  self-evi- 
dent to  require  any  argument,  and  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  that  the  two  effects  thus  far  considered  differ  in  two 
important  respects.  The  first  is  conscious,  the  second  unconscious, 
and  while  neither  can  be  called  direct,  the  second  is  clearly  indirect, 
and,  as  it  were,  incidental.  It  is  the  type  of  the  class  of  effects 
that  were  characterized  as  "unintended"  (see  supra,  p.  114).  In 
fact,  it  is  precisely  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  nutri- 
tion and  reproduction  in  the  organic  world,  and  belongs,  like  them, 
to  the  "objects  of  nature,"  as  distinguished  from  the  object  of  the 
individual,  which  in  both  cases  is  the  satisfaction  of  desire. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  third  effect,  viz.,  that  of  modifying  the 
surroundings.  From  one  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  of  the  order  of 
time,  this  is  the  first  effect  of  the  action,  but  I  put  it  last  as  being 
the  most  incidental  and  non-essential  of  all  the  effects.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  of  an  action  which  should  have  no  such  effect.  If  the 
desire  is  for  something  very  easily  attainable,  something  practically 
in  contact  with  the  individual,  with  no  intervening  obstacles,  or 
with  nothing  but  simple  space  between,  which  can  be  traversed  with- 
out moving  anything  but  his  own  body  or  limbs,  it  will  be  satisfied 
and  have  its  indirect  or  functional  effect  without  causing  any  percep- 
tible modification  of  the  surroundings.  The  action  would  then  have 
only  the  first  and  second  effects,  neither  of  which  being  dynamic,  it 
would  not  be  a  dynamic  action  at  all,  which  is  contrary  to  our 
hypothesis.  But  if  there  are  any  obstacles  or  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  the  satisfaction  of  desire  the  first  part  of  the  action  is  to 
remove  these,  and  this  modifies  the  surroundings  to  that  extent.  It 
is  obvious  that  while  there  may  be  very  simple  degrees  of  this  con- 
dition, there  may  be  and  are  also  all  conceivable  degrees  of  difficulty 
and  complexity  in  the  interval  between  the  desire  and  its  satisfac- 
tion. When  we  consider  developed  man  with  some  capacity  for 
"looking  before  and  after"  we  can  readily  see  that  most  of  his 
actions  are  thus  complex,  and  that  very  few  of  his  desires  can  be 
satisfied  without  first  making  considerable  modification  in  his  sur- 
roundings. This  quality  increases  with  his  general  development 
and  with   the  increasing  number  and  growing  complexity  of  his 
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desires.  ^Vhen  at  last  his  desires,  like  those  of  most  civilized  men, 
lie<*onie  chiefly  spiritual  and  intellectual,  usually  remote  either  in 
space  or  time,  it  is  necessary  both  to  work  and  to  wait,  and  this 
inviilves  ]irolouged  and  intense  activity.  All  this  activity  is  ex- 
l^^nded  ujMm  the  surroundings,  clearing  away  obstructions  and  pre- 
I  taring  a  smooth  road  to  the  predestined  goal.  The  satisfaction  of 
every  such  desire  w^orks  extensive  changes  in  the  immediate  environ- 
ment and  a  large  part  of  these  changes  is  permanent,  ccmtributing 
somewhat  in  each  case  to  the  sum  total  of  civilizing  influences  in 
Miciety.  The  principal  form  that  all  this  takes  is  that  of  creating 
iu**^n8  to  the  end,  auid  such  means  are  permanent  contributions  to 
civilization.  They  do  not  merely  serve  the  end  of  the  individual 
^hri  creates  them,  but  remain  after  he  is  through  with  them  to 
serve  the  ends  of  other  individuals  for  all  time. 

This  third  effect  of  a  dynamic  action  is  therefoi-e  chiefly  to  transform 
the  fnnronmeni.  If  we  examine  this  principle  closely  we  shall  see 
thatf  within  a  legitimate  extension  of  the  terms,  all  social  progress 
consiNta  in  transforming  the  environment.  I  will  not  even  restrict 
It  to  simple  material  progress,  where  this  is  obvious,  covering  as  it 
«Io^'s  all  economic  and  industrial  operations,  but  will  predicate  it 
also  of  all  esthetic,  moral,  and  intellectual  operations.  It  is,  indeed, 
fiiflieult  to  separate  these,  as  the  historical  materialists  have  suc- 
cecNirti  in  showing,  because  the  latter  are  to  so  large  a  degree 
de]jendent  upon  the  former,  but  even  if  we  succeed  in  doiug  this, 
at  least  in  thought,  still  these  higher  si>iritual  oi>eration8,  wholly 
alMitracted  from  their  material  base,  constitute  transformations  of 
tiie  envinmment  in  a  very  proper  sense.  Looked  at  from  a  certain 
{•oint  of  view,  it  is  these  that  furnish  not  only  the  most  important 
of  such  transformations  but  also  the  most  enduVing  of  them.  In 
<*hapter  III  it  was  shown  tliat  civilization  consists  in  human  achieve- 
ment, and  also  that  the  great  achievements  of  mankind  are  not 
material  but  8]>iritual,  that  material  things  are  fleeting  and  eva- 
nes<ientf  while  spiritual  things  are  lasting  and  indestructible.  Still 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  permanent  contributions  to  civi- 
lization are  simply  the  means  by  which  transformations  in  the 
material  environment  in  the  interest  of  man  can  be  wrought,  and 
their  value  cimsists  in  the  quality  of  enabling  man  to  work  such 
transformations  constantly  and  for  all  time.  We  may  therefore 
say  that  this  third  and  only  dynamic  eff(»ct  of  an  action  cx)nHi8ts  in 
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the  permanent  transformation  of  the  environment  which  constitutes 
human  achievement. 

Looking  still  deeper  into  the  nature  of  this  dynamic  effect  of 
action  it  is  pecceived  that,  somewhat  as  in  the  second  or  functional 
effect,  it  is  not  the  effect  desired  or  intended  by  the  agent.  The 
only  conscious  and  intentional  effect  of  the  action-  is  the  one  first 
considered,  the  satisfaction  of  desire.  This  is  the  only  end  of  the 
individual,  the  only  one  in  which  he  has  an  interest  The  second  or 
functional  effect,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order,  and  the 
third  or  dynamic  effect,  viz.,  the  furtherance  of  social  progress,  are 
not  only  matters  of  complete  indifference  to  him,  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  undesired,  unintended,  and  unknown  by  him.  Ex- 
cept in  the  most  highly  developed  and  most  advanced  and  enlight- 
ened of  all  men,  progress,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  only  undesirable 
but  odious  and  detestable,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  all  progress 
both  in  the  past  and  present  has  taken  place  and  is  taking  place  in 
opposition  to  the  desires  of  men  and  in  spite  of  the  universal  con- 
servatism and  misoneism  of  mankind.  This  is  true  of  all  progress 
produced  by  the  cross  fertilization  of  cultures,  it  is  true  of  progress 
through  innovation,  and  it  is  true  of  progress  through  conation.  All 
this  belongs  to  the  "  philosophy  of  the  unconscious,"  dimly  seen  by 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  by  the  latter  of  whom  it  received  this 
designation,  but  which  at  bottom  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  pure 
science  relating  to  the  sentient  world.  It  is  the  natura  natwans^ 
the  mysterious  power  of  nature  working  for  ends  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  wisdom.  It  is  the  mission  of  true  science  to  lift  the  veil 
and  peer  behind  it  into  the  workings  of  this  power,  and  so  far  as 
may  be  to  discover  the  principles  and  formulate  the  laws  of  these 
unconscious  and  deep-lying  dynamic  agencies. 

If  now  we  look  squarely  at  this  third,  dynamic  effect  of  action 
we  shall  see  that  the  quantity  of  the  result  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  effort  put  forth,  so  that  the  essence  of  the  principle  is 
effort.  The  greater  the  obstacles  to  be  removed  the  greater  the 
effort  required.  The  more  difficult  the  end  is  of  attainment  the 
more  elaborate  will  be  the  means  necessary  to  secure  the  end. 
The  more  remote  the  end  the  longer  is  it  necessary  to  work  in 
order  to  reach  it,  and  all  the  work  done  in  this  time  consists  in 
transforming  the  environment  in  the  interest  of  progress.  In  every 
case  it  is  effort  that  produces  the  effect,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
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effect  will  depend  upon,  and  be  roughly  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  effort.  Of  course  the  quality  has  also  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  if  the  effort  is  chiefly  mental^  especially  if  it  is  inventive,  the 
dynamic  effect  is  far  greater,  and  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the 
eff jrt.  Hut  here  we  may  apply  the  dictum  of  Descartes  that  all 
ciin«idt'rations  of  quality  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  quantity,  since 
luind  is  the  result  of  a  vast  series  of  climactic  organizations,  so  that 
a  genial  idea  represents  a  prolonged  accumulation,  a  concentration, 
focalization,  and  intensification  of  the  simpler  forms  of  energy,  and 
thus  really  represents  an  enormously  increased  quantity  of  trans- 
formed and  sublimated  muscular  effort.  Bastiat  seems  to  have 
caught  a  distinct  glimpse  of  the  principle  under  consideration  here 
when  he  formulated  the  much  quoted  phrase,  *^  wants,  efforts,  satis- 
factions,**' which  was  put  forth  as  the  key  note  to  his  '^Economic 
Harmonies."  He  does  not,  however,  work  the  principle  out  nor 
manifest  any  clear  grasp  of  its  sociological  importance.  As  an 
economist  he  of  course  wholly  missed  the  dynamic  effect  of  efforts,  and 
dvf*lt  on  the  fl|ttisfactions,  which  cannot  be  logically  separated  from 
the  wants,  which,  indeed,  constitute  the  dynamic  agent,  but  not  the 
dynamic  princii)le.  This  is  effort,  and  the  term  conation  means  the 
aama  I  use  it  as  a  technical  term,  partly  because  so  important  a 
principle  should  have  a  definite  name,  and  partly  because  not  all 
efforts  are  necessarily  dynamic,  and  the  word  is  often  loosely  used. 
Tonation  and  effort  are  not  therefore  strictly  synonymous,  and  the 
latter  would  fall  short  of  exactly  defining  the  principle. 

The  biological  homologue  of  conation  is  the  Lamarckian  principle 
of  exercise,  which  might  as  well  be  called  the  principle  of  effort 
This  is  a  principle  of  dynamic  biology,  and  cooperates  with  fortui- 
tous variation,  who.He  sociological  equivalent  is  innovation,  to  fur- 
nish the  initial  variations  upon  which  natural  selection  seizes  in 
prul vicing  the  transmutation  of  species.  The  .principle  is  the  same 
in  sociology  as  in  biology,  but  there  is  an  exceedingly  imiK)rtant  dif- 
ferewe  in  the  way  in  which  it  works  in  the  two  fields.  This  differ- 
ence is  expressed  by  the  formula  that  I  have  so  frequently  rei)eated 

1  **  IW>w>liis,  efTortA,  ntiiifartions,  rotlk  1e  fond  ff<^n<^ni1  de  toiitM  left  srienoeft  qui 
oat  IliomiD*  pour  objet."  Journal  d^s  Eron/>mi»(eM,  Vol.  XXI,  SeptenibtT,  1H4H, 
|i  1 10.  The  artirle  In  which  thin  phrsM  oocun  is  entitled :  *'  HarmonieA  ^-ononiifines  " 
(pp.  1flS-]2n),  which  he  iirterward  expanded  into  a  volnmo  (Vol.  VI  of  hlft  complete 
work«.  P*Hi».  IHM).  the  Mvond  chapter  of  which  \n  entitled :  *•  Benoins,  EfforU,  Satis- 
fartKHM,'*  which  follows  the  same  Unes  ait  the  preliminary  article. 
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that  in  biology  the  environment  transforms  the  organism,  while  in  soci- 
ology man  transforms  Hie  environment.  The  biologists  have  abun- 
dantly shown  how  the  former  of  these  effects  is  produced,  and  now 
I  have  shown  how  the  latter  effect  is  produced.  The  one  is  a  physi- 
ological effect,  the  other  a  sociological  effect.  The  physical  nature 
of  man,  as  was  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter  (see  supra,  p,  17)  has 
undergone  very  little  change  since  he  assumed  his  completed  human 
form,  but  in  so  far  as  it  has  changed  or  is  still  changing  the  principle 
through  which  the  change  is  produced  is  the  biological  and  not  the 
sociological  principle.  With  it  therefore  we  have  here  nothing  to 
do.  But  it  is  clear  tliat  animals  perform  dynamic  actions  as  well  as 
men,  and  any  such  action  may  be  analyzed  as  we  have  analyzed  a 
human  dynamic  action.  The  three  effects  are  the  same  with  the 
above  qualification  of  the  third,  viz.,  1,  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  2, 
the  preservation  or  continuance  of  life,  3,  the  modification  of  the 
organism.  The  first  alone  is  conscious,  the  second  is  unconscious, 
unintended,  and  unknown,  but  functional  and  therefore  static.  The 
third  is  unconscious,  unintended,  and  undesired,  but  as  it  tends  to 
change  the  type  of  structure  it  is  dynamic.  All  this  is  too  obvious 
to  require  anything  beyond  simple  statement,  but  it  furnishes  a  per- 
fect illustration  of  the  vast  cosmic  sweep  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples here  set  forth  as  well  as  of  the  true  unity  of  nature  in  all  its 
departments  when  we  once  seize  the  thread  that  binds  all  these 
departments  into  one.  This  is  true  monism  as  I  understand  that 
term,  and  reconciles  infinite  variety  with  perfect  unity. 

Society  is  the  beneficiary  of  all  the  dynamic  principles  of  soci- 
ology. The  dynamic  effects  are  social  effects,  and  the  general  result 
is  achievement  and  social  progress.  But  we  may  look  still  farther 
into  the  process.  However  much  mind  may  enter  into  it,  the  effort 
is  expended  directly  upon  the  material  environment.  Its  success  in 
causing  social  progress  is  conditioned  upon  the  fundamental  truth 
stated  in  Chapter  III  that  m^alter  is  dynamic.  In  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  it  is  found  that  effort  expended  upon  matter  has  yielded 
advantageous  results.  Other  expenditures  of  energy  have  been 
either  statical  or  fruitless.  Expended  in  coercing  men,  social  energy 
yields  no  progressive  results  (see  sujira,  pp.  19-20).  Directed  to  purely 
spiritual  things,  it  results  in  a  weak,  stagnant  civilization,  like  that 
of  India,  culminating  in  caste,  oppression,  and  quietism,  hermeti- 
cally sealed  to  all  dynamic  influences.     Matter  alone  possesses  the 
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♦*  l*n>tnise  and  latency  "  of  progress,  and  this  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  enormous  strides  made  by  the  western  civilization  after  it 
hail  fairly  commenced  to  concentrate  its  energies  on  the  material 
ftivironment 

The  dynamic  property  of  matter  resides  in  its  susceptibility  to 
K  hau^  under  the  influence  of  external  forces.  The  law  of  the  con- 
M*rvation  of  energy  does  not  affect  this.  That  law  simply  predicates 
the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  motion.  The  quantity  of  matter 
antl  motion  is  fixed,  but  the  form  of  matter  and  the  mode  of  motion 
are  iudetinitely  variable.  As  Clerk  Maxwell  expresses  it,  "The 
total  energy  of  any  material  system  is  a  quantity  which  can  neither 
\f  increased  nor  diminished  by  any  action  between  the  parts  of  the 
>yst4*m,  though  it  may  be  transformed  into  any  of  the  forms  of 
m  hich  energy  is  susceptible."  ^  This  establishes  the  indefinite  modi- 
fit^ability  of  all  material  things  and  the  possibility  of  directing  all 
the  furces  of  nature  according  to  the  will  of  the  agent  Kature  is 
thus  easily  "  managed  "  to  tlie  extent  that  her  laws  are  understood, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  inexhaustible  forces 
of  nature  may  be  brought  into  the  service  of  man.  This  is  why  the 
mat4*rial  progress  of  man  has  so  greatly  outstripped  his  moral 
prugress,'  and  this  is  what  I  mean  by  my  definition  of  civilization 
as  ^*tbe  utilization  of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,"  upon 
which  I  have  so  long  insisted.  Matter  is  for  man,  endowed  with 
tnu'lligence  and  inspired  by  science,  a  veritable  lamp  of  Aladdin, 
vhirh  he  need  but  rub,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  all  things  take  on  the 
tonus  of  utility  and  cast  themselves  at  his  feet. 

"  ••  Matter  and  Motion."  New  York,  181>2,  p.  103. 

*I  drrw  thU  contrmst  in  1885  in  a  paper  entitled,  Moral  and  Material  Progrtn 
f'->ntrafrti^  read  before  the  Anthropol«)Kical  SiK^lety  of  Wasbinf^ton,  Feb.  17, 18H5. 
!fe«  Trmtift.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  Washington,  Vol.  Ill,  Waabington,  18^5,  pp.  121-130. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  FORCES 

There  are  many  ways  of  classifying  social  phenomena.  Nearly 
all  the  systems  considered  in  Chapter  II  require  classifications  of 
their  own,  and  the  different  classifications,  like  the  different  systems, 
all  have  their  merits.  Our  point  of  view  is  that  of  regarding  soci- 
ology as  a  true  science,  and  the  principal  characteristic  of  a  true 
science  is  that  it  is  a  domain  of  natural  phenomena  produced  by  a 
special  class  of  forces.  The  forces  producing  social  phenomena  are 
the  social  forces,  and  taken  together  they  constitute  the  dynamic 
agent,  the  nature  of  which  was  made  the  subject  of  Chapter  VI. 
The  five  following  chapters  (VII  to  XI)  have  been  devoted  to  work- 
ing out  the  principles  according  to  which  the  dynamic  agent  operates 
in  human  society,  and  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  point  where  we 
can  undertake  a  classification  of  the  various  forces  that  combine  to 
make  up  the  dynamic  agent,  and  where  we  can  take  up  the  several 
classes  or  groups  of  such  forces  and  treat  them  in  their  logical  order. 

Nothing  that  has  already  been  said  need  be  repeated  and  we  may 
proceed  at  once  with  the  classification.  At  the  outset  we  encounter 
the  obstacle  presented  by  the  choice  of  terms.  Although  the  dy- 
namic agent  consists  wholly  in  feeling,  such  is  the  poverty  of  the  lan- 
guage of  feeling  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  the 
requisite  terms  in  that  vocabulary.  We  might,  it  is  true,  designate 
the  two  great  primordial  classes  of  forces  as  the  hunger  forces  and 
the  love  forces,  but  we  should  be  troubled  for  appropriate  adjectives 
and  derivatives.  And  then,  this  represents  only  the  positive  side 
of  individual  preservation  and  race  continuance,  and  in  the  former 
at  least  there  would  still  be  lacking  terms  suitable  for  designating 
those  negative  forms  of  preservation  which  consist  in  defense  and 
escape.  With  the  other  classes  of  forces  the  difficulty  would  be  still 
greater,  and  it  seems  best  to  choose  most  of  the  terms  from  the 
language  of  function.  Here  there  is  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty. The  world  has  always  avoided  as  far  as  possible  the 
expression  of  feeling.      It  is  too  personal,  too  near  to  the  person 
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or  the  body.  It  exposes  too  plainly  the  bodily  and  mental  states, 
which  are  naturally  concealed.  Under  the  highest  states  of 
feeling  indifference  is  feigned.  If  the  feeling  is  pleasurable  there 
IB  either  an  ascetic  sense  of  its  sinfulness  or  a  sense  of  shame  in  its 
aTowal,  and  it  is  experienced  in  silence.  If  it  is  painful  it  involves 
the  admission  of  imperfection  or  defectiveness,  which  no  one  wishes 
to  admit  "  Of  course,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "  human  life,  like  any 
bogus  article,  is  coated  on  the  outside  with  a  false  tinsel ;  whatever 
is  suffered  is  always  concealed ;  but  whatever  any  one  can  afford  in 
the  way  of  show  and  gloss  he  keeps  in  full  view,  and  the  more 
unhappy  he  is  the  more  he  tries  to  make  others  think  he  is  the  hap- 
piest of  men/' '  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  sense  of  imperfection 
implied  in  suffering,  and  the  effort  to  conceal  it  is  heightened  by 
its  genera]  recognition  in  the  form  of  refusing  to  help  any  one  who 
l^td  it  l>e  known  that  he  is  in  need,  while  willingly  showering  bene- 
fits on  those  who  make  it  appear  that  they  have  need  of  nothing. 
This  ap|>arently  detestable  trait  in  human  nature  is  based  on  the 
inevitable  association  of  suffering  with  worthlessness,  and  the  innate 
disinclination  to  waste  substance  on  the  worthless. 

EreiTthing  thus  conspires  to  the  suppression  of  the  utterance  of 
filling  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  rich 
and  copious  language  of  feeling.  Compare  for  example  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  sense  of  sight,  which  is  chiefly  intellectual,  with  that  of 
either  taste  or  smell,  which  are  wholly  sensual.  Think  of  the  num- 
ber of  names  of  colors  and  the  fine  shades  that  they  express,  and 
eompare  these  with  the  names  for  odors  or  tastes.  For  the  latter  it  is 
n^-opsaary  to  name  some  object  (flower,  perfume,  fruit,  condiment,  etc.) 
and  say  it  smells  or  tastes  like  such  and  such  a  thing.  Perfumes 
and  flavors,  in  which  the  language  is  most  complete,  are  all  so 
named  (violets,  ottar  of  roses,  red  cedar,  incense,  vanilla,  orange, 
fftrawbprry,  pineapple,  etc.).  There  are  no  such  simple  words  as  red, 
blue,  yellow,  green,  etc.  This  is  all  due  to  taboo  of  the  sensual  and 
the  check  thus  given  to  the  development  of  a  language  of  feeling. 

But  when  it  comes  to  function  the  case  is  reversed.  Here  the  lan- 
fniai^  is  rich  and  the  vocabulary  ample.  This  is  because  of  the  sup- 
posed dignity  and  nobility  of  function.  It  is  instinctively  felt  that 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  the  ra(»e.  the  maintenance  of 
the  social  order,  the  furtherance  of  social  progress,  and  the  esthetic, 
»  "  Die  Welt  ala  WUle  and  Vowtellung."  Vol.  I.  pp.  383-<»l. 
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moral,  and  intellectual  development  of  mankind  are  paramount 
considerations  upon  which  any  amount  of  effort  and  energy  may  be 
profitably  expended.  The  consequence  is  that  they  have  from  the 
first  been  made  the  subjects  of  exhaustive  treatment  and  thousands 
of  volumes  have  been  written  dealing  with  them  from  almost  every 
conceivable  point  of  view.  It  is  this  that  has  rendered  the  language 
of  function  so  full  and  complete. 

It  has  from  the  first  been  apparent  to  me  that  the  foundation  of 
sociology  as  a  true  science  must  be  a  logical  classification  of  the 
social  forces,  and  in  a  paper  that  I  read  on  Aug.  31, 1880,  before 
the  Section  of  Anthropology  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Boston,  entitled, ''  Feeling  and  Function 
as  Factors  in  Human  Development,"  I  proposed  the  following  sys- 
tem, placing  it  on  the  blackboard  in  tabular  form :  ^ — 

'  Positive,  gustatory  (pleasurable) 
Negative,  protective  (painful) 
Direct.    The  sexual  instinct 
Indirect.    Parental  and  consangoineal 
affections 


Essential  Forces 


Preservative 
Forces 

Reproductive 
Forces 


Non-esseutial  Forces 


Esthetic 

Emotional 

Intellectual 


In  "  Dynamic  Sociology,"  which  appeared  in  1883,  the  table  of 
classification  of  the  social  forces  occurs  on  p.  472  of  the  first 
volume.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  the  same  as  the  above  with  a  few 
verbal  changes :  — 

Preservative      f  Positive,  gustatory  (seeking  pleasure) 
Forces  [  Negative,  protective  (avoiding  pain) 


fS 


9 

H 


Reproductive    f  Direct. 
Forces  1  Indirect. 

Esthetic  Forces 


The  sexual  and  amative  desires 
Parental  and  consanguineal  affections 


Emotional  (moral)  Forces 


Intellectual  Forces 


1  The  paper  was  published  in  full  in  Science ^  original  series,  Vol.  I,  Oct.  23, 
1880,  pp.  210-211,  the  table  occurring  on  p.  211. 
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In  the  "  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,"  which  appeared  in  1893, 
a  chapter  (Chapter  XVIII)  was  devoted  to  the  social  forces,  and  the 
above  table  was  placed  at  the  head  of  that  chapter  without  change. 
It  was  also  introduced  without  change  in  my  article  entitled :  "  The 
>c»»ial  Forces,"  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
July,  189(»,  VoL  II,  where  it  occurs  on  p.  88.  This  article  forms 
Chapter  VII  of  the  "Outlines  of  Sociology,"  the  table  occurring  on 
p.  148.  In  that  article,  however,  some  elective  modifications  were 
[»n»{M)s<KL  For  example,  it  was  shown  that  the  Essential  Forces  may 
be  designated  as  physical,  and  the  Non-essential  Forces  as  spiritual, 
the  Preservative  Forces  as  forces  of  individual  preservation,  and  the 
ReprcNluctive  Forces  as  forces  of  race  continuance.  Moreover,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Spiritual  Forces  are  essentially  forces  of  "  race 
elevation,"  and  each  of  these  groups  was  discussed  from  the  new 
IMint  of  view. 

In  the  present  work  the  point  of  view  is  primarily  that  of  the 
getiesis  of  society,  and  the  classification  of  the  social  forces, 
may,  without  losing  anything  of  its  character  as  a  logical  system, 
be  somewhat  recast  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  general  treat- 
ment. As  sociology  has  not  yet  acquired  a  suitable  terminology 
from  the  standpoint  of  genesis  or  evolution,  we  may  conveniently 
U»rrow  a  few  appropriate  terms  from  biology,  whose  evolutional 
ti^rminology  is  especially  well  developed.  In  discussing  the  classi- 
fii-ation  of  the  social  forces  I  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  physi- 
iildptal  basis  of  the  preservative  forces,  especially  of  the  positive 
ones^,  is  nutrition,  metabolism,  growth,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  the  func- 
tions that  develop  and  sustain  the  physical  body.  From  the  stand- 
fioint  of  genesis  this  includes  all  the  phases  through  which  an 
oncanism  ])asses  during  the  period  of  gestation,  and  this  is  called  its 
ontiveny.  But  ontogeny  need  not,  and  properly  understood,  does 
D<it  end  with  the  birth  of  the  individual,  but  includes  everything 
that  relates  to  the  beifuf  during  its  whole  existence*,  excluding  only 
the  ^netic  relations  of  one  being  to  other  beings,  t.e,,  the  beings 
from  which  derived  and  the  beings  generated  by  the  being  in  ques- 
tion. Consideration  of  these  belongs  to  phylogeny.  But  although 
the  forc(*s  called  preservative  in  the  above  tables  of  classification  are 
desifps  and  wants  of  individuals  and  serve  primarily  to  porsorve  the 
lives  of  individuals,  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  the  influences  whi(*h 
work  for  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order  through  the  principle 
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of  social  synergy,  and  they  are  therefore  the  forces  of  social  as  well 
as  individual  preservation.  I  shall  therefore  use,  as  altogether 
synonymous  with  the  former  expression  "  preservative  forces,"  ex- 
cept as  designed  to  connote  also  their  genetic  and  evolutionary 
relations,  the  expression  ontogeiietio  forces. 

In  like  manner  the  "  reproductive  forces  "  of  the  former  classifica- 
tion may  be  called  the  phylogenetic  forces,  as  the  influences  that  work 
the  perpetuity  and  continuity  of  the  phylum^  hereditary  stock,  or 
race.  From  the  standpoint  of  function  they  take  no  account  of  the 
individual,  but  in  continuing  the  race  they  make  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  it  were  continuous.  In  thus  continuing  the  membership 
of  society  they  continue  society  itself.  This  is  true  social  reproduc- 
tion, but  is  not  what  the  organicists  mean  when  they  use  that 
phrase.  If  by  society  we  mean  associated  men  in  general  there  is 
no  other  social  reproduction,  but  if  we  regard  society  as  a  plurality 
of  social  bodies  or  groups,  social  reproduction  is  a  sort  of  gemmation, 
and  is  that  which  was  called  social  differentiation  in  Chapter  X, 
becoming  colonization  in  advanced  societies. 

All  the  social  forces  that  have  hitherto  been  classed  as  '^  non- 
essential *'  I  now  propose  to  call  sociogenetic  forces.  These  were 
shown  in  1896  to  be  "  spiritual  forces,"  meaning  by  this  that  they 
are  psychic  in  a  somewhat  different  and  "higher"  or  "nobler" 
sense  than  the  essential  forces,  which  were  then  designated  as 
"  physical,"  not  that  they  can  be  other  than  psychic,  but  simply 
that  their  functions  are  physical,  while  the  functions  of  the  non- 
essential forces  are  also  psychic.  But  a  step  was  also  there  taken 
in  the  direction  of  the  present  point  of  view,  by  treating  them  as 
"forces  of  race  elevation."  It  was  then  seen  that  these  are  the 
chief  civilizing  agencies.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  they 
are  also  the  chief  socializing  agencies.  But  the  difference  between 
civilizing  and  socializing  agencies  is  not  wide.  Whatever  is  socializ- 
ing either  is,  or  may  become,  civilizing.  Socialization  is  the  first 
step  toward  civilization,  and  all  esthetic,  moral,  and  intellectual 
influences  are  working  for  civilization  chiefly  through  socializa- 
tion. The  general  subject  of  socialization  and  its  relations  to 
civilization  and  human  achievement  is  fully  treated  in  Chapter 
XX. 

The  final  classification,  then,  may  be  given  the  following 
form :  — 
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Ontogenetic    J  Positive,  attractive  (seeking  pleasure) 
Forces  |  Negative,  protective  (avoiding  pain) 

Phylogenetic   f  Direct,  sexoal 


Forces 


Sociogenetic 
Forces 


\  Indirect,  consanguineal 

Mora]  (seeking  the  safe  and  good) 
Esthetic  (seeking  the  beaatifal) 


Intellectual  (seeking  the  useful  and  true) 
Notwithstanding  the  prominence  that  the  functional  has  to  assume 
in  the  terminology  of  the  social  forces,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment  that  this  is  not  the  essence  of  them,  and 
that  the  standpoint  of  the  sociologist  is  not  function  but  feeling. 
Function  is  indirect,  incidental,  and  consequential,  the  result  of 
adaptation  and  that  pre^stablished  harmony  that  was  considered  in 
Cliapter  V.  It  is  biological  and  not  sociological  The  social  forces 
are  wants  seeking  satisfactions  through  efforts,  and  are  thus  social 
motives  or  motors  inspiring  activities  which  either  create  social 
structures  through  social  synergy  or  modify  the  structures  already 
created  through  innovation  and  conation.  They  reside  in  the  in- 
dividual but  become  social  through  interaction,  cooperation,  and 
cumulative  effects.  They  are  all  primarily  physical  or  physiological, 
even  those  classed  as  spiritual,  for  the  organism  is  the  only  source 
from  which  they  can  emanate.  They  all  have,  therefore,  their 
physical  seat  in  the  human  body,  and  for  most  of  them  this  is  not 
difficult  to  locate.  The  ontogenetic  forces  of  the  positive  or  attrac- 
tive class,  which  might  be  called  the  hunger  forces,  have  their  chief 
seat  in  the  stomach  where  the  principal  satisfaction  is  exi)erienced, 
but  the  passageway  to  the  stomach  is  provided  with  8|)ecialized 
nerves  calculated  to  attract  and  convey  nutritious  substances  to  the 
digestive  tract.  This  office  is  j)erformed  by  the  sense  of  taste, 
located  chiefly  in  the  tongue  and  palate.  The  sense  of  smell  is 
commonly  and  correctly  regarded  as  ancillary  to  that  of  taste,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  j)ointed  out  that  its  chief  purpose  is  to  enlarge 
the  nulius  of  nutritive  attraction  by  a<»quainting  the  individual  with 
the  existence  of  nutrient  materials  that  are  not  in  contact  with  the 
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organism  and  may  not  even  be  in  sight  of  it  The  value  of  this 
to  the  lower  organisms  is  obvious,  but  it  diminishes  with  structural 
development  until  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  developed  man.  The 
ontogenetic  forces  of  the  negative  or  protective  class  may  be  said  to 
have  their  physical  seat  in  all  the  specialized  pain  nerves  of  the 
body,  wherever  these  may  be  located. 

The  primary  or  direct  phylogenetic  forces  of  course  have  their 
physical  seat  in  the  loins,  but  the  secondary,  indirect,  or  consan- 
guineal  social  forces  ai-e  much  more  vaguely  located  and  cannot  be 
limited  to  any  definite  tract  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  especially 
maternal  affection,  form  a  true  transition  from  the  sexual  to  the 
consanguineal,  and  the  latter  is  more  or  less  restricted  to  the  mam- 
mary plexuses.  But  between  this  sentiment  and  the  love  of  the 
helpless,  which  some  regard  as  the  basis  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
the  step  is  short,  and  emotions  of  both  these  classes  can  be  easily 
located  by  any  observing  person  experiencing  them  in  the  general 
region  x>opularly  called  the  '*  breast." 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  spiritual  or  sociogenetic 
social  forces  would  be  more  difficult  to  locate  in  the  physical  system^ 
and  some  may  deny  altogether  the  possibility  of  doing  this.  But, 
while  the  difficulty  may  be  frankly  confessed  without  humiliation, 
the  task  is  not  hopeless.  The  fact  last  noted  clearly  shows  that 
some  at  least  of  the  moral  sentiments  are  definitely  cantoned  in 
the  human  breast,  as  the  x>oets  so  often  tell  us,  and  the  anatomist 
informs  us  that  this  chiefly  means  the  large  plexuses  of  the  great 
sympathetic  system  that  are  located  in  this  region.  It  is  these  and 
not  the  great  circulative  organ  or  force-pump  of  the  blood,  that 
constitute  the  "  heart"  of  the  emotional  literature,  whether  romantic, 
moral,  or  religious.  If,  therefore,  the  social  forces  are  to  be  classi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  their  physical  organs,  the  moral  forces  must 
undoubtedly  follow  immediately  after  the  secondary  phylogenetic 
forces  out  of  which  they  have  naturally  grown  during  the  historical 
expansion  of  the  primitive  ethical  dualism  (see  supra,  p.  187).  In 
former  classifications  I  have  placed  the  esthetic  before  the  moral 
forces  without  giving  any  particular  reason  for  doing  so,  but  from 
a  certain  sense  of  the  close  connection  between  ideas  of  beauty  and 
ideas  of  right,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  former  grow  out  of 
romantic  love.  But  there  is  perhaps  a  still  closer  connection  between 
love  and  altruistic  sentiments,  which  belong  to  the  moral  forces. 
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The  fart  is  that  both  moral  and  esthetic  ideas  are  closely  afUliated 
upon  the  tender  emotion  and  no  linear  classification  can  adequately 
ahow  this. 

It  is  at  least  clear  that  most  or  all  of  the  moral  sentiments,  grovr- 
iBir  as  they  have  out  of  sympathy,  which  in  turn  is  a  development 
4jf  the  love  of  kindred,  have  their  seat  in  the  general  emotional 
tracts,  Lf.,  in  the  great  sympathetic  plexuses.  There  are  so  many 
uf  theso,  and  they  are  so  widely  distributed  throughout  the  body, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  science  to  locate  these 
M*utimeats  definitely,  and  still  more  so  to  assign  particular  senti- 
neiits  to  particular  ganglia,  even  supposing  that  the  system  has 
attiLineil  any  such  degree  of  specialization.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
wlien  exfierimental  [)8ychology  shall  have  advanced  much  farther 
tiian  at  present  the  study  of  what  I  may  call  the  localization  of  the 
riuiitions  will  be  undertaken  somewhat  as  the  localization  of  the 
faralties  in  the  brain  is  now  being  studied. 

Th<«  seat  of  the  esthetic  forces  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine. 
The  iove  of  beauty  is  clearly  a  feeling  and  amounts  to  an  emotion, 
but  it  receives  its  stimulus  from  the  semi-intellectual  senses  of  sight 
aii<l  hnaring.  The  stimuli  are  propagated  from  the  optic  and  audi- 
t'TV  tracts  of  the  brain  to  the  appropriate  emotional  centers,  which 
an>  probably,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  brain  itself.  Any  attempt 
m*iK  definitely  to  locate  them  m-ould  be  hopeless,  but,  as  in  the 
<aw  of  the  moral  emotions,  they  present  a  problem  for  the  future 
v.fTitific  psychology. 

Fuially  the  intellectual  forces,  usually  characterized  as  the  htv  of 
tnith,  but  also  involving  the  love  of  knowledge,  are  clearly  centeroil 
m  the  brain  and  doubtless  chiefly  reside  in  the  cortical  layers.  They 
are  therefore  affiliate<l  upon  the  esthetic  forces  and  not  on  the  moral 
f-»n'es,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  the  order  here  adopted  in  the 
('U'^sification  of  tlie  spiritual  forces.  But  all  these  sentiments  inter- 
rnnw  and  anastomose.  There  is  an  obvious  connection  between 
utility  and  safety,  and  between  both  these  and  tlie  simpler  sense  of 
i^lf-pw^Tvation.  All  the  s(K*iaI  forces  represent  tlie  innate  inter- 
^^^  of  mankind  and  whatever  interests  prompt  to  action,  thus 
(veoming  a  soi'ial  motor. 

Many  other  relati<ia8lups  might  be  poinU^l  out  among  the  social 
l^jre^  The  physical  forces  may  be  regarded  as  original  and  the 
»]>intual  an  derivative,  and  it  is  practically  true  that  the  latter  are 
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confined  to  the  human  race  while  the  former  are  common  to  both 
men  and  animals.  It  is  also  true  that  while  the  former  become 
social  by  stimulating  activities  which  unconsciously  produce  social 
effects,  the  latter  are  essentially  socializing  and  tend  to  race  eleva- 
tion and  universal  culture.  Again,  all  the  physical  forces  may  be 
regarded  in  one  sense  as  negative,  since  they  are  directed  to  the  pre- 
vention of  pain  rather  than  the  production  of  pleasure.  Hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  fear,  want  of  every  kind,  and  also  love,  are  painful 
states,  to  escape  from  which  men  continually  strive,  while  the  satis- 
factions derived  from  successful  efforts  in  these  directions  are  for 
the  most  part  momentary  and  count  for  next  to  nothing  as  pleasures 
compared  to  the  gain  of  having  escaped  from  the  pains.  On  the 
other  hand  the  spiritual  forces  may  be  classed  as  positive,  since  to  a 
much  less  degree  are  they  directed  to  the  relief  of  pain,  and  they 
are  almost  wholly  directed  to  securing  pleasures  whose  absence  is 
not  felt  as  a  pain.  Sympathy,  it  is  true,  is  a  secondary  or  represen- 
tative  pain,  an  echo  in  self  of  the  pains  of  others,  but  most  moral 
action  is  performed  for  the  pleasure  it  yields,  and  not  to  escape 
from  even  this  form  of  pain.  The  esthetic  forces  are  still  more 
positive  in  this  sense,  while  the  intellectual  forces  seem  to  be 
wholly  so. 

Among  other  relations  of  the  social  forces  we  find  a  class  which  I 
will  characterize  b.^  paradoxes  of  the  social  forces.  There  is  a  wide 
misconception,  not  to  say  ignorance,  on  the  subject,  coupled  with 
a  large  amount  of  hypocrisy  and  absurd  conventionality,  which  may 
be  exposed  by  analysis,  although  it  cannot  be  dispelled  by  logic. 
The  facts  last  stated  might  be  classed  among  these  paradoxes,  viz., 
that  the  physical  impulses  aire  negative  while  the  spiritual  ones  are 
positive.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  physical  forces  are  altruistic, 
while  the  spiritual  forces  are  egoistic.  The  maintenance  of  life  and 
of  the  race  are  highly  altruistic  objects,  and  it  is  these  that  the 
physical  forces  secure.  It  need  not  be  maintained  that  this  altruism 
is  conscious,  but  if  this  test  is  to  be  applied  it  will  compare  favora- 
bly here  with  the  later  and  better  understood  forms  of  altruism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  forces  are  egoistic.  This  follows 
from  what  I  have  just  said  that  they  are  not  modes  of  escape  from 
danger  to  the  individual  and  the  race,  but  ways  of  pursuing  pleasure 
for  its  own  sake.  There  is  great  confusion  in  the  popular  ideas  of 
high  and  low,  coarse  and  refined,  worthy  and  unworthy.     The  most 
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worthy  and  noble  of  all  things  are  those  that  preserve  and  perpetu- 
ate the  race.  This  is  function  and  the  end  of  nature.  The  concep- 
tion of  safety  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  It  is  the  essence 
of  salvation,  however  far  the  meaning  of  that  term  may  have  de- 
parted from  it  in  the  later  derivative  and  distorted  cults.  The 
physical  social  forces  are  therefore  those  that  represent  the  high- 
est necessity,  while  the  spiritual  forces  chiefly  represent  utility, 
as  I  have  defined  these  terms  (see  supra^  p.  131).  The  fundamental 
criterion  of  utility  is  the  quantity  of  satisfaction  yielded,  and, 
measured  by  this  standard,  it  is  clear  that  the  spiritual  interests  far 
outweigh  the  physical  interests  of  developed  man.  Physical  satis- 
factions have  greater  intensity,  but  spiritual  satisfactions  have  greater 
duration.  The  former  are  momentary,  and  the  gain  mainly  con- 
sists in  having  gotten  rid  of  a  pain  or  a  pang  or  a  goad,  the  gadfly 
of  eternal  passion.  The  spiritual  forces  are  no  such  torments,  though 
aspirations  after  excellence  may  constitute  a  prolonged  and  uninter- 
rupted incentive  to  strive  and  to  achieve.  But  satisfaction  accom- 
panies achievement,  and  the  debt  of  anticipation  is  constantly  paid 
in  the  coin  of  participation,  so  that  the  satisfaction  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  continuous.  This  gives  volume  to  spiritual  pleasures 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  greater  intensity  of 
physical  pleasures.  It  is  only  in  the  sense  of  being  more  moderate 
and  enduring,  and  thus  greater  in  real  volume,  that  the  former  can 
\ye  said  to  be  higher,  more  refined,  or  more  worthy  than  the  latter. 
But  no  such  comparison  of  degree  is  just  or  logical.  The  distinction 
is  qualitative,  not  quantitative,  and  the  physical  forces  are  character- 
ized by  their  necessity,  while  the  spiritual  forces  are  characterized 
by  their  utility.  The  former  chiefly  serve  function  and  secure  the 
ends  of  nature,  standing  thus  largely  on  the  biological  plane,  while 
the  latter  minister  to  feeling  and  secure  the  ends  of  man,  and  there- 
fore stand  wholly  on  the  sociological  plane.  The  first  are  ontogenetic 
and  phylogenetic,  while  the  second  are  exclusively  sociogenetic 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  ONTOGENETIC    FORCES 

We  have  to  consider  in  this  chapter  the  influence  whicH  those 
human  activities  that  have  subsistence  and  protection  for  their  ends 
exert  on  the  creation  and  transformation  of  social  structures.  The 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  animal  world  did  not  cease  with  the 
emergence  of  the  human  species  out  of  that  into  the  social  world, 
but  has  always  continued.  Here  it  became  social  synergy  and 
worked  for  social  structure.  Just  as  in  the  earliest  Metazoan  life 
the  first  organ  developed  was  the  stomach,  and  the  first  organisms 
consisted  of  a  stomach  only,  so  in  the  lowest  societies  all  energy  is 
concentrated  on  the  one  supreme  function  of  nutrition  or  subsistence, 
and  such  societies  may  not  be  inappropriately  characterized  as  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  a  social  stomach.  But  at  a  very  early  stage 
the  environment  raises  opposition  and  threatens  injury,  and  defen- 
sive activities  are  added  to  the  appetitive  activities.  The  struggle 
grows  more  intense  and  the  group  sentiment  is  generated  and  creates 
incipient  society.  The  primitive  group  or  horde  is  the  resultant 
social  structure.  During  the  period  of  social  differentiation  described 
in  Chapter  X  great  vicissitudes  are  passed  through,  during  which 
the  multiplied  groups  grow  heterogeneous  and  ultimately  come  to 
differ  from  one  another  as  widely  as  coordinate  groups  of  human 
beings  are  capable  of  differing.  But  thus  far  the  competition  is 
with  one  another  and  witli  the  environment  (climate,  wild  beasts, 
terrestrial  obstructions,  etc.),  and  the  effect  is  mainly  constructive, 
intensive,  and  creative  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  static.  When,  however,  the 
time  arrives  for  social  integration  to  begin  the  competition  is  one  of 
group  with  group  and  wholly  new  elements  enter  into  the  struggle. 
The  stage  of  race  antagonism  is  reached  and  the  era  of  war  begins. 
The  chase  for  animal  food  is  converted  into  a  chase  for  human 
flesh,  and  anthropophagous  races  arise  spreading  terror  in  all 
directions. 
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Exploitation 

All  social  processes  that  can  be  called  economic  have  their  origin 
in  exploitation.     In  entirely  primitive  social  groups,  comparable  to 
the  Pnitozoa  or  nnicellular  organisms,  each  individual  goes  about 
m  the  way  that  animals  do,  seeking  food,  shelter,  etc.,  and  con- 
sumes whatever  he  finds.    There  is  no  social  result  any  more  than 
in  the  lase  of  animals,  certainly  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  such 
animals  as  dig  holes,  build  nests,  etc.     The  efforts  thus  put  forth 
have  only  the  biological  effect  of  somewhat  strengthening  the  organs 
thus  brought  into  exercise.     The  skill  acquired  in  securing  animal 
food  strengthens  the  brain  and  increases  the  power  of  adaptation  to 
waned  physical  conditions,  which  was  the  prime  requisite  to  social 
differentiation.     But  early  in  the  stage  of  social  integration,  when 
the  various  differentiated  groups  nearest  to  the  center  of  original 
ndiation  b<*gan  to  approach  one  another  and  encroach  upon  terri- 
tofy  occupied  by  other  groups,  the  idea  of  making  some  economic 
use  of  such  proximity  was  not  slow  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  those 
groups  that  proved  themselves  superior.    The  use  of  the  bodies  of 
the  weaker  races  for  food  was  of  course  the  simplest  form  of  exploita- 
tion to  stiggest  itself.    But  this  stage  was  succeeded  by  that  of  social 
assimilation  through  conquest  and  subjugation,  where  the  conquered 
race  bec-ame  something  more  than  a  factor  in  subsistence.     Still  the 
eociquered  race  remained  an  economic  element,  and  the  conquering 
nee  soon  learned  to  utilize  it  to  far  greater  advantage  than  canni- 
balism could  yield.     The  profound  inequality  produced  by  subjuga- 
tjon  was  turned  to  account  through  other  forms  of  exploitation. 
The  women  and  the  warriors  were  enslaved,  and  the  system  of  caste 
that  aroee  converted  the  conquered  race  into  a  virtually  servile  class, 
while  this  service  and  the  exemptions  it  entailed  converted  the 
leadi^'rs  of  the  conquering  race  into  a  leisure   class.     There  were 
otb^^r  influences,  especially  sacerdotal,  that  contributed  to  the  same 
end,  but  we  are  concerned  here  especially  with  the  economic  asjietts 
of  the  problem. 

Slnr^rji,  —  Such  was  the  origin  of  slavery,  an  economic  institution 
whirh  is  found  in  the  earlier  stages  of  all  the  historic  races.  The 
moral  prejudices  of  the  modem  advanced  races  naturally  cause 
wholly  false  views  to  prevail  relative  to  slavery  which  the  8<x*it)l(>- 
giht  finds  it  very  difficult  to  contend  with.     Perhaps  his  greatest 
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difficulty  is  not  that  of  conveying  true  views  to  others,  but  that  of 
acquiring  them  for  himself.  The  danger  of  seeming  to  defend  an 
institution  which  is  repugnant  to  him  tends  to  blind  him  to  much 
of  the  real  truth.  His  attitude  is  liable  to  become  that  of  the 
modern  advocates  of  universal  peace,  discussed  in  Chapter  X.  It 
seems  inconsistent  to  argue  against  war  and  slavery  in  the  present 
while  maintaining  that  they  were  useful  institutions  in  the  past. 
There  are  two  answers  to  this  charge  of  inconsistency.  The  one  is 
the  fundamental  law  that  prevails  throughout  all  departments  of 
nature  that  nothing  can  come  into  being  that  is  not  demanded  by 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  time.  Nothing  that  is  really  useless 
can  by  any  possibility  be  developed.  A  fortiori  it  is  a  contradiction 
of  terms  to  speak  of  the  natural  genesis  of  anything  injurious  or 
wholly  bad.  And  all  this  is  as  true  of  social  as  of  organic  sti-uctures. 
According  to  the  Lamarckian  principle  it  is  function  that  creates 
structure,  and  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  not  merely  an 
economic  law  but  a  sociologic  law,  and  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  economic  and  sociologic  expression  of  the  biologic  law  of  exer- 
cise. There  never  was  a  human  institution  that  was  not  called 
forth  in  response  to  a  social  demand,  which  from  the  scientific 
standpoint,  means  a  social  necessity. 

The  second  answer  to  this  charge  of  inconsistency,  of  which  some 
sociologists  are  so  much  afraid,  is  that  many  structures,  both  organic 
and  social,  outlive  their  usefulness  and  persist  as  impediments  to 
the  life  and  health  of  the  organism  and  of  society.  In  the  former 
case  they  become  "  vestiges,"  and  while  sometimes  quite  innocuous 
except  as  involving  the  waste  produced  in  nourishing  them,  they 
more  frequently  become  dangerous  seats  of  disease,  as  in  the  vermi- 
form appendage,  the  tonsils,  etc.  The  extreme  stability  of  social 
structures  was  noted  in  Chapter  XI  as  one  of  the  principal  obstacles 
to  human  progress,  and  there  is  no  human  institution,  however  nec- 
essary it  may  have  been  at  the  time  it  was  created,  that  will  not 
sooner  or  later  become  a  burden  unless  it  has  the  element  of  lability 
and  is  transformed  imder  the  influence  of  some  of  the  dynamic  prin- 
ciples that  were  treated  in  that  chapter.  Such  transfonnation  may 
ultimately  become  so  complete  as  to  amount  to  virtual  abolition,  but 
unless  it  takes  place  without  organic  disruption  of  the  original  struc- 
ture it  is  revolution.  Institutions  that  persist  after  they  have  ceased 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose  are  the  exact  sociological  homologues  of 
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Testigea  in  biology  and  may  be  appropriately  called  social  vestiges. 
Major  Powell  has  happily  called  superstition  and  folklore  vestigial 
opinion.^  These  too  are  human  institutions  and  may  be  classed  as 
social  vestiges.  In  fact  social  structures  are  in  this  respect  precisely 
like  organic  structures,  and  exist  in  all  stages  from  rudiments,  or 
incipient  structures,  to  vestiges,  or  obsolescent,  and  also  wholly  obso- 
lete structures. 

Now  the  proper  and  scientific  attitude  toward  an  institution  that 
i^  regarded  as  bad  is  not  wholesale  condemnation  and  denunciation 
as  something  that  is  essentially  bad  and  must  have  always  been  bad, 
but  investigation  to  ascertain  what  stage  of  its  history  it  is  in,  and 
whether  it  is  in  process  of  transformation,  throwing  off  its  outgrown 
elements  and  replacing  them  with  elements  adapted  to  existing  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  useful.  If  it  is  found  not  to  be  in  this 
dynamic  state,  or  state  of  moving  equilibrium,  it  is  proper  to  inquire 
whether  by  any  human  action  it  can  be  put  into  this  state.  To  this 
f*nd  its  history  and  its  true  nature  should  be  studied,  and  especially 
the  original  conditions  which  must  have  developed  it  and  caused  it 
to  exist.  Until  this  is  done  there  is  no  logical  ground  for  attack- 
ing it. 

With  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  we  have  already  seen 
tliat  it  was  an  advance  upon  the  practice  of  extermination,  and  still 
motv  upcm  cannibalism.  It  was  universal  throughout  antiquity  and 
fiersisted  in  Eurofte  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The  causes  that 
conspired  to  bring  about  its  gradual  abolition  have  been  enumerated 
and  discussed  by  all  historians  of  Europe  and  need  not  be  entered 
into  here.  I  will  only  note  how  relatively  modern  is  the  sentiment 
runcifmning  it.  It  is  certainly  conf.ned,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
t4>  the  last  two  centuries,  and  chiefly  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it 
n-'Tfr  related  to  Europ4^aii  slavery,  but  ha,s  \n*en  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  that  form  of  slavery  which  consisted  in  importing  inferior 
races  from  their  native  country,  chiefly  Africa,  and  enslaving  tliem 
m  civilized  countries.  The  thing  that  has  been  chiefly  condemned 
i«  the  slave  trade,  but  of  course  the  resulting  form  of  slavery  became 
the  subject  of  a  general  crusade.  But  as  showing  how  n^Iatively 
modem  waa  even  hostility  to  the  slave  trade  the  fact  may  l)e  cited 
that  De  Foe,  when  he  wrote  his  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  appeared 

1  American  AnihropologUtt  New  Series,  Vol.  II,  January,  1900,  p.  1;  The  Monht, 
Vul  X.  April,  1900,  p.  389. 
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in  1719;  had  evidently  never  heard  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  it,  for  the  shipwrecked  vessel  was  engaged  in  the  slave  trade^  of 
which  he  speaks  as  one  wonld  speak  of  the  cattle  trade  or  of  the 
trade  in  spices. 

Labor.  —  Economists,  socialists,  statesmen,  and  industrial  reform- 
ers, however  widely  they  may  differ  on  other  matters,  are  agreed 
that  all  value  in  the  economic  sense  is  due  to  labor,  but  most  of 
them  talk  as  though  labor  was  natural  to  man,  and  as  though  the 
main  question  was  how  to  give  men  work  enough  to  do.  However 
this  may  be  in  civilized  societies  now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  original  problem  was  how  to  make  men  work.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  seen  that  the  human  race  has  been  radically  transformed 
in  this  respect,  and  that  the  modem  industrious  artisan  or  laborer  is 
utterly  unlike  his  primitive  ancestor.  We  can  gain  some  little  idea 
of  this  difference  by  comparing  him  with  the  North  American 
Indian,  especially  with  those  tribes  that  have  adhered  to  their  tribal 
customs  and  adopted  none  of  the  habits  of  Europeans.  Still,  only 
those  who  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  these  races  realize  how 
impossible  it  is  for  them  to  do  anything  that  we  call  work.  The 
total  lack  of  the  power  of  application,  especially  among  the  men,  is 
an  almost  universal  characteristic.  Not  that  they  do  not  o{ten  follow 
the  chase  for  sustained  periods,  and  they  will  also  spend  hours  in 
fashioning  a  wea^n  or  a  boat,  but  here  the  end  is  immediately 
before  them  and  the  fruition  is  to  be  theirs  the  moment  the  end  is 
attained.  These  are  elements  that  are  absent  from  labor  proper. 
The  instinct  of  workmanship  is  simply  the  love  of,  or  pleasure  in, 
activities  that  immediately  satisfy  desires  and  which  satisfaction  is 
constantly  and  vividly  before  the  mind.  Labor  in  the  conventional 
sense  possesses  no  such  stimulus. 

The  pursuit  of  food  wherever  it  can  be  found  by  the  members  of 
the  primitive  horde  can  no  more  be  called  labor  than  can  the.  grazing 
of  a  buffalo  or  the  browsing  of  an  antelope.  Nor  is  there  any  true 
labor  involved  in  the  operations  of  races  at  much  higher  stages  of 
culture,  as,  for  example,  the  Amerinds  already  mentioned.  Only 
the  work  of  the  women  in  caring  for  the  men  and  the  children, 
and  in  performing  the  drudgery  of  the  camp  approaches  the  char- 
acter of  labor,  and  this  differs  widely  from  most  forms  of  pro- 
ductive industry.  And  it  may  be  safely  inferred  from  all  that  is 
known  of  actual  savages  and  primitive  peoples  that  prior  to  the 
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period  of  social  integration,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
eooqnest,  mankind,  both  the  conquered  and  the  eonqnering  races, 
were  utterlj  incapable  of  sustained  labor  and  had  no  conception 
of  ic  Men  of  that  type  woold  be  perfectly  worthless  in  the  indus- 
trial world  to^ay.  Their  productive  power  in  the  economic  sense 
would  be  nil. 

Now  contrasting  the  disciplined  laborer  of  modem  society  with 
the  undisciplined  savagey  and  admitting  that  the  former  has  been 
transformed  from  the  latter,  this  enormous  and  all-important  change 
in  human  character  has  to  be  accounted  for.  How  did  man  learn  to 
work  ?  Did  the  needs  of  existence  teach  him  self-denial,  tone  down 
his  wild  unsettled  nature,  and  discipline  his  mind  and  body  to  daily 
toil  ?  Not  at  alL  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  left  wholly  to  these  influ- 
ences man  would  have  never  learned  to  labor.  It  required  some 
<ither  influenoe  far  more  imperative  and  coercive.  In  a  word,  nothing 
*hort  of  shivery  could  ever  have  accomplished  this.  This  was  the 
social  mission  of  human  slavery  —  to  convert  mere  activity  into  true 
Labor.  The  aim  of  the  conquering  race  was  to  gain  the  maximum 
advantage  from  the  conquest.  The  conquered  race  possessed  little 
that  could  be  seized  as  booty.  This  would  be  soon  consumed  and 
pioe.  The  only  thing  the  conquered  race  possessed  that  had  any 
|««*rmanent  or  continued  value  was  its  power  of  serving  the  con- 
queror. This  oould  not  escape  the  mind  of  the  latter,  however  low 
his  stage  of  intelligence,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  history,  so 
f.ir  as  these  are  known,  tliis  has  been  perceived  and  generally  acted 
n\iiin.  The  women  and  the  warriors  at  least,  and  as  many  others  as 
were  needed,  were  enslaved  and  compelled  to  serve  the  conquering 
rate. 

The  motive  to  labor  is  no  longer  the  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
labur.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  never  sufiicient  to  induce  primitive 
man  to  fierform  prolonged  and  arduous  tasks.  The  motive  now  is 
fear  of  the  lash.  The  slave  must  work  or  suffer  any  punishment 
bis  savage  master  pleases  to  inflict.  If  flogging  does  not  suffice  he 
laay  be  tortured,  and  if  torture  fails  he  will  be  killed.  No  pen  will 
ever  rwonl  the  brutal  history  of  primitive  slavery  through  generar 
ticms  and  even  centuries  of  which  mankind  was  taught  to  lalN)r. 
The  bitterest  scenes  of  an  I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin  would  be  an  agreeable 
relief  from  the  contemplation  of  the  stem  realities  of  this  unwritten 
history.     It  will  never  Xte  known  how  many,  xuiable  to  adapt  them- 
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selves  to  such  a  great  change  from  their  former  free,  wild,  capricious 
life,  failed,  faltered,  and  fainted  by  the  way  to  have  their  places 
taken  by  stronger,  more  flexible  and  more  adaptable  ones,  that  could 
bear  their  burdens  and  transmit  some  small  increment  of  their  new- 
found powers  of  endurance  to  their  posterity.  For  the  capacity  to 
labor  is  a  typical  "acquired  character"  that  has  been  transmitted 
in  minute  additions  from  parent  to  offspring  and  from  generation  to 
generation  of  slaves,  until  great  numbers  of  men  were  at  last  bom 
with  a  "  natural "  or  constitutional  power  to  apply  themselves  to 
monotonous  tasks  during  their  whole  lives.  This  truth  has  been 
dimly  perceived  by  certain  writers,  but  its  immense  economic  im- 
portance has  been  almost  completely  overlooked. 

The  number  of  conquering  races  has  always  been  relatively  small 
and  the  number  of  conquered  races  has  of  course  been  correspond- 
ingly large.  This  came  at  length  to  mean  that  the  "  ruling  classes  " 
constituted  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
while  the  subject  classes  made  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
At  the  time  that  men  began  to  compile  rude  statistics  of  population, 
which  was  sparingly  done  before  the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  was 
found  that  the  slaves  far  outnumbered  the  "  citizens "  of  all  coun- 
tries. In  Athens  there  was  such  a  census  taken  in  the  year  309  b.c., 
when  there  were  found  to  be  21,000  citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and 
400,000  slaves !  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  small  number  of  men  that 
have  been  thus  kept  in  training  all  these  ages,  but  practically  all 
mankind.  It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  call  slavery  a  civilizing 
agency,  but  if  industry  is  civilizing  there  is  no  escape  from  this 
conclusion,  for  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  but  for 
this  severe  school  of  experience  continued  through  thousands  of 
generations,  there  could  have  been  nothing  corresponding  to  mod- 
ern industry.  And  right  here  is  a  corollary  which  Mr.  Spencer  and 
other  critics  of  militancy  have  failed  to  draw.  For  slavery,  as  they 
admit,  is  the  natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  war.  It  is  the 
initial  step  in  the  "  regime  of  status."  It  was  therefore  in  militarism 
that  the  foundations  of  industrialism  were  laid  in  social  adaptation. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  by  which  mankind  could  have  been 
prepared  for  an  industrial  era.  Or  if  this  is  more  than  we  are 
warranted  in  saying,  it  is  at  least  true  that  this  is  the  particular 
way  in  which  men  were  fitted  for  the  r61e  that  they  have  been  play- 
ing in  the  past  two  centuries. 
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Property 

An  animal  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  anything.  It  is  true 
that  predatory  animals  possess  their  prey  after  catching  it  and  while 
devouring  it,  and  dogs  will  fight  over  the  possession  of  a  bone,  but 
no  one  would  dignify  such  possession  with  the  name  of  property. 
The  primitive  hordes  of  men  may  be  said  to  possess  the  few  things 
needed  for  their  existence,  but  here  the  line  is  practically  drawn  at 
tlie  artificial.  Even  a  club  is  artificial.  The  skin  of  an  animal  used 
as  a  blanket  has  cost  the  effort  and  skill  of  skinning  the  animal,  and 
this  usually  presupposes  some  kind  of  instrument,  a  sharp-edged 
flint,  for  example,  and  such  things  may  be  said  to  "belong"  to  their 
"owners."  But  for  most  of  the  possessions  of  undeveloj>ed  races 
communal  or  group  ownership  is  the  prevalent  form.  One  may  call 
this  property,  but  it  is  at  best  only  an  embryonic  form  of  proi>erty 
in  an  economic  sense.  In  this  resjiect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
unassimilated  races  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the  assimilated 
races.  I  prefer  these  sociological  terms  to  biological  ones,  but  there 
is  a  certain  advantage  in  having  both.  In  Chapter  X,  when  dealing 
with  the  genesis  of  society,  I  compared  the  phenomena  of  conquest 
and  subjugation  with  those  of  fecundation  in  living  organisms. 
In  Chapter  XI,  when  dealing  with  social  evolution,  I  compared 
the  same  phenomena  with  cross  fertilization.  Both  comparisons 
were  elucidating  and  altogether  appropriate.  But  this  shows  that 
they  are  not  "analogies,"  for  there  cannot  be  two  different  anal- 
ogies of  the  same  phenomenon.  They  are  simply  comparisons 
from  different  |)oints  of  view  that  help  to  render  an  obscure  process 
clear. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  same  phenomena  from  still  a  third 
]>oint  of  view,  viz.,  from  that  of  the  origin  of  property.  It  is  clear 
that  neither  of  the  organic  oi)erations,  fecundation,  cross  fertiliza- 
tion, previously  used  will  serve  here  as  a  term  of  comparison. 
There  is,  however,  another  still  more  fundamental  biologic  fact  that 
will  serve  as  such  term  not  only  here  but  in  many  other  cases.  The 
most  imi>ortant  stage  in  organic  development,  after  the  origin  of 
life  itself,  is  unquestionably  that  which  marks  the  passage  from  the 
simple,  unicellular  condition  to  the  compound  multicellular  condi- 
tion, from  the  protozoic  or  protophytic  to  the  metazoic  or  metaphytio 
type  of  structure.    Now  the  primitive  horde,  which  has  already  been 
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called  "  social  protoplasm,"  ^  and  has  even  been  likened  to  the  inde- 
pendent animal  cell,  or  the  Amoeba,'  very  exactly  rej^resents  the 
first  of  these  two  stages,  which  may  therefore  be  appropriately 
called  the  protoaocial  stagey  and  the  horde  the  protoaocial  type  of 
society,  while  the  whole  social  fabric  which  was  wrought  by  social 
integration  and  social  assimilation  may  be  called  the  metasockU  type^ 
the  period  of  conquest,  subjugation,  fusion,  and  amalgamation  repre- 
senting the  metasocial  stage  of  social  development.  These  terms 
protosocial  and  metasociaP  seem  to  me  every  way  preferable  to 
Durkheim's  terms  "unsegmented"  and  ** segmented"  which  are  also 
intended  as  biological  analogies,  but  do  not  correspond  to  any  definite 
stage  in  the  early  development  of  the  metasocial  type,  such  as  that 
of  the  origin  of  segmented  animals.  If  the  horde  is  only  social 
protoplasm  the  unsegmented  type  must  be  metasocial,  but  true 
social  tissues  were  formed  as  soon  as  two  societies  coalesced.  From 
this  time  on  we  may  have  a  science  of  social  histology.  And  here 
we  might  indulge  in  another  analogy  and  call  all  tissues  formed 
from  or  traceable  to  the  conquering  race  ectodermal,  all  formed  from 
or  traceable  to  the  conquered  race,  endodermal,  and  all  formed  from 
or  traceable  to  the  combined  and  commingled  mass  of  both  races 
who  are  neither  noble  nor  slave,  mesodermaL  These  comparisons 
are  certainly  better  than  those  of  Spencer. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  property,  we  may  now  say  that  the 
protosocial  form  of  property  is  chiefly  communal,  while  the  meta- 
social form  is  individual  possession.  But  as  property  is  only  valua- 
ble in  so  far  as  it  satisfies  desire,  the  first  form  of  metasocial 
property  consisted  largely  in  slaves,  i.e.,  in  something  that  could 
serve  the  owner  and  satisfy  his  wants.  Beginning  with  women, 
used  both  to  gratify  the  lust  and  also  to  wait  on  the  person  of  the 
military  chief,  it  extended  to  men,  who  could  surround  him  with  all 
manner  of  luxuries  and  do  his  general  bidding.  The  other  princi- 
pal form  of  metasocial  property,  unknown  in  the  protosocial  state, 
was  land.     The  lower  races  lay  claim  to  certain  regions  of  country 

1  "  De  la  Division  du  Travail  Social,"  per  6mile  Durkheim,  Paris,  1893,  p.  189. 

2  '*Die  Sociologische  Erkeuntnis,"  von  Giistav  Ratzenhofer,  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  229. 
«  It  is  too  late  to  raise  the  objection  of  hybrid  Gr»co-Latin  etymology,  as  has  been 

done  in  the  case  of  the  word  Bociology,  since  there  is  really  no  Greek  equivalent  for 
the  Latin  socius.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  sociology  is  the  only  science 
in  which  this  etymological  sin  has  been  committed.  The  name  of  so  well  established 
a  science  as  mineralogy  is  open  to  the  same  objectioii. 
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r>v^r  vhich  they  are  accustomed  to  roam  in  search  of  animal  and 
r»-^'table  food,  but  no  one  member  of  the  group  pretends  to  an  ex- 
cl'.^itve  right  to  any  subdivision  of  that  region.  But  after  the  con- 
<(-icr>t  of  one  race  by  another  the  leading  warriors  of  the  conquering 
nn-o  lay  claim  to  all  the  territory  occupied  by  the  subject  race  and 
TiMctHHl  to  diride  it  up  among  themselves,  assigning  boundaries  to 
:!.*'  shares  of  each  individual.  This  assumes  more  complex  forms 
mith  saccessive  assimilations,  and  ultimately  creates  the  latifundia 
and  the  feudal  fiefs.  All  the  other  forms  of  property  grow  out  of 
thes^e  two  general  classes,  and  the  ruling  classes  come  into  the  pos- 
i^»»ian  of  flocks  and  herds,  castles,  vehicles,  tools,  weapons,  and 
erervthing  that  can  minister  to  a  life  of  ease  and  domination. 

Hut  this  18  only  a  general  view  of  the  economic  operations  of 
".'irly  s<iciety  —  the  social  warp,  as  it  may  be  called.  Over  it  there 
in  everywhere  and  always  woven  a  social  woof,  which  is  not  less 
imfiortant  to  the  sociologist.  The  conception  of  two  antagonistic 
ciaikiies,  the  conquering  and  the  conquered,  falls  far  short  of  the  real 
rtate  of  things.  Ik>th  these  classes  must  also  be  conceived  as 
thordoghly  heterogeneous.  All  this  was  considered  in  Chapter  X, 
vhere  the  whole  process  of  social  karyokinesis  was  described,  result- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  four  great  human  institutions,  law, 
the  >tMie^  the  people,  and  the  nation.  Xot  all  the  members  of  the 
dominant  race  are  chiefs,  rulers,  lords,  or  the  immediate  prot^g^s  of 
these.  A  much  larger  number  are  simply  citizens  without  special 
rlaims  iifion  the  rulers  and  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  by  their 
ovn  efforts.  Neither  are  all  the  members  of  the  subject  race  slaves. 
A  considerable  number  are  free  and  iu  a  condition  not  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  class  last  mentioned.  The  two  races  are  virtually  equal 
m  natural  capacity,  and  the  process  of  mingling  the  blood  through 
I nti-r marriage  is  rapidly  obliterating  race  lines.  These  two  wide 
margins  constantly  overlap,  interlace,  and  interpenetrate  each 
otlter^  serring  as  a  sort  of  leaven  for  the  generation  of  a  common 
fiHiple. 

The  true  economic  idea  of  proi)erty  is  the  possession  of  useful 
commodities  in  excess  of  imme<Iiate  needs.  It  is  based  on  the 
dirision  of  labor,  which  creates  all  things  in  excess  and  stKMires  their 
matnal  exchange.  As  has  been  ]>ointed  out  by  many  writers,  property 
in  this  aease  is  impossible  except  under  the  protcKition  of  law  and 
under  the  power  of  the  state.     So  s<Km  as  these  institutions  are 
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formed  the  other  coordinate  human  institution  property  takes  form 
and  henceforth  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  civilizing  agents.  The 
distinction  between  metis  and  tuvs  does  not  exist  in  the  mind  of 
primitive  man.  Whatever  any  one  has  possession  of  is  his  by  pos- 
session, but  there  is  no  such  notion  as  its  being  his  by  right.  If 
another  can  wrest  it  from  him  it  becomes  his,  and  so  indefinitely. 
The  idea  of  ownership  of  anything  in  possession  of  another,  or  of  a 
thing  regardless  of  where  it  may  be,  is  a  late  derivative  idea.  This 
is  the  idea  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  property,  and  there  could 
be  no  property  in  any  true  sense  until  this  idea  had  taken  firm  root 
in  society.  But  such  is  human  nature,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
natural  animal  constitution  of  man,  that  no  such  idea  could  arise 
in  the  protosocial  state.  The  substitute  for  it  was  communism,  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  modus  vivendi. 

After  conquest  the  possessions  of  the  subjugated  race  fall  for  the 
most  part  to  the  conquerors,  or  at  least  the  communistic  regime  ter- 
minates. What  with  sacking  and  pillaging  and  sequestering  and 
portioning,  the  incipient  metasocial  society  finds  itself  in  a  state  of 
economic  chaos,  and  the  process  of  social  karyokinesis  affects  pos- 
sessions Bs  it  affects  persons.  The  large  penumbral  mass  who  are 
neither  slaves  nor  rulers  constitute  the  turbulent,  unmanageable 
element.  The  races  mingle,  at  first  mechanically,  but  in  time 
chemically  and  organically.  Interest  here  as  everywhere  unites, 
and  extremes  meet  on  a  sort  of  common  ground  of  struggle  for 
existence,  all  demanding  concessions  from  the  military  power. 
Every  one  seizes  whatever  he  can,  defends  it  by  force  or  hies  away 
with  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  hides  it  or  buries  it,  or  repairs 
to  the  solitude  to  enjoy  it  as  best  he  can.  Own  it  he  cannot,  and 
such  a  thing  as  property  in  any  modern  or  economic  sense  is 
impossible. 

No  matter  how  stern  and  unrelenting  the  military  power  may  be, 
the  state  of  things  ultimately  becomes  intolerable,  and  the  stage  of 
concession  on  the  one  hand  and  resignation  on  the  other  is  sooner  or 
later  reached,  followed  by  all  the  other  forms  of  social  equilibration, 
until  at  last  the  regime  of  law  begins,  rights  are  recognized,  and  the 
state  is  bom.  Now  for  the  first  time  there  arises  the  possibility  of 
property,  and  it  is  at  this  stage  that  property  as  a  human  institution 
begins.  When  a  man  can  own  a  camel  or  a  buffalo  skin,  or  a  spear, 
or  a  bronze  ax,  and  be  secured  in  its  possession  without  having  to 
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fight  for  ity  or  conceal  it,  it  becomes  property,  and  next  to  personal 
safety,  the  first  and  most  important  function  of  the  state  is  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  rightful  possession. 

Of  all  the  many  ways  in  which  the  principle  of  permanent  pos- 
session, or  property,  contributed  to  social  development,  the  principal 
one  was  the  incentive  it  furnished  to  accumulation.  Without  accum- 
ulation property  would  have  very  little  socializing  influence.  But 
when  it  is  seen  that  any  one  may  own  much  more  of  a  thing  tlian  he 
can  immediately  use,  can  hold  it  for  future  consumption,  or  can 
barter  it  for  other  things  that  he  does  not  possess,  he  will  begin  to 
acquire  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  of  that  which  he  can  most 
easily  obtain  and  hold  it  in  store  for  these  and  other  purposes. 
Until  this  was  possible  the  division  of  labor  was  useless,  and  hence 
we  see  that  the  division  of  labor,  which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
very  primitive  condition,  was  impossible  until  the  state  was  formed. 
But  property  in  this  sense  means  much  more  still  than  this.  It  was 
the  basis  of  exchange,  of  trade,  of  commerce,  and  of  business  in 
general  as  well  as  of  industry  in  the  more  restricted  sense.  Property, 
which  is  of  course  only  a  means  to  enjoyment,  when  thus  guaranteed 
and  made  convertible  and  flexible,  is  made  an  end  and  is  pursued  as 
such.  A  new  desire,  a  new  want,  is  thus  created,  which  finally 
develops  into  the  most  imperative  of  all  wants.  Proi)erty  assumes 
the  character  of  wealth,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  the  power  to  use  it,  becomes  the  supreme  passion  of  mankind. 
Such  a  powerful  passion  is  of  course  sure  to  have  its  dark  side,  but 
considered  as  a  spur  to  activity  and  as  an  agent  in  transforming  the 
environment,  it  must  Ix*  admitted  to  be  the  most  |)owerful  of  all  the 
motor  forces  of  society. 

A  lar^e  part  of  the  final  intensity  that  this  passion  acquired  was 
of  course  due  to  the  atloptiou  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  movement  of 
a  symbol  or  representative  of  property  in  the  form  of  a  circulating 
medium,  or  money.  Through  this  device  all  forms  of  proi)erty 
became  blended  and  reduced  to  one,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  was 
converted  into  the  pursuit  of  money  which  stands  for  wealth. 
Besides  the  legitimate  effect  in  giving  simplicity  and  ea»e  to  all 
business  transactions,  the  introduction  of  money  lent  an  additional 
charm  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  greatly  intensified  the  passion. 
It  gave  rise  to  a  universal  plutolatry,  which  took  fantastic  forms, 
creating  both  misers  and  si)endthrifts  on  the  opiwsite  margins  of  the 
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social  beam,  but  which  had  for  its  main  and  solid  effect  to  penetrate 
and  illumine  the  darkest  corners  of  the  material  world.  To  it  the 
material  civilization  of  the  great  historic  races  is  chiefly  due.  As  a 
factor  in  human  achievement  this  super-preservative  social  force, 
'<  the  love  of  money,"  has  had  no  rival,  and  still  remains  the  main- 
spring of  economic  and  industrial  activity.  If  to  the  moralist  it  is 
*^  the  root  of  all  evil,"  to  the  sociologist,  studying  the  causes  of  social 
development,  it  is  the  root  of  all  the  good  there  is  in  material  civil- 
ization. As  shown  in  Chapter  XI,  this  is  the  result  of  efforts 
directed  toward  personal  ends  but  expended  on  the  means  to  the 
attainment  of  those  ends.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  acquires  its  highly 
dynamic  character  by  virtue  of  its  quality  of  keeping  the  end  remote 
from  the  means,  and  of  thus  rendering  the  effort  indefinitely  pro- 
longed and  practically  continuous. 

Production,  —  Production  is  the  creation  of  property.  This,  though 
true,  is  not  a  definition,  since  there  are  forms  of  property,  such  as 
land,  which  are  not  properly  produced.  But  production  is  only 
possible  through  labor,  and  is  therefore  an  exclusively  metasocial 
institution  or  operation.  Economists  give  a  very  broad  meaning  to 
production,  as  anything  that  creates  or  increases  value.  It  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  under  a  system  of  slavery,  where  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  compelled  to  labor,  production  would 
be  very  rapid,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  However  large  the  number 
of  slaves  the  masters  find  ways  of  consuming  all  they  produce.  The 
non-working  classes,  though  numerically  small,  are  naturally  waste- 
ful. Mr.  Veblen  has  shown  how  the  mere  maintenance  of  caste 
requires  the  gratuitous  and  ostentatious  waste  of  propert}^,  and  this 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  rivalry  in  displaying  wealth  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  leisure  class.  The  maintenance  of  the  mili- 
tary rule  consumes  a  large  share,  and  another  large  portion  goes  to 
administration.  In  all  the  early  societies  there  exists,  besides  the 
governing  class  properly  so  called,  a  sacerdotal  class,  which  is  a 
leisure  class  par  excellence.  This  class  is  habitually  the  recipient  of 
large  emoluments  and  costly  luxuries.  All  these  expenses  are  paid 
by  slave  labor  and  by  tribute  from  the  free  industrial  class.  Societies 
thus  organized  produce  little  in  excess  of  their  supposed  needs,  and 
slaveholding  nations  do  not  acquire  wealth.  That  modification  of 
this  condition  known  as  feudalism  also  represents  a  minimum  of 
production  and  of  wealth. 
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The  earlier  economists  laid  great  stress  on  agriculture  and  the 
prtxiuction  of  raw  materials,  and  did  not  clearly  see  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  value  of  the  latter  could  be  increased  by  skilled  labor 
expended  upon  them.  They  had  false  ideas  of  value,  and  it  is  only 
in  quite  recent  times  that  the  truth  has  gained  acceptance  that  value 
is  measured  by  the  satisfaction  yielded.  Seen  in  this  light  it  becomes 
clear  that  production  does  not  stop  at  any  stage  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  raw  materials,  but  that  the  utility  continues  to  increase  so 
long  as  the  labor  expended  adds  to  the  power  of  the  product  to 
featUfy  desire.  And  now  it  is  found  that  the  real  wealth  of  nations 
cunj«ist8  chiefly  in  this  reiinement  of  the  original  products.  Agri- 
rultural  nations  are  never  rich,  and  mining  countries  do  not  become 
nrh  until  provided  with  extensive  manufactories.  The  great  wealth 
o(  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  madimofacture. 

The  sociological  importance  of  production  as  thus  understood 
consists  in  the  power  of  highly  elaborated  products  to  satisfy  desire, 
euntribote  to  ease,  comfort,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  in  gen- 
eral, to  render  existence  tolerable  and  desirable.  Any  one  going  out 
of  the  centers  of  civilization  into  regions  where  "  modern  conven- 
irnoes*'  have  not  penetrated  immediately  feels  this,  and  wonders 
what  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  have  to  live  for.  It  is  curious 
that  such  *^  blessings  of  civilization "  keep  in  the  very  van  of  the 
advancing  races.  They  are  much  more  universal  in  America  and,  I 
am  told,  in  Australia,  than  in  Europe.  An  American  of  moderate 
m^'ans  does  not  find  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent  what  he  is  in  the 
L;ili;t  of  regarding  as  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  men  usually  have  the  means  of  satisfying 
all  their  wants.  Aside  from  the  very  rich,  whose  unsatisfied  wants 
umsist  of  things  that  money  will  not  buy,  every  one  at  all  times 
wants  unnumbered  things  that  money  would  buy  if  he  had  it.  And 
aside  from  the  abject  poor  that  swarm  in  the  richest  countries,  there 
is  the  great  toiling  proletariat  who  not  only  want  many  things  that 
they  never  dare  to  hope  for,  but  also  need  much  to  prevent  physical 
suffering.  There  is  therefore  call  for  a  greatly  increased  production, 
and  tliere  is  no  danger  that  too  many  useful  things  will  be  produced. 
But  here  we  encounter  a  problem  that  has  thus  far  baffled  econo- 
mi^^ts,  sociologists,  social  n»forraers,  and  statesmen.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  solve  it,  nor  even  to  point  out  a  way  to  its  solution,  but 
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if  I  can  succeed  in  formulating  a  clear  and  correct  statement  of  it  I 
shall  be  more  than  content. 

Social  Distribution, — The  principles  of  economic  distribution  are 
very  simple  and  have  been  repeatedly  set  forth.  With  them  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here.  But  what  may  be  distinguished  as  social 
distribution  presents  a  problem.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  it 
belongs  to  pure  sociology  at  all.  If  the  social  forces  do  not  produce 
it  it  does  not  so  belong.  But  if  they  do  produce  it,  even  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  it  comes  in  for  treatment  here.  Under  the  exact 
scientific  laws  of  political  economy  all  surplus  production  should  go 
to  the  ruling,  owning,  employing  class.  The  slave  of  course  owns 
nothing,  any  more  than  does  a  horse.  But  neither  should  the  wage 
worker  own  anything.  The  wage,  according  to  the  Ricardian  law,  is 
fixed  at  the  precise  amount  that  enables  him  to  live  and  reproduce. 
If  he  is  able  to  possess  anything  beyond  these  requirements  the  wage 
is  correspondingly  reduced.  If  he  weakens  and  fails  to  keep  up  his 
numbers  the  law  will  spontaneously  eke  out  his  wage  till  he  can 
again  keep  even.  It  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  the  law  of  prices, 
and  is  at  bottom  the  same  law,  since  it  has  maximum  profits  as  its 
basis.  Now,  the  question  is,  has  this  law  always  operated  rigidly 
in  society  ?  So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned  we  may  say  that  it  has, 
but  outside  of  slavery,  has  the  working  man  always  been  obliged  to 
be  content  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  including  that  of  a  family 
large  enough  to  insure  the  rearing  of  two  children  for  each  pair  to 
the  age  of  reproduction,  so  that  the  number  shall  not  diminish? 
If  anything  beyond  this  has  occurred,  then  there  has  been  social 
distribution  to  that  extent. 

It  can  now  be  seen  what  I  mean  by  social  distribution.  It  is  the 
socialization  of  wealth.  It  is  some  transgression  of  the  iron  law. 
It  is  the  existence  of  defects,  cracks,  pores,  and  fissures  in  the  eco- 
nomic dam,  by  which  some  small  part  at  least  of  the  surplus  produc- 
tion seeps  through  and  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  wage 
earner.  It  is  some  check  to  the  economic  law  whereby  wages  in  ex- 
cess of  those  required  to  live  and  reproduce  fail  to  cause  their  prompt 
contraction  to  that  point.  No  one  need  of  course  be  told  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  at  least,  this  process  is  going  on.  What 
is  supposed  to  be  the  final  answer  to  all  complaints  against  the  ex- 
isting industrial  system  is  that  the  laborer  is  receiving  an  increas- 
ingly larger  share  of  the  wealth  produced.     This   is   supposed  to 
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dispose  of  the  whole  question  and  relegate  all  the  dissatisfied  to  the 
ranks  of  social  agitators,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  statistical  proof  of 
this  fact  As  this  same  argument  has  been  used  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years  we  may  assume  that  it  has  been  true  during  that  time, 
and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  it  has  always  been  true  to  some  extent. 
The  flaw  in  the  logic  consists  in  assuming  that  it  is  in  any  sense  an 
answer  to  the  demand  for  more  complete  social  distribution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  an  admission  of  the  justice  of  such  a  demand. 
It  is  never  maintained  that  the  laborer  gets  too  large  a  share  of  the 
wealth  produced.  It  is  always  held  that  he  gets  a  larger  amount 
now  than  at  some  previous  period  and  should  therefore  be  satisfied. 
But  as  at  any  such  previous  period  the  same  statement  was  made 
and  is  supposed  to  be  true,  there  is  the  implied  admission  that  if 
what  he  gets  now  is  the  just  share,  what  he  received  then  was 
something  less  than  the  just  share.  And  as  all  this  applies  to  all 
I)ast  periods  and  will  apply  to  all  future  ones,  the  inference  is  fair 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  laborer  received  a  just 
share  of  the  wealth  produced.  But  all  this  belongs  to  applied  soci- 
ology, one  of  the  chief  problems  of  which  is  to  formulate  the  laws 
and  indicate  the  methods  of  a  perfect  social  distribution  of  wealth. 

We  are  content  to  have  discovered  that  the  social  forces  have 
spontaneously  secured  some  degree  of  social  distribution,  and  we 
may  cast  a  glance  at  some  of  the  si)ecial  causes  that  have  produced 
this  result  The  principal  cause  is  the  heterogeneity  of  all  meta- 
social  groups.  It  is  impossible  at  the  outset  for  the  ruling  class  to 
obtain  a  complete  monopoly  of  labor,  and  after  the  establishment  of 
civil  law  and  the  formation  of  the  state,  whereby  rights  to  property 
were  recognized,  the  economic  laws' operating  among  individuals  of 
all  degrees  of  inequality  of  mind  and  character,  soon  generated  a 
sort  of  archetypal  bourgeoisie  with  a  multiplicity  of  small  owners 
of  varying  degrees.  The  rise  of  the  feudal  system  interrupted  the 
natural  development  of  this  state  of  things  and  its  gradual  trans- 
formation into  the  mo<lem  industrial  system,  but  this  transformation 
was  ultimately  brought  alnrnt.  As  all  know,  the  exploiting  class 
then  became  chiefly  the  bourgeoisie,  and  under  legal  and  political 
protection,  especially  after  the  era  of  machinery  began,  wealth 
passed  into  the  hands  of  industrial  leaders,  and  the  great  e<'on()mir 
struggle  began.  But  industry  had  now  Ix^conie  greatly  dlversifit^d, 
the  remote  n^gions  of  the  world  had  been  oiH*ned  up,  and  tluMv  wwr 
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innumerable  outlets  for  the  laborer,  dissatisfied  with  his  lot  The 
great  differences  in  ability  and  character  among  workmen  produced 
grades  and  stimulated  ambition.  Exceptionally  bright  hands  were 
called  to  more  lucrative  places,  compelling  employers  to  raise  wages 
in  order  to  retain  their  best  men.  Those  who  had  received  the  higher 
grades  of  salary  for  considerable  time  found  themselves  in  position 
to  withdraw  and  set  up  business  for  themselves,  thus  becoming  em- 
ployers and  perhaps  "  captains  of  industry."  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  iron  law  of  wages  has  been  gradually  mitigated, 
and  social  distribution  secured.  One  need  not  be  a  panegyrist  of 
natural  law  in  the  economic  world  to  recognize  the  power  of  the 
ontogenetic  forces  to  keep  up  a  difference  of  potential  and  convert 
economic  structures  into  systems  of  moving  equilibrium.  There 
has  been  some  social  distribution  from  the  eai-liest  times,  and  it  is 
increasing  with  increasing  production.  Under  the  division  of  labor, 
especially  in  the  mechanic  arts,  production  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  number  employed,  reversing  the  Malthusian  law,  and  the 
social  distribution  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  production  j)eT 
capita.  If  for  no  other  purpose,  therefore,  than  to  increase  the 
social  distribution,  increase  of  production  is  a  social  desideratum. 
The  laborer  becomes  an  element  in  the  market,  and  it  is  more  and 
more  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  goods  to  let  him  share  in  their 
consumption.  Increased  production  means  diminished  price,  and 
the  latter  at  last  comes  within  the  resources  of  the  real  producer. 
Consumption,  —  If  political  economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
sumption, sociology  has  everything  to  do  with  it.  Consumption 
means  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  cona- 
tion. In  Chapter  XI  we  analyzed  a  dynamic  action  and  found  that 
the  only  effect  that  the  individual  is  conscious  of  seeking  is  the  sat- 
isfaction of  desire.  The  other  effects,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  life 
and  the  modification  of  the  surroundings,  are  incidental  and  indif- 
ferent to  him.  Although  the  vast  importance  of  these  two  latter 
effects  makes  this  first  one  seem  paltry  and  trivial,  nevertheless  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  but  for  it  the  action  would  not  be  per- 
formed at  all,  and  all  would  be  lost.  But  if  we  abandon  for  a 
moment  the  high  standpoint  of  nature's  end  in  a  scheme  of  universal 
evolution,  and  temporarily  ignore  the  somewhat  less  exalted  stand- 
point of  social  progress,  we  may  concentrate  attention  upon  the  end, 
and  the  only  possible  end,  of  the  individual,  the  satisfaction  of 
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desire,  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in  short,  human  happiness,  and  we 
shall  aee  that  it  is  not  such  a  trivial  object  as  it  at  first  apx>eare(l. 

^Vhile  the  particular  element  in  an  action  which  is  dynamic  is  its 
dirvct  and  unintended  effect  in  transforming  the  environment,  the 
pro6]iect  of  consumption  is  the  essential  condition  to  the  action 
itjielf«  and  therefore,  with  a  slight  ellipsis,  it  may  be  said,  and  has 
bikren  perceived  and  remarked  by  several  economists  (Jevons,  Walker, 
I*Atten),  that  consumption  is  the  dynamic  element  in  political  econ- 
omy. Dynamic  economics,  if  any  one  prefers  to  call  it  so,  is  based 
on  consumption.  It  may  also  be  called  subjective  economics.  More 
cludely  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  true 
Ci>nception  of  value,  the  measure  of  which  is  the  quantity  of  pleas- 
ure ex{)erienced  or  yielded  by  the  product  consumed.  But  all  this, 
if  t'louomics  at  all,  is  transcendental  economics,  and  really  belongs 
t/*  the  domain  of  sociology,  which  starts  with  consumption,  where 
<M*oucimics  leaves  off,  aiid  becomes  the  science  of  welfare.^ 

J\un  and  Pleagtire  Economy,  —  Sociology  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Simon 
N.  Patten  for  the  terms  *^pain  economy''  and  "pleasure  economy,"' 
and  fur  their  justification  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Struck  with 
the  importance  of  the  truth  embodied  in  these  terms,  I  have  on  two 
uicaaious^  endeavored  to  point  out  applications  of  them  not  made 
by  I>r.  Patten  and  to  show  the  deeper  psychologic  and  biologic 
foundations  of  the  subject.  These  considerations  have  been  still 
mofv  fully  set  forth  in  this  work,  especially  in  Chapter  VII,  and 
thrir  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  now  clear. 

The  somewhat  paradoxical  fact  was  noted  in  the  last  chapter 
that  the  essential  or  physical  social  forces  are  negative  in  the 
ftpnse  tliat  they  have  for  their  chief  purpose  to  rid  mankind  of 
grjduling  and  tormenting  wants,  while  the  positive  satisfactions 
yielded  in  so  doing,  though  intense,  are  so  brief  as  to  possess  no 
volume,  and  that  the  chief  result  is  therefore  relief  from  pain.     Dr. 

>  TIm>  ablMt  analysis  of  thin  distinction  with  whicli  I  am  acquaint<Mi  \s  to  be  found 
til  A  ••Tin*  of  pApen  by  Profp!«M»r  H.  H.  Powors,  entitled,  **  Wealth  and  Welfare,'*  in 
th*  AnnaU  of  th»  American  Acad^mjf  of  Political  unft  Social  Science,  Vol.  XII, 
Si^rmht^,  1H!<H,  pp.  325-357;  Vol.  Xlll/janoary,  18D0,  pp.  ri7->«);  >Urrh,  ISIH),  pp. 

«**Th^  Theory  of  Soeial  Fon»eg.**  Sopplement  to  the  Annnh  of  the  Amerieun 
Af^f'^mv  of  Political  and  S'trial  Sri^nrt,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  Jan  nary.  IWW.  pi».  75  ff. 

•  •*  I'lilitarian  Ei'onomir»,"  Amfriran  Journal  of  SorioUtffii,  Vol.  Ill,  January,  18*.W, 
p|i  aOIV&'K.  **  t/^^onomie  de  la  DiMilenr  et  r^eitnomte  dn  Plainlr,"  Annalr$  d« 
ri.,'t,fut  International  ih  S tciolofrie,  VoL  IV^,  Parla.  1«IIH,  pp.  SIJ-LL*. 
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Patten  states  that  the  animal  world  represents  a  pain  economy,  and 
the  interpretation  of  this  is  that  all  the  wants  of  an  animal  belong 
to  the  physical  class.  The  same  is  true  of  primitive  man,  and  the 
protosocial  stage,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  idyllic,  is  so  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  animal.  Probably  no  such  positive  term  as 
happiness  would  be  applicable  to  either.  If  progress  means  any- 
thing more  than  the  objective  fact  of  increasing  complexity  of 
organization,  if  it  has  any  subjective  meaning  at  all,  it  must  con- 
sist in  an  increase  in  the  relative  degree  to  which  the  end  of  the 
organism  or  the  individual  is  secured.  A  state  in  which  the  end 
of  the  creature  is  completely  subordinated  to  the  end  of  nature,  in 
which  function  is  everything  and  feeling  is  nothing,  is  a  typical 
pain  economy,  and  subjective  progress  throughout  the  sentient  world 
consists  in  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  claims  of  feeling. 

Animals  and  the  inferior  types  of  men  literally  "eat  to  live." 
The  stomach  is  the  main  seat  of  the  nutrient  attraction.  The 
food  is  put  there  as  quickly  as  possible  and  not  allowed  to  linger 
on  the  way  to  tickle  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Feed 
a  hungry  dog  bits  of  meat  and  watch  the  process  of  deglutition. 
The  interval  between  the  time  when  the  morsel  touches  the  animaPs 
jaws  till  it  is  safely  landed  in  the  stomach  is  as  short  as  the  action 
of  the  organs  can  possibly  make  it.  It  is  so  nearly  instantaneous 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  the  wave  that  flits  along  the 
throat  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such 
an  animal  takes  any  pleasure  in  eating.  The  demand  for  nutri- 
tion is  so  imperious  that  it  wholly  excludes  all  other  considera- 
tions. The  satisfaction  is  no  doubt  intense,  but  the  enjoyment  is 
nil.  I  have  heard  ethnologists  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chinook  Indians  eat  the  shellfish  and  other  sea  food  that  they 
gather  on  the  shores  of  Alaska,  the  refuse  of  which  form  the  kitchen 
middens  of  that  region,  and  it  accords  with  the  above  description 
of  the  way  animals  eat.  It  is  characterized  by  excessive  gluttony 
and  the  quickest  possible  dispatch  of  the  meal,  which  receives  no 
preparation  except  to  detaxjh  the  animal  from  its  shell  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner  possible.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  support  of  two 
very  different  propositions,  has  collected  a  large  number  of  such 
facts,^  but  they  certainly  illustrate  the  principle  here  under  con- 

1 "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  Vol.  I,  New  York,  1877,  pp.  4WJ2  (§  26) ;  "  Principles 
of  Ethics,"  Vol.  I,  New  York,  1892,  pp.  430-438  (§  174). 
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sideration  equally  well.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  length 
of  time  it  requires  for  food  to  pass  from  the  lips  to  the  stomach  is 
a  measure  of  civilization.  It  typifies  the  transition  from  a  com- 
plete subjection  to  function  to  a  recognition  of  feeling  as  also  an 
fuii^  from  a  regime  of  necessity  to  a  regime  of  utility,  from  mere 
nt^trutive  satisfaction  to  positive  enjoyment,  from  a  pain  economy 
U>  a  pleasure  economy. 

Surh  a  movement  there  has  been  throughout  the  history  of  human 
development,  and  it  has  not  been  confined  to  the  ontogenetic  forces 
of  S4x*iety,  but  it  is  clearly  characterized  in  them.  In  connection 
with  food  alone  it  has  consisted  in  a  general  improvement  in  the 
f>aJatableness  of  food.  Instead  of  being  eaten  in  its  natural  state 
nearly  all  food  is  now  prepared,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
pre]»aration  consisting  in  cooking  it.  This  preparation  of  food, 
kiesides  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  food  products,  converting 
into  food  many  things  that  previously  wei-e  not  edible,  has  chiefly 
teiKlnd  to  render  all  kinds  of  food  better,  more  savory,  more  palat- 
able and  toothsome,  and  thus  to  convert  the  nutritive  act  from  a 
mere  imperative  necessity  into  a  greater  and  greater  source  of  en- 
joymeiit  Along  with  this,  and  as  a  consequence  of  it,  there  has 
gtiDe  an  increased  inclination  to  masticate  food,  and  thus  to  prolong 
the  i)eriod  of  this  enjoyment.  The  habit  of  eating  slowly,  of  pro- 
viding a  variety  of  articles  of  food,  of  preparing  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  of  combining  them  variously,  and  of  seasoning  food,  and 
all  the  arts  of  modem  cookery  —  all  this  represents  the  same  proc- 
ess of  seeking  to  derive  the  maximum  good  from  the  physical 
nec«**«Mty  of  eating.  Busy  men,  and  especially  scientific  men,  often 
complain  of  the  time  consumed  not  only  in  eating  but  more  in  the 
prr*iiaratiou  of  food  which  involves  so  large  an  ex|)enso,  and  latterly 
we  have  been  hearing  of  the  proposed  "  synthetic  food,"  prepared 
in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  consisting  of  the  essence  of  the  most 
Dutriticius  substances  in  a  form  that  can  be  taken  without  loss  of 
tijiie  and  at  such  intervals  as  the  system  may  demand.  They  should 
know  that  this,  instead  of  a  step  forward,  would  be  a  return  not 
only  to  the  savage,  but  to  the  animal  method ;  but  if  it  represents 
the  (^)mpletion  of  a  cycle,  we  may  perhaps  be  thankful  that  it  can- 
not be  realized. 

Not  less  marked  has  been  the  tendency  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion in   the  satisfaction  of  the  defensive  and  protective  wants  of 
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mankind.  If  we  leave  out  the  means  of  protection  from  human 
enemies  in  the  form  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  these  con- 
sist chiefly  in  clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel.  To  review  the  progress  in 
all  these  would  be  both  tedious  and  unnecessary,  but  we  have  only 
to  point  to  architectui-e  as  an  esthetic  art  to  show  that  the  movement 
was  toward  the  realization  of  ideals,  and  that  the  needs  of  existence 
soon  ceased  to  be  the  motive  that  caused  man  to  build.  Here,  of 
course,  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  religious  element,  which 
was  long  the  chief  spur  to  architectural  progress.  In  modern 
times  the  chief  architectural  motive  is  comfort,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  same  as  pleasure,  enjoyment,  happiness.  Almost  the  same 
might  be  said  of  clothing,  except  that  here  the  field  was  more 
open  for  the  extravagances  of  fashion,  and  even  these  are  a  form 
of  enjoyment  for  those  constituted  to  prefer  them.  Upon  the 
whole  the  evolution  of  dress  has  conduced  to  the  fullness  of 
social  life. 

The  relation  that  the  full  satisfaction  of  men's  wants  bears  to 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  race  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  sociologist.  Many  travelers  (Cook,  Ellis^  Erskine, 
etc.,)  have  noted  the  superior  size  of  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the 
lower  races,  and  the  fact  seems  to  be  general.  The  usual  explana- 
tion is  that  the  most  robust  jand  physically  powerful  of  a  tribe  are 
always  chosen  as  leaders.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but 
where  the  ruling  class  is  hereditary  much  of  it  is  doubtless  to  be 
explained  by  the  better  nutrition  of  that  class,  always  having 
plenty  to  eat  and  being  well  protected  from  whatever  the  unfriendly 
elements  of  the  environment  may  be,  while  the  subjects  are  often 
insufficiently  nourished  and  are  exposed  to  these  unfriendly  elements. 
This  state  of  things,  continued  through  many  generations,  would 
bring  about  all  the  observed  difference  in  the  two  classes. 

It  is  also  often  remarked  that  civilized  men  are  usually  superior 
to  savages  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  On  this  point  Darwin 
remarks :  — 

Although  civilization  thus  checks  in  many  ways  the  action  of  natural 
selection,  it  apparently  favors,  by  means  of  improved  food  and  the  freedom 
from  occasional  hardships,  the  better  development  of  the  body.  This  may 
be  inferred  from  civilized  men  having  been  found,  wherever  compared,  to  be 
physically  stronger  than  savages.  They  appear  also  to  have  equal  powers  of 
endurance,  as  has  been  proved  in  many  adventurous  expeditions.  Even  the 
great  luxury  of  the  rich  can  be  but  little  detrimental ;  for  the  expectation 
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mI  Iif«  of  our  aristocracy,  at  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  is  very  little  inferior 
U»  thiu  of  healthy  Eoglish  lives  in  the  lower  classes.^ 

The  general  physical  superiority  of  great  men  in  all  departments, 
notvithstanding  certain  marked  exceptions  which  have  attracted 
attention  because  anomalous,  has  also  been  occasionally  noted.  Gal- 
t.»n  expresses  a  feeling  I  have  often  experienced,  when  he  says:  "A 
ct»llection  of  living  magnates  in  various  branches  of  intellectual 
a*  Lievement  is  always  a  feast  to  my  eyes;  being,  as  they  are,  such 
massive,  vigorous,  capable-looking  animals."'  A  false  notion  to  the 
ci-ntrar}'  of  all  this  prevails,  but  one  has  only  to  look  around.  Go 
into  any  business  establishment  and  you  will  in  nine  cases  out  of 
t**n  instjintly  pick  out  the  proprietor  by  his  superior  physique.  He 
13  usually  the  largest  man  present,  and  his  hale,  active,  independent 
iiji*  n  at  once  impresses  you  with  his  general  superiority  over  all  the 
jniinioymen,  clerks,  employees,  and  even  the  foremen  and  chiefs  of 
«I"I>:irtments  in  the  business,  whatever  it  may  be.  This  is  as  true  of 
a  %t4«re  where  all  the  employees  are  well  dressed  as  of  a  shop  where 
most  of  them  wear  working  clothes.  And  it  is  pretty  generally  true 
not  only  that  a  sound  mind  requires  a  sound  body,  but  that  superior 
min4!s,  including  all  the  qualities  of  character  that  insure  success, 
are  a«^.sociated  with  sujyerior  bodies,  usually  larger  than  the  mean  for 
the  race,  and  well  formed,  healthy,  active,  and  strong. 

Galt4»n  would  concede  all  this,  but  his  conclusion  from  it  is  false, 
or  at  least  only  half  true.  It  is  that  these  men  are  where  they  are 
because  they  are  superior.  It  would  probably  be  more  nearly  true 
to  aay  that  they  are  superior  because  they  are  where  they  are.  The 
rt-al  truth  lies  between  these  two  propositions.  Galton  has  empha- 
si74*d  the  first.  The  second  should  be  fully  r(H?ognized.  Life  is  very 
flexible.  It  adapts  itself  to  circumstances.  Its  preservation  is  so 
ess^'Dtial  tliat  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  reducing  the  amount  of  nutri- 
tion. In  the  history  of  life  there  have  been  wide  vicissitudes  in  this 
n'4]M-4-t,  and  the  organism  has  been  adapted  and  adjusted  to  these 
>H(*issitades.  If  food  is  abundant  the  organism  comes  up  to  that 
standard  and  is  correspondingly  robust.  If  the  supply  falls  off  the 
standard'  is  lowered  to  corres|)ond,  but  life  goes  on.  Unless  too 
»tid«h*n  a  great  diminution  of  the  supply  can  thus  be  sustained  with- 
out deistroying life.    The  creature  becomes  what  is  called  "stunted,*' 

1  **  fk^emn  of  Man/*  NVw  York,  1^1.  Vol.  I.  p.  164. 
>*'Her«aiUr7  GfiiliiM."  l>»ii.loii.  IHinf,  p.  [V2l. 
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but  does  not  perish.  If  life  is  thereby  shortened,  then,  by  a  curious 
law  of  compensation,  fecundity  is  correspondingly  increased.  The 
botanist  soon  learns  where  to  find  the  plants  farthest  advanced  in 
the  process  of  flowering  or  fruiting.  It  is  where  the  soil  is  poorest. 
But  the  specimens  will  be  depauperate,  though  bearing  an  abundance 
of  precocious  f  i-uit.  And  the  gardener  who  does  not  want  his  plants 
to  fruit  at  all  has  only  to  make  the  soil  exceedingly  rich  and  they 
will  bear  luxuriant  foliage  but  no  flowers.  It  is  the  same  with  ani- 
mals. Reproduction  and  nutrition  are  inversely  proportional.  The 
poorest  and  most  starved  and  puny  are  the  most  prolific.  It  is  so 
with  the  human  race.  The  poor  and  underfed  have  the  largest 
families ;  the  low  quarters  of  cities,  occupied  by  laborers  and  me- 
chanics, swarm  with  children;  the  rich  have  small  families,  and,  as 
Kidd  says,  society  is  perpetually  recruited  from  the  base.^ 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  as 
"over-nutrition"*  as  a  social  condition,  although  of  course  it  is 
often  an  individual  fact ;  or  rather  we  should  say,  over-eating,  and 
especially  the  eating  of  improper  things  made  palatable  by  the  arts 
of  cookery,  is  a  common  occurrence  with  the  leisure  class.  This 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  other  forms  of  intemper- 
ance and  relates  to  social  pathology.  Dr.  Maurel'  ascribes  to  it 
a  considerable  part  of  the  diminished  birthrate  of  France,  giving 
to  the  diseases  to  which  it  gives  rise  the  general  name  of  arfhritism, 
which  includes,  along  with  infecundity,  such  maladies  as  gout,  rheu- 
matism, gravel,  calculus,  diabetes,  etc.  These  are  unnatural  forms 
of  living  that  follow  from  excessive  social  inequalities  not  controlled 
by  science  or  good  morals,  and  do  not  concern  us  here. 

Ample  natural  nutrition  enjoyed  by  a  whole  people  or  by  a  large 
social  class  will  cause  a  healthy  development  which  will  ultimately 
show  itself  through  physical  and  mental  superiority.  Thus  far, 
such  has  been  the  history  of  mankind  that  it  has  always  been  a 
special  class  that  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  means  thus  fully  to 
nourish  the  body.  That  class  has  always  been  superior  physically 
to  the  much  larger  class  that  has  always  been  inadequately  nourished. 
Adequate  protection  from  the  elements  in  the  way  of  houses,  clothes, 

1  '*  Social  Evolution,"  New  Edition,  New  York,  1894,  p.  263. 

a  **  Over-nutrition  and  its  Social  Consequences,"  by  Simon  N.  Patten,  Annals 
of  the  Academy  of  Political  OTid  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Vol.  X,  pp.  33-W. 

8  *♦  De  la  Depopulation  de  la  France,  6tude  sur  la  Natality,"  par  E.  Maurel,  Paris, 
1896. 
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and  fires,  tends  in  the  same  direction,  while  improper  exposure 
dwarfs  and  deforms  both  body  and  mind.  Leisure,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  making  painful  and  pro- 
longed exertion,  coupled  with  such  physical  and  mental  exercise  as 
the  system  demands,  or  the  normal  use  of  all  the  faculties,  cooper- 
ates with  full  nutrition  and  adequate  protection  to  develop  the 
faculties  and  perfect  the  man.  On  the  other  hand  compulsory 
exertion  in  the  form  of  excessive  and  protracted  labor  blunts  and 
stunts  all  the  faculties  and  tends  to  produce  a  more  or  less  deformed, 
stiffened,  and  distorted  race  of  men.  When  we  remember  that  in 
real  truth  these  two  opposite  influences  have  been  at  work  in  human 
society  ever  since  its  organization,  with  the  intense  persistence  of 
caste  conditions  working  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  the  classes,  we 
have  abundant  cause  for  all  the  observed  physical  and  mental 
inequalities  in  men.  The  reason  why  this  explanation  is  not  clearer 
is  that  during  the  past  three  centuries  the  original  conditions  have 
been  disturbed  and  a  great  social  panmixia  has  been  going  on, 
greatly  obscuring  the  elements  of  the  problem.  Still,  although 
slavery  has  been  abolished  and  the  feudal  system  overthrown,  the 
new  industrial  system  is  largely  repeating  the  pristine  conditions, 
and  in  the  Old  World  especially,  and  more  and  more  in  the  New, 
class  distinctions  prevail,  and  differences  of  nutrition,  of  protection, 
and  of  physical  exertion  are  still  keeping  up  the  distinction  of  a 
sui)erior  and  an  inferior  class.  The  former  has  come  up  to  the  limit 
of  its  possibilities ;  the  latter  is  arrested  on  the  plane  at  which  it 
can  exist  and  reproduce.  And  thus  is  exemplified  the  truth  that 
there  is  in  the  German  calembour  of  Moleschott :  "  nian  i«f  was  man 
u«/.'*  This,  too,  is  the  great  truth  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
so-called  "  historical  materialism."  Not  only  does  civilization  rest 
upon  a  material  basis  in  the  sense  that  it  consists  in  the  utilization 
of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  human 
race  depends  absolutely  upon  food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  leisure, 
and  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  PHYLOGENETIC  FORCES 

The  proper  subject  of  this  chapter  would  be  the  influence  exerted 
by  those  forces  that  have  reproduction  for  their  functional  end  in 
the  direction  of  creating  and  transforming  social  structures.  Keep- 
ing in  view,  however,  the  genetic  method  of  treatment,  the  subject 
demands,  much  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that  deep 
explorations  be  made  into  the  remote  and  obscure  beginnings  and 
prehuman  course  of  things  leading  up  to  and  explaining  the  facts 
that  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  highly  artificial  and  conventionalized 
society  of  to-day.  In  view,  too,  of  the  almost  unexplored  field  in 
which  this  must  be  done,  compared  with  the  overdone  domain  of  the 
economic  forces  passed  over  in  the  last  chapter,  the  apparently  un- 
even and  much  more  extended  treatment  of  the  present  subject  is 
fully  justified.  A  glance  at  the  number  and  variety  of  heads  and 
subheads  into  which  the  subject  naturally  falls,  none  of  which  can 
be  wholly  ignored,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  might  easily,  and 
should  properly,  be  expanded  into  a  book  instead  of  condensed  into 
a  chapter. 

Reproduction  a  Form  of  Nutrition 

The  subject  may  really  be  regarded  as  only  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  since  no  fact  in  biology  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that  reproduction  represents  a  specialized  mode  of  nu- 
trition through  the  renewal  of  the  organism,  which,  for  reasons  that 
we  cannot  here  stop  to  point  out,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  be 
fully  known,  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely.  "  The  process  of  re- 
production," says  Haeckel,  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  growth  of  the 
organism  beyond  its  individual  mass."  ^  The  biological  ground  for 
this  statement  will  be  set  forth  a  little  later,  but  may  now  be  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  that 

1  Der  Vorgang  der  Fortpflanzung  ist  welter  Nichts  als  ein  Wachstham  des  Organ- 
ismas  iiber  sein  individaelles  Maass  hinaus.  "  Natiirliche  Schopfungsgeschichte," 
von  Ernst  Haeckel,  achte  Auflage,  Berlin,  1889,  p.  167. 
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the  arrest  of  nutrition  hastens  reproduction,  while  abundant  nutri- 
tion checks,  and  may  even  prevent  reproduction.  If  we  recognize 
only  two  forms  of  nutrition,  natural  selection  determines  which  form 
shall  be  employed.  Individual  nutrition  will  be  continued  so  long 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  the  individual  being  cut  off.  Ultra-individ- 
ual nutrition  will  begin  as  soon  as  there  arises  a  chance  of  the  indi- 
vidual being  cut  off,  and  it  will  be  emphasized  by  any  direct  threat 
to  the  life  of  the  individual.  Hence  reproduction  is  not  iK>s8ible  in 
animals  to  the  young  that  are  growing  rapidly,  nor  to  plants  that 
are  over-nourished.  Trees  always  die  first  at  the  top,  but  it  is  also 
at  the  top  that  they  first  flower  and  mature  their  fruit. 

This  general  fact  is  sufficient  reason  for  treating  the  ontogenetic 
.before  the  phylogenetic  forces,  although  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  importance  the  latter  may  be  given  precedence.  The  race  is 
certainly  of  more  consequence  than  the  individual,  and  is  that  for 
which  nature  seems  chiefly  to  care,  but  when  the  individual  is 
looked  uiwn  as  being  simply  prolonged  and  to  merge  into  a  new  in- 
dividual, the  individual  is  seen  to  be  all  and  to  embrace  or  consti- 
tute the  race.  The  race  or  sjiecies  becomes  an  ideal,  an  abstract 
conception,  and  the  individual  the  only  thing  that  is  real.  The 
case  is  analogous  to  that  of  ^'society,''  in  contradistinction  to  the 
individual  members  of  society.  Society  exists  only  for  the  members 
and  in  preserving  the  members  the  society  is  preserved.  So  of  the 
race.  If  the  individuals  continue  to  live  over  into  one  another,  as 
reproduction  provides,  the  race  is  conserved.  Reproduction  is 
therefore  not  only  ultra-nutrition,  in  going  beyond  the  individual, 
but  it  is  altro-nutrition,  in  carrying  the  process  to  and  into  another. 
It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  beginning  of  altruism.  As  it  preserves 
the  rare  or  phylum,  it  is  the  condition  to  phylogenesis,  and  as  con- 
necting these  two  ideas,  it  may  be  called  ;>A»//orro;>/i,y,  or  race  nutri- 
tion, and  stand  opposed  to  ontotrophy,  or  individual  nutrition. 

TiiK  Andbocentbic   Tueoby 

I  propose  to  present  two  theories  to  account  for  the  existing  rela- 
tions betwren  the  sexes, Ix^tweim  which  the  readier  c^n  choose  mcord- 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  or  he  can  reject  both.  The  first 
I  call  the  androcentric  ttieory^  the  second  the  (jifmrcfKcutric  thmry,  I 
shall,  however,  set  down  the  principal  facts  known  to  science  in 
support  of  each  of  these  theories,  and  these  may  not  be  accepted  or 
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rejected  at  wilL  They  may  be  verified,  or  even  proved  false,  but 
unless  they  are  shown  to  be  false  and  not  facts  at  all,  they  must 
stand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  argument 

The  androcentric  theory  is  the  view  that  the  male  sex  is  primary 
and  the  female  secondary  in  the  organic  scheme,  that  all  things 
center,  as  it  were,  about  the  male,  and  that  the  female,  though 
necessary  in  carrpng  out  the  scheme,  is  only  the  means  of  continuing 
the  life  of  the  globe,  but  is  otherwise  an  unimportant  accessory,  and 
incidental  factor  in  the  general  result.  This  is  the  general  statement 
of  the  androcentric  theory  as  a  tenet  of  biological  philosophy,  but  as 
a  tenet  of  sociology  or  anthropology,  it  becomes  the  view  that  man 
is  primary  and  woman  secondary,  that  all  things  center,  as  it  were, 
about  man,  and  that  woman,  though  necessary  to  the  work  of  repro- 
duction, is  only  a  means  of  continuing  the  human  race,  but  is  other- 
wise an  unimportant  accessory,  and  incidental  factor  in  the  general 
result. 

The  facts  in  support  of  the  androcentric  theory,  in  both  its  general 
and  its  special  form,  are  numerous  and  weighty.  From  the  former 
point  of  view  we  have  the  general  fact  that  in  all  the  principal 
animals  with  which  everybody  is  more  or  less  familiar,  including  the 
classes  of  mammals  and  birds  at  least,  the  males  are  usually  larger, 
stronger,  more  varied  in  structure  and  organs,  and  more  highly  orna- 
mented and  adorned  than  the  females.  One  has  only  to  run  over  in  his 
mind  the  different  domestic  animals  and  fowls,  and  the  better  known 
wild  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  the  stag,  and  the  buffalo,  and  most 
of  the  common  song  birds  of  the  wood  and  meadow,  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Among  birds  the  females  are  not 
only  smaller  and  of  plain  colors,  but  the  male  alone  possesses  the 
power  of  song.  He  is  often  brilliantly  colored  and  far  more  active 
and  agile  than  his  mate.  Among  animals  the  male,  besides  his 
greater  size  and  strength,  is  often  endowed  with  such  purely  esthetic 
accessories  as  antlers  and  gracefully  curving  horns,  and  such  weapons 
as  tusks.  Some  male  birds,  too,  are  provided  with  spurs  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  females.  A  comparison  of  female  animals  and  birds 
with  the  young  of  the  same  species  shows,  as  compared  to  the  males, 
a  marked  resemblance,  which  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  favorite 
theory  of  many  zoologists  that  the  female  sex  represents  a  process 
of  "  arrested  development "  as  contrasted  with  the  alleged  normal, 
and  certainly  far  greater  development  of  the  males.    Such  are  the 
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main  facts  which  zoology  furnishes  in  support  of  the  androcentric 
theory. 

When  we  narrow  the  comparison  down  to  the  human  races  we 
find  the  same  general  class  of  facts  somewhat  emphasized.  The 
women  of  all  races  are  smaller  than  the  men.  They  are  less  strong 
m  proportion  to  their  size,  certainly  if  size  is  measured  by  weight. 
In  the  lower  races  at  least  the  esthetic  difference  holds,  and  the 
malt*  is  more  perfectly  proportioned,  and  if  positive  beauty  can  be 
pmlicated  of  either  sex  it  belongs  to  the  man  more  than  to  the 
woman.  In  the  advanced  races  female  beauty  is  much  vaunted,  but 
women  themselves  regard  men  as  more  beautiful,  and  in  the  matter 
of  beard,  at  least,  they  have  what  corresponds  to  the  male  decorations 
of  animals.  The  difference  in  the  brain  of  man  and  woman  is  quite 
a.-*  great  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Many  measurements  have 
\p^n  made  of  male  and  female  brains  both  of  civilized  and  uncivilized 
ract.'s,  and  always  with  the  same  general  result  at  least  that  the 
f«*male  brain  is  considerably  less  than  the  male  both  in  weight  and 
c  ubic  capacity.  The  average  civilized  male  brain  is  said  to  weigh 
Of2  grammes  while  the  average  female  weighs  only  516  grammes,  a 
«hff«rense  of  over  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  former.  But  there  are 
aliKi  qualitative  differences  showing  female  inferiority.  Some  of 
these  are  enumerated  by  Topinard  as  follows :  — 

The  ouUincnof  the  adult  female  cranium  are  intermediate  between  those 
o(  the  chilli  and  the  adult  man;  they  are  softer,  more  graceful  and  delicate, 
jintl  Um*  a{K>phyM»  and  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  are  less  pro- 
nftinc<il,  .  .  .  tlie  forehead  is  «  .  .  more  perpendicular,  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  a  g*^ap  of  skuIU  those  of  the  two  sexes  have  l>een  mistaken  for 
dlffen^nt  types ;  the  sujierciliary  ridges  and  the  gal>ella  are  far  less  developed, 
(ifi*»n  nut  at  all ;  the  crown  is  higher  and  more  horizontal ;  the  brain  weight 
ai  d  the  cranial  ca|Nicity  are  less ;  the  mastoid  afMiphyses,  the  iuion,  tlie 
•t%lnid  apophyses,  and  tlie  condyles  of  the  occipital  are  of  less  volume,  the 
n  K^raatic  and  alveolar  arches  are  more  regular,  the  orbits  higher,  etc.  ^ 

Other  parts  of  the  body  differ  in  a  similar  manner.  Professor 
W.  K.  Brooks  says :  *'  The  female  is  scarcely  in  any  normal  case  a 
mere  miniature  copy  of  the  male.  Her  proportions  differ ;  the  head 
ami  the  thorax  are  relatively  smaller,  the  pelvis  broader,  the  bones 
H]ighter,and  the  muscles  less  powerful.'  '*  All  these  facts  are  stated 
over  and  over  again  in  all   the   works  that  treat  of  the  subject, 

I  **  tXrmtnta  d'Anthropolofcle  R^n^rale/'  par  Panl  Topinard,  Paris.  188S.  p.  253. 
s  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  202. 
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with  slight  variations,  it  is  true,  but  with  substantial  agreement,  and 
they  may  therefore  be  safely  accepted  as  true  to  all  intents  and 
purposes. 

But  this  is  only  the  physical  side  of  the  subject.  Stress  of 
course  is  always  laid  upon  the  differences  in  the  male  and  female 
brain,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  inferior  brain  development  in 
woman  should  be  attended  by  correspondingly  inferior  mental 
powers.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case,  and  attention  is  usually 
drawn  to  this  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  other.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  found  that  women  have  very  little  inventive  power. 
As  invention  is  the  great  key  to  civilization,  and  as  the  inventive 
faculty  is  the  primary  advantageous  function  of  the  intellect,  this 
is  a  fundamental  difference  and  has  great  weight.  If  we  take  the 
inventive  faculty  in  a  wider  sense  and  include  scientific  discovery 
we  shall  find  woman  still  more  behind  man.  It  is  for  scientific 
discoveries  rather  than  for  mechanical  inventions  that  the  great 
men  of  history  have  risen  to  fame.  In  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  there  are  scientific  academies  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  made  it  a  pi-actice  to  elect  to  membership  any  person  who 
has  made  noteworthy  scientific  discoveries.  This  of  course  is  not 
always  done,  and  there  are  often  narrow  prejudices  and  short- 
sighted judgments  that  have  debarred  the  greatest  men  for  a  time 
from  this  honor;  but,  these  aside,  membership  in  such  bodies  is 
prima  facie  proof  of  special  eminence  in  one  or  another  department 
of  science.  Professor  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  basing  his  arguments 
chiefly  on  this  test,  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  "History  of 
Science  and  Scientific  Men,"  which  has  become  a  recognized 
classic,  taking  rank  alongside  of  the  similar  works  of  Francis 
Galton,  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  "  English  Men  of  Science,"  to  which 
it  is  in  large  part  an  answer.  In  this  work  de  Candolle  devotes  two 
pages  to  "Women  and  Scientific  Progress,"  most  of  which  is  so 
appropriate  to  the  present  discussion  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  it.     He  says  :  — 

We  do  not  see  the  name  of  any  woman  in  the  table  of  scientific  as*)- 
oifttes  of  the  principal  academies.  This  is  not  wholly  due  to  rules  that  fail 
to  provide  for  their  admission,  for  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no  person  of  the 
feminine  sex  has  done  an  original  scientific  work  that  has  made  its  mark 
in  any  science  and  commanded  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed  to  elect  a  woman  a  member  of  any 
of  the  great  scientific  academies  with  restricted  membership.      Madame  de 
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Suel  and  (reorjpe  Sand  might  have  become  members  of  the  French  Academy^ 
uid  Roi»a  Uoiibeur  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  but  women  wlio  have 
irsD'^lated  scientific  works,  those  who  have  taught  or  compiled  elementary 
w».rk%  and  even  those  who  have  published  some  good  memoir  on  a  special 
eu!>j«'ct,  are  not  t'levated  so  high,  although  they  have  not  lacked  sympathy 
And  ••iipfNirt.  The  jier^oiis  of  whom  I  have  sjwken  are  however  exceptions. 
\  fry  f«-w  women  interest  themselves  in  scientific  questions,  at  least  in  a 
^.i*uin*^i  manner  and  for  the  sake  of  the  questions  and  not  of  persons 
«lu»  nrv  Mudying  them  or  in  order  to  supi>ort  some  favorite  religious 
Uictyry. 

It  i-*  not  difficult  to  find  the  causes  of  this  difference  l)etween  the  two 
«*»xes.  The  development  of  woman  stops  sooner  than  that  of  man,  and 
rviry  one  knows  that  studies  at  the  age  of  from  16  to  18  years  count  for 
lunch  in  tlie  proiluction  of  a  scientist  of  distinction.  BesidevS,  the  female 
tiiind  U  sii|icrficial  (primexautier).  It  takes  pleasure  in  ideas  that  can  be 
p-.idily  M^'uM  by  a  sort  of  intuition.  The  slow  methods  of  observation  and 
ri!<niUtioR  by  which  truths  are  surely  arrived  at,  cannot  l>e  pleasing  to  it. 
Traths  the uiM' Ives,  indfl|>endent  of  their  nature  and  ix)ssible  consequences, 
tn-  of  littl«»  moment  for  most  women  ^especially  general  truths  which  do 
tit*t  affect  any  one  in  particular.  Add  to  this,  small  indej^endence  of  opinion, 
A  rvasiming  faculty  less  strong  than  in  man,  and  finally  the  horror  of  doubt, 
I '..  rif  the  state  of  mind  through  which  all  research  in  the  sciences  of 
fi)i«(ervation  must  begin  and  often  end.  * 

N*yt  only  is  the  inventive  genius  of  woman  low  as  compared  to 
that  of  man,  but  so  is  also  her  creative  genius.'  The  following  by  a 
writ«'r  in  the  Gettdeman^a  Magazine  is  fairly  representative  of  what 
rij  \y  1)6  found  rei)eated  a  hundred  times  in  the  general  literature  of 
th**  nineteenth  century  :  — 

It  i-*  notorious  that  creative  genius  is  essentially  of  the  masculine  gender. 
Women  are  tlie  imaginative  sex,  but  the  work  which  nature  seems  to  have 
(ii«tinctly  allotted  to  them  has  been  done  by  men.  This  strange  phenome- 
r  »n  i*  not  <lne  to  the  fact  that  wcmien  have  written  comparatively  little, 
l^^-au-**,  if  it  were,  the  little  imaginative  work  they  have  done  would  have 
l««^n  threat  in  quality,  and  would  suq^ass  in  quantity  the  other  work  they 
hav*  dow".  But  it  ha<i  not  >>een  great  in  quality  compared  with  that  of  men. 
•.r.1,  romparvHl  with  the  rest  of  their  own  work,  has  l)een  infinitesimally 
tiioll.  Xo  woman  ever  wrote  a  great  drama ;  not  one  of  the  world's  great 
fwi^mi  came  fn>m  a  woman's  hand.* 

•  "  Hi«tolrr  d«^  Sciences  et  drti  Savants  depnis  deox  siwles."  ete..  par  Alphonse 
(I<<'an<ioUr.  T>»o«l^iin»  edition  oonsidi'niblement  augmentee.  tteiieve-Hule,  ishTi, 
|f|t  ??rW'/ri.     (Till*  MvHon  cxviirs  only  in  tho  second  edition  of  the  work.) 

STh^rv  la  only  onn  art  in  which  women  equal  and  {lerhaps  exeel  men,  and  that  is 
tbr  an  of  actinK.    Cf.  iUvclock  K\\\n,  "  Man  and  Woman/*  p.  :n>4. 

•♦•Th*-  PhV'«loloi:y  of  AuthorHblp."  hy  R.  K.  Fninoillou,  Hfittlemnn's  Sfat/azine, 
5  S..  V€»l.  XIV,  Man-h.  1«7B,  pp.  X^-X\i 
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If  we  wished  to  pursue  this  line  further  we  should  find  it  often 
asserted  that  in  all  the  fine  arts  woman  is  far  behind  man.  There 
are  very  few  great  women  architects,  sculptors,  painters,  or  musical 
composers. 

Still  less  can  be  said  for  the  female  side  of  speculative  genius,  the 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  deals  with  abstract  truth  and  rises  by  a 
series  of  ever  widening  generalizations  from  multiplicity  to  unity. 
Women  care  very  little  for  truth  for  its  own  sake,  take  very  little 
interest  in  the  abstract,  and  even  concrete  facts  fail  to  win  their 
attention  unless  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  persons  and 
with  some  personal  advantage,  not  necessarily  to  self,  but  to  self  or 
others.  In  short,  they  lack  the  power  to  see  things  objectively,  and 
require  that  they  be  presented  subjectively.  Innate  interests  are 
ever  present  to  their  minds,  and  anything  that  does  not  appeal  in 
any  way  to  their  interests  is  beyond  their  grasp. 

A  glance  at  the  history  and  condition  of  the  world  in  general  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  small  has  been  and  is  the  r51e  of  woman  in 
the  most  important  affairs  of  life.  None  of  the  great  business  inter- 
ests of  mankind  are  or  ever  have  been  headed  by  women.  In  politi- 
cal affairs  she  has  been  practically  a  cipher,  except  where  hereditary 
descent  has  chanced  to  place  a  crown  upon  her  head.  In  such  cases, 
however,  no  one  can  say  that  it  has  not  usually  rested  easily.  But 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  it  almost  seems  as  if  everything  was 
done  by  men,  and  woman  was  only  a  means  of  continuing  the  race. 

The  GYNiEcocENTRic  Theory 
The  gynaecocentric  theory  is  the  view  that  the  female  sex  is  pri- 
mary and  the  male  secondary  in  the  organic  scheme,  that  originally 
and  normally  all  things  center,  as  it  were,  about  the  female,  and  that 
the  male,  though  not  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  was 
developed  under  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  advantage  to 
secure  organic  progress  through  the  crossing  of  strains.  The  theory 
further  claims  that  the  apparent  male  superiority  in  the  human  race 
and  in  certain  of  the  higher  animals  and  birds  is  the  result  of  spe- 
cialization in  extra-normal  directions  due  to  adventitious  causes 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  scheme,  but  which  can  be 
explamed  on  biological  and  psychological  principles;  that  it  only 
applies  to  certain  characters,  and  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
genera  and  families.     It  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  the  androcen- 
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trie  theory  by  the  superficial  character  of  human  knowledge  of  such 
Hul>jcots,  chiefly  influenced  by  the  illusion  of  the  near,  but  largely, 
in  the  ease  of  man  at  least,  by  tradition,  convention,  and  prejudice. 

liiMiory  of  the  Theory.  —  As  this  theory  is  not  only  new  but  novel, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  startling,  it  seems  proper  to  give  a  brief 
a4*oi  »unt  of  its  inception  and  history,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  such. 
As  the  theory,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  is  wholly  my  own,  no 
•me  i-lse  having  proposed  or  even  defended  it,  scarcely  any  one  accept- 
in?;  it,  and  no  one  certainly  coveting  it,  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to 
pretend  indifference  to  it  At  the  same  time  it  must  rest  on  facts 
that  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  question  of  its  acceptance  or  rejec- 
Ti<»n  must  lx*come  one  of  interpreting  the  facts. 

In  the  year  1888  there  existed  in  Washington  what  was  called  the 
Six  O'clock  Chib,  which  consisted  of  a  dinner  at  a  hotel  followed  by 
jkl*eecbes  by  the  members  of  the  Club  according  to  a  programme.  The 
Fnurt«»enth  Dinner  of  the  Club  took  place  on  April  26,  1888,  at  Wil- 
lard*s  Hotel.  It  was  known  tb  the  managers  that  certain  distinguished 
women  would  be  in  Washington  on  that  day,  and  they  were  invited 
t«i  the  Club.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Miss 
Phebe  Couzins,  Mrs.  Croly  (Jennie  June),  Mrs.  N.  P.  Willis,  and  a 
number  of  others  equally  well  known.  On  their  account  the  subject 
of  Sex  Equality  was  selected  for  discussion,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
open  the  debate.  Although  in  a  humorous  vein,  I  set  forth  the  greater 
part  of  the  principles  and  many  of  the  facts  of  what  I  now  call  the 
KTna'Co^'entric  theory.  Professor  C.  V.  Riley  was  present  and,  I 
think,  t(K>k  part  in  the  discussion.  Many  of  my  facts  were  dra^n 
from  insect  life,  and  especially  interested  him.  I  mention  this 
liH«-ause  a  long  time  afterward  he  brought  me  a  newspajier  clipping 
frr»m  the  Household  ComjHinion  for  June,  1888,  containing  a  brief 
r»»iiort  of  my  remarks  copied  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe,  but  crediting 
them  to  him;  and  he  apologized  for  its  appearance  saying  that  he 
(Niuhl  not  explain  the  mistake.  The  reporter  had  fairly  seized  the 
salient  |)oints  of  the  theory  and  presented  them  in  a  manner  to 
which  I  could  not  object  This,  therefore,  was  the  first  time  the 
the«>ry  can  be  said  to  have  been  stated  in  print  The  exact  date  at 
which  it  appeared  in  the  Glof/e  I  have  not  yet  learned,  but  presume 
It  was  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Club.  Professor  Riley  did 
not  hesitate  to  announce  himself  a  convert  to  the  theory,  and  we 
often  discussed  it  together. 
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I  had  long  been  reflecting  along  this  line,  and  these  events  only 
heightened  my  interest  in  the  subject.  The  editor  of  the  Forum  had 
solicited  an  article  from  me,  and  I  decided  to  devote  it  to  a  popular 
but  serious  presentation  of  the  idea.  The  result  was  rjy  article 
entitled,  "  Our  Better  Halves."  *  That  article,  therefore,  constitutes 
the  first  authorized  statement  of  the  gynaecocentric  theory  that  was 
published,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  almost  the  only  one.  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  answered  my  argument  on  certain  points  in  the  same 
magazine,*  and  I  was  asked  to  put  in  a  rejoinder,  which  I  did,*  but 
these  discussions  related  chiefly  to  certain  differences  between  the 
mind  of  man  and  woman  and  did  not  deal  with  the  question  of  ori- 
gin. I  alluded  to  it  in  my  first  presidential  address  before  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,*  and  it  came  up  several  times 
in  writing  the  "  Psychic  Factors  "  (Chapters  XIV,  XXVI). 

Such  is  the  exceedingly  brief  history  of  the  gynsecocentric  theory, 
and  if  it  is  entirely  personal  to  myself,  this  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
Nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  see  in  the  writings  of  others  any 
intimation,  however  vague  and  obscure,  that  the  principle  has  been 
perceived,  and  I  have  faithfully  searched  for  such  indications  and 
noted  all  I  have  seen.  The  idea  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  human 
mind,  but  it  is  never  presented  in  any  systematic  way.  It  is  only 
occasionally  shadowed  forth  in  connection  with  certain  specific  facts 
that  call  forth  some  passing  reflection  looking  in  this  general  direc- 
tion. In  introducing  a  few  of  these  adumbrations  I  omit  the  facts, 
which  will  be  considered  under  the  several  heads  into  which  the 
subject  will  naturally  fall,  and  confine  myself  for  the  most  part  to 
the  reflections  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  Many  of  these  latter, 
however,  are  of  a  very  general  character,  and  not  based  on  specific 
facts.  In  fact  thus  far  the  theory  has  had  rather  the  form  of  a 
prophetic  idea  than  of  a  scientific  hypothesis.  We  may  begin  as  far 
back  as  Condorcet,  who  brushed  aside  the  conventional  error  that 
intellect  and  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning  are  the  only  marks 
of  superiority  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  lies  below 
them  when  he  said :  — 

1  The  Forum,  New  York,  Vol.  VI,  November,  1888,  pp.  2G6-275. 

2  "Woman's  Place  in  Nature,"  by  Grant  Allen,  the  Forum,  Vol.  VII,  May,  1889, 
pp.  258-263. 

8  *•  Genius  and  Woman's  Intuition,"  the  Forum,  Vol.  IX,  June,  1890,  pp.  401-408. 
*  "The  Course  of  Biologic  Evolution,"  Proc.  Biol.  Soc,  Wasliington.  Vol.  V,  pp. 
23-55.    See  pp.  4D-52. 
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If  we  try  to  compare  the  moral  energy  of  women  with  that  of  men,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  necessary  effect  of  the  inequality  with  which  the 
two  sexes  have  been  treated  by  laws,  institutions,  customs,  and  prejudices, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  the  numerous  examples  that  they  have  furnished  of 
contempt  for  death  and  suffering,  of  constancy  in  their  resolutions  and  their 
convictions,  of  courage  and  intrepidity,  and  of  greatness  of  mind,  we  shall 
see  Uiat  we  are  far  from  having  tlie  proof  of  their  alleged  inferiority.  Only 
tiin)ugh  new  observations  can  a  true  light  be  shed  uiK)n  the  (juestion  of  tlie 
natural  ine<iuality  of  the  two  sexes.* 

Cerate,  as  all  know,  changed  his  attitude  toward  woraen  after  bis 
exi)eriences  with  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  but  even  in  his  **  Positive  Philos- 
ophy," in  which  he  declared  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  "  peri>etual  in- 
fancy,'' and  of  **  fundamental  inferiority,"  he  admitted  that  they  had 
a  "secondary  8ui>eriority  considered  from  the  social  i)oint  of  view.'*' 
In  his  "  Positive  Polity  "  he  expressed  himself  much  more  strongly, 
saying  that  the  female  sex  "  is  certainly  8Ui)€rior  to  ours  in  the  most 
fundamental  attribute  of  the  human  species,  the  tendency  to  make 
sociability  prevail  over  |)ersonality." *  He  also  says  that  "feminine 
supremacy  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  the  spontaneous  dis- 
position of  the  affectionate  sex  (sexe  aimant)  always  to  further 
morality,  the  sole  end  of  all  our  conceptions."* 

Of  all  modern  writers  the  one  most  free  from  the  androcentric 
bias,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis.  In  his  excellent 
book  "  Man  and  Woman,"  he  has  i)oiuted  out  many  of  the  fallacies 
of  that  Weltanschauung,  and  without  apparent  leaning  toward  any- 
thing but  the  truth  has  placed  woman  in  a  far  more  favorable  light 
than  it  is  customary  to  view  her.  While  usually  confining  himself 
to  the  facts,  he  cKTasicmally  indicates  that  their  deeper  meaning  has 
not  escaiH»d  him.  Thus  he  says :  "  The  female  is  the  mother  of  the 
new  generation,  and  hius  a  closer  and  moi-e  j)ermanent  connection 
with  the  care  of  the  young;  she  is  thus  of  greater  importance  than 
the  male  from  Nature's  point  of  view ''  (pp.  ,'VS,*^-,'584).  To  him  is  also 
due  the  comj)lete  refutation  of  the  "  arresttnl  development "  theory, 
above  mentioned,  by  showing  that  the  child,  and  the  young  gener- 
ally, represent  the  most  advanced  tyi)e  of  development,  while  the 
adult  male  rej)resents  a  reversion  to  an  inferior  early  tyi)e,  and  this 
in  man  is  a  more  Iw^stial  tyj>e. 

>  "Tableiiu  Hinti.ri«|mMlM  P^»tfr^»  d«*  rEnprit  Humnlii,"  Pari*,  11*00,  pp.  444-143. 
«  *•  Plilli.'-ipliio  I'oHltlve."  Vol.  IV.  P«Hh.  1H:«).  pp.  ¥l\  4<)»;. 

•  •'.*<>  *ti*mr  .!.•  Pnlitlqno  Pu^illvo."  Vol.  I.  1H5I,  p.  210. 

*  Op   r-\    Vul.  IV,  \KA,  p.  I^X 
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In  the  sayings  quoted  thus  far  we  have  little  more  than  opinions, 
or  general  philosophical  tenets,  of  which  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  find  passages  with  the  opposite  import.  In  fact  statements  of 
the  androcentric  theory  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  Not  only  do 
philosophers  and  popular  writers  never  tire  of  repeating  its  main 
propositions,  but  anthropologists  and  biologists  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  defend  it  while  at  the  same  time  heaping  up  facts  that  really 
contradict  it  and  strongly  support  the  gynaecocentric  theory.  This 
is  due  entirely  to  the  power  of  a  predominant  world  view  ( Weltan- 
achauung).  The  androcentric  theory  is  such  a  world  view  that  is 
deeply  stamped  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  the  history  of  human 
thought  has  demonstrated  many  times  that  scarcely  any  number  of 
facts  opposed  to  such  a  world  view  can  shake  it.  It  amounts  to  a 
social  structure  and  has  the  attribute  of  stability  in  common  with 
other  social  structures.  Only  occasionally  will  a  thinking  investi- 
gator pause  to  consider  the  true  import  of  the  facts  he  is  himself 
bringing  to  light. 

Bachofen,  McLennan,  Morgan,  and  the  other  ethnologists  who 
have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  institution  or 
historic  phase  called  the  matriarchate,  all  stop  short  of  stating  the 
full  significance  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  facts  of  amazouism 
that  are  so  often  referred  to  as  so  many  singular  anomalies  and 
reversals  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  are  never  looked  at  philo- 
sophically as  residual  facts  that  must  be  explained  even  if  they 
overthrow  many  current  beliefs.  Occasionally  some  one  will  take 
such  facts  seriously  and  dare  to  intimate  a  doubt  as  to  the  prevailing 
theory.     Thus  I  find  in  Ratzenhofer's  work  the  following  remark:  — 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  horde  there  existed  a  certain  individual  equal- 
ity between  man  and  woman;  the  results  of  our  investigation  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  the  man  always  had  a  superior  position.  There  is  much 
to  indicate  that  the  woman  was  the  uniting  element  in  the  community; 
the  mode  of  development  of  reproduction  in  the  animal  world  and  the  lat- 
est investigations  into  the  natural  differences  between  man  and  woman 
give  rise  to  the  assumption  that  the  woman  of  to-day  is  the  atavistic  prod- 
uct of  the  race,  while  the  man  varies  more  frequently  and  more  widely. 
This  view  agrees  perfectly  with  the  nature  of  the  social  process,  for  in  the 
horde,  as  the  social  form  out  of  which  the  human  race  has  developed,  there 
existed  an  individual  equality  which  has  only  been  removed  by  social  dis- 
turbances which  chiefly  concern  the  man.  All  the  secondary  sexual  differ- 
ences in  men  are  undoubtedly  explained  by  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  position  of  man  in  the  community  as  conditioned  thereby.     Even  the 
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Mcaritj  of  the  horde  from  predatory  animals,  and  still  more  the  necessity 
of  fighting  with  other  men  for  the  preservation  of  the  group,  developed 
tndiridual  superiority  in  general,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  especially 
in  man.  But  any  individual  superiority  disturbed  the  equality  existing  in 
the  elements  of  the  horde ;  woman  from  her  sexual  nature  took  only  a  passive 
part  in  these  disturbances.  The  sexual  life  as  well  as  the  mode  of  subsist- 
ence DO  longer  has  its  former  peaceful  character.  Disturbances  due  to  the 
d«-mandii  of  superior  individuals  thrive  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which 
the  diiferentiatiou  of  the  group  into  several  takes  place.^ 

Among  biologists  the  philosophical  significance  of  residual  facts 
opposed  to  current  beliefs  is  still  less  frequently  reflected  upon.  I 
have  stated  that  Professor  Riley  fully  accepted  the  view  that  I  set 
forth  and  admitted  that  the  facts  of  entomology  sustained  it,  yet, 
although  somewhat  of  a  philosopher  himself,  and  living  in  the  midst 
«if  the  facts,  the  idea  had  not  previously  occurred  to  hiuL  Among 
Uitanists,  Professor  Meehan  was  the  only  one  in  whose  writings  I  have 
found  an  adumbration  of  the  gynsecocentric  theory.  He  several  times 
called  attention  to  a  certain  form  of  female  superiority  in  plants. 
In  describing  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Early  Meadow  Rue  and 
cami>ariDg  the  development  of  the  male  and  female  flowers  he 
obsrnred  differences  due  to  sex.  After  describing  the  female  flowers 
he  says:  — 

By  turning  to  the  male  flowers  (Fig.  2)  we  see  a  much  greater  number 
of  hncts  or  small  leaves  scattered  through  the  panicle,  and  find  the  |>edicels 
longrr  than  in  the  female;  and  this  shows  a  much  slighter  effort  —  a  less 
expf»nditure  of  force — to  be  required  in  forming  male  than  female  flowers. 
A  male  flower,  as  we  see  clearly  here,  is  an  intermediate  stage  between  a  per- 
fect 1<^  and  a  perfect,  or  we  may  say,  a  female  flower.  It  seems  as  if  there 
might  be  as  much  truth  as  poetry  in  the  expression  of  Burns,  — 

Iler  'prentice  han*  she  tried  on  man, 
An*  tlien  she  made  the  lasses,  O, 

at  IcaM  in  so  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  and  in  the  sense  of  a  higher 
Hfort  of  vital  iwwer.* 

It  is  singular,  but  suggestive  that  he  should  have  quoted  the  lines 
from  Bums  in  this  connection,  as  they  are  an  undoubted  echo  of  the 
androcentric  world  view,  a  mere  variation  upon  the  Biblical  myth  of 
the  rib.  Of  course  he  could  find  nothing  on  his  side  in  the  classic 
literature  of  the  world,  but  wishing  to  embellish  the  idea  in  a  {K)pular 

>  **TH»  Riiriolofdsrhe  Erkenntnlt,"  von  OiiaUv  lUUenhofer,  Leipxiic,  1H!)8,  p.  127. 
'"Th«  Native  Flowers  aud  Ferns  of  the  United  Sutefl,"  by  Thomas  Meehan, 
Vol.  I.  Boston,  1S78,  p.  47. 
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work,  he  tried  to  make  these  somewhat  ambiguous  lines  do  duty  in 
this  capacity.  The  fact  cited  is  only  one  of  thousands  that  stand 
out  clearly  before  the  botanist,  but  not  according  with  the  accepted 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  they  are  brushed  aside  as  worthless 
anomalies  and  "exceptions  that  prove  the  rule."  In  fact  in  all 
brandies  of  biology  the  progress  of  tnith  has  been  greatly  impeded 
by  this  spirit.  All  modern  anatomists  know  how  the  facts  that  are 
now  regarded  as  demonstrating  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
ancestors  of  man,  and  in  general  those  that  establish  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  were  treated  by  the  older  students  of  the  human  body  — 
rejected,  ignored,  and  disliked,  as  intruders  that  interfered  with 
their  investigations.  It  is  exactly  so  now  with  gynaecocentric  facts, 
and  we  are  probably  in  about  the  same  position  and  stage  with  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  of  sex  as  were  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  reference  to  the  question  of  evolution.  Indeed,  the 
androcentric  theory  may  be  profitably  compared  with  the  geocentric 
theoiy,  and  the  gynaecocentric  with  the  heliocentric.  The  advance- 
ment of  truth  has  always  been  in  the  direction  of  supplanting  the 
superficial  and  apparent  by  the  fundamental  and  real,  and  the  gynae- 
cocentric truth  may  be  classed  among  the  "  paradoxes  of  nature."  ^ 

The  Biological  Imperative,  —  It  is  a  common  belief  among  the 
theologically  minded  that  nature  is  presided  over  by  intelligence  and 
guided  toward  some  predestined  goal.  Science  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  dislodge  this  belief  on  account  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
really  moral  ends  are  worked  out  by  agents  unconscious  of 
such  ends  or  even  opposed  to  them.  In  Chapter  XI  we  saw 
that  most  of  the  progress  thus  far  attained  by  man  has  been  the 
result  of  the  several  dynamic  principles  there  considered  acting 
quite  independently  of  the  human  will  and  unknown  to  man,  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  which  he  would  have  preferred.  In  the 
tenth  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  agents  in  social  synergy  are 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  social  ends  they  are  working  for.  Gum- 
plowicz  says  of  them :  "  These  founders  of  states,  like  all  men,  never 
act  except  in  their  immediate  interest,  but  social  development,  above 
and  beyond  the  egoistic  efforts  of  men,  arrives  at  its  end  as  prescribed 
by  nature."^    And   Spencer  somewhat  extends  this  idea  when  he 

1  "Dynamic  Sociology,"  Vol.  I^pp.  47-53. 

2  "  Pr<5cis  de  Sociologie/'  par  Louis  Gumplowicz.  Traduotion  par  Charles  Baye, 
Paris,  181)(>,  p.  196. 
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says :  "  While  the  injustice  of  conquests  and  enslavings  is  not  per- 
ceived, they  are  on  the  whole  l>eneficial ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  felt 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  moral  law,  the  continuance  of  them  retards 
adaptation  in  one  direction  more  than  it  advances  in  another." '  All 
of  which  is  in  line  with  what  was  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter  in 
relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Even  the  general  statement  of 
Professor  Gerland  that "  man  has  developed  from  his  natural  animal 
state  in  a  purely  natural  and  mechanical  way,"  *  is  true,  the  social 
forces  acting  blindly  and  unconsciously  to  that  end.  It  is  not  a 
malignant  force :  — 

Ein  Theil  von  jener  Kraft 
Die  steU  daa  BQae  will,  und  steU  daa  Gute  achaflt,* 

but  a  wholly  indifferent  amoral  or  anethical  force,  a  force  devoid  of 
all  moral  quality.  The  victims  who  are  sacrificed  to  it  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  role  they  are  playing  in  the  grand  scheme.  The 
teleological  or  theological  view  point  assumes  that  there  is  an  Intelli- 
gence that  comprehends  it  all,  plans  it  all,  executes  it  all,  but  which 
is  raised  so  far  above  the  capacities  of  even  the  wisest  of  men  that 
they  can  form  no  concej)tion  of  the  scheme.  Professor  James  has 
given  the  l)est  illustration  of  this  that  has  thus  far  been  supplied 
in  comparing  man  to  a  dog  on  the  vivisection  table :  — 

lie  lies  strapped  on  a  board  and  shrieking  at  his  executioners,  and  to 
his  own  dark  connciousnesH  is  literally  in  a  sort  of  hell.  lie  cannot  »ee  a 
single  redeeming  ray  iu  the  whole  business;  and  yet  all  these  dialM)Iical- 
SiH^ning  events  are  usually  controlknl  by  human  intentions  with  which,  if  hU 
]x>or  l>enighted  mind  could  only  l>e  ma<le  to  catch  a  glin)[)He  of  them,  all  that 
is  heroic  in  him  would  religiously  acquiesce.  Healing  truth,  relief  to  future 
sufferings  of  Wast  and  man  are  to  \>e  bought  by  them.  It  is  genuinely  a 
process  of  red*'mpti«m.  Lying  on  his  back  on  the  l>oard  there  he  is  jjerform- 
ing  a  function  incalculably  higher  than  any  prort))erous  canine  life  admits  of ; 
ami  yet,  of  the  whole  i»erforniance,  this  function  is  the  one  jwrtion  tliat 
must  remain  al»M»lut4»ly  lu'vond  his  ken.* 

The  main  difference  is  tliat  the  dog  is  incai)able  of  faith,  while  man, 
however  inscrutable  may  Iw  the  ends  that  he  is  m»r\'ing,  is  disjKwed 
to  bvlfeve  that  they  are  go<Hl.  And  right  here  is  a  curious  paradox, 
namely,  that  the  most  religious,  i.e.,  those  who  are  the  most  certain  that 

«  "  ftocUl  Statlrs."  abriducMl  and  revlsiyl,  ^tc,  Now  York,  iwrj,  pp.  2-WV-241. 
«  **  Aiithn>poloKlmhe  Beiimife."  ron  «f«>rK  (Jerland,  Halle  a.8,  1S75,  Vol.  I,  p.  21. 
•0<»ethe:    "Kauht;*'    der    TraK«»dio    enter    Theil,    tVene    III,    Studlerzimmer 
( MepbistopbelM ) . 

« Intrrnational  Journal  qf  Ethics,  Vol.  VI,  October,  ISltt,  pp.  20-21, 
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they  are  "  pushed  by  unseen  hands,"  or  as  Adam  Smith  expressed 
it  "  led  by  an  invisible  hand,"  believe  most  implicitly  in  their  own 
individual  freedom,  and  hold  the  doctrine  of  free  will  to  be  essential 
to  the  religious  spirit.  For  whether  we  take  the  theological  or  the 
scientific  view,  this  sense  of  a  power  beyond  our  control  or  compre- 
hension is  one  of  the  surest  indications  that  we  do  not  control  our 
own  acts,  and  that  do  what  we  may  by  whatever  motive,  we  are 
contributing  to  the  accomplishment  of  results  of  which  we  do  not 
dream. 

But  clear  as  all  this  may  be  in  the  domain  of  social  action,  it  is 
in  biology  that  the  natura  naturans  works  out  its  most  mysterious 
results.  All  life  is  a  great  illusion,  and  things  are  never  what  they 
seem.  In  biology  there  seems  to  be  a  purpose,  but  this  is  also  an 
illusion.  Yet  everything  in  nature  has  a  meaning,  and  biology 
teaches  the  profounder  meaning  of  things.  All  of  our  impulses  and 
instincts  possess  a  deep  significance.  And  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  biology  in  which  these  occult  principles  are  more  active  and 
potent  than  in  all  that  relates  to  reproduction  and  to  sex.  The 
mystery  of  reproduction  is  also  deepened  by  social  taboo  of  the 
subject,  and  its  treatment  is  delicate  and  diflScult  It  is  habitually 
avoided  except  by  special  investigators,  and  the  general  public  is 
almost  completely  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  information.  But  as 
Bacon  said:  "Whatever  is  worth  being  is  worth  knowing,"*  and 
there  can  be  no  more  vital  or  fundamental  field  of  truth  than  that  of 
reproduction  upon  which  depends  the  existence  not  merely  of  the 
individual  but  of  the  species,  race,  or  ethnic  group  of  men. 

Reprodttction.  —  In  Chapter  XI  it  was  shown  that  reproduction  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  sexuality,  and  in  the  last  chapter  its  prac- 
tical identity  with  nutrition  was  set  forth.  Both  of  these  truths  are 
wholly  contrary  to  current  beliefs,  and  both  will  be  further  elucidated 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  in  what  reproduction  really  consists. 
Lamarck  came  very  close  to  perceiving  the  latter  of  these  truths. 
He  said :  — 

When  by  the  aid  of  circumstances  and  the  proper  means  nature  has 
succeeded  in  setting  up  movements  in  a  body  which  constitute  life,  the  suc- 
cession of  these  movements  develops  organization  and  gives  rise  to  nutrition^ 
the  first  of  the  faculties  of  life,  and  from  this  there  arises  the  second  of  the 

1  *•  Novum  Opgannm,"  Lib.  I,  Aph.  cxx,  (* '  Works,"  Vol.  I,  New  York,  1869,  p.  336). 
*'  Quicquid  esseDtia  dignum  est,  id  etiam  scientia  dignum,  que  est  eesentisB  imago." 
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riut  faculties,  viz.,  the  growth  of  the  body.  The  superabundance  of  nutri- 
ti-)n  in  giving  rise  to  the  growth  of  this  body  prepares  the  materials  for  a 
n^w  Wiog  which  organization  places  in  position  to  resemble  this  same  body, 
and  thereby  famishes  it  with  the  means  of  reproducing  itself,  whence  arise 
tjie  tiiird  of  the  faculties  of  life.^ 

Schopenhauer  stnick  the  truth  more  squarely  when  he  said  that 
nutrition  differs  only  in  degree  from  reproduction,*  but  this  may  pass 
fur  a  prophetic  idea.  It  remained  for  Haeckel  in  1866'  to  give  a 
rlt-ar  scientiiic  expression  to  it  in  the  form  that  "  reproduction  is  a 
nutrition  and  a  growth  of  the  organism  beyond  its  individual  mass, 
which  erects  a  part  of  it  into  a  whole."  We  may  therefore  start  from 
this  conception  in  the  further  study  of  reproduction.  Bearing  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  reproduction  and  sexuality  are  two  distinct 
things  we  find  the  word  "  asexual "  superfluous  and  even  misleading, 
aft  tending  to  confound  these  two  things.  The  problem  was  how  to 
M^rure  this  continuous  nutrition  and  keep  the  organism  growing 
Wyond  the  point  where  the  original  plastic  structure  tended  to  break 
dtiwn.  This  was  not  always  effected  in  the  same  way,  and  there 
arose  a  number  of  different  modes  of  reproduction.  A  careful  study 
<'f  those  has  shown  that  in  a  general  way,  with  some  apparent, 
and  probably  some  real  exceptions,  the  different  modes  of  reproduc- 
tion constitute  a  sort  of  ascending  series  from  the  point  of  view  of 
ctimplexity  and  adaptation  to  increasing  development  of  structure  — 
a  series  of  st4*ps  from  the  more  simple  te  the  more  complex. 
Kiolugists  have  worked  out  these  steps  from  the  actual  study  of 
living  organisms,  and  a  few  authors  have  attempted  to  set  forth  their 
l«»^cal  succession. 

The  simplest  form  of  reproduction  is  undoubtedly  that  by  division 
or  fii^ion,  in  which  the  overgrown  Amoeba,  moner,  or  protist,  consist- 
ing of  an  apparently  almost  homogeneous  mass  of  living  protoplasm, 
falls  afiart  and  resolves  itself  into  two  nearly  equal  i>ortions,  each  of 
which  continues  to  grow  as  before  and  again  divides,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. The  growth  of  any  of  the  higher  organisms  is  a  process 
very  similar  to  this,  only  here  each  cell  must  be  regarded  as  an 
individual.    The  cells  increase  in  size  and  then  divide,  each  half  in 

>  '*  PhilfMophk  Z<K>1offiqae."  IHOD.    Edition  of  1873.  Vol.  11.  pp.  C<^A. 
s  *'  Well  ate  WiUo  and  Vorst^Dunic/'  3d  eflltion,  I^ip^iff,  1H.V.n  Vol.  I.  p.  326. 
**MV>oervlla  Morpbologie  dar  Organismen,"    von  Ernst  Uaei^kel,  Berlin,  1866, 
Vol.  II,  p.  16. 
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turn  iQcreasing  and  again  dividing,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  thus  con- 
stituting the  growth  of  the  whole  organism. 

The  second  step  in  the  development  of  the  reproductive  process  is 
called  gemmation,  i.e.,  budding.  The  unicellular  organism,  instead 
.of  dividing  into  two  practically  equal  parts,  divides,  as  we  may  say, 
into  two  very  unequal  parts.  A  small  portion  of  its  substance  first 
protrudes  a  little  and  is  then  separated  from  the  mother-cell  by  a  con- 
striction that  grows  deeper  and  deeper  until  the  bud  becomes  wholly 
detached.  This  small  bud  then  grows  until  it  attains  the  size 
of  the  parent  cell,  and  at  the  proper  time  it  in  turn  develops  a 
bud  that  has  the  same  simple  life  history.  This  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion is  not  confined  to  unicellular  organisms  but  takes  place  in  certain 
bryozoans,  worms,  and  ascidians.  In  plants,  as  everybody  knows,  it 
is  the  principal  form,  the  true  bud  being  its  type,  but  through  it  also 
are  produced  rootstocks,  runners,  stolons,  etc. 

The  third  step  has  been  called  germinal  budding,  or  polysporogonia. 
Within  an  individual  composed  of  many  cells  a  small  group  of  cells 
separates  from  the  surrounding  ones  and  gradually  develops  into  an 
independent  individual  similar  to  the  parent,  and  sooner  or  later 
finds  its  way  out  of  the  mother.  This  process  of  reproduction  is 
met  with  in  some  zoophytes  and  worms,  and  especially  in  the  Trema- 
todes.  These  young  cell  groups  of  course  soon  attain  maturity 
and  go  through  the  same  process  as  the  parent  group. 

The  fourth  step  is  strictly  intermediate  between  this  last  and  the 
simplest  forms  of  bisexuality.  It  is  called  germ  cell  formation  or 
spore  formation  (monosporogonia,  or  simply  sporogonia).  In  this  a 
single  cell  instead  of  a  group  of  cells  becomes  detached  from  the 
interior  of  the  organism,  but  does  not  further  develop  until  it  has 
escaped  from  the  latter.  It  then  increases  by  division  and  forms  a 
multicellular  organism  like  its  parent.  This  form  of  reproduction 
is  common  among  certain  low  types  of  vegetation. 

We  have  to  consider  still  a  fifth  form  of  asexual  reproduction, 
which,  however,  is  not  usually  classed  as  another  step  in  the  series, 
but  rather  as  a  backward  step  from  a  more  advanced  form.  This  is 
parthenogenesis  or  virgin  reproduction.  Here  germ  cells  similar  to 
all  appearances  to  eggs,  are  capable  of  developing  into  new  beings 
without  the  aid  of  any  fertilizing  agent.  The  same  cells  may  also 
be  fertilized,  and  upon  the  fact  of  fertilization  or  non-fertilization 
usually  depends  the  sex  of  the  resulting  creature.     Among  bees,  as 
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is  well  known,  the  unfertilized  eggs  produce  only  males,  while  the 
fertilized  eggs  produced  females.  This  therefore  would  not  consti- 
tute reproduction  in  the  full  sense,  since  without  feitilization  the 
raw  would  be  quickly  cut  off.  But  in  certain  plant  lice  the  reverse 
of  thid  has  been  observed,  the  unfertilized  eggs  producing  females^ 
cafjcible  at  maturity  of  repeating  the  process.  Here  then  is  a  form 
i>f  parthenogenesis  which  constitutes  complete  reproduction,  although 
it  IS  not  usually  depended  u]X)n,  and  might  perhaps  fail  from  gradual 
il^*line  in  life  energy. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  above  are  all  the  steps  that  have  actually 
b^vti  taken  by  nature  in  the  development  of  the  principle  of  life  renewal 
to  this  i>oint.  There  have  probably  been  intermediate  steps  between 
thp5^,  perhaps  many  such,  but  the  forms  in  which  they  occur  either  have 
nut  {persisted  or  have  not  yet  been  studied.  Those  that  are  known, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  reproductive  process  has  been  a 
serial  development  from  simpler  to  more  complicated  modes.  In  fact, 
a<  we  ought  to  expect,  and  as  Lamarck  said,*  reproduction  at  these  early 
stages  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the  process  by  which  life 
was  originally  created,  and  which  could  not  have  been  realized  as 
a  permanent  fact  without  it.  The  origination  of  life  (archifjonia, 
g^neroiio  sjionianea),  the  preservation  of  life  (nutrition,  growth),  and 
the  continuation  of  life  {tocogonia^generatio  lyarentalis^  reproduction), 
are  all  one  fact,  and  the  observed  differences  are  only  matters  of 
detail  —  the  different  modes  corresponding  to  different  conditions. 

Fertiiization.  —  Reproduction  has  for  its  sole  object  to  perpetuate 
life.  To  enable  the  individual  to  attain  its  maximum  size,  to  live 
out  its  normal  fieriod  of  existence,  to  carry  itself  on  into  new  beings 
that  will  do  the  same,  and  to  produce  as  large  a  number  as  possible 
of  such  beings  —  these  are  the  primary  ends  of  nature  in  the  or- 
ganic world.    The  several  forms  of  reproduction  above  described  go 

*"  Fhikv'itibie  Zonlofciqua,"  Paris,  1S73,  Vol.  11,  pp.  70-77.  Tlie  following;  passaj^e 
b  partW*uUrly  sajrgfHitlve  :  *'  Or,  ne  pouvant  donner  k  Res  premioroM  productUmH  la 
Ufiilie  tie  M»  miiltipMer  par  aiiriin  syHt^me  <ror{;anefl  part:culi(*r,  elle  [la  nature] 
|«ntM  k  Idir  dooner  U  mdme  faciiltc  eo  donnant  k  oelle  de  H*accroitr€^  qui  e^t  ("om- 
■tuir  a  UiiM  lea  ciirpa  qui  jouiHsent  de  la  vie,  la  facultif  d'umener  den  Si'i.HAions, 
d'aboM  da  corpn  eniier  et  enmiite  de  certaines  portions  en  aallUe  de  ee  thorps ;  de  la, 
^  Kemmea  et  1e«  dilTerentJi  corps  reprodnctifii  qui  ne  Aont  qne  des  parties  qui 
•>'tMdflDt,  89  apparent  et  ctmtJniient  de  vivre  apros  lear  aeparation,  et  qui,  n'ayant 
exiytf  aarane  fc<<«>ndation,  ne ronstituant  anoun  embryon, Re  doveloppant  san^  dtvhire- 
ttent  d'ancuna  enveloppe,  n*AseniMent  cependant,  apres  leur  acrroiKHemont,  aux 
MMdfM  doat  Ua  proriMiDMit "  (pp.  i:iS-139). 
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no  farther  than  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends.  Any  further 
steps  require  a  new  principle.  But  this  purely  quantitative  develop- 
ment was  not  all  that  the  life  force  accomplished.  There  was  added 
to  it  a  qualitative  development.  Here  as  elsewhere,  however,  qual- 
ity is  readily  reducible  to  quantity.  Quantity  remained  the  end 
and  quality  served  primarily  as  a  means.  We  saw  in  Chapter  VII 
that  the  end  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  transferred  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  state. 
Anything  additional  to  this  is  to  be  classed  among  the  incidental, 
extraruormal,  and  "unintended"  results.  That  these  became  at 
times  highly  important  does  not  alter  the  principle.  But  this  much 
at  least  is  true,  that  no  collateral  process  could  be  inaugurated  that 
did  not  conduce  to  the  primary  end.  With  the  life  force  pushing  in 
all  conceivable  directions,  as  from  the  center  toward  every  point  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere,  every  possible  process  must  have  been  tried- 
If  an  advantageous  one  existed  it  would  prove  successful  through 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of  advantage. 

It  turned  out  that  there  was  one  advantageous  process,  viz.,  the  pro- 
cess or  principle  of  fertilization.  All  fertilization  is  cross  fertilizar 
tion,  and  we  saw  in  Chapter  XI  that  this  was  one  of  the  great  dynamic 
principles  of  nature,  calculated  to  keep  up  a  difference  of  potential 
and  prevent  stagnation.  We  also  saw  that  mere  function  —  nutrition 
(assimilation,  metabolism,  growth)>  and  reproduction  (repetition, 
ultra-nutrition,  multiplication)  —  is  essentially  static.  Simple  repro- 
duction by  any  of  the  modes  thus  far  described  is  mere  function. 
It  simply  continues  the  type  unchanged.  To  get  beyond  this  and 
secure  any  advantageous  change  in  the  types  of  structure  a  dynamic 
principle  must  be  introduced.  The  dynamic  principle  which  in 
fact  was  introduced  was  that  of  crossing  the  hereditary  strains  or 
stirps  through  what  I  prefer  to  designate  fertilization.  The  various 
modes  by  which  this  was  accomplished  is  what  we  are  next  to  con- 
sider. In  any  of  the  advanced  stages  of  this  process  we  have  the 
phenomena  of  sex,  but  the  use  of  this  term  for  the  earlier  stages,  if 
correct  at  all,  is  at  least  misleading.  It  is  so  difficult  to  divest  the 
mind  of  the  idea  which  the  term  sex  gives  rise  to,  based  on  the  uni- 
versal familiarity  with  organisms  that  have  two  distinct  sexes  called 
male  and  female,  coupled  with  the  almost  equally  universal  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  organisms  that  either  have  no  sex  at  all,  such  as 
those  considered  in  the  last  section,  and  which,  nevertheless,  con- 
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stitQte  numerically  far  more  than  half  of  all  organic  beings,  or  that 
bare  this  dual  character  in  an  exceedingly  undeveloped  state,  such  as 
W4nild  not  be  recognized  as  the  same  that  is  properly  known  as  sex. 

Still,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  use  the  term  sex  in  such  a  gen- 
eric sense,  and  biologists  regularly  do  so,  clearly  perceiving  that 
(•ut  of  these  mere  primordial  sketches  all  the  developed  forms  of 
NTXuality  have  proceeded  by  a  natural  seiies  of  ascending  steps, 
uiuih  as  in  the  case  of  asexual  reproduction  which  we  have  already 
considered.  Taking  this  view  we  may  say  that  sex  constitutes  a 
dynamic  principle  in  biology,  that  it  arose  in  this  gradual  way  from 
the  advantage  it  afforded  in  securing  th^'  commingling  of  the  ances- 
tral elements  of  heredity,  and  that  its  value  as  a  device  for  main- 
taining a  difference  of  potential  is  m.>asured  by  the  degree  of 
coiiipK*teness  that  it  attains.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  sex, 
which  is  not  at  all  that  of  securing  or  perfecting  reproduction,  but 
the  secondary  effect  of  securing  variation  and  through  variation  the 
production  of  better  and  higher  types  of  organic  structure  —  in  a 
word,  organic  evolution. 

The  vitalizing  or  rejuvenating  effect  of  crossing  has  always  been 
n'cifgnized,  but  it  is  usually  stated  simply  as  a  fact,  and  just  fioto  it 
U^f'omes  true  is  not  only  not  stated,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  put 
d'lwn  as  among  the  mysteries,  or  at  least  problems  of  biology.  Thus 
Dr.  Gray  says:  **  How  and  why  the  union  of  two  organisms,  or  gen- 
erally of  two  very  minute  portions  of  them,  should  reinforce  vitality, 
we  do  not  know,  and  can  hardly  conjecture.  But  this  must  be  the 
meaning  of  sexual  reproduction."^  Professor  W.  K.  Brooks  has  said 
that  ''the  essential  function  of  the  male  element  is  not  the  vital iza- 
tiftn  of  the  germ  .  .  .  the  male  element  is  the  vehicle  by  which  new 
variations  are  added." '  It  would  \ro  easy  to  quote  a  score  of  competent 
rccNhTu  biologists  to  the  same  effect,  but  the  best  summing  up  of  the 
^.lhj♦M•t  is  ]ierhap8  that  of  Professor  Richard  Ilertwig  in  an  address 
d«  livervd  Nov  7,  1899,  before  the  Gesellschaft  fttr  Morphologic  und 
Physiologie  in  MUnchen,  and  published  in  its  proceedings.'      Pro- 

^  "  Dmnrinlaiui :  EMmjrs  and  Reviews  pertaining  to  Danrlnism/'  by  Asa  Gray,  New 
Tork.  ISn.  pp.  316^347. 

>  Pvpfdar  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XV»  May.  1879»  pp.  149, 150.  C(.  Science,  Vol. 
nr.  D«r.  12,  18H4.  p.  532. 

*  *'  ICit  welrli«ns  Recht  ontersrheidet  man  Keschleclitlirhe  and  unf^esrhliK'htlicba 
foitplUazaiii^?  ••  Sittb.  d,  Ot:  ftkr  Morphohqie  und  Phyaiologie  in  Miinch^n,  Vol. 
XV.  IKO,  Heft  III.  Mancheu,  llO),  pp.  142-l.Vt. 
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fessor  Winterton  C.  Curtis  has  done  English  readers  a  good  service 
in  summarizing  this  address  and  presenting  the  results  in  compact 
form,  and  I  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  summary :  — 

Fertilization  and  reproduction  are  phenomena  which  may  be  found  to- 
gether, but  which  in  their  essence  have  no  connection  with  one  another.  .  .  . 

If  we  now  attempt  an  accurate  statement  of  the  kinds  of  reproduction  in 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  the  old  conception  of  sexual  and  asexual 
reproduction  must  be  given  up  entirely  and  replaced  by  the  following 
statement :  — 

All  organisms  effect  their  reproduction  in  a  common  way  by  means  of 
single  cells  which  have  arisen  by  cell-division.  In  single-celled  organisms 
every  cell-division  is  an  act  of  reproduction  and  results  in  the  formation  of 
another  physiologically  self-sustaining  individual.  In  multicellular  animals, 
most  of  the  cell-divisions  lead  to  the  growth  of  the  multicellular  individual, 
and  only  certain  of  them  serve  for  reproduction.  Fertilization  goes  on  side 
by  side  with  reproduction,  because  the  organism  cannot  attain  its  highest 
development  without  the  union  of  two  individualities  by  nuclear  copula- 
tion.   Fertilization  in  its  essence  has  nothing  to  do  with  reproduction.^ 

Conjugation,  —  To  the  general  fact  of  the  union  of  two  elements  in 
reproduction  Haeckel  has  given  the  name  amphigonioy  and  this  is 
quite  near  to  Weismann's  amphimixis.  But  it  begins  with  conjuga- 
tion or  zygosis.  It  might  almost  be  said  to  consist  in  this,  since  the 
chief  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Protozoa  and  the  Meta- 
zoa  is  that  in  the  latter  the  conjugating  cells  are  taken  from  the 
bodies  of  many-celled  organisms,  while  in  the  former  they  constitute 
two  single-celled  organisms.  To  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  "  sex  "  as 
inapplicable  to  the  lowest  organisms,  we  may  call  all  forms  of  repro- 
duction which  takes  place  through  the  union  of  two  elements  com- 
pound reproduction  in  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of 
simple  reproduction  that  have  been  described.  We  may  then  say 
that  in  all  compound  reproduction  conjugation  takes  place.  In  the 
Protozoa  the  whole  organism  is  involved,  while  in  the  Metazoa  only 
the  cells  specialized  and  separated  off  for  reproductive  purposes  are 
involved.  But  in  both  there  are  always  two  cells  that  unite  and 
coalesce  to  form  the  new  being.  When  conjugation  was  first  ob- 
served, and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  it  was  supposed  that  the  two 
conjugating  cells  simply  coalesced  and  that  their  entire  contents 
were  converted  into  a  new  cell  at  first  to  all  appearances  homo- 
geneous, but  later  differentiating  and  forming  the  rudiments  of  an 

1  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XII,  Dec.  21, 1900,  pp.943,  945. 
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enibn*o.  In  this  there  was  seen  an  analogy  to  nutrition,  and  the 
cells  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  mutually  devouring  each  other. 
The  process  is  now  known  to  be  much  more  complicated  than  this, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  extra-nuclear  parts  of  the  cells  are 
appnipriatetl  as  nourishment.  But  it  is  the  nuclei  that  contain  the 
hereditary  elements,  and  the  fusion  of  these  is  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed process  called  karyokinesis,  which  has  now  been  exhaust- 
irely  studied  by  a  large  corps  of  investigators.  Weismann  has 
sumnietl  up  the  results*  in  somewhat  convenient  form  in  his  bio- 
io^cal  essays,  where  references  will  be  found  to  the  original 
sources. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  over  this  ground,  and  that 
was  not  the  purpose  of  this  section,  but  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  while  conjugation  is  the  universal  mode  of  procuring  the 
union  of  different  hereditary  elements  in  the  production  of  variation 
and  conse<iuent  progressive  development  of  living  forms,  it  does  not 
primarily  or  necessarily  imply  any  such  difference  in  the  uniting 
ct'Ils  as  is  implied  by  the  term  sex.  The  biologists  sometimes 
express  this  by  saying  that  the  sexes  were  originally  alike,  or  that 
primarily  the  sexes  were  not  differentiated.  The  cases  are  abun- 
dant in  which  no  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  cells  that 
conjugate.  They  are  different  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  dual. 
There  must  be  differences  in  all  cells,  but  these  differences  are 
beyond  human  power  to  distinguish  with  the  best  appliances. 
Th«*y  exist  in  those  primordial  hereditary  elements  that  have  been 
callM  by  so  many  different  names  —  gommules,  biophores,  stirps, 
Liicella*,  physiological  units,  etc. — by  different  investigators;  ele- 
ments so  minute  as  to  be  practically  molecular. 

It  is  true  that  these  conjugating  cells,  whether  constituting  the 
whole  of  the  organism  or  only  gei-m  and  s{)erm  cells  of  many-celled 
orirrmisms,  are,  as  usually  seen,  more  or  less  differentiated  and 
unlike,  one  being  commonly  larger  and  motionless,  and  the  other 
smaller  and  active,  and  this  differentiation  may  i  loperly  be  called 
s«*xua].  The  8{)ontaneous  union  of  two  cells  must  be  something 
more  tlian  accidental  to  become  at  all  general.  There  must  !«  some 
reason  inherent  in  the  cells  themselves  for  the  act  of  uniting.  In 
other  word,  there  must  exist  an  innate  interest  in  so  doing,  and 

1  **  E^«ay«  ttpfiti  Ilcrt'dUy  and  KindrtNl  ni(i1o;;iral  Problems/*  by  Auj^ust  Weismann, 
Vot.  11.  Oxford,  18112.    8ee  esi^et  iaUy  the  twelfth  essay. 
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this  property  was  developed  according  to  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Chapter  V.  The  law  of  parsimony  would  naturally  restrict  this 
interest  chiefly  to  one  of  the  cells  and  leave  the  other  passive.  The 
same  causes  created  the  other  differences,  including  those  of  size. 
The  result  is  that  what  is  called  the  male  cell  or  sperm  cell  is 
usually  a  relatively  minute  cell  possessing  a  form  approaching  that 
of  a  body  of  least  resistance,  is  provided  with  locomotive  appen- 
dages, and  endowed  with  an  appetitive  faculty  by  which  it  actively 
seeks  the  female  cell  and  buries  itself  in  its  substance.  Conjuga^ 
tion  thus  becomes  true  sexual  union.  Needless  to  say  that  between 
the  simple  mutual  coalescence  and  absorption  of  two  equal  cells  and 
the  fully  developed  imion  of  sperm  cell  and  germ  cell  there  are 
in  nature  all  intermediate  conditions. 

But  if  these  cells  are  called  sexual,  and  the  latest  stages  of 
conjugation  are  regarded  as  sexual  unions,  there  may  be  said  to 
exist  two  kinds  of  sexuality,  a  sexuality  of  cells  and  a  sexuality 
of  organisms.  This,  it  is  true,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
difference  in  the  sexuality  of  protozoic  and  metazoic  life,  since 
the  sperm  cells  and  germ  cells  may  be  regarded  as  independent 
unicellular  organisms ;  still  the  term  sex  is  generally  applied  to 
organisms  as  a  whole  possessing  sex,  and  when  used  of  the  Metazoa 
and  Metaphyta  it  is  the  whole  organism  that  is  meant  and  not 
the  reproductive  cells.  We  may  therefore  now  leave  the  subject  of 
cellular  differentiation,  which  goes  no  farther  than  this,  and  confine 
our  attention  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  sex  question. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  note  that  fertilization,  whether  as  the 
conjugation  of  similar  cells  or  as  the  union  of  sperm  and  germ  cells, 
was  only  gradually  resorted  to.  Asexual  generation  not  only  per- 
mits no  change  or  development  but  it  also  seems  ultimately  to 
exhaust  itself.  It  is  therefore  found  as  the  sole  and  permanent 
condition  in  only  a  few  organisms.  Much  more  frequently  is  there 
found  that  modification  of  it  which  is  called  aUemation  of  genera- 
tioM,  in  which  after  a  long  series  of  asexual  reproductions  the 
creature  becomes  encysted  and  goes  through  a  resting  process 
followed  by  conjugation  or  some  other  form  of  fertilization,  the 
resultant  progeny  again  reproducing  asexually,  and  so  on.  Taking 
into  account  the  entire  history  of  sexual  development,  although 
it  varies  so  widely  in  different  forms,  we  may  say  in  general  that 
these  alternations  gradually  grow  more  and  more  frequent  until  the 
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period  of  asexual  reproduction  is  ultimately  eliminated  entirely. 
Kut  even  then  it  must  be  conceived  as  possible.  From  this  to  the 
stage  in  which  fertilization  becomes  essential  to  reproduction  is 
a  long  step  and  this  stage  is  only  brought  about  through  adaptation. 
Fertilization,  as  we  have  seen,  has  nothing  to  do  with  rei)roduction, 
and  that  it  should  ever  become  a  necessary  condition  to  it  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  great  advantage  that  it  has  for  the  species, 
first  bringing  it  about  that  every  act  of  reproduction  is  in  fact 
pnN^e<l  by  fertilization,  and  then,  through  this  uniform  coupling  of 
the  two  acts,  at  last  rendering  such  coupling  a  prerequisite  to  repro- 
daetiuQ.  It  is  this  fact  that  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  view  that 
fertilization  is  a  necessary  part  of  reproduction.  This  accounts  for 
all  the  forms  of  hermaphroditism  and  parthenogenesis,  presently  to 
be  considered,  which  are  so  many  intermediate  stages  in  the  process. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  transition  forms.  Asexual 
reproduction  and  the  alternation  of  generations  are  also  compara- 
tively transient  stages,  although  the  former  is  the  only  mode  in 
some  animals  and  the  latter  is  universal  in  plants.  But  complete 
•tability  is  not  attained  until  the  stage  not  only  of  sexuality  but 
of  unisexuality  is  reached. 

Oryjin  of  Ute  Male  Sex,  —  Although  reproduction  and  sex  are  two 
dbtinct  things,  and  although  a  creature  that  reproduces  without  sex 
cannot  properly  be  called  either  male  or  female,  still,  so  completely 
have  these  conceptions  become  blended  in  the  popular  mind  that 
a  creature  which  actually  brings  forth  offspring  out  of  its  own  body 
is  instinctively  classed  as  female.  The  female  is  the  fertile  sex,  and 
whatever  is  fertile  is  looked  upon  as  female.  Assuredly  it  would  be 
absnrd  to  look  upon  an  organism  propagating  asexually  as  male. 
Biologists  have  proceeded  from  this  popular  standpoint,  and 
regularly  speak  of  «* mother-cells  "  and  "daughter-cells."  It  there- 
fore does  no  violence  to  language  or  to  science  to  say  that  life  begins 
with  the  female  organism  and  is  carried  on  a  long  distance  by 
means  of  females  alone.  In  all  the  different  forms  of  asexual 
reproduction,  from  fission  to  parthenogenesis,  the  female  may  in 
this  sense  be  said  to  exist  alone  and  perform  all  the  functions  of 
life  including  reproduction.     In  a  word,  life  begins  as  female. 

The  further  development  of  life  serves  to  strengthen  this 
gyn«rocentric  point  of  view.  It  consists,  as  we  might  say,  exclu- 
sively   in   the   history  of  the   subsequent  origin  and  development 
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of  the  male  sex.  The  female  sex,  which  existed  from  the  beginning, 
continues  unchanged,  but  the  male  sex,  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  beginning,  makes  its  appearance  at  a  certain  stage,  and  has 
a  certain  history  and  development,  but  never  became  universal, 
so  but  that,  as  already  remarked,  there  are  probably  many  more  liv- 
ing beings  without  it  than  with  it,  even  in  the  present  life  of  the 
globe.  The  female  is  not  only  the  primary  and  original  sex  but 
continues  throughout  as  the  main  trunk,  while  to  it  a  male  element 
is  afterward  added  for  the  purposes  above  explained.  The  male 
is  therefore,  as  it  were,  a  mere  afterthought  of  nature.  Moreover, 
the  male  sex  was  at  first  and  for  a  long  period,  and  still  throughout 
many  of  the  lower  orders  of  beings,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
function  for  which  it  was  created,  viz.,  that  of  fertilization.  Among 
millions  of  humble  creatures  the  male  is  simply  and  solely  a  fertilizer. 
The  simplest  type  of  sexuality  consists  in  the  normal  continuance 
of  the  original  female  form  with  the  addition  of  an  insignificant  and 
inconspicuous  male  fertilizer,  incapable  of  any  other  function.  In 
sexual  cells  there  is  no  character  in  which  the  differentiation  goes  so 
far  as  in  that  of  size.  The  female  or  germ  cell  is  always  much 
larger  than  the  male  or  sperm  cell.  In  the  human  species,  for 
example,  an  ovum  is  about  3000  times  as  large  as  a  spermatozoon.  ^ 
In  the  parasitic  Sphcendaria  Bombi,  the  female  is  a  thousand  or 
many  thousand  times  the  size  of  the  male.  *  The  Cirripedia  pi-esent 
remarkable  examples  of  female  superiority,  or  rather  of  the  existence 
of  minute  male  fertilizers  in  connection  with  normal  development 
in  the  female.  Darwin  was  perhaps  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
this  fact  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  dated  Sept.  14,  1849,  in 
which  he  said :  — 

The  other  day  I  got  a  curious  case  of  a  unisexual,  instead  of  hermaph- 
rodite cirripede,  in  which  the  female  had  the  common  cirripedial  character, 
and  in  two  valves  of  her  shell  had  two  little  pockets,  in  each  of  which  she 
kept  a  little  husband;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  case  where  a  female 
invariably  has  two  husbands.  I  have  one  still  odder  fact,  common  to  several 
species,  namely,  that  though  they  are  hermaphrodite,  they  have  small 
additional,  or  as  I  shall  call  them,  complemental  males,  one  specimen,  itself 
hermaphrodite,  had  no  less  than  seven  of  these  complemental  males  at- 
tached to  it.     Truly  the  schemes  and  wonders  of  Nature  are  illimitable.* 

1  John  A.  Ryder  in  Sciencey  N.  S.,  Vol.  I,  May  31, 1895,  p.  603. 

2  Herbert  Spencer.  "  Principles  of  Biology,"New  York,  1873,  Vol.  U,  p.  417  (§332). 
*"Tbe  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,"  including  an  aatobiographical 

chapter,  edited  by  his  son  Francis  Darwin,  New  York,  1888,  Vol.  I,  p.  345. 
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Darwin's  observations  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  later 
iovestigators.  Huxley  asserts  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  male  in 
certain  cases,  the  male  being  attached  to  the  female  and  living  at 
her  expense.  *  Van  Beneden,  to  practically  the  same  effect,  remarks 
that  'Uhe  whole  family  of  the  Abdominalia  [cirripedes]  have  the 
ftexes  separate;  and  the  males,  comparatively  very  small,  are 
attached  to  the  body  of  each  female."  * 

The  phenomenon  of  minute  parasitic  males  is  not  rare  among  the 
lower  forms,  and  that  their  sole  office  is  fertilization  may  be  clearly 
s<*n  from  the  following  statement  of  Milne  Edwards:  "  It  is  to  be 
not<*d  tliat  in  some  of  these  parasites  [Ex.  Diplozoon  jxiradoxum,  a 
©••matode]  the  entire  visceral  cavity  was  occupied  by  the  tt^sticles, 
and  that  Mr.  Darwin  could  not  discover  in  it  any  trace  of  digestive 
organs.**  *  Van  Beneden  also  says  that  the  males  are  reduced  to  the 
nMe  of  sjiormatophores :  "The  male  of  the  Syngami  (nematodes) 
is  so  far  effaced  that  it  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  testicle  living  on 
the  f»*male."  *  These  of  course  are  extreme  cases,  and  tlie  difference 
is  less  in  most  of  the  animal  world,  the  reason  for  which  will  be 
shown  later  on.  But  the  examples  cited  serve  to  show  how  sexuality 
b*»^an.  Female  superiority,  however,  of  a  more  or  less  marked 
d«»vn*<*^  still  prevails  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  invertebrates. 
It  i^  |>er]iaps  greatest  among  the  Arachnidte  or  spider  family.  The 
cou^t:^hips  of  spiders  are  so  often  described  in  popular  works  that 
allusion  to  them  almost  calls  for  an  apology.'  They  are  always 
re^'^irdt'd  as  astonishing  anomalies  in  the  animal  world.  While  the 
behavior  of  the  relatively  gigantic  female  in  seizing  and  devouring 
the  tiny  male  fertilizer  when  he  is  only  seeking  to  do  the  only  duty 
that  he  exists  for,  may  seem  remarkable  and  even  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  nature,  the  fact  of  the  enormous  difference  between  the 
female  and  the  male,  is,  according  to  the  gynsecocentric  hypothesis. 
Dot  anomalous  at  all,  but  perfectly  natural  and  normal.* 

1  *'  A  3kUnnA)  of  the  Anatomy  of  Invertebnitcd  Animals,"  by  Thomaa  H.  Huxley, 
Kew  York,  1878.  pp.  3Bl-aR2. 

•  "  Aniitial  farasiti^s  and  Messmates/'  by  P.  J.  Van  Beneden,  second  edition, 
L/«idon.  1870.  pp.  JXKVI. 

•  ••  Leo'Hs  nur  la  PhTslolojfie  et  TAnatomie  eompareo  de  Vllomme  et  des 
Aalmaux."  per  H.  Milne  Edwards,  Vol.  IX.  Paris,  1870,  p.  2i»7. 

«  ffp.  W/.,  p.  !n.  of  the  French  edition.  Tlils  Kt augment  does  not  seem  to  occur 
Is  the  Enirlish  edition. 

•  Cf.  Darwin,  "  DcM-ent  of  Man,"  Vol.  I,  p.  :V2'K 

«  ProfessoTii  Oeddf*fl  and  Tliompson  In  thoJr  ns<»fnl  work  on  the  Rrolntlon  of  Sex 
hare  broof^ht  together  a  large  number  of  exRmple<i  In  various  departments  of  the 
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In  the  mantis  or  praying  insect  there  is  much  less  difference  in 
size  than  in  most  spiders,  but  female  superiority  shows  itself  in  the 
ferocity  of  the  female,  while  the  paramount  importance  of  the  act 
of  fertilization  is  clear  from  the  terrible  risks  that  the  male  takes 
in  securing  it,  usually  resulting  in  his  destruction.  I  give  an 
example  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  best  known  entomologists :  — 

A  few  days  since  I  brought  a  male  of  Mantis  Carolina  to  a  friend  who 
had  been  keeping  a  solitary  female  as  a  pet.  Placing  them  in  the  same  jar, 
the  male,  in  alarm,  endeavored  to  escape.  In  a  few  minutes  the  female 
succeeded  in  grasping  him.  She  first  bit  off  his  left  front  tarsus,  and  con- 
sumed the  tibia  and  femur.  Next  she  gnawed  out  his  left  eye.  At  this  the 
male  seemed  to  realize  his  proximity  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  began 
vain  endeavors  to  mate.  The  female  next  ate  up  his  right  front  leg,  and 
then  entirely  decapitated  him,  devouring  his  head  and  gnawing  into  his 
thorax.  Not  until  she  had  eaten  all  of  his  thorax  except  about  three  milli- 
meters did  she  stop  to  rest.  All  this  while  the  male  had  continued  his  vain  at- 
tempts to  obtain  entrance  at  the  valvules,  and  he  now  succeeded,  as  she  volun- 
tarily spread  the  parts  open,  and  union  took  place.  She  remained  quiet  for 
four  hours,  and  the  remnant  of  the  male  gave  occasional  signs  of  life  by  a  move- 
ment of  one  of  his  remaining  tarsi  for  three  hours.  The  next  morning  she 
had  entirely  rid  herself  of  her  spouse,  and  nothing  but  his  wings  remained. 

The  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  species  which  permits  a  fragment  of 
the  male  to  perform  the  act  of  impregnation  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
rapacity  of  the  female,  and  it  seems  to  be  only  by  accident  that  a  male  ever 
escapes  alive  from  the  embraces  of  his  partner. 

Riley  in  his  first  monthly  report,  p.  151,  says :  "  The  female  being  the 
strongest  and  most  voracious,  the  male,  in  making  his  advances,  has  to  risk 
his  life  many  times,  and  only  succeeds  in  grasping  her  by  slyly  and  suddenly 
surprising  her ;  and  even  then  he  frequently  gets  remorselessly  devoured."  * 

In  insects  generally  the  males  are  smaller  than  the  females,  espe- 
cially in  the  imago  state.  It  applies  to  the  larvae  to  a  less  extent, 
but  it  is  often  marked  even  in  the  cocoons,  as,  for  example,  of  the 
silk  worm.'    There  are  many  species,  and  even  genera,  belonging  to 

animal  kingdom,  many  of  which  have  been  recorded  since  Darwin's  time.  See  the 
edition  of  1901,  pp.  17  ff.,  82.  This  work  is  a  valuable  compilation  of  facts  of  all 
kinds  bearing  on  sex  and  was  much  needed.  While  it  is  pervaded  with  the  andro. 
centric  spirit,  the  '*  thesis  "of  it  that  the  female  is  anabolic  and  the  male  catabolic 
is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  gynsBcocentric  theory,  forced  or  wrested,  as  it 
were,  from  unwilling  minds  by  the  mass  of  evidence.  It  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goe^, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  surface  facts  resulting  from  the  fundamental  principle 
now  under  discussion. 

1  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  in  a  letter  to  Science,  dated  Sept.  27, 1886.  Science,  Vol.  ^^II, 
Oct.  8, 1886,  p.  326. 

*"An  Introduction  to  Entomology:  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Insects,**  by  William  Kirby  and  William  Spence,  London,  1826,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  299  ff. 
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different  orders,  in  which  the  male,  usually  smaller  and  more  slen- 
der, is  either  not  provided  with  any  functional  organs  for  eating,  or 
has  these  so  imperfectly  developed  that  it  seems  improbable  that  it 
sarc<H*ds  in  sustaining  life  beyond  the  period  that  the  nourishment 
&tf  »red  up  in  the  larval  state  will  continue  it  This  clearly  shows  that 
the  sole  function  of  such  males  is  fertilization.  Some  of  these  cases 
come  very  close  home  to  us,  for  example,  the  mosquito.  Dr.  Howard 
says ;  — 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  adult  male  mosquito  does  not  necessarily 
take  nourLnhment  and  that  the  adult  female  does  not  necessarily  rely  on 
the  blood  of  warm-blooded  animals.  The  mouth  parts  of  the  male  are 
M>  ilxlTerent  from  those  of  the  female  that  it  is  probable  that  if  it  feeds  at 
all  it  obtains  iU  food  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  the  female.  They 
are  often  obeenred  sipping  at  drops  of  water,  and  in  one  instance  a  fondness 
for  molasses  has  been  recorded.^ 

Bees  constitute  another  familiar  example,  the  males  being  what 
are  popularly  known  as  the  drones.  Fertilization,  as  is  well  known, 
is  almost  their  only  r51e,  and  if  they  become  at  all  numerous  they 
are  killed  off  by  the  workers  (neutral  females),  and  the  hive  is  rid 
of  them.  But  great  differences  between  the  sexes,  always  involving 
some  form  of  female  superiority,  occur  also  in  the  Xeuroptera,  Lepi- 
dopt^ra,  Orthoptera,  and  Coleoptera.  In  the  other  great  types  of 
invertebrates  this  is  also  true,  but  only  the  specialists  are  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  Even  in  the  lower  vertebrates  there  are  cases  of 
female  superiority.  The  smallest  known  vertebrate,  Ueterandria 
ftrmt^Mt  Agassiz,  has  the  females  about  twenty-five  per  cent  larger 
tlutn  the  males.'  Male  fishes  are  commonly  smaller  than  female. 
In  trout  this  is  well  known,  and  trout  fishermen  sometimes  throw 
the  little  males  or  "  studs,"  as  they  call  them,  back  into  the  stream, 
as  not  worth  taking.  Even  in  birds,  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
androcentric  theory,  there  are  some  large  families,  as,  for  example, 
the  hawks,  in  which  male  superiority  is  rare,  and  the  female  is 
usually  the  larger  and  finer  bird.  There  are  even  some  mammals 
in  which  the  sexes  do  not  differ  appreciably  in  size  or  strength,  and 
very  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  coloration  and  adornment.  Such  is  the 
ease  with  nearly  all  of  the  great  family  of  rodents.     It  is  also  the 

1  '*  XotM  ofi  th<«  McMqultoefl  of  the  Unite<l  Stateit."  by  L.  O.  Howard.  BuUetin  No. 
25.  New  Srrfes  U.S.  llepartment  of  Agriculture,  l>i vision  of  Eotomolofpy,  Washing- 
tflo.  VMIO,  p.  12. 

•  Sc^nc^,,  N.  8.,  Vol.  XV.  Jan.  3,  1902,  p.  30, 
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case  with  the  Erinaceidse,  at  least  with  its  typical  subfamily  of 
hedgehogs. 

All  that  was  said  of  the  Protozoa  applies  equally  to  the  Proto- 
phyta,  and  indeed  in  those  unicellular  forms  the  distinction  between 
plant  and  animal  is  very  obscure,  Haeckel  making  a  third  king- 
dom of  nature,  the  Protista,  which  is  neither  plant  nor  animal. 
But  the  evolution  of  the  male  sex  in  multicellular  plants  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  Metazoa.  In  dealing  with  such 
plants  much  depends  on  what  we  regard  as  constituting  an  individ- 
ual. If  we  take  the  growing  branch  or  phyton  as  the  unit  of  indi- 
viduality, it  may  i)erhap8  be  truly  said  that  sexual  differentiation  is 
universal  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  if  we  make  the  individual 
include  all  that  proceeds  from  the  same  root  and  coheres  in  one 
organic  system  —  the  whole  plant  —  then  we  have  the  following 
grades  of  sexuality :  1,  hermaphroditism,  in  which  both  male  and 
female  organs  occur  in  the  same  flower ;  2,  monoecism,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  either  male  or  female,  but  both  sexes  occur  on  the  same 
plant ;  and  3,  dioecism,  in  which  every  plant  is  either  wholly  male 
or  wholly  female.  In  the  flowerless  plants — thallophytes,  bryo- 
phytes,  pteridophytes,  formerly  known  as  cryptogams  —  the  sexual 
cells  are  borne  in  a  vaiiety  of  ways,  usually  separated  some  distance 
from  each  other,  often  on  different  plants,  but  here  there  occurs  in 
most  cases  a  compound  generation,  consisting  of  a  short-lived  pro- 
thallium  stage  —  the  true  sexual  stage  —  succeeded  by  a  spore- 
bearing  stage  constituting  the  principal  life  of  the  plant.  This 
peculiarity  has  no  important  bearing  on  the  theory  under  considera- 
tion, and  being  too  complicated  to  be  explained  without  extensive 
illustration,  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  An  acquaintance  with 
it  belongs  to  a  proper  understanding  of  botany  such  as  the  student 
of  sociology  should  have. 

Confining  our  attention,  then,  to  the  flowering  plants,  we  have  to 
note  first  that  the  Cycadaceae  and  Ginkgoaceae  form  two  apparently 
different  transitions  from  the  flowerless  to  the  flowering  plants,  in 
that  they  are  both  fertilized  by  means  of  spermatozoids  —  active  cil- 
iated sperm  cells — as  in  the  case  of  flowerless  plants  generally, 
while  all  the  other  families  of  flowering  plants,  so  far  as  now  known, 
have  the  entire  prothallium  stage  effaced,  abridged,  or  theoretically 
condensed  into  the  development  of  the  ovule  and  pollen  grain.  The 
discovery  of  this  important  distinction,  which  has  revolutionized 
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tlie  classification  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  dates  back  only  to  1896, 
and  was  made  primarily  by  two  Japanese  botanists.* 

We  have  next  to  remark  that  hennaphrcxlitism  in  plants  is  not 
the  anomalous  and  almost  patholojjic  condition  known  by  that 
name  in  the  animal  world.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
initial  state  in  flowering  plants,  and  deviations  from  it  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  the  universal  struggle  of  nature  to  prevent  s«»lf  or  close 
fertilization  and  to  secure  the  widest  j)ossible  separation  of  the 
sexes.  This  is,  however,  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  principle  by  which  sex  itself  was  introduced.  But 
if  the  other  more  scientific  and  correct  view  is  taken  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  individual,  this  is  not  hermaphroditism  at  all.  It  is 
simply  the  bringing  of  the  sexes  together  in  compact  and  somewhat 
symmetrically  ordered  groups,  which,  before  the  advent  of  nectar- 
loving  winged  insects,  was  almost  the  only  way  in  which  fertilization 
could  b*^  brought  about  Still,  long  strides  were  taken  in  this  direo- 
ti(m  among  the  Gymnosperms,  in  which  no  showy  flowers  have  ever 
been  develop<Ml,  and  cycads  and  conifers  are  either  monoecious  or 
diiKcious.  The  maidenhair-tree  which  has  the  longest  known  geo- 
logical history,  is  dictcious,  and  most  of  the  trees  whose  fossil 
remains  show  them  to  have  had  a  long  history  are  diclinous.  Thus 
the  willows  and  poplars  are  dia^cious  and  the  oaks  and  plane  trees 
are  numcvcious.  All  this  points  to  the  law  that  the  longer  a  type 
has  lived  the  wider  is  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  as  the  flowers 
of  plants  are  rarely  preserved  in  the  fossil  state  we  have  no  warrant 
for  assuming  that  the  ancestral  forms  that  we  know  were  the  same 
in  past  ages  as  now  in  respect  of  their  sexual  relations. 

AVe  have  already  had  (xjcasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  showy 
flowers  with  nectar  glands  and  nectar-loving  insects  developed 
jxiH  jxinsH  in  the  history  of  the  world  (see  mtproy  p.  2^^).  It  is 
now  to  l>e  notnl  that  the  influence  of  cross  fertilization  through 
insect  agency  is  chiefly  uiKm  plants  with  hermaphnHlite  flowers. 
On  the  scientific  theory  of  leaf  metamorphosis  each  stamen  and 
])istil  of  a  flower  is  a  transformed  leaf,  and  then^fore  a  flower  is 
only  a  cluster  of  leaves,  some  of  which  have  been  specialized  into 

»  *•  <>n  the  HpcrmaloToid  of  (51nkjfo  biloba/'  by  8.  Himiw»,  Hot.  ^n>f.,  T*»Vyo,  Vol. 
X,  CKt.  '3>,  IWW,  p.  ;ti'»  (Jap.inrH4?).  '•Tho  Sprrmato/oid  of  Cyinn  ro%oluta."  by 
S.  ntrno,  ibitt.,  Nov.  'JO,  1K««,  p.  3ir7  (.lupjiiH-H').  Other  papt-rs  iu  (irrmun  and 
FreDch  toon  foUowed  thesis  pr«Hiainary  aniiounrcmeiit*. 
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stamens,  others  into  pistils,  others  into  petals,  and  others  into  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx.  The  flower  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
a  little  colony.  If  the  ovary  is  compound  it  is  not  the  whole  pistil 
but  each  lobe  or  cell  of  the  ovary  with  its  separate  style  and  stigma 
that  constitutes  the  individual.  In  such  a  colony  the  conditions 
become  too  uniform  for  vigorous  development,  and  there  has  been 
an  obvious  struggle  to  escape  these  narrow  bonds  and  secure  a  wider 
separation  of  the  sexes.  The  mutual  interaction  of  the  law  of 
natural  selection  and  the  fact  of  insect  agency  has  wrought  the 
most  extensive  changes  in  this  direction,  some  of  which  have  been 
pointed  out. 

If  we  regard  stamens  and  pistils  as  individuals,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  in  the  higher  plants  generally,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  animals,  the  male  is  simply  a  fertilizer,  while  the 
female  goes  on  and  develops  and  matures  the  fruit.  Stamens  always 
wither  as  soon  as  the  anthers  have  shed  their  pollen.  They  have  no 
other  function.  If  we  take  the  other  and  more  popular  view  of 
individuality,  and  look  upon  the  whole  plant  as  the  vital  unit,  the 
only  comparisons  between  the  sexes  that  can  be  instituted  are  those 
of  dioecious  plants.  Here  of  course  we  usually  find  the  sexes  prac- 
tically equal.  This  we  should  expect,  since  sexual  differentiation 
has  alone  brought  about  this  state  from  a  former  state  of  hermaph- 
roditism. If  any  cases  could  be  found  of  either  male  or  female 
superiority  they  could  only  be  accounted  for  either  by  special  over- 
development of  the  superior  or  by  degeneracy  of  the  inferior  sex. 
In  point  of  fact  there  are  such  cases,  but  only  those  of  female 
superiority.  An  examination  of  them  clearly  shows  that  they  are 
due  to  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  male  of  the  powers  once  possessed. 
Again,  there  are  found  to  be  cases  in  which  this  decline  does  not 
take  place  until  after  the  function  of  fertilization  has  been  per- 
formed. 

The  best  known  example  is  that  of  the  hemp  plant.  Cannabis 
saliva.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  hemp  is  sown  in  a  field 
the  sexes  cannot  at  first  be  distinguished,  and  this  condition  of 
equality  persists  until  the  plants  of  both  sexes  reach  the  period  of 
fertility.  The  male  plants  then  shed  their  pollen  and  the  female 
plants  are  fertilized  thereby.  Soon  thereafter,  however,  the 
male  plants  cease  to  grow,  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  sere,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  droop,  wither,  die,  and  disappear.     The  fertilized 
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female  plants  are  then  found  not  to  have  as  yet  reached  their  maxi- 
muzn  development.  They  continue  to  grow  taller  and  more  robust^ 
while  at  the  same  time  the  fruit  is  forming,  swelling,  and  ripening, 
which  requires  the  remainder  of  the  season.  It  is  only  from  these 
tall,  healthy,  robust  female  stalks  that  the  hemp  fiber  is  obtained. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  collapse  of  the  male  plant  only 
occurs  in  thickly  sown  fields,  where,  after  it  has  performed  its  func- 
tion it  is  only  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
amounts  to  an  effective  weeding  of  the  field.  I  have,  however,  care- 
fully watched  the  sexes  when  growing  as  weeds  in  waste  grounds, 
and  where  there  were  not  enough  plants  to  crowd  one  another  in  the 
least,  and  found  that  the  male  plants  ceased  to  grow  taller  and 
thicker  after  shedding  their  pollen,  as  did  the  female  plants  after 
lK*ing  pollenized,  but  here  the  males  did  not  perish  at  once,  but  con- 
tintuMl  to  live  to  near  the  end  of  the  season. 

Before  I  had  made  any  observations  on  the  hemp  plant  or  had 
heard  of  the  peculiarity  above  described  I  had  been  for  a  number  of 
Tears  taking  notes  on  a  somewhat  similar  habit  in  certain  native 
plants  of  the  United  States.  In  my  Ouide  to  the  Flora  of  Washington 
affi  Vicinity,  published  in  1881,  as  Bulletin  No.  22,  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing 
in  the  region  named,  and  in  which  I  occasionally  made  a  brief  note 
of  some  special  peculiarity  in  a  plant  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
work,  I  find  the  following  note  appended  to  Ainhrosia  artemisiopfolia 
(p.  90) :  "  Tends  to  become  dioecious,  and  the  fruiting  plants  crowd 
out  the  staminate  ones."  Subsequently  I  found  this  to  be  even  more 
true  of  the  large  species,  A.  triflda,  especially  farther  south  where  it 
oft4>n  covers  large  areas  of  abandoned  land.  At  Antennaria  plantar 
giuiffAia  (p.  89),  this  remark  occurs :  '<  Female  plants  much  larger 
than  the  male,  often  half  a  meter  in  height,  and  both  varying 
widely.*^  \Miat  I  regarded  as  one  species  has  since  been  found  to 
r»'present  several,  and  all  of  them  possess  this  peculiarity.  They 
ti'ud  to  grow  in  little  patches  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  all 
the  plants  in  the  same  patch  are  of  the  same  sex,  either  all  male  or 
all  female,  and  in  these  patches  the  plants  are  densely  crowded  to- 
gether. The  male  patches  form  a  mat  or  car]>et  on  the  ground, 
the  flowering  stems  only  rising  a  few  inches  above  the  radical 
leaves.  The  female  patches  are  less  dense,  and  the  flower-l)ear- 
ing  stems  after  fertilization  grow  a  foot  or  two  high.    Male  infe- 
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riority  was  also  noted  in  TJialictrum  dioicum  and  many  other  dioe- 
cious herbs.  If  carefully  looked  for  it  would  probably  be  found  to 
be  general. 

All  these  facts  from  both  kingdoms,  and  the  number  that  might 
be  added  is  unlimited,  combine  to  show  that  the  female  constitutes 
the  main  trunk,  descending  unchanged  from  the  asexual,  or  presex- 
ual,  condition ;  that  the  male  element  was  added  at  a  certain  stage 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  a  crossing  of  ancestral  strains,  and 
the  consequent  variation  and  higher  development ;  that  it  began  as 
a  simple  fertilizer,  assuming  a  variety  of  forms;  that  for  reasons 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  the  male  in  most  organisms  gradually 
assumed  more  importance,  and  ultimately  came  to  approach  the  size 
and  general  nature  of  the  female;  but  that  throughout  nearly  or 
quite  the  whole  of  the  invertebrates,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  vertebrates,  the  male  has  remained  an  inferior  creature, 
and  has  continued  to  devote  its  existence  chiefly  to  the  one  function 
for  which  it  was  created.  The  change,  or  progress,  as  it  may  be 
called,  has  been  wholly  in  the  male,  the  female  remaining  unchanged. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  often  said  that  the  female  represents  heredity 
and  the  male  variation.  "  The  ovum  is  the  material  medium  through 
which  the  law  of  heredity  manifests  itself,  while  the  male  element 
is  the  vehicle  by  which  new  variations  are  added.  .  .  .  The  greater 
variability  of  the  male  is  also  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  adult 
male  and  female  with  the  immature  birds  of  both  sexes."  ^ 

The  last  fact  is  the  one  usually  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  in  birds  and  mammals  where  the  male  is  superior  the  female 
is  an  example  of  "  arrested  development."  Such  is,  however,  prob- 
ably not  the  case,  and  the  female  simply  represents  the  normal  con- 
dition, while  the  condition  of  the  male  is  abnormal  due  to  his  great 
powers  of  variability.  That  the  female  should  resemble  the  young 
is  quite  natural,  but  the  statement  is  an  inverted  one,  due  to  the 
androcentric  bias.  The  least  unbiased  consideration  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  colors  of  such  male  birds  as  Professor  Brooks  had  in 
mind  are  not  the  normal  colors  of  the  species,  but  are  due  to  some 
abnormal  or  supra-normal  causes.  The  normal  color  is  that  of  the 
young  and  the  female,  and  the  color  of  the  male  is  the  result  of  his 
excessive  variability.  Females  cannot  thus  vary.  They  represent 
the  center  of   gravity  of  the  biological  system.     They  are  that 

1  W.  K.  Brooks  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XV,  June,  1879,  pp.  150,  152. 
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*  stubborn  power  of  permanency"  of  which  Goethe  speaks.  The 
female  not  only  typifies  the  race  but,  metaphor  aside,  she  is  the 
race. 

Srjcufd  Selection. — The  fact  that  requires  to  be  explained  is  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  male,  primarily  and  normally  an  inconspicuous 
and  insignificant  afterthought  of  nature,  has  in  most  existing 
uranisms  attained  a  higher  stage  of  development  and  somewhat 
a2#proa4.'hed  the  form  and  stature  of  the  primary  trunk  form  which 
is  now  called  the  female.  That  which  might  naturally  surprise  the 
f»hilosophical  observer  is  not  that  the  female  is  usually  superior  to 
the  male,  but  that  the  male  should  have  advanced  at  all  beyond  its 
primitive  estate  as  either  a  fertilizing  organ  attached  to  the  female, 
or  at  most  a  minute  organism  detached  from  her  but  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  same  purpose.  In  other  words,  while  female  superiority 
is  a  perfectly  natural  condition,  male  development  requires  explana- 
tion. We  have  explained  the  origin  of  the  male  as  a  provision  of 
nature  for  keeping  up  the  difference  of  potential  among  biotic 
forces.  This  we  found  in  Chai)ter  XI  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
dynamic  principles.  But  this  principle  does  not  explain  the  first 
step  nor  any  subsequent  step  made  by  the  male  toward  equality  with 
the  female.      For  this  an  entirely  different  principle  must  be  found. 

We  saw  at  the  outset  that  in  order  to  fulfill  his  mission  the  male 
mwsi  be  endowed  with  an  innate  interest  in  performing  his  work. 
This  was  supplied  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  Chapter  V,  viz., 
sfipetition*  This  attribute  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success 
cif  the  scheme,  and  throughout  all  nature  we  find  the  male  always 
active  and  eager  seeking  the  female  and  exei-ting  his  utmost  powers 
til  infuse  into  her  the  new  here<litary  Aidiigen  that  often  make  up  the 
gTT'zX^r  part  of  his  material  sulnstance.  This  intense  interest  in  his 
work  is  the  nntura  naturans,  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  through 
'  him  and  commanding  him,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  always  and 
undt^r  all  cirrum.stances,  to  do  his  duty,  and  never  on  any  pretext  to 
allow  an  opportunity  to  escape  to  infuse  into  the  old  hereditary 
trunk  of  his  8[M'<Ti«*s  the  new  life  that  is  in  him.  This  duty  he 
always  jierformwl,  not  only  making  extraordinary  efforts  but  incur- 
ring enormous  risks,  often  actually  sacrificing  his  life  and  i)erishing 
at  his  jKjst. 

The  s'jcinlogical  application  of  this  is  that  the  sexual  irregularities 
of    human  society  are   chiefly  due  to    this  same  principle.    All 
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attempts  on  the  part  of  society  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
necessary  though  they  may  be  to  the  maintenance  of  the  social 
order,  interfere  with  the  biologic  principle  of  crossing  strains  and 
securing  the  maximum  variation,  development,  and  vigor  of  the 
stock.  The  violation  of  human  laws  relating  to  this  class  of  con- 
duct is  usually  in  obedience  to  that  higher  law  of  nature  commanding 
such  conduct.     As  Havelock  Ellis  says :  — 

A  cosmic  conservatism  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  social  conservatism. 
The  wisdom  of  Man,  working  through  a  few  centuries  or  in  one  corner  of 
the  earth,  by  no  means  necessarily  corresponds  to  the  wisdom  of  Nature, 
and  may  be  in  flat  opposition  to  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
wisdom  of  Man  merely  means,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  experience  of  our 
ancestors  gained  under  other  conditions,  or  merely  the  opinions  of  one  class 
or  one  sex.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  safer  to  trust  to  the  conservatism  of  Nature  than  to 
the  conservatism  of  Man.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  artificial 
sexual  barrier  into  social  concerns.  ^ 

Such  violations  of  the  social  code  are  called  crimes  and  are  there- 
by made  such,  but  they  are  artificial  crimes.  Those  who  commit 
them  may  even  think  they  are  doing  "  wrong,"  because  they  have 
been  taught  so ;  nevertheless  they  continue  to  commit  them  and  take 
the  risks  of  punishment.  They  obey  the  biological  imperative  in 
the  face  of  all  danger  in  perfect  analogy  with  the  action  of  the 
male  spider  or  mantis. 

This  part  of  the  scheme  was  thus  effectively  carried  out,  and  so 
far  it  was  a  complete  success,  and  ample  variation  and  consequent 
diversity  and  progress  were  secured  in  the  organic  world.  The 
sacrifice  of  males  was  a  matter  of  complete  indifference,  as  much  so 
as  is  the  sacrifice  of  germs,  because  the  supply  was  inexhaustible, 
and  in  fact,  throughout  the  lower  orders  an  excess  of  males  over 
females  is  the  normal  condition,  and  often  the  number  of  males 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  females.  That  a  hundred  males  should  ' 
live  and  die  without  once  exercising  their  normal  faculty  is  of  less 
consequence  than  that  one  female  should  go  unfecundated.  Biologic 
economy  consists  in  unlimited  resources  coupled  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  chances.*  Success  in  accomplishing  the  main  purpose  is  the 
paramount  consideration.  The  cost  in  effort,  sacrifice,  and  life  is  a 
comparatively  unimportant  element. 

1  **  Man  and  Woman,"  3d  edition,  London,  1902,  p.  397. 
«  "  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,"  Boston,  1893,  p.  250. 
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But  it  is  obvious  that  the  interest  of  the  male  is  wholly  unlike 
the  interest  of  the  female.  That  the  female  has  an  interest  there  is 
no  doubt.  She  also  has  to  a  limited  extent  the  appetent  interest  of 
the  male,  but  this  is  not  usually  strong  enough  to  cause  her  even  to 
more  from  her  place,  much  less  to  seek  the  male.  From  this  point 
of  Tiew  she  is  comparatively  indifferent,  and  is,  as  is  so  commonly 
saidy  the  passive  sex.  Bui  the  female  has  another  and  wholly 
different  interest  and  one  which  is  wanting  in  the  male.  Through 
her  nature  secures  another  end  which  is  second  only  to  the  two  great 
ends  thua  far  considered,  viz.,  reproduction  and  fertilization.  The 
male  element  is  in  a  high  degree  centrifugal.  Unlimited  variation 
would  be  dangerous  if  not  destructive.  Mere  difference  is  not 
all  that  ifl  required  by  evolution.  Quality  is  an  element  as  im- 
{jortaot  as  degree.  The  female  is  the  guardian  of  hereditary 
qualities.  Variation  may  be  retrogressive  as  well  as  progressive.  It 
may  be  excessive  and  lead  to  abnormalities.  It  requires  regulation. 
The  female  is  the  balance  wheel  of  the  whole  machinery.  As  the 
primary,  ancestral  trunk  she  stands  unmoved  amid  the  heated  strife 
of  rivals  and  holds  the  scales  that  decide  their  relative  worth  to  the 
race.  While  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  to  the  male  in  the  form 
of  an  intense  appetitive  interest,  says  to  him :  fecundate  t  it  gives 
to  the  female  a  different  command,  and  says :  discriminate !  The 
^rder  to  the  male  b :  cross  the  strains  I  that  to  the  female  is :  choose 
the  best !  Here  the  value  of  a  plurality  of  males  is  apparent  In 
such  a  plurality  there  are  always  differences.  The  female  recog- 
nizes these  differences,  and  instinctively  selects  the  one  that  has  the 
highest  value  for  the  race.  This  quality  must  of  course  coincide  with 
a  subjective  feeling  of  preference,  a  coincidence  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  well-known  laws  of  organic  adaptation. 

This  subjective  feeling  it  is  which  constitutes  the  distinctive  in- 
ti*rest  of  the  female.  It  is  clearly  quite  other  than  the  interest  of 
the  male.  It  is  wanting  in  the  plant  and  in  the  lowest  animals,  but 
nevertheless  makes  its  appearance  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the 
history  of  sentient  beings.  In  considering  it  we  have  to  do  with  a 
Psychic  attribute  a  grade  higher  than  that  of  pure  appetency.  In 
fact  it  represents  the  dawn  of  the  esthetic  faculty.  We  have 
already  seen  in  Chapter  VII  how  the  advent  of  mind  gave  the  world 
a  new  dispensation  and  seemed  to  reverse  the  whole  policy  of  nature. 
We  are  now  about  to  witness  another   profound  transformation 
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wrought  by  a  special  psychic  faculty,  viz.,  the  faculty  of  taste. 
This  transformation  is  nothing  less  than  the  work  of  raising  that 
miniature  speck  of  existence,  the  primordial  fertilizing  agent,  to  the 
rank  of  a  fully  developed  animal  organism,  approaching  in  varying 
degrees,  and  actually  reaching  in  a  few  instances^  the  status  of  the 
original  specific  trunk,  then  called  the  female. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  process  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  heredity,  that  offspring  inherit  the  qualities  of  both  their  parents. 
The  qualities  of  the  mother,  being  those  of  the  species  in  general^ 
are  of  course  inherited  and  do  not  concern  the  transformatioiL  Ilua 
comes  through  the  qualities  of  the  male.  The  incipient  esthetic 
tastes  of  the  female  cause  her  to  select  the  qualities  from  among  her 
suitors  that  she  prefers,  and  to  reject  all  males  that  do  not  come 
up  to  her  standard.  The  qualities  selected  are  transmitted  to  the 
offspring  and  the  new  generation  again  selects  and  again  transmits. 
As  all  females  may  be  supposed  to  have  substantially  the  same 
preferences  the  effect  is  cumulative,  and  however  slowly  the  trans- 
formation may  go  on,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  repetitions 
a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  secure  any  required  result.  The 
particular  characters  thus  selected  are  called  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters; they  are  chiefly  seen  in  the  male  because  the  female  already 
has  the  normal  development.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  cases, 
like  spiders,  where  the  males  are  so  exceedingly  small,  one  of  th^ 
preferred  qualities  is  a  respectable  stature  and  bulk,  and  that 
throughout  the  lower  orders  the  chief  selecting  has  been  that  of  larger 
and  larger  males,  until  the  observed  present  state  of  partial  sex 
equality  was  attained.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  facts  that  would 
be  overlooked  by  the  average  investigator,  attention  being  concen- 
trated on  certain  more  striking  and  apparently  abnormal  facts,  such 
as  brilliant  coloration,  peculiar  markings,  special  ornamental  organs, 
weapons  of  destruction,  etc.  These  latter,  under  the  joint  action  of 
the  principle  of  selection  and  the  law  of  parsimony,  are  often  not 
only  confined  to  the  male,  but  do  not  appear  xintil  the  age  of 
maturity,  at  which  time  they  can  alone  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  selected  and  created,  viz.,  to  attract  the  female  and  lead 
to  the  continued  selection  of  those  males  in  which  they  are  best 
developed.  It  is  upon  these  that  biological  writers  chiefly 
dwelL  They  point  to  a  ceiiain  degree  of  development  in  the  tastes 
of  the  females  which  lies  beyond  the  simply  useful. 
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To  use  the  language  of  figure  baaed  on  fact,  it  is  small  wonder 
UuU  the  female  should  be  ashamed  of  her  puny  and  diminutive 
suitors  and  should  always  choose  the  largest  and  finest  specimen 
among  them.  If  her  aeleetion  were  mainly  confined  to  this  quality 
during  all  the  early  history  of  erery  species  the  naturalist  without 
the  gynaecocentrie  theory  to  guide  his  obserrations  would  never 
dhaeorev  it.  He  would  simply  notice  that  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  sexes  differs  widely  in  different  species  and  families  and  set 
It  down  as  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  but  without  significance. 
He  would  be  specially  attracted  by  the  superficial  differences, 
partiealarly  in  the  matter  of  ornamentatioD  in  the  male.  These  are 
certainly  remarkable,  and  a  vast  array  of  eiamples  has  been 
marshaled  by  Darwin  and  his  coadjutors  and  successors.  Darwin 
found  eoraparatively  little  evidence  of  sexual  selection  among  the 
mvertebratea.  In  the  Mollnaea  hermaphroditism  prevails,  which 
neans  that  the  fertiliser  is  simply  an  organ  and  not  an  independent 
organism;  but  here,  as  in  hermaphrodite  plants,  the  tendency 
toward  sex  separation  is  generaL  In  the  Arthropoda,  and  especially 
in  the  ArachnidsB,  there  oceor  those  enormous  differences  in  the  size 
of  the  sexes  that  we  have  been  considering.  But  this  varies  even 
berp  in  nearly  all  degrees,  which  shows  that  selection  in  the  quality 
of  size  has  always  been  going  on,  and  in  some  species  has  resulted 
in  sonsething  like  sex  equality.  Blackwall,  De  Geer,  Vinson, 
Westring,  and  Kirby  and  Spence  had  already  recorded  many  facts, 
and  many  more  have  since  been  added.  In  insects  the  equalizing 
pnjcess  had  gone  much  farther,  and  still  Darwin  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  ^with  insects  of  all  kinds  the  males  are  commonly 
smaller  than  the  females."  ^  In  most  of  them,  however,  the  other 
more  striking  characters  of  the  males  attract  the  chief  atten- 
tion. Darwin  takes  up  each  class  and  group  of  animals  in  the 
asi-endiiig  order  of  development  all  the  way  to  man,  and  makes 
oat  an  unanswerable  case  in  favor  of  his  principle  of  sexual 
selection.  Later  writers  have  multiplied  facts  in  its  support  until 
it  is  to-day  as  firmly  established  as  that  of  natural  selection.  Only 
eertain  extreme  "Neo-Darwinians,"  as  they  call  themselves,  who 
defend  the  ^all-sufficiency  of  natural  selection/'  seek  to  l)elittle  or 
even  deny  this  principle,  but  this  is  done  with  such  an  obvious  ]>arti 
fri»  thai  its  scientific  value  is  slight  Even  Professor  Poultou,  who 
>  '*  Dwccnt  of  >IaB.»*  Vol.  I.,  New  York,  1S71,  p.  .$3& 
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was  the  principal  translator  of  Weismann's  ^^  Essays/'  and  is  an 
especially  competent  judge,  insists  in  his  lectures,  one  of  which  I 
have  heard,  upon  the  undeniable  truth  of  sexual  selection,  and 
presents  a  large  mass  of  fresh  and  striking  evidence  in  its  support. 

Jealousy,  the  ^'  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock  the  meat  it 
feeds  on,"  here  showed  its  usefulness,  for  it  cooperated  with  the 
esthetic  faculty  of  the  female  and  led  to  all  those  intense  activities 
of  the  rival  males  that  developed  the  characters  that  the  females 
preferred.  Success  in  these  struggles  for  favor,  due  in  turn  to  the 
qualities  that  insured  success,  was  the  sure  passport  to  favor,  and 
female  favor  mieant  parenthood  of  the  race.  Size  and  strength, 
even  more  than  the  accompanying  organic  weapons,  were  the 
elements  of  success,  and  in  this  way  the  respectable  stature  and 
compact  build  of  the  males  of  developed  species  gradually  replaced 
the  diminutiveness  and  structural  frailty  of  the  primitive  males. 
All  these  influences  have  been  at  work  in  all  the  types  of  animal 
life  since  the  dawn  of  the  psychic  faculty,  and  the  effects,  as  we 
should  naturally  expect,  have  been  roughly  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  the  phylum.  There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
due  to  other  collateral  and  partially  neutralizing  influences,  often  of 
a  very  obscure  and  complex  nature,  but  upon  the  whole  this  has 
been  the  result,  and  consequently  we  find  that  it  is  in  the  birds  and 
mammals,  the  two  latest  classes,  and  the  two  that  possess  the 
longest  phylogenetic  ancestry,  that  the  effects  of  sexual  selection 
are  the  most  marked.  Here  the  struggle  for  size,  strength,  courage, 
and  beauty  reaches  its  maximum  intensity,  and  begins  in  a  sort  of 
geometrical  progression  to  augment  and  multiply  all  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  of  the  male  and  to  threaten  the  overthrow,  at  least 
for  a  time,  of  the  long  prevailing  gynsecarchy  of  the  animal  world. 

Male  Efflorescence.  —  We  have  presided  at  the  birth  of  the  male 
being,  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  true  organism,  in  the  form  of 
a  minute  sperm-plasm  to  supplement  the  much  older  germ-plasm, 
not  as  an  aid  to  reproduction,  but  simply  as  a  medium  of  variation 
and  a  condition  to  higher  development.  We  have  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  this  accessory  element  subjected  to  the  esthetic  choice  of  the 
organism  or  real  animal,  until,  through  the  inheritance  of  the  quali^ 
ties  thus  chosen  it  slowly  rose  in  form  and  volume  into  somewhat 
the  image  of  its  creator  and  became  a  true  animal  organism  resem- 
bling the  original  organism,  on  account  of  which  naturalists  call  it 
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the  male  and  the  other  the  female  of  the  same  species.  Seeing  these 
tiro  somewhat  similar  forms  habitually  together,  the  one  still  per- 
fovming  the  office  of  fertilizer  and  the  other  the  work  of  reprodue- 
tioQy  they  class  them  alike,  and  until  recently  regarded  fertilization 
as  an  essential  part  of  reproduction.  But  the  deeper  meaning  of  it 
all  has  generally  escaped  observation. 

The  esthetic  sense  of  the  females  has  produced  many  beautiful 
objects  in  the  form  of  male  decoration  in  the  invertebrate  and  lower 
vertebrate  classes,  but  with  the  advent  of  bird  life  this  sense  became 
more  acute,  and  having  such  decorative  materials  as  feathers  to  work 
withy  it  soon  surpassed  all  its  previous  achievements  and  wrought 
goiigeous  products  on  the  most  ornamental  patterns.  The  following 
is  Wallace's  description  of  the  bird  of  paradise  from  personal  obser- 
vatioQ  in  New  Guinea,  and  will  serve  for  a  general  example, 
although  it  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  one:  — 

Most  celebrated  of  all  are  the  birds  of  paradise,  forming  a  distinct 
family,  containing  more  than  twenty-five  diiferent  siiecies,  all  confined  to 
thia  lAljuid  and  the  immediately  surrounding  lands.  These  singular  birds 
are  really  allied  to  our  crows  and  magpies,  but  are  remarkable  for  their 
•jraal  and  varied  developments  of  plumage.  In  most  cases  tufts  of  feath- 
ers spring  from  the  sides  of  the  body  or  breast,  forming  fans,  or  shields,  or 
trains  of  extreme  beauty.  Others  have  glossy  mantles  or  arched  plumes 
orcr  the  back,  strange  crests  on  the  head,  or  long  and  wire-like  tail-feathers. 
These  raried  appendages  exhibit  corresponding  varieties  of  color.  The  long 
trains  of  waving  plumes  are  golden  yellow  or  rich  crimson,  the  breast- 
shields,  mantles,  and  crests  are  often  of  the  most  intense  metallic  blue  or 
green,  while  the  general  body  plumage  is  either  a  rich  chocolate  brown  or 
deep  velrety  black.  All  these  birds  are  exceedingly  active  and  vivacious, 
the  males  meeting  together  in  rivalry  to  display  their  gorgeous  plumage, 
while  in  every  case  the  female  birds  are  unomamented,  and  are  usually  plain 
or  positively  dingy  in  their  coloring.^ 

From  this  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  esthetic  tastes  of  female 
buds.  As  was  remarked  of  the  tastes  of  insects  in  virtually  creat- 
mg  the  world  of  flowers  (see  suproj  p.  234),  so  we  may  now  say  of 
birds,  the  similarity  of  their  tastes  to  those  of  men,  even  of  the  men 
of  the  highest  culture,  is  proved  by  the  universal  admiration  of  man- 
kind for  the  objects  of  their  esthetic  selection  and  creation.  From 
a  certain  point  of  view,  therefore  the  standard  of  taste  is  universal 
among  sentient  and  psychic  beings,  and  the  beautiful  colors,  mark- 

>**Kew  GQioea  snd  iU  lohabiunU/'  by  Alfred  Rusael  Wallace,  Contemporary 
Aevtcw.  Vol.  ZXXIV,  Febmary,  1S79,  p.  424. 
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ings,  and  forms  of  butterflies,  moths,  and  beetles,  of  ostrich  feathers 
and  peacocks'  tails,  speak  for  an  esthetic  unity  throughout  all  the 
grades  and  orders  of  life.  It  is  the  same  standard  of  taste,  too,  that 
again  comes  out  in  the  highest  class  of  animals,  the  mammals,  and 
that  produces  such  universally  admired  objects  as  the  antlers  of  the 
stag,  which  are  the  type  of  a  true  secondary  sexual  character.  It  is 
through  such  influences  that  the  males  of  so  many  birds  and  mam- 
mals have  attained  their  extraordinary  development  in  the  direction 
of  size,  strength,  activity,  courage,  beauty,  and  brilliancy. 

The  faculty  exercised  by  the  female  in  sexual  selection  may  in  a 
broad  sense  be  called  esthetic,  but  many  other  qualities  than  those 
that  are  popularly  classed  as  beauty  are  preferred  and  created. 
Some  of  these  may  be  called  moral  qualities,  such  as  courage.  This 
is  a  special  element  of  success,  and  its  development  leads  to  the 
universal  rivalry  in  the  animal  world  for  mates.  It  is  not  that  the 
rivals  decimate  and  destroy  one  another  leaving  only  the  final 
victor.  As  has  been  remarked,^  the  battles  of  the  males,  however 
fierce,  rarely  result  fatally,  and  they  often  take  the  form  of  quasi 
mock  battles  in  which  some  do,  indeed,  "  get  hurt,''  but  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  get  killed.  Still  less  is  it  true  that  the  strongest 
and  ablest  males  use  their  powers  to  coerce  the  female  into  submis- 
sion. The  female,  even  when  greatly  surpassed  in  size  and  strength 
by  the  male,  still  asserts  her  supremacy  and  exercises  her  preroga- 
tive of  discrimination  as  sternly  and  pitilessly  as  when  she  far 
surpassed  the  male  in  these  qualities.  This  is  why  I  reject  the 
usual  expression  "  male  su^riority "  for  those  relatively  few  cases 
in  which  the  male  has  acquired  superior  size  and  strength  along 
with  the  various  ornaments  with  which  the  female  has  decked  him 
out.  And  nothing  is  more  false  than  the  oft-repeated  statement 
inspired  by  the  androcentric  world  view,  that  the  so-called  "supe- 
rior" males  devote  that  new-gained  strength  to  the  work  of 
protecting  and  feeding  the  female  and  the  young.  Those  birds  and 
mammals  in  which  the  process  of  male  differentiation  has  gone 
farthest,  such  as  peacocks,  pheasants,  turkeys,  and  barnyard  fowls, 
among  birds,  and  lions,  buffaloes,  stags,  and  sheep,  among  mammals, 
do  practically  nothing  for  their  &milies.  It  is  the  mother  and  she 
alone  that  cares  for  the  young,  feeds  them,  defends  them,  and  if 
necessary  fights  for  them.  It  is  she  that  has  the  real  courage  — 
1  Espinas,  "  Socidt^  ADimales/'  2"  66L,  Paris,  187S,  pp.  324,  337. 
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eoange  to  attack  the  enemies  of  the  species.  Many  wild  animals 
will  flee  from  man,  the  only  exception  being  the  female  with 
her  young.  She  alone  is  dangerous.  Even  the  male  lion  is  really 
somewhat  of  a  coward,  but  the  hunter  learns  to  beware  of  the 
lioness.  The  doe  goes  oft  into  a  lonely  spot  to  bring  forth  and  nurse 
her  fawn.  It  is  the  same  with  the  female  buffido  and  the  domestic 
cow.  How  much  does  the  biill  or  the  cock  care  for  its  mate  or 
its  offspring  ?  Approach  the  brood  with  hostile  intent  and  it  is  the 
old  hen  that  ruffles  up  her  feathers  so  as  to  look  formidable  and 
dares  to  attack  you.  The  cock  is  never  with  her.  His  business 
is  with  other  hens  that  have  no  chickens  to  distract  their  attention 
from  him. 

The  formidable  weapons  of  the  males  of  many  animals  acquired 
tfaroagh  sexual  selection  are  employed  exclusively  in  fighting  other 
nudes,  and  never  in  the  serious  work  of  fighting  enemies.  The 
female  simply  looks  on  and  admires  the  victorious  rival,  and  selects 
him  to  continue  the  species,  thus  at  each  selection  emphasizing 
the  qualities  selected  and  causing  these  qualities  to  tower  up  into 
greater  and  greater  prominence.  The  whole  phenomenon  of  so- 
called  male  superiority  bears  a  certain  stamp  of  spuriousness  and 
aham.  It  is  to  natural  history  what  chivalry  was  to  human  history. 
It  is  pretentious,  meretricious,  quixotic;  a  sort  of  make-believe,  play, 
or  sport  of  nature  of  an  airy  unsubstantial  character.  The  male  side 
of  nature  shot  up  and  blossomed  out  in  an  unnatural,  fantastic  way, 
cutting  loose  from  the  real  business  of  life  and  attracting  a  share  of 
attention  wholly  disproportionate  to  its  real  importance.  I  call 
it  male  efflorescence.  It  certainly  is  not  male  supremacy,  for 
throughout  the  animal  world  below  man,  in  all  the  serious  and 
eeaential  affairs  of  life,  the  female  is  still  supreme.  There  is  no 
male  hegemony  or  andrarchy.  Nevertheless  it  represents  organic 
evolution  of  which  both  sexes  have  partaken.  Its  chief  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  lifting  the  male  from  nothing  to  his  present 
estate  it  has  elevated  all  species  and  all  life  and  placed  the  organic 
world  on  a  higher  plane.  The  apparent  male  superiority  in  some 
birds  and  mammals  instead  of  indicating  arrested  development 
in  the  female  indicates  over-development  in  the  male.  Male 
efflorescence  is  an  epiphenomenon.  But  in  all  this  surplus  life 
infused  into  the  male  a  certain  quantity  has  found  its  way  into  the 
stock  and  caused  an  advance.    It  has  been  shown  that  even  the 
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typical  secondary  sexual  characters  crop  out  to  a  limited  extent  also 
in  the  females.  This  was  perceived  by  Darwin,  *  and  has  recently 
been  established  on  paleontological  evidence.'  But  it  is  especially 
the  more  solid  and  useful  characters  that  have  thus  advanced. 

Primitive  Woman,  —  To  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  reader  no 
apology  is  needed  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  prehuman  stage  in 
the  exposition  of  so  unfamiliar  a  subject  as  the  gynsecocentric 
theory.  It  must  be  perfectly  apparent  to  him  that  this  could  be 
done  in  no  other  way.  Long  before  we  reach  the  human  stage  we 
find  all  the  alleged  evidence  of  the  androcentric  theory,  and  without 
such  a  study  of  origins  as  we  have  been  making  there  would  be  no 
counter-evidence,  and  in  fact  no  data  for  understanding  the  real 
meaning  of  this  alleged  evidence.  We  are  now  in  position  at  least 
to  understand  it  and  to  weigh  it,  and  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  there 
will  be  differences  in  the  amount  of  weight  given  to  all  the  facts 
depending  upon  the  differences  in  the  constitution  of  individual 
minds,  and  if  the  facts  can  be  placed  before  all  minds  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  tliem- 
selves.  But  it  so  happens  that  while  the  facts  depended  upon  to 
support  the  androcentric  theory  are  patent  to  all,  those  that  support 
the  gynaecocentric  theory  are  latent  and  known  to  very  few.  But  in 
this  it  does  not  differ  at  all  from  any  of  the  great  truths  of  science. 
The  facts  supposed  to  prove  the  apparent  are  on  the  surface  while 
those  that  prove  the  real,  which  is  usually  the  reverse  of  the 
apparent,  lie  hidden  and  only  come  forth  after  prolonged  investigar 
tion  and  reflection.  The  androcentric  world  view  will  probably  be 
as  slow  to  give  way  as  was  the  geocentric,  or  as  is  still  the 
anthropocentric. 

In  the  larger  apes  that  most  resemble  man  male  efflorescence  is 
tolerably  well  marked,  though  not  so  extreme  as  in  some  other 
animals.  The  comparison  is  usually  with  so-called  anthropoid  or 
tailless  apes,  but  there  are  apes  with  tails  that  have  a  physiognomy 
more  like  that  of  man  than  is  that  of  any  of  the  anthropoids. 
Certain  mandrils  that  I  have  seen  have  strong  Hibernian  features. 
The  white-nosed  seacat,  Cercopithecus  petauristay  has  decided  African 

1 "  Descent  of  Man,"  New  York,  1871,  Vol.  I,  pp.  270,  271. 

^  "  On  the  evidence  of  the  Transference  of  Secondary  Sexual  Characters  of  Mam- 
mals from  Males  to  Females,"  by  C.  I.  Forsyth  Major,  GeolOf/ical  Magazine^ 
N.  S.,  London,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VUI,  No.  6,  June,  1901,  pp.  241-245. 
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and  even  Garibaldian  traits,  while  the  nose-ape,  Semnopithecus 
Muticitf,  has  an  almost  English  face.  This  strikingly  human  ap- 
pearance in  these  apes  is  in  part  due  to  the  large  facial  angle,  but 
it  18  chiefly  due  to  the  distribution  of  the  hair  on  the  face,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  a  man.  The  parts  above  the  mouth  are 
hairless  as  in  man  while  the  sides  of  the  face  and  the  chin  are  pro- 
vided with  much  longer  hair  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  In 
other  words  these  apes  have  a  true  beard  like  that  of  man.  The 
beard  is  the  most  prominent  and  typical  secondary  sexual  character 
of  man,  and  we  see  that  it  was  developed  far  back  in  the  phylo- 
genetic  line.  I  am  not  informed  how  the  females  differ  from  the 
males  in  these  species  of  ape,  but  in  the  orang,  gorilla,  chimpanzee, 
and  gibbon,  the  males  are  much  larger  and  stronger,  and  the  male 
gorilla  at  least  has  much  more  powerful  jaws  and  teeth,  the  canines 
having  almost  the  character  of  tusks. 

Nothing  is  of  course  known  of  the  differences  in  the  sexes  of 
Pithecanthropus  (ape-man),  of  which  only  part  of  one  skeleton  has 
been  found,  but  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  males  were  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  females,  and  possessed  other  distinctively 
male  characters.  The  somewhat  hypothetical  European  Tertiary 
creature  called  Homosimius  by  Gabriel  and  Adrien  de  Mortillet' 
would  seem  to  connect  the  Pithecanthropus  of  Java  with  the  man  of 
Neanderthal,  which  King  *  first  erected  into  a  distinct  species  and 
named  Homo  XeanderthcUensis  (which  view  has  been  accepted  by 
Cojie*  and  Schwalbe*)  and  later  in  the  same  year*  declared  in  favor 
of  ita  generic  distinctness. 

Unfortunately  Homosimius  is  thus  far  known  only  by  his  works, 
no  part  of  his  skeleton  having  been  found.  Still  these  authors 
name  three  species  of  this  genus,  viz.,  H.  Bourgeoisii,  for  the  man  of 

i**l0  PrAUtoriqne.  Orij^ne  et  AntiquiU  de  rHomme/'  {Mir  Gabriel  et  Adrien 
de  Xortin^t,  >  M.,  Paris,  lilOO,  pp.  9&-101. 

•  "Od  the  Neaiiderthal  flkull,  or  ReanoDs  fur  believing  it  belonged  to  the  Clydian 
Period,  and  to  a  species  different  from  Uiat  represented  by  Man/'  by  Professor  W. 
King,  Britinh  Association  Report,  Xid  meeting,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  lH(>i,  London, 
ISM.  Part  II,  Notices  and  Abstracts,  pp.  81-H2. 

•  "On  tJie  Genealogy  of  Man."  by  E.  D.  Cope,  American  Jfaturaiist,  VoL  XXVII, 
April.  iMin.  pp.  321-035  (see  p.  331). 

«  "  I  Vber  die  tpeciflschen  Merkmale  des  Neanderthalschadels,"  Ton  G.  Schwalbe, 
Anaiomischer  Anieig^r^  VerhandL  d,  Anat,  (/et.,  XV.  Versamml.,  Bonn,  at>-29  Mai, 
1901.  Jena,  1901.  pp.  44-61. 

•  '*  Tbe  Reputed  Fossil  Man  of  the  Neanderthal,"  by  Professor  WUllam  King, 
Quarteriy  Journal  qf  Science,  Vol.  I,  January,  18ti4,  pp.  88-07. 
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Thenay ;  H.  Bibeiroij  for  that  of  Otta ;  and  H.  Bametii^  for  that  of 
Puy-Courny.  They  claim  to  have  positive  proof  that  the  first 
of  these  used  fire  in  breaking  flints.  The  other  two  broke  them  by 
percussion.  These  acts  al<me  would  make  them  men,  ue,y  rational 
beings,  capable  of  utilizing  the  forces  of  nature  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Ko  true  animal,  as  I  have  successfully  maintained,  attains  to 
this  intellectual  atSLge  (see  tn/ro.,  p.  514), 

On  the  evolution  theory  we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  truly  animal  ancestor  of  man  to  the  truly  human  being 
was  by  a  series  of  imperceptible  steps,  and  therefore  the  exact  line 
between  animal  and  man  cannot  of  course  be  drawn  and  could  not 
be  if  all  the  steps  were  represented  in  the  paleontological  and 
archaeological  record.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  discover 
and  trace  out  in  both  these  sciences  as  many  steps  as  possible  in  the 
series  leading  up  to  existing  man.  From  now  on  we  are  to  deal  with 
man  as  we  actually  know  him,  and  to  consider  the  relations  between 
man  and  woman,  physically  and  socially.  In  all  known  human 
races  man  is  found  to  be  larger  and  stronger  than  woman,  and  to 
have  certain  of  the  typical  secondary  sexual  characters,  but  these 
latter  differ  in  different  races  and  have  no  special  value  for  our 
subject. 

A  survey  of  this  field  soon  shows  that  we  are  on  a  new  plane  of 
existence.  We  have  reached  another  of  those  turns  in  the  lane  of 
evolution  at  which  a  new  era  begins.  It  is  one  of  those  cosmical 
crises  mentioned  in  Chapter  V,  in  which  a  new  and  at  first  un per- 
ceived and  unimportant  element  suddenly  assumes  vast  proportions 
and  causes  a  complete  change  of  front  in  the  march  of  events.  We 
have  encountered  several  such.  The  rise  of  the  esthetic  faculty 
which  led  to  sexual  selection,  evolved  the  male  sex,  and  carried  it 
up  to  such  giddy  heights,  should  have  been  set  down  as  one  of  these 
differential  attributes  producing  xmintended  effects,  which  in  this 
sense  are,  if  not  abnormal,  at  least  extra-normal,  ultra-normal,  and 
supra-normal.  On  the  human  plane  we  encounter  another  such  an 
element,  not  indeed  one  that  has  been  overlooked,  but  one  that  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  deviations  from  the  norm,  some  of  which 
have  been  considered,  others  of  which  will  be  considered  later  on, 
and  one  of  which  now  confronts  us  in  our  attempts  to  explain  the 
relations  of  the  sexes.  This  new  element  is  none  other  than  the 
presence  in  man  of  a  rational  faculty.    We  saw  in  Chapter  X  how 
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this  faculty  alone  gare  man  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  We  may 
now  see  how  the  same  faealty  gave  to  man  in  the  nanower  sense  the 
domiiuon  of  woman.  We  hare  seen  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
shining  qoalities  with  which  female  taste  endowed  the  males  of  cer- 
tain of  the  higher  types  of  animals^  including  the  immediate  ancestors 
of  man,  there  is  not  and  never  can  be  in  any  of  these  types  any  true 
malt*  hegemony,  and  that  everywhere  and  always,  regardless  of  rela- 
tive size,  strength,  beauty,  or  courage,  the  mothers  of  the  race  have 
held  the  rein  and  held  the  male  aspirants  to  a  strict  accountability. 
In  a  non-rational  world  there  could  be  no  other  economy,  since  to 
place  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  **  fickle  and  changeable  "  sex  ^  would 
bring  s|>eedy  and  certain  ruin  to  any  animal  species. 

But  tlie  term  ^'  rational,"  as  here  employed,  is  misleading  to  the 
average  mind.  The  popular  idea  that  it  conveys  is  akin  to  that  im- 
plied in  the  word  reasonable.  A  rational  being  is  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  an  irrational  act,  and  from  this  idea  the  word  is  some 
way  connected  with  right  or  moral  action.  But  applied  to  primitive 
man  it  should  be  divested  of  all  these  implications.  It  simply 
means  a  being  capable  of  reasoning  about  the  simplest  and  most 
material  things.  The  rational  faculty  began  as  a  purely  egoistic 
s«*rvant  of  the  will  in  better  securing  the  objects  of  desire.  Its  chief 
rule  was  to  supplant  instinct.  To  do  this  it  must  attain  a  certain 
strength.  It  is  a  preeminently  centrifugal  faculty,  and  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  it  must  be  under  the  x>ower  of  instinct.  It  is  instinct 
which,  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  below  man,  maintains  female 
supremacy  and  prevents  the  destruction  of  animal  races.  But  with 
man  reason  begins  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  instinct  This  means 
that  it  is  strong  enough  to  break  over  the  restraints  of  instinct  and 
still  avert  danger.  Until  it  reaches  this  point  it  is  self-destructive, 
since  natural  selection  eliminates  the  wayward. 

Increafted  brain  mass  became  a  secondary  sexual  character.  It 
has  been  already  noted  that  the  chief  stress  has  been  laid  on  those 
comparatively  unimportant  characters,  such  as  horns,  spurs,  bright 
colors,  and  musical  powers,  as  the  products  of  sexiial  selection, 
while  increased  bulk  and  strength,  and  the  assimilation  of  form  to 
that  of  the  primary  organism  or  female,  are  characters  rarely  men- 
tioned in  that  connection,  although  these  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 

>Ths  •'  wlam  m  roatoUle  aamper  fmina''  of  VliKn  (Book  IV,  UaetMa^RO)  it  a 
typical  androcentric  lantinMnt,  and  tlia  pnclm  rerene  of  tha  truth. 
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tant.  It  is  the  same  with  brain  development.  Because  brain  is 
common  to  both  sexes  its  increase  as  the  result  of  female  preference 
is  not  noticed.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  success  in  rivalry 
for  female  favor  became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  sagacity, 
and  that  this  led  to  brain  development.  It  also  seems  certain  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  size  of  body,  so  in  that  of  size  of  brain,  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  increment  acquired  went  to  the  male.  But 
throughout  the  later  geologic  periods,  and  to  some  extent  in  all 
periods,  the  brain  gained  upon  the  body,  as  shown  by  the  phenomena 
of  cephalization,  whereby  the  head,  and  especially  the  encephalon, 
has  been  growing  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body  in  all  the  great 
phylogenetic  lines.  Natural  selection  might  bring  this  about  to  some 
extent,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  probably  attributable  to  sexual 
selection,  and  the  male  brain  has  thus  gradually  gained  upon  that  of 
the  female,  until  we  have  the  present  state  of  things. 

Now  this  male  brain  development  it  is  that  has  brought  about  the 
great  change,  and  has  constituted  man  a  being  apart  from  the  rest 
of  creation,  enabling  him  with  increasing  safety  to  violate  the 
restraints  of  instinct  and  inaugurate  a  regime  wholly  different  from 
that  of  the  animal  world  out  of  which  he  has  developed.  Having 
become  larger  and  physically  stronger  than  woman,  his  egoistic  rea- 
son, unfettered  by  any  such  sentiment  as  sympathy,  and  therefore 
wholly  devoid  of  moral  conceptions  of  any  kind,  naturally  led  him 
to  employ  his  superior  strength  in  exacting  from  woman  whatever 
satisfaction  she  could  yield  him.  The  first  blow  that  he  struck  in 
this  direction  wrought  the  whole  transformation.  The  aegis  and 
palladium  of  the  female  sex  had  been  from  the  beginning  her  power 
of  choice.  This  rational  man  early  set  about  wresting  from  woman, 
and  although,  as  we  shall  see,  this  was  not  accomplished  all  at  once, 
still  it  was  accomplished  very  early,  and  for  the  mother  of  mankind 
all  was  lost. 

Oynoecocracy.  — In  a  broad  general  sense  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  as  above  described,  might  be  charac- 
terized as  a  gynaecocracy,  or  female  rule,  for  which  the  form  gyncB- 
carchyy  already  employed  {supra,  p.  328),  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 
But  I  propose  to  restrict  the  term,  as  did  Bachof  en,^  to  the  human  race, 

^  **  Das  Matterrecht.  Eine  UDtersnchiing  tiber  die  Gynaikokratie  der  alten  Welt 
nach  Uirer  religiosen  und  rechtlichen  Natur,"  von  J.J.  Bachofen,  Stuttgart,  1861; 
Zweite  unveriinderte  Aaflage,  Basel,  1897, 4°,  pp.  XL,  440. 
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and  to  a  phase  of  the  early  history  of  man^  which,  though  almost  un- 
known prior  to  the  astonishingly  erudite  and  exhaustive  researches 
of  Bachofen,  is  now  known  always  to  have  existed  and  still »to  exist 
at  the  proper  status  of  culture  or  stage  of  man's  history.  Making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  unreliability  of  the  accounts  of  travelers, 
and  the  disposition  to  exaggerate  everything  that  is  opposed  to 
civilized  customs,  there  still  remains  far  too  large  a  volume  of  facts 
bearing  on  this  state  to  be  passed  over  as  meaningless  or  worthless. 
In  fact  this  tendency  to  exaggerate  them  is  doubtless  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of  the  androcentric  world  view  in 
causing  them  to  be  overlooked.  Ethnographers  constantly  lean 
toward  their  rejection  or  the  minimizing  of  their  significance.  They 
are  in  their  way  in  working  out  a  complete  androcentric  system  of 
ethnology. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  true  beginnings  of  man  are  not 
known  in  the  sense  that  races  exist  representing  such  beginnings. 
The  lowest  races  known  are  relatively  far  advanced  and  belong  to 
old  stocks.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  at  much  lower  stages  than 
any  of  these  represent,  woman,  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  among 
the  female  anthropoids,  possessed  absolute  power  of  choice  and 
rejection,  and  in  this  most  vital  respect,  was  the  ruling  sex.  Sexual 
selection  may  have  been  still  in  action,  still  further  modifying  the 
attributes  of  men.  Mr.  Spencer  gives  one  case  that  points  in  this 
direction  even  among  existing  races:  ''Tuckey,  speaking  of  certain 
Congo  people  who  make  scars,  says  that  this  is  '  principally  done 
with  the  idea  of  rendering  themselves  agreeable  to  the  women : '  a 
motive  which  is  intelligible  if  such  scars  originally  passed  for  scars 
got  in  war,  and  implying  bravery."  ^  There  are  many  indications 
that  woman  was  slow  to  surrender  her  scepter,  and  that  the  gradual 
loss  of  her  power  of  rejection  and  selection  took  place  with  all  the 
irregularity  that  characterizes  all  natural  phenomena.  Circum- 
stances of  every  kind  impeded  or  favored  it,  and  the  scattered 
hordes  exerted  no  influence  on  one  another  to  produce  uniformity  in 
this  respect  Nothing  is  more  varied  than  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
among  existing  races  of  men.  Almost  every  conceivable  form  of 
marriage,  or  union,  has  been  found.  While  most  persons  suppose 
that  nothing  is  so  certainly  fixed  by  nature,  and  even  by  divine 
decree,  as  the  particular  form  of  marriage  that  happens  to  prevail 
1 "  PriiiclplM  of  Sociology/'  Vol.  U,  New  York,  1896.  p.  75  (}  365). 
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in  their  own  country,  ethnologists  know  that  nothing  is  so  purely 
conventional  as  just  this  fact  of  the  ways  in  which  men  and  women 
arrange  or  agree  to  carry  on  the  work  of  continuing  the  race. 

About  the  time  that  the  transformation  from  apehood  to  manhood 
took  place  it  is  probable  that  the  males  were  C(msiderably  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  females,  bat  that  the  females  compelled  the  males 
to  conform  to  their  choice,  thus  kee{»ng  up  the  action  of  selection 
and  its  legitimate  effects.  With  the  adyent  of  incipient  rationality 
it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  this  long  fixed  condition 
should  be  somewhat  disturbed.  As  rationality  was  acquired  by  both 
sexes,  though  perhaps  in  somewhat  unequal  degrees,  if  it  was  to 
cause  one  sex  to  dominate  the  other,  circumstances  must  decide,  at 
least  at  first,  which  should  be  the  dominant  sex.  As  the  female  sex 
had  thus  far  always  exercised  supremacy  in  the  most  vital  matters, 
it  might  be  supposed  thi^  woman  would  prove  the  dominant  sex  in 
primitive  hc»rdes.  That  this  was  the  original  tendency  and  logic  of 
events  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  survivals  of  it  that  we  find,  and 
by  the  real  ccmdition  of  the  lowest  existing  races. 

The  first  and  most  striking  form  of  evidence  pointing  this  way 
consists  in  a  class  of  facts  that  may  be  roughly  grouped  under  the 
general  head  of  amaxomism,  although  they  show  not  only  widely 
different  degrees  of  this  state,  but  also  a  great  variety  of  forms  of 
it.  These  are  all  described  in  the  numerous  standard  works  in 
which  the  facts  have  been  laboriously  compiled,  and  space  does  not 
permit  me  to  attempt  their  enumeration.  It  is  enough  to  note  that 
phenomena  of  this  class,  sufficient  to  show  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  female  supremacy,  have  been  observed  in  at  least  a  score  of  races. 
Some  of  those  most  frequently  referred  to  are  the  following :  Natives 
of  the  Khasi  Hills  in  Assam ;  Na]Lars  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  Byaks 
of  Borneo;  Batta  people  in  Sumatra;  Dahomans,  West  Africa; 
Mombuttus,  Central  Africa ;  natives  of  Madagascar ;  inhabitants  of 
Imdhagh  in  the  desert  of  Sahara;  natives  of  New  Britain  (Neu- 
Pommern),  Australasia;  Euegians;  Botocudos  of  Eastern  Brazil; 
Nicaraguans;  Indians  of  the  province  of  Cueva,  Central  America. 
This  list  covers  a  large  part  of  the  world.  That  it  should  consist 
chiefly  of  somewhat  remote,  outlying  regions  is  of  course  what  we 
should  expect.  That  it  was  once  far  more  general,  however,  is 
proved  by  records  of  it  even  in  Europe,  notably  among  the  ancient 
Bretons  and  Scots.    It  was  probably  well-nigh  imiversal,  in  tlie 
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sense  that  each  race  has  passed  through  that  stage,  although 
different  niees  doabtless  passed  out  of  it  not  only  at  different  times, 
but  at  different  relatiTO  points  in  their  history  or  development. 

The  other  principal  group  of  facts  that  support  the  claim  for  a 
primitiTe  stage  of  gynsecocracy  is  that  relating  to  what  is  variously 
called  nuitriarchy,  motherris^t^  the  matriarchate,  and  the  metronymic 
family.     Bachofen  greatly  disturbed  the  smooth  androcentric  current 
that  had  thus  iai  been  flowing,  when  in  1861  he  announced  that  the 
ancient  laws  and  records,  both  written  and  hieroglyphic,  indicated  a 
widespread  system  of  descent  and  inheritance  in  the  female  line 
aaaong  both  Aryan  and  Semitic  peoples,  and  from  data  in  his  possession 
be  worked  out  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  early  relations  of  the 
sexea.     He  concluded  that  the  original  state  was  one  similar  to  the 
hetairiam  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  that  this  passed  into  a  form  of 
fiemale  rule  which  he  called  ^  demetrio  gynncocracy."  ^    Soon  after 
Mel^ennau  indepoidently  discovered  that  a  large  number  of  existing 
mdvilixed  raees  still  reckon  through  the  female  line  and  actually 
have  a  more  or  less  eomplete  system  of  motherright     Morgan  in 
studying  the  North  American  Indians  found  a  similar  condition  of 
things  complicated  by  a  sort  of  group  marriage.    Since  then  ethnolo- 
gists have  studied  the  marriage  relations  of  large  numbers  of  tribes, 
finding  of  course  great  differences  and  nearly  all  gradations  from  the 
matriarchal  to  the  patriarchal  condition.     The  literature  has  become 
voiominoos  and  is  largely  controversial,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  one 
seeking  aimply  the  truth  to  disengage  any  clear  principles.    The 
obvioQs  seal  on  the  part  of  many  to  protect  the  human  race  from  the 
rappoeed  disgrace  of  having  ever  had  sexual  relations  that  their  age 
and  country  condemns  is  a  large  element  of  untrustworthiness  in  the 
diseussiona. 

While  the  animal  origin  of  man  is  now  almost  universally  admitted 
bv  anthropolof^ists  and  by  well-informed  persons  generally,  there  is 
manifi'ftt  a  very  tardy  recognition  of  its  full  meaning.  No  blame 
ever  attaches  to  the  sexiud  relations  of  animals.  They  are  usually  or 
always  such  as  best  subserve  the  needs  of  different  si)ecies ;  at  least 
they  are  such  as  the  conditions  actually  produced  It  was  the  same 
with  man  when  he  emerged  from  the  animal  state,  and,  pro^ierly 
riewedt  they  have  always  been  such  since  that  date.  The  multi- 
todinooa  forms  of  marriage  have  all  been  the  products  of  the  con- 

1  **  Das  M«tieiT«cht/'  Introdoction,  p.  XIX. 
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ditions  of  existence.  A  common  error  tacitly  entertained  is  that 
animals  carry  on  the  process  of  reproduction  and  rearing  of  the 
young  by  a  conscious  attention  to  this  important  business.  They  are 
supposed  to  woo  and  mate  for  this  purpose,  and  to  care  for  their 
offspring  with  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  species.  The  fact  is  that 
these  functional  results  are  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  adaptation, 
and  the  agents  are  wholly  unconscious  of  them  as  anything  to  be 
attained  by  their  actions.  They  only  seek  their  interests  in  the 
form  of  feelings,  which  are  so  regulated  by  instinct  as  to  secure  the 
results.  For  example,  as  has  already  been  said,  animals  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  mating  and  propagating. 
All  they  know  is  that  they  like  to  mate.  The  female  brings  forth 
her  young  with  no  conception  of  the  part  the  male  has  had  in  it 
She  cares  for  her  young  because  she  is  impelled  to  do  so  by  an 
innate  interest,  in  short,  because  she  likes  to  do  so.  All  this  is 
true  of  all  animal  species,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
degree  of  reasoning  power  that  enabled  primitive  man  to  perceive 
that  the  fertilization  of  the  male  was  a  necessary  condition  to  repro- 
duction was  attained  until  long  after  the  full  human  estate  had  been 
reached  and  man  had  advanced  far  into  the  protosocial  stage.  The 
fact  that  races  still  exist  incapable  of  performing  such  an  act  of 
ratiocination  proves  that  the  inability  to  perform  it  must  have  once 
been  general. 

In  such  a  state  it  was  natural  and  necessary  that  everything 
should  be  traced  to  the  mother.  The  father  was  unknown  and  un- 
thought  of.  The  idea  of  paternity  did  not  exist.  Maternity  was 
everything.  Fertilization  and  reproduction  were  as  completely  sep- 
arated in  thought  as  they  have  been  shown  to  be  in  essence.  That 
under  such  circumstances  mother-rule  and  mother-right  should  pre- 
vail is  among  the  necessities  of  existence.  Amazonism^  matriarchy, 
and  all  the  forms  of  gynaecocracy  that  are  found  among  primitive 
peoples,  instead  of  being  anomalies  or  curiosities,  are  simply  survi- 
vals of  this  early  and  probably  very  long  stage  in  the  history  of  man 
and  society  of  which  no  other  evidence  now  exists,  but  which  is  the 
logical  and  inevitable  conclusion  that  must  follow  the  admission  of 
the  animal  origin  of  man. 

That  the  sexual  relations  of  our  most  remote  ancestors  under  such 
circumstances  should  be  what  would  now  be  called  lax,  or  even  pro- 
miscuous, is  nothing  more  than  we  should  expect,  and  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  laudable  efforts  of  certain  ethnologists  to  prove  the  contrary, 
or  at  least  to  palliate  the  supposed  humiliation  involved  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  facts  we  have,  even  among  the  relatively  advanced 
existing  races,  abundantly  establish  inductively  the  conclusion  that 
caa  alone  be  reached  deductively.  I  could  easily  fill  a  chapter  with 
the  bare  enumeration  of  these  facts,  but  they  would  be  distasteful 
reading  and  may  all  be  found  in  the  great  storehouses  of  facts  that 
hare  been  accumulated  through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  ethnog- 
raphers. Only  the  general  conclusion  from  all  these  facts  can  be 
stated  here,  and  I  prefer  to  state  it  in  the  words  of  one  who  labored 
lung  and  faithfully  in  this  field  and  who  was  not  afraid  of  any  real 
troth  to  which  the  facts  lead :  — 

Id  the  lower  grades  of  civilization,  in  the  most  primitive  human  hordes, 
thrre  ia  nuthing  yet  that  deserves  the  name  of  marriage.  It  is  by  the  hazard 
of  Dpoemity  tiiat  sexual  union s»  or  rather,  couplings,  take  place,  and  one 
iiingle  law  governs  them :  the  law  of  the  strongest.^ 

But  even  here  Letoumeau  had  in  mind  a  later  stage  than  the  one 
we  are  now  considering.  This  is  a  stage  in  which  '<  the  law  of  the 
strongest"  applies  only  in  the  sense  that  the  strongest  rival  wins 
the  prize.  It  is  the  strongest  man,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
relative  strength  of  man  and  woman.  So  long  as  woman  retains  her 
jK>wer  to  seltK^t  and  reject,  relative  male  strength  is  an  element,  but 
only  one  element  among  many.  Woman's  idea  of  male  beauty  still 
counts  in  the  balance,  and  such  moral  qualities  as  courage,  persis- 
t4*nce,  and  powers  of  persuasion  do  their  share.  Finally,  already, 
certain  mental  qualities  begin  to  tell,  especially  cunning  in  outwit- 
ting, circumventing,  and  thereby  overcoming  rivals. 

Androcracy,  —  At  some  point  quite  early  in  the  protosocial  stage  it 
began  slowly  to  dawn  upon  tlie  growing  intellect  of  man  that  a 
c*ausal  connection  existed  between  these  couplings  of  men  and 
women  and  the  birth  of  children.  It  was  this  simple  act  of  ratio- 
cination that  literally  reversed  the  whole  social  system.  For  the 
first  time  the  man  began  to  perceive  that  he,  too,  had  a  part  in  the 
continuance  of  the  race,  that  the  children  were  in  part  his,  and  not 
wholly  the  woman's.  The  idea,  however,  was  very  slow  to  take 
^M)t.  The  only  absolutely  certain  antecedent  to  the.  existence  of  a 
rl.ild  was  ttie  parturition  of  the  mother.     That  the  child  came  from 


1 "  La  Suciolofto  d*apr^  rSthnogrmpbie/'  par  Charles  Letonmeau,  3*  M.,  Paris, 
IttC*.  p.  37S. 
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her  was  something  about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  That  it 
came  in  any  manner  from  him  was  highly  problematical  to  the 
primitive  mind.  In  order  that  a  child  be  born  the  mother  must 
pass  through  the  throes  of  child-birth,  must  suffer  pangs,  must  re- 
main for  a  greater  or  less  period  prostrate  and  helpless,  as  if  the 
victim  of  disease.  This  temporary  illness  having  always  without 
exception  accompanied  the  birth  of  a  child  through  the  entire  his- 
tory of  any  horde  or  race,  became  indissolubly  associated  with  it,  so 
that  the  two  constituted  a  single  compound  conception  in  the  savage 
mind.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the  civilized  mind  that  two  such  dif- 
ferent facts  could  not  be  separated  in  thought,  but  it  is  proved  that 
they  could  not,  and  I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the  feeble 
power  of  abstraction  in  the  dawning  intellect  than  is  furnished  by 
this  fact.  The  use  of  fictions  by  savages  is  often  referred  to  as  an 
illustration  of  their  ingenuity.  Correctly  analyzed  it  simply  proves 
their  incapacity  to  separate  ideas  that  habitually  occur  together. 
Facts  that  are  habitually  associated  cannot  be  thought  of  apart  and 
independently.  When  their  separation  is  forced  upon  them  they 
invent  some  fiction  which  really  avoids  the  necessity  of  separating 
them  and  still  holds  them  together.  Illness  and  child-birth  were 
two  facts  that  had  always  been  associated,  that  in  fact  always  had 
gone  together.  The  existence  of  a  child  must  presuppose  the  tem- 
porary illness  of  the  person  that  has  the  child.  If  any  one  should 
say  to  a  man,  that  child  is  partly  yours,  he  may  be  imagined  to  re- 
ply. How  so  ?  I  have  not  been  ill.  But  when  the  causal  connection 
finally  became  generally  recognized,  and  the  parental  relation  of  the 
father  admitted,  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  claim  his  title  to  the 
offspring.  In  complete  promiscuity  where  any  one  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  might  be  the  father  of  a  child,  no  such  claim  could  be  set 
up  even  if  the  causal  connection  referred  to  was  believed  to  exist. 
But  it  may  be  supposed  tliat  even  in  the  most  primitive  hordes,  as 
among  some  of  the  anthropoid  apes  and  many  animals  less  highly 
developed,  a  certain  amount  of  monogamic  or  polygynic  pairing 
would  take  place,  so  that  the  father  could  be  certain  that  no  other 
man  could  have  had  a  share  in  the  creation  of  the  children  of  one  or 
several  women  with  whom  he  lived.  In  such  cases  the  claim  to 
paternity  would  and  no  doubt  did  naturally  arise.  But  so  firmly 
did  the  ideas  of  temporary  illness  and  child-birth  cohere  in  the  mind 
that  it  was  not  considered  an  adequate  claim  to  any  proprietary 
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title  to  the  chfld  until  this  illness  had  actually  been  gone  through 
with.  But  as  the  father  was  not  really  made  ill  by  the  birth  of  the 
child  it  was  adjudged  essential  that  he  should  feign  such  illness 
and  take  to  his  bed  for  the  prescribed  period.  Absurd  as  all  this 
may  seenii  it  is  what  actually  takes  place  even  to-day  among  a  large 
Durul)er  of  primitive  peoples  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  world. 
During  these  periods  the  man  actually  takes  the  kind  of  medicine 
that  is  given  the  woman,  asafostida,  etc  This  is  characterized  by 
Tylor  as  "the  world-wide  custom  of  the  'couvade,'  where  at  child- 
birth the  husband  undergoes  medical  treatment,  in  many  cases  being 
put  to  bed  for  days."  *  The  couvade  has  been  so  generally  treated 
by  ethnographers  and  writers  on  uncivilized  races  that  it  need  not 
U*  discussed  here  further  than  to  point  out  its  social  significance. 
Bachofen  '  came  quite  as  near  its  correct  interpretation  as  have  his 
critics  and  later  writers.  Sir  John  Lubbock  *  (Lord  Avebuiy)  gives 
the  views  of  a  number  of  authors,  most  of  which  are  highly  improb- 
able,  inclining  himself  to  connect  it  in  some  way  with  the  doctrine 
of  signatures.  It  certainly  represents  one  of  Tylor's  "  ethnogiaphic 
liurallels/'  but  he  denies  that  he  regards  it  as  "  evidence  that  the 
races  by  whom  it  is  practised  belong  to  one  variety  of  the  human 
s|iecies/'  ^  and  finally  admits  that  "  it  may  have  come  to  serve  in 
something  like  the  way  suggested  by  Bachofen,  as  a  symbol  belong- 
ing to  the  rule  of  male  kinship." '  The  fact  is  that  wherever  now 
nift  with  it  exists  chiefly  as  a  survival  from  a  remote  and  forgotten 
post,  and  like  ever3rthing  else  it  has  during  this  long  history  sur- 
rounded itaelf  with  a  mass  of  absurd  practices,  gross  su[)erstitions, 
and  extraneous  associations,  and  these  have  come  to  take  the  first 
place  in  the  savage  mind,  while  the  real  reason  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  custom  has  been  wholly  lost  from  view.  Those  who  practice 
it  are  tlierefore  the  last  persons  in  the  world  from  whom  to  expect 
a  correct  explanation  of  it.  Letourneau,  who  went  carefully  over 
the  whole  field  of  the  status  of  primitive  woman,  said  in  his  con* 
cludin;;  lecture :  — 

For  m  long  time  it  was  not  siifqiected  that  the  man  had  anything;  to  do 
wiiii  th«*  i»n»gnancy  of  the  woman.     Whon  it  Ix/gan  to  be  susik^oUmI  the 

» ••  Primitive  Culture."  by  Edw&nl  B.  Tylor,  London,  1871,  Vol.  I,  p.  7G. 
>  "ItmM  MatterrM-bt/'  Stottffart,  IHGl,  pp.  17,  2&5,  2S6. 

•  ••«>nt:»n  of  nvUlzation,"  New  York   1871,  p.  12. 

•  **  RMearehas  into  th*  Early  Uistory  of  Mankind,*'  New  York,  1»7S,  p.  305  (foot- 
note). »///»rr.  p.  i.»*w. 
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ridiculous  ceremonies  of  the  couvade  were  invented  by  which  the  man,  in 
recognizing  his  paternity,  sought  also  to  draw  upon  himself,  in  part  at  least, 
the  malevolence  of  the  evil  spirits  who  watched  the  mother  during  and 
after  the  labor  of  parturition.  The  couvade  has  been  discovered  in  a  suf- 
ficient  number  of  races  and  sufficiently  often  to  justify  the  belief  that  the 
state  of  mind  that  it  reveals  was  common  to  all  peoples  at  a  certain  stage 
of  their  evolution.^ 

He  had  previously  said  that  in  Africa  ''  the  husband  sometimes 
submits  to  the  ceremony  of  the  couvade  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
bonds  of  parentage  with  the  children  of  his  wife.  ...  In  many 
[South  American]  tribes  the  practice  of  the  couvade  is  observed, 
which  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  create  paternal  filiation."  * 

One  of  the  objections  to  this  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
couvade  was  that  a  certain  tribe,  the  Mancusis,  who  practice  it,  "  so 
far  from  reckoning  the  parentage  as  having  been  transferred  to  the 
father  by  the  couvade,  are  actually  among  the  tribes  who  do  not 
reckon  kinship  on  the  father's  side,  the  child  belonging  to  the 
mother's  clan." '  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  couvade  would 
produce  a  sudden  reversal  of  what  had  been  the  order  of  nature 
throughout  all  past  time.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  father 
expected  by  it  to  demonstrate  his  exclusive  right  to  the  ownership 
of  the  child.  It  is  forgotten  that  prior  to  the  couvade  the  father 
had  not  suspected  that  he  had  contributed  in  the  least  to  the 
creation  of  the  child.  The  object  of  the  couvade  was  solely  to 
establish  by  a  fiction  the  fact  of  paternity  or  joint  action  with  the 
mother  in  bringing  the  child  into  existence.  The  question  of  domi- 
nation or  supremacy  was  an  after  consideration.  The  couvade 
was  the  first  step  toward  fatherright  and  the  patriarchate.  Certain 
it  was  that  the  latter  could  never  have  been  attained  so  long  as 
children  were  believed  to  be  the  exclusive  creation  of  women.  So 
long  as  that  view  obtained  gynaecocracy  was  the  only  condition 
possible. 

But  the  idea  once  firmly  established  that  the  family  was  a  joint 
product  of  the  woman  and  the  man,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  important 
results  that  would  naturally  follow.    The  same  strengthening  of  the 

1 "  La  femme  k  travers  les  ftges.  Le^on  de  cloture  d*un  coars  sur  la  condition  des 
femmes  dans  les  di verses  races/'  par  Charles  LetourneaOi  Bevue  de  V^coU  d*At^ 
thropologie  de  Pari*,  onzi^me  ann^,  Vol.  IX,  septembre,  1901,  pp.  273-290.  See 
p.  280. 

3  •'  La  Sociologie  d'apr^  I'Ethnographie/'  3«  ^.,  Paris,  1892, pp.  2d4,  235. 

«  Tylor.  loc.  cit.,  p.  298. 
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reasoning  powers  that  made  the  discovery  of  paternity  possible 
worked  in  all  other  directions.  Paternity  implied  power  over 
the  child,  which  was  now  exercised  by  the  father  as  well  as  by 
the  mother.  But  it  went  much  farther.  Equal  authority  with  the 
mother  soon  lead  to  a  comparison  of  physical  strength  between  the 
sexes,  which  had  never  been  made  before  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  lion  never  compares  strength  with  the  lioness,  the  hart 
with  the  hind,  the  bull  with  the  cow,  or  the  cock  with  the  hen. 
Physical  strength  never  comes  in  question  in  the  gynsecocratic 
state.  The  female  dispenses  her  favors  according  to  her  choice,  and 
the  males  acquiesce  after  venting  their  jealousy  on  one  another. 
The  idea  of  coercing  the  female  or  extorting  her  favor  never  so 
mnch  as  occurs  to  the  male  mind.  The  virtue  of  the  female  animal 
is  absolute,  for  virtue  does  not  consist,  as  many  suppose,  in  refusal, 
but  in  selection.  It  is  refusal  of  the  unfit  and  of  all  at  improper 
times  and  places.  This  definition  of  virtue  applies  to  human  beings, 
even  the  most  civilized,  as  well  as  to  animals.  The  female  animal 
or  the  human  female  in  the  gynsecocratic  state  would  perish  before 
she  would  surrender  her  virtue. 

The  passage  from  the  gynsecocratic  to  the  androcratic  state  was 
rliaraeterized  on  the  part  of  man  by  the  loss  of  his  normal  chivalry 
and  res|iect  for  the  preferences  of  woman,  and  on  the  part  of 
woman  by  the  loss  of  her  virtue.  Both  the  time-honored  assertion 
of  autliority  by  woman  and  submission  to  it  by  man  were  abrogated. 
In  discovering  his  paternity  and  accompanying  authority  man  also 
discovered  his  power,  which  at  that  stage  meant  simply  physical 
strength.  He  began  to  learn  the  economic  value  of  woman  and  to 
eiert  his  superior  power  in  the  direction  of  exacting  not  only  favors 
but  service  from  her.  The  gynaecocratic  regime  once  broken  over 
the  steps  were  short  and  rapid  to  complete  androcracy.  The  patri- 
archate or  patriarchal  system,  in  which  the  man  assumed  complete 
supremacy,  was  the  natural  sequel  to  the  process  that  had  Ijegun. 
It  was  all  the  product  of  the  strengthening  intellect  which  refi;sed 
longer  to  be  bound  by  the  bonds  of  animal  instinct  and  broke  away 
from  the  functional  restraints  that  adaptation  had  impostHl  uiK)n 
the  sexes.  The  man  saw  that  he  was  the  master  creature,  that 
woman  was  smaller,  weaker,  less  shrewd  and  cunning  than  he,  and 
at  the  same  time  could  be  made  to  contribute  to  his  pleasure  and  his 
wants,  and  he  proceeded  to  appropriate  her  accordingly. 
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The  Subjection  of  TToman.  —  When  John  Stuart  Mill  used  thia 
expression  as  the  title  for  his  book  he  had  only  the  philosopher's 
penetration  into  a  great  truth.  He  had  comparatively  little  light 
from  anthropology  and  scarcely  any  from  biology.  Its  true  meaning, 
therefore,  as  a  phase  of  the  history  of  man,  as  something  impossible 
to  the  so-called  "  brute  creation,"  and  as  a  pure  product  of  human 
reason  tintempered  by  altruistic  sentiments,  was  for  the  most  part 
lost  to  him.  The  most  unfortunate  fact  in  the  history  of  human 
development  is  the  fact  that  the  rational  faculty  so  far  outstripped 
the  moral  sentiments.  This  is  really  because  moral  sentiments 
require  such  a  high  degree  of  reasoning  power.  The  intuitive  rea- 
son, which  is  purely  egoistic,  is  almost  the  earliest  manifestation  of 
the  directive  agent  and  requires  only  a  low  degree  of  the  faculty  of 
reasoning.  But  sympathy  requires  a  power  of  putting  one's  self  in 
the  place  of  another,  of  representing  to  self  the  pains  of  others. 
When  this  power  is  acquired  it  causes  a  reflex  of  the  represented 
pain  to  self,  and  this  reflected  pain  felt  by  the  person  representing 
it  becomes  more  and  more  acute  and  unendurable  as  the  representar 
tion  becomes  more  vivid  and  as  the  general  organization  becomes 
more  delicate  and  refined.  This  high  degree  was  far  from  being 
attained  by  man  at  the  early  stage  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 
Vast  ages  must  elapse  before  it  is  reached  even  in  its  simplest  form. 
And  yet  the  men  of  that  time  knew  their  own  wants  and  possessed 
much  intelligence  of  ways  of  satisfying  them.  We  need  not  go 
back  to  savage  times  to  find  this  difference  between  egoistic  and 
altruistic  reason.  We  see  it  constantly  in  members  of  civilized 
society  who  are  capable  of  murdering  innocent  persons  for  a  few 
dollars  with  which  they  expect  to  gratify  a  passion  or  satisfy  some 
personal  want.  It  is  true  in  this  sense  that  the  criminal  is  a  sur- 
vival from  savagery.  Civilization  may,  indeed,  be  measured  by  the 
capacity  of  men  for  suffering  representative  pain  and  their  efforts  to 
relieve  it. 

In  our  long  and  somewhat  dreary  journey  down  the  stream  of 
time  we  have  now  reached  the  darkest  spot,  and  fain  would  I 
omit  its  description  were  this  not  to  leave  a  blank  in  the  story  and 
to  drop  out  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  for  the  gynaBCO- 
centric  theory.  But  in  recording  this  history  I  prefer  in  the  main 
to  let  others  speak.  And  first  let  us  hear  Herbert  Spencer.  This  is 
what  he  says :  — 
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In  the  histoiy  of  humanity  as  written,  the  saddest  part  concerns  the 
treatment  of  women ;  and  had  we  before  us  its  unwritten  history  we  should 
find  this  part  still  sadder.  I  say  the  saddest  part  because,  though  there 
haT«  lieen  many  things  more  conspicuously  dreadful — cannabalisni,  the 
torturings  of  prisoners,  the  sacrificings  of  victims  to  ghosts  and  gods  — 
xhesKs  have  been  but  occasional;  whereas  the  brutal  treatment  of  woman 
h^A  l)een  universal  and  constant.  If,  looking  first  at  their  state  of  subjec- 
tion among  the  semi-civilized,  we  pass  to  the  uncivilized,  and  ol>Her\'e  the 
lives  of  hardship  borne  by  nearly  all  of  them  —  if  we  then  think  what  iimHt 
have  gijne  on  among  those  still  ruder  peoples  who,  for  so  many  thousands  of 
yeank  roamed  over  the  uncultivated  Earth ;  we  shall  infer  that  the  amount 
of  suffering  which  has  been,  and  is,  borne  by  women,  is  utterly  beyond 
imagination.  .  .  .  Utter  absence  of  sympathy  made  it  inevitable  that 
women  should  suffer  from  the  egoism  of  men,  without  any  limit  save  their 
ability  to  bear  the  entailed  hardships.  Passing  this  limit,  the  ill-treatment, 
by  rendering  the  women  incapable  of  rearing  a  due  number  of  children, 
brought  about  disappearance  of  the  tribe  ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that 
multitudes  of  tribes  disappeared  from  this  cause:  leaving  behind  those  in 
which  the  ill-treatment  was  less  extreme.^ 

The  general  fidelity  of  this  picture  cannot  be  questioned,  but,  in 
the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far,  I  must  protest  against 
the  term  '< brutal''  as  characterizing  the  treatment  of  woman  by 
man.  Far  too  many  human  sins  are  attributed  to  the  brute  that 
still  lurks  in  man,  but  in  this  case  it  is  flagrantly  unjust  to  do  this, 
since,  as  has  been  seen,  no  male  brute  maltreats  the  female,  and  the 
abuse  of  females  by  males  is  an  exclusively  human  virtue. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  Si>eucer's  picture  a  little  too  dark  in 
assuming  that  this  state  of  things  must  have  been  progressively 
worse  as  we  recede  from  the  present  toward  the  past  It  may  have 
been  worse  in  some  races  at  an  earlier  date,  and  no  doubt  in  all  it 
has  lieen  bad  for  a  very  long  period,  but  if  any  race  could  be  traced 
bark  far  enough  we  should  find  it  in  its  gynax'ocratic  stage  when  the 
Women  were  not  only  well  treated,  but  themselves  meted  out  justice 
to  the  men.  All  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  last  section  are  more 
or  less  modified  survivals  of  that  stage. 

Tliat  the  abuse  of  women  by  men  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  feeble  de- 
velopment of  sympathy  is  well  stated  by  Spencer  in  an  earlier  work :  — 

The  status  of  women  among  any  people,  and  the  habitual  behavior  to 
them,  indicate  with  approximate  truth,  the  average  power  of  the  altruintic 
WQtiments;  and  the  indication  thus  yield<^l  tells  against  the  character  of 
th^  primitive  man.    Often  the  actions  of  the  stronger  sex  to  the  weuker 

I  "  PrUidples  of  Ethics,"  New  York,  181«.  Vol.  II,  pp.  335,  336  (§  428). 
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among  the  uncivilized  are  brutal ;  generally  the  weaker  are  treated  as  mere 
belongings,  without  any  regard  for  their  personal  claims;  and  even  at  bei^t 
the  conduct  towards  them  is  unsympathetic.  That  this  slavery,  often 
joined  with  cruelty,  and  always  with  indignity,  should  be  the  normal  condi> 
tion  among  savages,  accepted  as  right  not  by  men  only  but  by  women  them- 
selves, proves  that  whatever  occasional  displays  of  altruism  there  may  be, 
the  ordinary  flow  of  altruistic  feeling  is  small.^ 

To  practically  the  same  effect  Letoumeau  remarks :  — 
In  the  human  brain  ideas  of  right  and  justice,  the  sentiment  of  respect 
for  the  weak,  are  fruits  of  a  high  culture,  unknown  to  primitive  civilizations 
in  which  man,  realizing  certain  conceptions  of  Greek  mythology,  is  still  more 
than  half  beast.  Now,  throughout  the  world  woman  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  less  strong  than  her  companion;  we  must  then  expect  to  find  her  lot 
harder  in  proportion  as  the  society  of  which  she  forms  a  part  is  more  rudi- 
mentary. The  condition  of  women  may  even  furnish  a  good  criterion  of  the 
degree  of  development  of  a  people.* 

The  great  length  that  this  chapter  is  assuming  will  almost  compel 
me  to  limit  myself  to  giving  a  few  of  these  general  statements,  but 
they  are  found  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  long  recitals  of 
facts  observed  and  recorded  of  great  numbers  of  tribes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Any  attempt  to  enumerate  these  facts  would  carry 
me  much  too  far.  I  will,  therefore,  offer  only  a  few  of  the  briefer 
accounts,  which  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  subjection  of 
woman  in  the  stage  of  androcracy,  which  is  that  in  which  we  now 
find  most  of  the  lower  savages.  Thus  Lubbock  says,  quoting  in 
part  from  Eyre :  — 

In  Australia  "  little  real  affection  eirists  between  husbands  and  wives,  and 
young  men  value  a  wife  principally  for  her  services  as  a  slave ;  in  fact,  when 
asked  why  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  wives,  their  usual  reply  is,  that  they 
may  get  wood,  water,  and  food  for  them,  and  carry  whatever  property  they 
possess."  The  position  of  women  in  Australia  seems  indeed  to  be  wretched 
in  the  extreme.  They  are  treated  with  the  utmost  brutality,  beaten  and 
speared  in  the  limbs  on  the  most  trivial  provocation.  "  Few  women,"  says 
Eyre,  "  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  free  from  frightful  scars  ui)on 
the  head,  or  the  marks  of  spear-wounds  about  the  body.  I  have  seen  a 
young  woman  who,  from  the  number  of  these  marks,  appeared  to  have  been 
almost  riddled  with  spear  wounds."  If  at  all  good-looking  their  position  is, 
if  possible,  even  worse  than  otherwise.* 

1  "  Principles  of  Sociology."  Vol.  I,  New  York,  1877,  p.  78  (§  37). 

2  "  La  Sociologie  d'apr^s  I'Ethnographie,"  S*  ^d.,  Paris,  1892,  p.  168. 

«  "  Origin  of  Civilization,"  New  York,  1871,  p.  62.  Cf.  Edward  John  Eyro,  "  Jour- 
nals of  Expeditions  of  Discovery  into  Central  Australia  and  Overland  fram  Adelaide 
to  King  George*8  Sound,  in  the  Years  1840-1."  London,  1845.  Two  volumes,  8  . 
Vol.  U,  pp.  321,  322. 
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Da  Chaillu  describes  two  distressing  cases  of  the  apparently  wanton 
torture  of  women  in  Central  Africa,^  one  of  wbioh  he  succeeded  in 
relieving.  He  intimates  that  this  practice  of  torturing  women  was 
connected  with  some  detestable  superstition  among  the  natives  by 
which  women  were  suspected  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  But  how 
much  better  were  the  people  of  Europe,  and  even  of  America,  in  this 
respect,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

^ Among  the  Kaffirs,"  says  Spencer,  quoting  Shooter,  "besides 
her  domestic  duties,  the  woman  has  to  perform  all  the  hard  work ; 
she  is  her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  once  said  to  me,  — she  had  been 
bought,  he  argued,  and  must  therefore  labor."  ' 

The  complete  slavery  of  woman  to  man  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing :  '^  Of  a  Malagasy  chief  Drury  says  — '  he  had  scarcely  seated 
himself  at  his  door,  when  his  wife  came  out  crawling  on  her  hands 
and  knees  till  she  came  to  him,  and  then  licked  his  feet  ...  all  the 
women  in  the  town  saluted  their  husbands  in  the  same  manner.' "  ^ 
"  Almost  everywhere  in  Africa,"  says  Letourneau,  "  woman  is  the 
pro|>erty  (chose)  of  her  husband,  who  has  the  right  to  use  her  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  almost  always  makes  her  work  as  he  does  his 
oxen.**  *  "  In  certain  Himalayan  regions  near  the  sources  of  the 
I>jemiiab  in  Nepaul,  etc.,  the  Aryan  Hindoos  have  adopted  Thi- 
betan  polyandry.  The  women  are  for  them  a  veritable  merchandise 
which  they  buy  and  sell.  At  the  time  of  which  Fraser  writes  a 
woman  among  the  peasants  cost  from  10  to  12  rupees,  a  sum  which 
it  was  pleasant  to  receive  but  painful  to  expend.  They  also  freely 
sold  their  daughters,  and  the  brothers  of  each  family  bought  a  com- 
mon wife,  whom  they  rented  without  hesitation  to  strangers."* 

That  the  subjection  of  woman  was  due  entirely  to  her  physical  in- 
feriority to  man,  or  rather  to  that  superior  size  and  strength  which 
men  had  acquired  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  higher  animals 
through  female  selection,  seems  beyond  controversy,  the  tendency  to 
deny  and  esca|>e  it  being  inspired  wholly  by  shame  at  admitting  it. 
I  find  the  following  noble  sentiment  in  the  fragments  of  Coudorcet : 

I  *'  AdretitarM  In  the  Great  Forest  of  Eqa&torial  Africa  and  the  Country  of  the 
Dvarf*/'  by  Paul  Da  Chaillo,  Loudon,  1861,  Chapter  X,  p.  122  ;  Chapter  XII,  pp. 

s  *'  Principles  of  BocioloKJ."  Vol.  I.  p.  GST  ($  30S). 

•  Op.  Hi.  Vol.  II,  pp.  134-12S  (J  .-WTi). 

«  "  iM  Hoc*lologie  d'apr^s  I'Ethnogiaphie,**  p.  336. 

•  Op.  cU„  p.  366. 
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Among  the  advances  of  the  human  mind  most  important  for  the  general 
welfare,  we  should  number  the  entire  destruction  of  the  prejudices  which 
have  produced  between  the  sexes  an  inequality  of  rights  injurious  even  to 
the  favored  sex.  In  vain  is  it  sought  to  justify  it  by  differences  in  their 
physical  organization,  in  the  strength  of  their  intellects,  in  their  moral  sen- 
sibilities. This  inequality  has  had  no  other  origin  than  the  abuse  of  power, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  men  have  since  sought  to  excuse  it  by  sophisms.^ 

Darwin  says:  "Man  is  more  powerful  in  body  and  mind  than 
woman,  and  in  the  savage  state  he  keeps  her  in  a  far  more  abject  state 
of  bondage  than  does  the  male  of  any  other  animal ; " '  and  Spencer  re- 
marks :  "  Without  implying  that  savage  men  are  morally  inferior  to 
savage  women  (the  last  show  just  as  much  cruelty  as  the  first  where 
opportunity  allows),  it  is  clear  that  among  people  who  are  selfish  in 
extreme  degrees  the  stronger  will  ill-treat  the  weaker ;  and  that  be- 
sides other  forms  of  ill-treatment  will  be  that  of  imposing  on  them 
all  the  disagreeable  tasks  they  are  able  to  perform."^  In  New  Zea- 
land, according  to  Moerenhaut,  a  father  or  brother,  in  giving  his 
daughter  or  his  sister  to  her  future  husband,  would  say,  "  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  her,  sell  her,  kill  her,  eat  her,  you  are 
absolute  master  of  her."  *  "  Almost  at  the  origin  of  human  society 
woman  was  subjugated  by  her  companion ;  we  have  seen  her  become 
in  succession,  beast  of  burden,  slave,  minor,  subject,  held  aloof  from 
a  free  and  active  life,  often  maltreated,  oppressed,  punished  with 
fury  for  acts  that  her  male  owner  would  commit  with  impunity 
before  her  eyes."  * 

The  whole  difficulty  in  understanding  these  abuses  lies  in  the  fact 
that  civilized  men  cannot  conceive  of  a  state  in  which  no  moral  sen- 
timents exist,  no  sympathy  for  pain,  no  sense  of  justice.  And  yet 
every  day,  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world,  the  public  press 
informs  us  of  wife  beatings  that  are  scarcely  less  horrid  than  those 
of  savages,  and  these  would  of  course  be  far  more  common  and 
shocking  but  for  the  restraints  of  law  and  police  regulation.  At  the 
stage  in  the  history  of  any  race  at  which  the  transition  from  gynse- 

1 "  Tableau  Historique  des  Progr^s  del'Esprit  Humain/'  Biblioth^que  Po8itivist«, 
Paris,  1900,  pp.  180-181. 

2  **  Descent  of  Man,»*  Vol.  H,  p.  355. 

«  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  Vol.  IH,  p.  343  (§  730) . 

*  *'  Voyages  aux  isles  du  Grand  Oc<?an,*'  par  J.  A.  Moerenhaut,  Paris,  1837,  Vol.  II, 
p.  69.  These  are  the  closing  words  of  a  set  speech  delivering  the  woman  to  the  man, 
which  may  not  be  varied,  and  which  corresponds  to  that  of  a  modem  marriage 
ceremony. 

»  Letoumeau,  Bev.  Ecole  cTAnthrop.  de  Paris,  Vol.  IX,  p.  288. 
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coeiacj  to  androcracy  took  place,  and  for  a  long  period  afterward,  all 
mien  were  morally  below  the  level  of  the  basest  wife-beater  of  modern 
society,  at  a  state  in  which  the  first  spark  of  sympathy  for  suffering 
in  others  had  not  yet  been  kindled.  It  was  this  manner  of  man, 
jiist  coming  to  consciousness  through  the  dawn  of  a  purely  egoistic 
intellect,  who,  suddenly  as  it  were,  discovered  that  the  physically 
inferior  being  who  had,  without  his  knowledge,  endowed  him  with 
hiii  su|)eriorily,  was  in  his  power  and  could  be  made  to  serve  him. 
Hence  the  subjection  of  woman. 

TTie  Family.  —  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  family  with  the 
most  unreserved  respect.  Comte,  who  knew  scarce  anything  of 
primitive  man,  and  whose  own  family  affairs  were  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  made  it  the  unit  and  the  bulwark  of  society.  In  this  he 
has  been  followed  by  many  sociologists,  and  most  of  those  who  pre- 
fer some  other  social  unit  still  hold  the  family  to  be  an  essential  if 
not  a  sacred  institution.  But  Comte  was  aware  that  the  word  family 
oripnally  meant  the  servants  or  slaves.^  The  philologists  have 
tnuvd  it  back  to  the  Oscan  word  famel  from  which  the  Latin /amii- 
Ima,  nlave,  also  proceeds,  but  whether  all  these  terms  have  the  same 
ro(»t  'jLsfamejtf  hunger,  signifying  dependence  for  subsistence,  is  not 
certain.  It  is  true,  however,  that  familia  was  only  rarely  and  not 
classically  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  word 
family,  i.^.,  as  including  parents  and  children.  For  this  domua  was 
UHually  employed.  But  perhaps  etymology  signifies  little  in  the 
prvM^nt  case. 

The  imiK)rtant  thing  is  to  gain  something  like  a  just  conception  of 
what  the  primitive  family  was.  Under  the  regime  of  gynsecocracy 
th»Te  could  of  course  be  no  proper  family.  The  father  was  unknown 
and  the  mother  cared  for  her  children  in  obedience  to  an  instinct 
c<immon  c<'rtainly  to  all  mammals  and  birds  and  probably  to  many 
lower  vertebrates.  With  the  beginning  of  the  rdgiuie  of  androcracy 
the  women  were  enslaved  and  both  women  and  children  became  the 
chattels  of  the  men.  The  men  still  continued  to  light  for  the 
women,  but  instead  of  thereby  seeking  to  secure  their  favor  and 
to  become  the  chosen  ones,  they  fought  for  their  possession  and 
seized  each  as  many  women  as  possible.  The  weaker  men  were,  as 
before,  condemned  to  celibacy,  and  the  women  were  subject  to  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  strong.  This  polygamous  life  made  paternity  practi- 
1  *'  Pomique  Positive/'  Vol.  II,  p.  201. 
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cally  certain,  and  Jed  direct  to  the  patriarchate  or  patriarchal  family. 
Brain  development,  among  its  other  effects,  led  to  the  invention  of 
artifices  and  devices  for  catching  game  and  fish,  and  of  weapons  for 
more  effectually  combating  rivals,  who  were  now  often  killed  and 
eaten,  the  distinction  between  war  and  the  chase  having  as  yet 
scarcely  arisen.  The  primitive  androcratic  society  was  thus  formed 
of  patriarchal  polygamous  families  and  celibate  men,  the  weaker  of 
whom  may  have  been  also  made  slaves.  All  women  were  abject 
slaves,  and  the  children  were  compelled  to  do  any  service  of  which 
they  were  capable.  The  patriarchs  had  absolute  power  over  the  per- 
sons of  all  within  their  families.  Lippert  ^  holds  that  the  invention 
of  the  first  implements  and  weapons  produced  a  true  revolution. 
The  chase  becomes  possible,  but  only  for  man  ;  woman,  embarrassed 
by  her  child,  cannot  take  part  in  it.  Man  begins  to  have  need  of  her 
to  carry  his  simple  baggage ;  he  must  therefore  maintain  her  and 
the  children.  Marriage  is  from  the  beginning  an  association  dicta^ted 
by  economic  needs.  Man,  devotiug  himself  to  the  chase,  becomes 
little  by  little  physically  superior  to  woman,  and  so  becomes  her 
master.  Of  course  Lippert  had  no  idea  of  the  real  causes  that  pro- 
duced man's  physical  superiority  to  woman,  but  this  passage  is  as 
clear  a  picture  of  the  actual  transition  as  I  find  in  the  writings  of 
anthropologists,  most  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  have  scarcely  any 
biological  equipment  for  their  work. 
Ratzenhofer  portrays  the  primitive  family  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  need  of  authority  in  this  group  makes  the  father  its  head,  and  from 
this  arises  a  new  social  phenomenon,  the  family,  as  the  union  of  both  sexes 
with  their  children  under  the  leadership  of  one  part,  with  the  moral  duty  of 
mutual  protection  and  sustentation.  The  headship  of  the  father  (excep- 
tionally in  a  few  peoples  of  the  mother)  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  the 
family.  Although  in  the  horde  with  peaceful  relations  between  man  and 
wife  a  sort  of  marital  relation  may  have  existed,  still  this  only  acquired  per- 
manence through  dominion  and  subjection  in  the  family;  only  through 
these  was  an  indissoluble  marriage  made  to  conform  to  the  innate  interests 
of  men.  But  as  the  family  bond  of  the  community  has  an  economic  basis 
{Veratilasmng)  it  lowers  (veritchlechterl)  in  general  the  position  of  women 
and  children,  sometimes  also  that  of  the  parents ;  the  stronger  father  reduces 
wife  and  children  to  the  condition  of  workers  for  him,  while  he  is  supported 
and  eventually  devotes  himself  only  to  the  chase  or  to  combating  wild  ani- 
mals.   It  may  be  said  that  this  condition  of  wife  and  children  is  the  most 

1  "  Kulturpreschichte  der  Menschheit  in  ihrem  or^nischen  Aufbaa,"  von  Julias 
Lippert,  Stuttgart,  1887.    Zwei  BRnde,  Band  I,  pp.  64  ff. 
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widespresd  of  social  phenomena.  Not  only  do  all  culture  peoples  who 
haTe  developed  the  family  from  the  community  or  the  tribe  show  from  that 
tltoff  to  the  present  this  economic  state  of  things,  but  primitive  tribes  have 
^rmdnally  brought  about  the  enslavement  of  woman,  and  without  the  aid  of 
dcher  social  influences,  have  transferred  the  labor  to  the  wife.  Not  only  the 
wife  of  the  negro,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Kirghis,  but  also  the  wife  of  the  pres- 
ent Slav  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  of  Russia,  is  the  misused  slave  of  her 
bosbaod.  and  as  the  result  of  the  effort  to  escape  labor,  we  see  the  unwhole- 
iv>me  interchange  of  wife  and  child  labor  in  the  West  European  factories, 
n  hich  would  make  greater  gains  from  the  laborer  at  the  expense  of  wife  and 
child,  while  at  the  same  time  they  lower  their  wages.^ 

And  in  another  place  he  remarks :  — 

Wbetlier  a  man  subjects  one  or  several  women  to  himself  and  treats  the 
children  as  an  addition  to  their  working  capacity,  or  whether  a  patriarchal 
community  under  the  leadership  of  the  oldest  father  devotes  itself  to  similar 
economic  ends,  or  whether  several  men  appropriate  one  woman  with  a  com- 
mon economic  object,  or  whether  finally  the  mouogamic  family  prevails 
thniogh  the  honored  relation  of  one  man  to  one  woman  —  it  remains  the 
same,  the  family  is  in  all  its  forms  an  economic  arrangement  on  the  basis  of 
the  sex  relation.* 

It  thus  appears  that,  whatever  the  family  may  be  to-day  in  civilized 
lands,  in  its  origin  it  was  simply  an  institution  for  the  more  com> 
plete  subjugation  and  enslavement  of  women  and  children,  for  the 
subversion  of  nature's  method  in  which  the  mother  is  the  queen, 
dictates  who  shall  be  fathers,  and  guards  her  offspring  by  the  instinct 
of  maternal  affection  planted  in  her  for  that  express  purpose.  The  prim- 
itive family  was  an  unnatural  androcratic  excrescence  upon  society. 

Marriage,  —  We  have  now  to  invade  another  "  sanctuary  "  only  to 
find  it,  like  the  last,  a  ''  whitened  sepulcher."  It  may  look  like  a 
^trange  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  to  place  marriage 
after  the  family,  but  if  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  that 
characterized  the  gynaecocratic  stage  cannot  be  properly  called  mar- 
riap»,  scarcely  more  can  that  stage  be  so  called  in  which  the  men 
forcibly  seize  the  women  and  make  them  their  slaves  and  concubines 
without  ceremony  or  pretence  of  consulting  their  will.  The  original 
patriarchal  family  implies  marriage  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  im- 
plied in  a  harem  of  seals  on  a  rookery  under  the  dominion  of  an 
old  bull.  Less  so,  in  fact,  for,  although  we  are  told  that  the  bull 
does  sometimes  gently  bite  his  refractory  cows,  he  never  abuses  or 

1  **  me  Boelolnfrlnrhe  Erkenntnis/*  pp.  142-143. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  230-231. 
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injures  them,  much  less  kills  and  eats  them.  That  function  is  re- 
served for  the  "  lord  of  creation,"  the  only  being  endowed  with  a 
"  moral  sense,"  made  "  in  the  image  of  his  Creator,"  and  often  after 
his  death  erected  by  his  descendants  into  a  god.  Indeed,  most  gods 
are  themselves  accredited  with  these  sublime  attributes  ! 

The  word  Tnarriage  in  the  English  language  has  three  mean- 
ings, viz. :  1,  the  mutual  voluntary  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman ; 

2,  the  act  of  union  of  a  man  to  a  woman,  or  of  a  woman  to  a  man; 

3,  the  causing  of  a  woman  to  unite  with  a  man.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  neuter  or  "  middle  "  sense,  and  the  corresponding  verb  is  reflec- 
tive in  most  other  languages.  The  other  two  meanings  are  active, 
the  second  having  an  entirely  different  verb  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages (ipouser,  etc.).  The  third  is  active  and  transitive,  and  is 
little  used,  being  more  commonly  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  giving 
in  marriage."  Even  this  is  now  more  or  less  a  matter  of  form. 
These  uses  of  the  word  marria^  represent  an  evolution,  and  the  first 
meaning  was  the  last  to  be  developed,  and  represents  the  greatest 
mutuality  and  equality  of  the  marrying  parties  that  has  been  at- 
tained. The  second  at  first  chiefly  applied  to  the  man  who  married 
the  woman  without  implying  her  consent,  and  has  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  a  woman  marrying  a 
man.  The  third,  and  now  nearly  obsolete  meaning,  was  the  only  one 
that  the  word  possessed  throughout  all  the  early  ages  of  human 
development.  The  patriarch  who  owned  all  the  women  disposed 
of  them  as  he  saw  fit.  They  were  looked  upon  by  him  as  so  much 
value,  and  if  the  oxen,  spears,  boats,  or  other  merchandise  offered 
for  a  woman  were  worth  more  to  him  than  the  woman,  he  sold 
her  for  a  price,  and  marriage  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  the 
ratification,  by  whatever  ceremony  might  prevail,  of  the  bargain 
thus  made.  In  selling  a  woman  to  a  man  her  owner  is  said  to  marry 
her  to  him,  and  such  was  primitive  marriage.  In  later  stages  and 
in  different  tribes  of  course  variations  arose  in  the  nature  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  a  great  variety  of  so-called  forms  of  marriage  has 
been  described,  but  all  of  them  wholly  ignore  the  wishes  of  the 
woman  and  constitute  so  many  different  ways  of  transferring  and 
holding  property  in  women. 

When  the  protosocial  stage  was  passed  and  wars,  conquests,  and 
social  assimilation  had  begun,  the  women  of  the  conquered  races  be- 
came the  slaves  of  the  conquerors,  and  ultimately  the  warriors  also 
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and  many  of  the  other  men.  Then  commenced  the  period  of  univer- 
sal slavery  with  tlie  qualifications  set  forth  in  Chapter  X.  The 
system  of  caste  was  no  doubt  favorable  to  woman,  since  those  of  the 
iio\>1e  classes,  whatever  their  relations  to  the  men  of  those  classes, 
w  t-re  on  a  higher  plane  than  those  of  the  lower  classes.  The  patri- 
archal 83*stem  was  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  social* 
assimilation,  and  the  principal  effect  it  had  upon  marriage  was 
t4>  diversify  forms  and,  along  with  its  other  socializing  influences, 
Mimewhat  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  woman  slavery.  Polygamy  pre- 
vailed, and  with  the  establishment  of  a  leisure  class  it  was  greatly 
strtfugthened,  the  nobility  and  ruling  class  being  secured  in  the  pos- 
session of  as  many  wives  as  they  desired.  The  enslavement  of  men 
wa«  some  relief  to  women  from  drudgery,  and  harems  were  estab- 
liidied  in  which  the  handsomest  women  were  kept  without  labor  and 
always  fresh  for  breeding  purposes  and  to  satisfy  men's  lusts. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  in  the  large  middle  class 
that  were  neither  slaves  nor  nobles,  which  carried  on  the  principal 
industrial  operations  of  the  now  developing  state  and  people,  mar- 
riage took  more  rational  forms,  becoming,  from  considerations  of 
enforced  justice,  more  frequently  monogamic,  and,  as  was  shown, 
resulting  in  the  complete  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  tw6  races. 
With  the  origin  of  the  state  and  the  establishment  of  more  and  more 
complete  codes  of  law,  marriage  was  legalized  and  regulated  and 
be<*ame  more  and  more  a  human  institution.  But  when  we  see  how 
little  advanced  marriage  was  in  Greece  and  Rome  during  what  we 
call  ^*  antiquity,"  we  may  easily  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  at 
an  earlier  date  and  among  more  backward  races.  In  Ilomer^s  day 
the  distinction  between  the  first  or  real  wife,  presumably  the  one 
who  belonged  to  the  noble  caste,  and  the  concubines,  probably  for  the 
mit^i  i>art  from  the  lower  caste,  was  clearly  drawn. 

Tli^  chsrscteruttic  feature  of  Homeric  marriage-preliminarieSi  in  perfect 
c<»o«in:iiioe  with  the  i>atriarchal  mode,  is  wife -pure  hajie.  *'  Womeu/'  i.e.^ 
courul»in'*9«,  had  values  set  u]K>n  them,  were  given  as  pn»!S  and  bought  like 
rattU*;  th«'y  w«'re  mere  slaves  and  tn*atc»d  as  such.  A  wife,  on  the  otluT 
hand,  wan  r»'^darly  sought  with  gifts,  that  Ls.  was  l)ought  in  a  more  fdrninl 
and  distinctive  way.  .  .  .  The  father's  power  was  very  great ;  to  him  the 
dau^ier  helon^e<L,  and  he  promised  and  married  her  with  no  thought  of  her 
own  feeling  in  the  matter.' 

1  **  Homeric  Society.  A  8<irioloir1cal  Study  of  the  Iliad  and  0.1yft<M>y."  by  Albrrt 
fUlIoway  Keller,  New  York,  1102,  pp.  212,  214. 
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Letourneau  says :  — 

Id  the  first  ages  of  Rome  the  wife  formed  part  of  the  family  of  her  hus- 
band only  in  the  quality  of  a  slave.  .  .  .  She  was  owned  like  any  chattel, 
for  the  virtuous  Cato  lent  his  wife  Marcia  to  his  friend  Hortensius  and  took 
her  back  on  the  death  of  that  friend.  The  Roman  husband  had  the  right 
to  beat  his  wife ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Monica,  Saint  Augus- 
tine's mother,  Roman  marriage  was  only  a  "  contract  of  servitude."  The 
wife  was  for  a  long  time  purchased,  and  marriage  per  coempt'umem  always 
existed.  If  the  betrothed  was  of  patrician  race,  the  sale  was  disguised  by 
the  ceremony  of  confarreatio,  consisting  in  partaking  with  the  future  hus- 
band, before  ten  witnesses,  of  a  cake  given  by  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  For  at 
Rome  marriage,  the  justes  noces,  long  the  sole  privilege  of  patricians,  re- 
quired religious  consecration.  But  once  married  by  coemption  or  confarrea- 
tion,  the  woman  belonged  to  her  husband,  body  and  goods ;  she  was  <*  in  his 
hands."! 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  multitudi- 
nous  forms  of  marriage,  but  down  to  comparatively  modem  times 
they  all  have  one  thing  in  common,  viz.,  the  proprietorship  of  the 
husband  in  the  wife.  So  slow  has  the  idea  of  the  wife  being  a  slave 
of  her  husband  been  in  disappearing  that  the  word  "obey"  still 
remains  in  the  marriage  ceremony  of  all  countries,  and  is  only 
stricken  out  by  a  few  emancipated  people  or  liberal  sects. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  there  existed  a  sort  of  "  ceremonial 
government,"  growing  more  and  more  "  ecclesiastical,"  t.e.,  acquiring 
more  and  more  a  religious  character,  and  by  this  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  were  greatly  modified.  This  was  what  I  have  called  the  group 
sentiment  of  safety.  Its  action  was  not  moral  in  the  sense  of  mitiga- 
ting the  abuse  of  women  by  men ;  it  was  moral  only  in  the  sense  of 
imposing  restraints  upon  tendencies  injurious  or  destructive  to  the 
race.  Among  other  such  influences  the  ones  that  chiefly  concern  us 
here  were  those  that  worked  for  the  maintenance  of  race  vigor  and 
the  prevention  of  degeneracy.  Nature,  as  has  been  seen,  constantly 
strives  to  keep  up  the  difference  of  potential,  and  the  origin  of  sex 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  devices  for  this  purpose.  Noth- 
ing further  seemed  to  be  required  in  the  animal  world  except  to  avoid 
hermaphroditism  and  secure  bisexuality.  But  among  men  forming 
themselves  into  kinship  groups,  the  tendency  to  interbreed  too 
closely  was  strong,  and  required  to  be  checked.  The  collective  wis- 
dom, or  instinct,  if  any  one  prefers,  perceived  this,  and  offset  it  in  a 

1  Letourneau, "  La  Sociologie  d'apr^  rEthnogfraphie, "  p.  371.  Cf.  De  Greef,  "  In- 
troduction  k  la  Sociologie,*'  Pt.  U,  1889,  pp.  136-140. 
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namber  of  ways.  In  the  protosocial  stage  this  was  accomplished 
chiefly  through  exogamy,  which,  as  is  well  known,  widely  prevails, 
and  although  showing  considerable  variation,  consists  essentially  in 
the  crossing  of  clans.  In  many  tribes  marriage  within  the  clan  is 
severely  punished,  often  with  death.  The  era  of  war,  conquest,  and 
TM^-v  amalgamation  inaugurated  a  system  of  cross  fertilization  on  a 
large  scale,  and  this  was  adequately  treated  in  Chapter  XI.  But  one 
o(  the  principal  consequences  that  followed  was  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  marriage  by  rape,  in  which  whole  races  engaged,  and 
women  were  sought  in  war  as  trophies,  and  were  captured  for  wives, 
thus  effectively  crossing  the  different  stocks,  and  greatly  strengthen- 
ing the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  races  involved.  Mar- 
riage by  capture  thus  became  a  system  and  was  real  for  ages  and 
over  large  parts  of  the  earth.  But  with  the  increase  and  spread  of 
I-'pulation  and  the  formation  of  states  and  peoples  it  gradually  lost 
its  serious  character  and  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  fictions  and 
ccmventiooal  symbolizations.  Survivals  of  it  persisted  far  down 
into  the  historic  period,  and  some  still  exist.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  ''  wedding  tour  "  is  a  survival  of  the  marriage  flight 
fdllowiug  wife-capture,  made  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  wife's 
relatives,  while  the  charivari  or  "homing"  typifies  the  attack  of 
the  members  of  the  wife's  clan  upon  the  pair,  who  seek  to  conceal 
themselves. 

Ethnographers  and  historians  all  tell  us  that  polygamy,  meaning 
Iiolygyny,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  prevails  and  has  prevailed  in 
^  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  and  throughout  all  time.  No  doubt  it 
has  been  the  accepted  form,  but  the  substantial  numerical  equality 
of  the  sexes  requires  the  assumption  of  a  large  amount  of  accom- 
panying male  celibacy.  Wherever  the  facts  have  been  ascertained 
DO  prevalent  form  of  marriage  has  been  able  to  prevent  the  coexist- 
ence with  it  of  a  widespread  system  of  promiscuity.  In  civilized 
crmntries  this  is  called  prostitution,  and  by  making  it  illegal  without 
being  able  to  suppress  it,  it  has  been  rendered  base  and  dangerous  to 
the  public  health.  But  if  all  countries  are  studied  it  is  found  that 
from  this  quasi-criminal  character  it  shades  off  more  and  more  into 
a  recognized  form,  if  not  of  marriage  at  least  of  sexual  union,  and 
that  it  becomes  natural  and  harmless  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
fully  tolerated  and  recognized.  It  is  certain  that  monogamy  does 
n<it  lead  to  its  abolition,  and  polygamists  insist  that  their  system  is 
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less  favorable  to  it  than  monogamy.^  As  in  civilized  countries  this 
form  of  marriage  is  not  allowed  to  result  in  propagation  it  becomes 
a  case  of  the  complete  triumph  of  feeling  over  function,  and  in  which 
feeling  is  the  sole  end,  and  is  sought  for  its  own  sake.  The  high 
group  morality,  expressing  itself  largely  through  religion,  therefore 
condemns  it.  If  function  were  the  sole  end,  and  feeling  had  no 
right  to  exist  as  an  end,  this  condemnation  would  be  altogether  just. 
But  even  this  sterile  form  of  marriage  may,  from  a  wider  standpoint, 
be  compared  with  the  wholesale  destruction  of  germs  going  on  in 
nature.  The  phylogenetic  forces  as  such  are  irrepressible,  but  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  multiplication,  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  ways  of  preventing  undue  multiplication  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  action  of  the  reproductive  forces. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  marriage  has  accomplished  its  purpose, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  exclusively  the  producing  and  protecting 
of  offspring  and  consequent  continuation  of  the  race,  although  this  of 
course  is  its  chief  function,  but  which  is  also,  to  a  large  extent  quali- 
tative, and  secures  a  degree  of  variation,  crossing,  and  mixing,  com- 
patible with  the  prevention  of  stagnation  and  degeneracy  and  with 
the  maintenance  and  increase  of  race  vigor  and  of  those  i)hy8ical 
and  psychic  qualities  that  have  contributed  to  make  the  human  race 
what  we  find  it  at  its  best. 

We  have  seen  that  at  a  certain  stage  rape  was  a  form  of  marriage^ 
and  that  it  was  based  on  the  unconscious  but  universal  sense  of  the 
advantage  of  crossing  strains,  which  is  reinforced  by  the  charm  of 
sexual  novelty,  both  of  which  motives  are  equally  products  of  the 
biological  imperative.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influence 
of  these  early  principles  into  later  stages  of  society  where  rape  has 
become  a  crime.  The  philosophy  of  rape  as  an  ethnological  phe- 
nomenon may  be  briefly  summed  up  under  the  following  heads :  — 

1  In  Utah  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  "  gentiles."  In  all  coantriea  it  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  economic  dependence  of  women.  Winiarsky  justly  remarks  {Hevue 
Philosophique,  23^  Ann^e,  mars,  1900,  p.  276)  that  **  in  regard  to  prostitution  we  have 
to  do  with  a  regular  market,  recognized  for  the  most  part  by  states,  in  which  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  virtue  exist  and  in  which  prices  fix  themselves  according 
to  the  laws  of  economic  mechanics."  What  would  happen  if  women  should  acquire 
economic  independence  it  may  be  difficult  to  predict,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  pros- 
titution would  practically  cease.  It  would  seem  that  there  would  then  exist  a  demand 
without  a  supply,  but  in  practice  there  would  only  remain  the  general  fact  that  the 
sexes  demand  each  other,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  find  ways  of 
supplying  this  mutual  demand.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  profound  revolu- 
tion in  marriage  institutions. 
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1.  The  women  of  any  race  will  freely  accept  the  men  of  a  race 
which  they  regard  as  higher  than  their  own. 

2.  The  women  of  any  race  will  vehemently  reject  the  men  of  a 
raw*  which  they  regard  as  lower  than  their  own. 

li.  The  men  of  any  race  will  greatly  prefer  the  women  of  a  race 
which  they  regard  as  higher  than  their  own. 

These  are  fundamental  and  universal  principles  of  ethnology,  and 
when  closely  analyzed  they  will  be  seen  to  be  all  the  result  of  the 
more  general  principle  which  makes  for  race  improvement.  AVhen 
a  woman  of  an  inferior  race  yields  to  a  man  of  a  superior  race  there 
is  a  sulxons(uous  motive  probably  more  powerful  than  physical  pas- 
»ion,  which  is,  indeed,  the  inspirer  of  the  physical  passion  itself  — 
the  command  of  nature  to  elevate  her  race.  When  a  woman  of  a 
sMp»*rior  race  rejects  and  spurns  the  man  of  an  inferior  race  it  is 
from  a  profound  though  unreasoned  feeling  that  to  accept  him 
would  do  something  more  than  to  disgrace  her,  that  it  would  to  that 
extent  lower  the  race  to  which  she  belongs.  And  when  the  man  of 
an  inferior  race  strives  to  periKJtuate  his  existence  through  a  woman 
of  a  8ui>erior  race,  it  is  something  more  than  mere  bestial  lust  that 
drives  him  to  such  a  dangerous  act.  It  is  the  same  unheard  but 
imi>erious  voice  of  nature  commanding  him*  at  the  risk  of  <*  lynch 
law  "  to  raise  his  race  to  a  little  higher  level. 

In  this  last  case,  therefore,  the  philosophical  student  of  races, 
however  much  he  may  deplore  anything  that  tends  to  lower  a  higher 
nw**»,  M*es  reasons  for  partially  excusing  the  "  crime,"  since,  although 
the  |K»ri)etrator  does  not  know  it,  it  is  committed  in  large  measure 
under  the  influence  of  the  biological  imi)erative.  It  may  be  coni- 
jiared  to  the  brave  conduct  of  the  male  mantis  or  male  spider  in  his 
7«-al  to  perpetuate  his  race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indignation  and 
fury  of  the  community  in  which  such  an  act  is  performed  is  to  be 
excused  in  a  measure  for  the  same  reason.  Although  the  enrai^iMl 
citizens  who  pursue,  capture,  and  "lynch"  the  offender  do  not  know 
any  more  than  their  victim  that  they  are  impelh*!  to  do  so  by  the 
biological  law  of  race  preservation,  still  it  is  this  i  ..conscious  imi)era- 
tive,  far  more  than  the  supposed  sense  of  outraged  decency,  that 
im])el8  them  to  the  performance  of  a  much  greater  and  more  sava^'o 
**  crime  "  than  the  poor  wretch  has  committed. 

Tlie  terrible  [>enalty  attached  to  the  attempt  to  raise  a  lower  race 
by  lowering  a  higher  one  renders  this  form  of  race  mixture  very 
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rare.  Fortunately  perhaps  for  the  human  species  at  large,  there  is 
a  fourth  law,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

4.  The  men  of  any  race,  in  default  of  women  of  a  higher  race, 
will  be  content  with  women  of  a  lower  race. 

The  necessary  corollary  to  all  these  laws  is  that  in  the  mixture  of 
races  the  fathers  of  the  mixed  race  abnost  always  belong  to  the 
higher  and  the  mothers  to  the  lower  component  race.  What  the 
effect  of  this  is  upon  mankind  at  large  is  matter  for  speculation. 
Whether  the  opposite  would  produce  a  better  or  a  poorer  mixture  is 
not  known.  That  it  would  be  a  very  different  one  there  is  little 
doubt.  The  difference  might  be  compared  to  that  between  a  mule 
and  a  hinny.  At  all  events  the  process  of  race  mixture  that  has 
always  gone  on  and  is  still  going  on  through  the  union  of  men  of 
superior  with  women  of  inferior  races  is  at  least  in  the  nature  of  a 
leveling  wp,  and  not  a  leveling  doum, 

Mal^  Sexual  Selection,  —  With  the  earliest  forms  of  social  assimi- 
lation through  conquest  the  lowest  point  seems  to  have  been  reached 
in  the  moral  degradation  of  man.  From  this  point  on  the  ethical  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  curve  gradually  rises,  and  the  horrors  of 
savagery  become  by  degrees  mitigated.  The  esthetic  sense  through 
which  the  female  mind  had  created  the  male  being,  including  man 
as  we  find  him,  was  not  extinguished,  it  was  simply  overwhelmed 
by  the  power  of  the  new-born  egoistic  reason  of  man,  using  the 
strength  acquired  through  female  selection  in  the  subjugation  and 
domination  of  the  innocent  and  unconscious  authoress  of  these  gifts. 
Nor  was  this  esthetic  sense  an  exclusively  female  attribute.  It  is 
an  invariable  concomitant  of  brain  development.  Beauty  is  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  sense,  and  its  effect  is  measured  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  senses  and  sensory  tracts  of  the  brain.  But  the  esthetic 
sense  is  not  intense.  It  constitutes  an  interest  of  mild  type.  By 
the  side  of  the  sexual  interest  of  the  male  in  animals  and  earliest 
man  it  is  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  make  itself  felt  The  male  there- 
fore did  not  select  or  exercise  any  choice.  All  females  were  alike 
for  the  male  animal  and  savage.  The  only  selection  that  took  place 
down  to  the  close  of  the  protosocial  stage  was  female  selection.  The 
females  alone  were  sufficiently  free  from  the  violence  of  passion  to 
compare,  deliberate,  and  discriminate.  This  they  did,  and  we  have 
seen  the  result. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  metasocial  stage  due  to  conquest  and 
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sulijugatioD,  inaugurating  the  system  of  caste  and  establishing  a 
leisure  class,  brain  development  was  greatly  accelerated  by  cross 
Itfttilization,  and  for  the  higher  classes  the  primary  sexual  wants 
were  more  than  satisfied  by  universal  polygamy  in  those  classes.    It 
is  a  sociological  law  that  as  the  lower,  more  physical  wants  are  sat- 
isfied the  higher  spiritual  wants  arise.     With  an  unlimited  supply 
uf  women  men  began  to  compare  them,  and  their  esthetic  sense  was 
sharpened  to  stimulate  their  sated  physical  sense.     Female  sexual 
selection,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision  may  be  called 
t^9pterUxiSf  had  long  ceased.      The  advent   of   androcracy  and  the 
subjection  of  woman  had  terminated  its  long  and  fruitful  reign,  and 
throughout  the  entire  protosocial  stage  of  man  physical  passion  was 
supreme.     But  now  there  comes  a  calm  in  the  long  stormy  career  of 
man,  and  a  small  number  are  placed  in  a  position  to  allow  the  spirit- 
ual forces  free  play.     In  this  way  male  sexual  selection,  which  may 
be  called  andredexis^  arose,  and  this  has  since  played  a  considerable 
role  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

I>arwin  did  not  overlook  the  phenomenon  of  male  sexual  selection. 
He  even  observed  cases  in  the  higher  animals,  and  called  special 
attention  to  the  case  of  man.  The  following  is  his  principal  allusion 
to  the  subject :  — 

There  are,  however,  exceptional  ca-ses  in  which  the  males,  instead  of  hav- 
iu^  l»e»*n  the  selected,  have  Xwen  the  selectors.  We  recognize  such  cases  by 
the  females  having  been  rendered  more  highly  ornanjente<l  than  the  males 
—  their  ornamental  characters  having  been  transmitted  exclusively  or  chiefly 
U>  tlieir  female  offspring.  One  such  case  has  l)een  descril)ed  in  the  order  to 
which  man  Iwlongs,  namely,  with  the  Rhesus  monkey.  Man  is  more  {wwer- 
ful  in  body  and  mind  than  woman,  .  .  .  therefore  it  is  not  suri>rising  that 
hr  ahoold  have  gained  the  power  of  selection.  Women  are  everywhere  con* 
•ciouaof  tiie  value  of  their  Wauty;  and  when  they  have  the  means,  they 

^The  rmriotts  kinds  of  selection  play  snch  an  important  role  in  modem  dynamic 
bktlof^y  that  they  neem  to  demand  a  special  tenninology.  The  phrases  **  natural 
trledioa/*  **artiflrial  selection,"  **  sexual  selection,*'  etc.,  besides  being  too  long  for 
convenient  nse,  are  not  all  free  from  ambiguity.  For  example,  sexual  s<*ltx'tion  does 
Dot  indicate  which  sex  does  the  selecting,  but  it  Is  generally  understood  that  by  it 
only  female  selection  Is  meant.  To  express  the  opposite  It  is  necessary  to  say,  male 
erzual  selrctlon.  It  should  lie  possible  to  designate  each  different  kind  of  sel(*ctlon 
br  a  single  word,  and  I  therefore  pmpose  the  following  terms  derive<l  from  the 
Grrrk  word  fffXc|ct,  selection,  and  an  appropriate  first  comp<inent  expressing  the 
kin«i  of  selection :  ^ 

O^n^cUxit,  natarsl  selection;  tfUcUxin,  artifirial  (intentional)  selection;  gyr^ 
tHrxit,  female  sexual  8<*le<<tion :  amlnrlexin^  niale  s«*xual  S(*le<'tion ;  ampftfcO'xis, 
mutual  sexual  selection,  as  explainc*!  I>el<iw  (p.  :VXt). 
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take  more  delight  in  decorating  tiiemselves  witii  all  sorts  of  ornaments  than 
do  men.  They  borrow  the  plumes  of  male  birds,  with  which  nature  decked 
this  sex  in  order  to  charm  the  females.  As  women  have  long  been  selected  for 
beauty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  successive  variations  should  have 
been  transmitted  in  a  limited  manner ;  and  consequently  that  women  should 
have  transmitted  their  beauty  in  a  somewhat  higher  degree  to  their  female 
than  to  their  male  offspring.  Hence  women  have  become  more  beautiful,  as 
most  persons  will  admit,  than  men.  Women,  however,  certainly  transmit 
most  of  their  characters,  including  beauty,  to  their  offspring  of  both  sexes ; 
so  that  the  continued  preference  by  the  men  of  each  race  of  the  more  attrac- 
tive women,  according  to  their  standard  of  taste,  would  tend  to  modify  in 
the  same  manner  all  the  individuals  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  race.* 

In  the  undeveloped  state  of  male  tastes  the  qualities  preferred  by 
men  are  apt  to  be  mere  monstrosities,  as  in  the  steatopygy  of  the 
Hottentot  women,^  but  even  here  it  proves  the  possibility  of  produc- 
ing secondary  sexual  characters  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male 
by  sexual  selection.  De  Candolle  is  the  only  author  I  have  noted 
who  has  signalized  the  value  of  polygyny  in  securing  female  beauty. 
He  says :  — 

Polygamy  —  which  should  be  called  polygyny  —  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  abuse  of  power.  Along  with  many  bad  effects  it  has  this  advantage 
that  the  population  of  the  wealthy  class  is  physically  improved  by  a  contin- 
ual choice  of  women  endowed  with  beauty  and  with  health.' 

Although  this  effect  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  leisure  class,  the 
nobility,  and  the  priesthood  where  this  last  is  not  celibate,  and  in 
more  advanced  and  somewhat  industrial  societies,  to  the  wealthy 
classes  generally,  still  in  polygamous  countries  it  must  be  very  great. 
Especially  the  large  seraglios  of  Oriental  Semitic  and  Aryan  peoples 
were  and  still  are  stirpicultural  nurseries  of  female  beauty.  Kings 
and  high  dignitaries  canvass  the  surrounding  countries  for  the  most 
perfectly  developed  women  to  stock  these  seraglios.  Circassian  and 
Caucasian  girls  having  the  pure  white  complexion,  small  hands,  feet, 
and  limbs,  and  perfect  pelvic  and  thoracic  development,  are  among 
those  of  whom  we  read  as  constituting  the  favored  inmates  of  these 
establishments.  If  w^e  reflect  that  this  process  had  been  going  on 
for  untold  ages,  before  the  time  of  Greek  sculpture,  we  can  readily 
understand  how  the  models  for  the  most  celebrated  statues  may 

1  "Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex,"  New  York,  1871,  Vol.  II, 
p.  355. 

2/6id.,  p.  329. 

"i  *'  Histoire  des  Sciences  et  des  SaVants,"  2»  ed.,  1885,  p.  129. 
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have  actually  existed  in  that  epoch,  requiring  scarcely  any  exercise 
of  the  sculptor's  imagination  to  reproduce  them  in  marble. 

The  fact  that  this  andreclexis  was  so  long  confined  to  a  numeri- 
cally small  class  of  mankind  accounts  for  the  great  differences  in  the 
beauty  of  women ;  and  the  fact  that  this  beauty  is  a  secondary  sex- 
ual character  renders  it  somewhat  ephemeral,  so  that  the  same  women 
who  were  beautiful  during  their  reproductive  period  are  apt  to  be- 
come ugly  during  the  latter  part  of  their  lives.  As  it  is  purely 
]>hysical,  and  mind  plays  no  part  in  its  production,  this  element  of 
durability  is  also  wanting,  and  the  quality  is  in  a  high  degree  super- 
ficial. In  fact  there  is  some  resemblance  between  the  effects  of  male 
and  of  female  sexual  selection,  as  the  former  was  described  a  few 
pages  back.  There  is  a  certain  unreality,  artificiality,  and  spurious- 
ness  about  female  as  well  as  about  male  secondary  sexual  characters. 
The  two  processes  differ,  however,  in  many  respects.  Man,  for 
examj)le,  does  not  desire  women  to  be  larger  and  stronger,  but  pre- 
fers frailty  and  a  certain  diminutiveness.  He  does  not  want  cun- 
ning nor  courage,  nor  any  sterling  mental  or  moral  qualities,  and 
therefore  woman  does  not  advance  in  these  directions.  Even  fecun- 
dity and  the  physical  development  necessary  to  render  it  successful 
are  not  specially  selected,  and  under  this  influence  woman  grows 
more  sterile  rather  than  more  fertile.  In  short,  almost  the  only 
quality  selected  is  bodily  symmetry  with  the  color  and  complexion 
that  best  conform  to  it.  The  result  is  that  if  this  were  to  go  on  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  without  the  neutralizing  and  compensating 
effect  of  other  more  normal  influences,  woman  might  ultimately  be 
reduced  to  a  helpless  parasite  upon  society,  comparable  to  the  condi-- 
tion  of  the  primitive  male  element,  and  the  cycle  might  l)e  cx)mpleted 
by  the  pHxluction*  of  coinplemental  females  corresjwnding  to  Dar- 
win's complemental  males  in  the  cirrii)eds.  There  are  certain  women 
now  in  what  is  regarded  as  high  scK'iety  who  are  even  loss  useful, 
since  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  human 
si)eries.  They  represent  what  Mr.  Veblen  culls  "vicarious  leisure" 
and  *•  vicarious  consumption,"  dt»voting  their  lives  to  **  rei>utal)le 
futility.'*  In  fact  most  leisure  class  ideas  teud  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  W(micn  of  that  class  as  us<'!ess  as  possil)l«\  In  Cliiua,  as 
is  well  known,  the  ideal  of  ftMuale  Iwauty  i-ousi^ts  in  i>niall  feet,  and 
nr>t  satistie<l  with  the  slow  procissrs  of  sfhetiou  aiitl  luMv«lity,  arti- 
ficial damps  are  put  on  at  an  early  a.;o  to  prevent  the  fei-t   fn»in 
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growing,  and  so  far  is  this  carried  that  we  are  told  that  many  women 
are  unable  to  walk. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  capricious  and  unnatural  tendencies,  male 
sexual  selection  has  been  perhaps  upon  the  whole  beneficial  in  secur- 
ing increased  physical  perfection  of  the  race,  primarily  of  women, 
a  sort  of  female  efflorescence,  but  also  in  some  degree  of  men. 

Woman  in  History,  —  The  series  of  influences  which  we  have  been 
describing  had  the  effect  to  fasten  upon  the  human  mind  the  habit 
of  thought  which  I  call  the  androcentric  world  view,  and  this  has 
persistently  climg  to  the  race  until  it  forms  to-day  the  substratum  of 
all  thought  and  action.  So  universal  is  this  attitude  that  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  real  and  fimdamental  relation  of  the  sexes  is  something 
new  to  those  who  are  able  to  see  it,  and  something  preposterous  to 
those  who  are  not.  The  idea  that  the  female  is  naturally  and  really 
the  superior  sex  seems  incredible,  and  only  the  most  liberal  and 
emancipated  minds,  possessed  of  a  large  store  of  biological  informa- 
tion, are  capable  of  realizing  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
period  woman  was  under  complete  subjection  to  man.  She  had  so 
long  been  a  mere  slave  and  drudge  that  she  had  lost  all  the  higher 
attributes  that  she  originally  possessed,  and  in  order  to  furnish  an 
excuse  for  degrading  and  abusing  her  men  had  imputed  to  her  a 
great  array  of  false  evil  qualities  that  tended  to  make  her  despise 
herself.  All  Oriental  literature,  all  the  ancient  sacred  books  and 
books  of  law,  all  the  traditional  epics,  all  the  literature  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity,  and  in  fact  all  that  was  written  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  much  of  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  teem  with  epithets,  slurs,  flings,  and  open 
condemnations  of  women  as  beings  in  some  manner  vile  and  hateful, 
often  malicious  and  evil  disposed,  and  usually  endowed  with  some 
superstitious  power  for  evil.  The  horrors  of  witchcraft  were  noth- 
ing but  the  normal  fruit  of  this  prevailing  spirit  in  the  hands  of 
superstitious  priests  of  a  miracle-based  cult.  Near  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  certain  book  appeared  entitled,  "The  Witch 
Hammer,"  which  received  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII,  and 
formed  the  companion  to  a  bull  against  witches  issued  by  him.  The 
following  is  a  sample  passage  from  this  book :  — 

The  holy  fathers  have  often  said  that  there  are  three  things  that  have  no 
moderation  in  good  or  evil  —  the  tongue^  a  priestj  and  a  woman.  Concerning 
"woman  this  is  evident.     All  ages  have  made  complaints  against  her.     The 
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wvtt  Solomon,  who  was  himself  tempted  to  idolatiy  by  woman,  has  often  in 
hiJi writings  given  the  feminine  sex  a  sad  but  true  testimonial;  and  the  holy 
Chryaostom  says:  **What  is  woman  but  an  enemy  of  friendship,  an  un- 
avoidable punishment,  a  necessary  evil,  a  natural  temptation,  a  desirable 
affliction,  a  constantly  flowing  source  of  teans  a  wicked  work  of  nature 
covered  with  a  shining  varnish?"  Already  had  the  first  woman  entered 
into  a  sort  of  compact  with  the  devil ;  should  not,  then,  her  daughters  do  it 
al«(o?  The  very  word/ipmma  (woman)  means  one  wanting  in  faith;  for  ft 
means  ***  faith  **  and  minus  **  leas.*'  Since  she  was  formed  of  a  crooked  rib, 
her  entin*  spiritual  nature  has  been  distorted  and  inclined  more  toward  sia 
than  virtue.  If  we  here  compare  the  words  of  Seneca,  **  Woman  either 
lovt*s  or  bates ;  there  is  no  third  possibility,"  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  she 
do«*ii  not  love  God  she  must  resort  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  hate  him. 
It  14  thus  clear  why  women  especially  are  addicted  to  the  practice  of  sorcery. 
Th<>  crime  of  witches  exceeds  all  others.  They  are  worse  than  the  devil,  for 
be  has  fallen  once  for  all,  and  Christ  has  not  suffered  for  him.  The  devil 
ftinm  thervfore,  only  against  the  Creator,  but  the  witch  both  against  the 
Crv-atiir  and  Redeemer.* 

The  Hebrew  Bible  myth  of  the  rib  has  been  made  a  potent  instru- 
ment for  the  subjection  of  woman.  Bossuet  in  his  <<£l^vation8  sur 
les  MvHt^ros/'  uttered  the  following  classical  note  which  has  since 
been  hurled  at  woman  on  every  possible  occasion :  — 

Lvt  women  consider  their  origin  and  not  boast  too  much  of  their 
dt'licat'v ;  let  them  remember  that  they  are  after  all  only  a  supernumerary 
b«>o^,  in  which  there  is  no  beauty  but  that  which  God  wished  to  put  into  it.^ 

A  Riling  thene  characteristic  fables  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  one  that 
has  b««n  prt*served  for  us  by  the  Bible,  and  according  to  which  woman  was 
a  »*c»ndary  creation  of  God :  she  was  forme<l  out  of  a  rib  of  man  which 
jii«tifiHA  h(>r  domination  by  him.  That  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
exaniple«i  proving  that  a  de  facto  domination  is  never  embarrassed  in  proving 
it*  ••  right."  • 

>  Tbr  ooljr  copy  of  this  work  that  I  have  Been  is  as  old  as  14Kr,  and  although  it  has 
BO  titk*  paicp,  |>lat<«or  date  of  puhlication,  it  bears  the  name  **  \fal1eiis  Maleficanim  " 
an  the  bark  nf  th#  c(ivt>r,  and  properly  b^^gins  with  the  heading  :  **  A|iol<>gia  aiictoris 
In  mall^ani  maleflcarnm.'*  This  is  prece«ie<i  by  the  text  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Inmx'ent 
Yin, '*  A<iv«*niuji  herMim/*  The  pages  are  not  numbered  and  pSMMages  can  only  l)e 
ritMl  by  th4*  idgnature  marks  at  the  bottom,  which  con.Hint  of  letten  in  alphabet iral 
opler  arrompanied  by  Arabic  numb(>R)  for  the  general  hearts  or  nibrit's.  The  above 
pa^iMjfr  (trrnn  under  the  rubric  :  '*  Sequitur  quo  a<I  ipMUi  malefiraA  demonibuK  se 
mibjicifOtibu^/*  which  is  in  nignature  C  and  in  No.  4.  It  need  not  be  quotect  in  full 
in  the  l^tin  text,  but  the  part  relating  to  the  etymology  of  the  W(»nl /em inn, 
Woman,  reail^thuii  :  **  Dicitur  enim  femina  fe,  et  miniiK.  quia  Menipcr  minoreinhab<*t 
et  *^niHt  fldem."  The  authon«hip  of  the  work  is  ascr{l)ed  to  Ilcinrich  lujttitor  and 
Jarttb  •^prenger. 

«  "  Klcraiiim*  wir  leu  My^ti^rt'S.**  V*  Remaine,  !!•  Itl^fvation.  Iji  Creation  dn 
wwNind  M*xe.     (Kuvre«i  de  Hits^iict.  Tome  quatri^Ine,  Parin,  IMI,  p.  G53* 

•  littmplowir/,  »•  Prvci.nde  S«M'iologie,'*  p.  1H2. 
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The  literature  and  thought  of  India  is  thoroughly  hostile  to 
woman.  A  large  number  of  proverbs  attest  this  widespread 
misogyny.  "Woman  is  like  a  slipper  made  to  order;  wear  it  if 
it  fits  you,  throw  it  away  if  it  does  not"  "  You  can  never  be  safe 
from  the  cunning  artifices  of  woman."  "Woman  is  like  a  snake, 
charming  as  well  as  venomous."  Hebrew  literature  breathes 
the  same  spirit,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  often  brings  the  color 
to  the  cheeks  of  a  liberal-minded  person  of  either  sex.  Arabian 
magic  is  even  worse  in  this  respect,  and  is  so  erotic  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  obtain  an  unexpurgated  text  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  matter  being  expunged 
from  all  current  editions.  The  androcentric  world  view  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  its  headquarters  in  India.  The  "  Code  o'f  Manu  " 
reflects  it  throughout  According  to  it  "  Woman  depends  during  her 
childhood  upon  her  father;  during  her  youth  upon  her  husband;  in 
her  widowhood  upon  her  sons  or  her  male  relatives;  in  default 
of  these,  upon  the  sovereign."  "She  should  always  be  in  good 
humor  and  revere  her  husband,  even  though  unfaithful,  as  a  god." 
"  If  a  widow  she  must  not  even  pronounce  the  name  of  another  man 
than  her  deceased  husband."^  The  husband  always  addressed 
his  wife  as  servant  or  slave,  while  she  must  address  him  as  master 
or  lord.  The  same  code  declares  that  "  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
feminine  sex  to  seek  to  corrupt  men,"  and  forbids  any  man  to  remain 
in  any  place  alone  with  his  sister,  his  mother,  or  his  daughter. 
Even  at  the  present  day  in  India  free  choice,  especially  of  the 
woman,  has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage,  and  parents  and  families 
arbitrarily  dispose  of  the  girls,  often  at  a  very  tender  age. 

Modern  countries  differ  somewhat  in  the  prevailing  ideas  about 
women.  No  statement  is  more  frequently  repeated  than  that  in  any 
country  the  treatment  of  women  is  a  true  measure  of  the  degree  of 
civilization.  It  may  now  be  added  to  this  that  the  treatment  of 
women  is  a  true  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  androcentric  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  any  country.  It  might  be  invidious  to  attempt 
to  classify  modern  nations  on  this  basis,  especially  as  individuals  in 
any  country  differ  so  widely  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  measure  of  civ- 
ilization or  civility  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  nations,  and  in  every 
nation  there  are  thoroughly  liberal  and  fully  civilized  individuals. 
Neither  can  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  claim  them  all, 
1  '•  Code  of  ^lanu,"  Book  V,  Ordinances,  Nos.  148,  154, 157. 
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as  we  hare  seen  in  the  noble  sayings  of  Condorcet,  who  was  probably 
the  most  civilized  man  of  his  time,  far  more  so  than  Comte  who 
uia^le  him  his  spiritual  father  but  did  not  share  his  liberality.  In 
placing  Germany  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in  this  basis  of  classifi- 
cation, therefore,  numberless  shining  exceptions  must  be  made,  and 
aivount  taken  only  of  the  general  spirit  or  public  opinion  relative  to 
wouieu  in  that  country.  The  German  attitude  toward  women  was 
(K^rhaps  tyj)ified  by  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  whom  it  is 
n-lated  as  among  his  sterling  qualities,  that  when  he  met  a  woman 
in  the  street  he  would  walk  up  to  her  with  his  cane  raised,  saying: 
'm;o  liack  into  the  house!  an  honest  woman  should  keep  indoors." 
Spencer  says :  — 

C«jnci'rning  the  claims  of  women,  as  domestically  associated  with  men, 
I  may  add  tliat  here  in  England,  and  still  more  in  America,  the  need  for 
nr^in;;  th«*ni  i»  nut  pressing.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there  is  a  converse  need. 
Hut  thfre  are  other  civilized  societies  in  which  their  claims  are  very  inade- 
quaU»lv  r«x*ogni2ed :  instance  Germany. 

To  which  he  appends  the  following  footnote :  — 

With  other  rea8r)n9  promi>ting  this  remark,  is  joined  the  remembrance  of 
a  conversation  Wtween  two  Germans  in  which,  with  contemptuous  laughter, 
tb«*y  were  describing  how,  in  England,  they  had  often  seen  on  a  Sunday  or 
oth*.*r  holiday,  an  artizan  relieving  Ins  wife  by  carrying  the  child  they  had 
ni:h  Ihera.  Their  sneers  produced  in  me  a  feeling  of  shame  —  but  not  for 
thf  artizan.' 

Germans  as  a  rule  detest  American  women  for  their  initiative  and 
boldness,  daring  to  act  and  think  indei)endently  of  their  husbands 
and  of  men  generally,  and  they  apply  to  them  the  strongest  term  of 
c(>nU*nipt  that  they  have  in  their  language  in  characterizing  them 
as  tinnnnpirt.  Woman  is  much  more  respected  in  France,  but  under 
NajHileon  and  his  code  there  was  a  recoil  toward  barbarism.  Napo- 
h*-»n  said  to  the  Council  of  State  that  "  a  husband  should  have  abso- 
lute  jw)wer  over  the  actions  of  his  wife."  In  the  "Memorial  de 
Saint'-IIel^ne '*  he  is  quoted  to  the  following  effect :  — 

Wi>nian  i**  given  to  man  to  briiifj  fortli  childn»n.  Woman  is  <nir  prop^Tty  ; 
!»*»  are  ncit  hers;  for  An*  j;iwH  us  childnMi  and  man  do«»H  not  i;ivr  any  to  lu*r. 
Sli»-  !•»  tlwn'fore  his  proi»*rty,  as  th«*  trn*  is  that  of  the  ijanlnnT.  ...  A 
»in.;l»»  woman  cannot  suffiot*  for  a  man  for  that  pnr]K>:*«».  Sh»»  cannot  bt»  his 
wif*'  i»hen  she  is  hick.     She  ci'ast's  to  W  his  wife  whm  she  can  no  lonjji'r 

Uustice  (  •  Principles  of  Kthios/'  Vol.  II),  pp.  \i\l-\iy\  (§  m). 
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give  him  children.    Man,  "whom  nature  does  not  arrest  either  by  age  or  by 
any  of  these  inconveniences,  should  therefore  have  several  wives.^ 

Only  a  part  of  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  code  Napoleon  have 
been  repealed,  but  public  opinion  in  France  is  far  in  advance  of  its 
laws,  and  judging  ftom  outward  indications,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  place  that  country,  next  to  the  United  States,  as  the  most 
highly  civilized  nation  of  the  globe.  In  this  I  am  only  uttering 
the  view  long  ago  put  forth  with  large  documentary  support  by 
Guizot. 

Throughout  the  historic  period  woman  has  suffered  from  a  con- 
sistent, systematic,  and  universal  discrimination  in  the  laws  of  all 
countries.  In  all  the  early  codes  she  was  herself  a  hereditament, 
and  when  she  ceased  to  be  a  chattel  she  was  not  allowed  to  inherit 
property,  or  was  cut  down  to  a  very  small  share  in  the  estate.  In 
this  and  many  other  ways  her  economic  dependence  has  been  made 
more  or  less  complete.  Letoumeau  ^  has  enumerated  many  of  these 
discriminating  laws,  and  we  have  only  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  law 
books  to  find  them  everywhere.  When  a  student  of  law  I  scheduled 
scores  of  them,  and  could  fill  a  dozen  pages  with  a  bare  enumeration 
of  such  as  still  form  part  of  the  common  law  of  England  as  taught 
to  law  classes  even  in  the  United  States.  All  this  is  simply  the  em- 
bodiment in  the  jurisprudence  of  nations  of  the  universal  androcen- 
tric world  view,  and  it  has  been  unquestioningly  acquiesced  in  by 
all  mankind,  including  the  women  themselves. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  woman  reflects  this  world  view,  showing 
that  it  is  older  than  the  stock  of  languages  from  which  this  word  is 
derived.  For  although  it  is  no  longer  believed  by  philologists  that 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  has  anything  to  do  with  womb,  still  it 
is  certain  that  the  last  syllable  is  the  same  as  the  German  Jfann, 
not  Menschf  and  that  the  rest  signifies  wife  or  female,  as  though 
man  were  the  original  and  woman  only  a  secondary  creation.  As 
regards  the  Latin  femina,  while  of  course  it  has  no  connection  with 
faith  or  minus,  as  stated  in  the  '*  Witch  Hammer,"  still  the  syllable 
fe  is  the  hypothetical  root  from  which,  femindity  comes,  and  the  word 
signifies  the  fertile  sex.     Primarily  no  such  conceptions  as  beauty, 

1"  Memorial  de  Sainte-HcHfene,"  Journal  de  la  vie  priv^  et  les  conversations  de 
TEmpereur  Napol^n  k  Sainte-H^bne,  par  le  Comte  de  Las  Cases,  Londres,  1828, 
Tome  II,  Quatrifeme  partie,  juin,  1816,  pp.  117-118. 

2"  La  Sociologie  d'apr^s  I'Ethnographie,"  pp.  180  fif. 
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grace,  delicacy,  and  attractiveness  are  associated  with  woman,  and 
all  notions  of  dignity,  honor,  and  worth  are  equally  wanting  from 
the  conception  of  the  female  sex.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  many 
terms  of  reproach,  such  as  tcench,  hag,  etc.,  for  which  there  are  no 
corresponding  ones  applicable  to  man. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  vast  network  of  bonds  that  have  been 
cootrived  for  holding  woman  down,  it  is  peculiar  and  significant  that 
everywhere  and  always  she  has  been  tacitly  credited  with  a  certain 
mysterious  power  in  which  the  world  has,  as  it  were,  stood  in  awe 
ami  fear.     While  perpetually  proclaiming  her  inferiority,  insignifi- 
cance, and  weakness,  it  has  by  its  precautions  virtually  recognized 
her  potential  importance  and  real  strength.     She  is  the  cause  of 
wars  and  race  hostilities.    There  are  always  powerful  female  deities. 
Minerva  is  even  made  the  goddess  of  wisdom.    Ever  and  anon  a 
great  female  personage,  real  or  fictitious,  appears,  a  Semiramis,  a 
nHO|iatra,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  a  Queen  Victoria; 
Scheherazade  with  her  thousand  and  one  tales,  Sibyls  with  their 
divinations    and   oracles.   Furies,  and    Gorgons;    and    finally  the 
wit4*he9  with  all  their  powers  for  evil.    Although  woman  is  usually 
pictured  as  bad,  still   there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  supposed 
possession  by  her  of  some  occult  power,  and  the  impression  is  con- 
stantly conveyed  that  she  must  be   strenuously  kept  down,  lest 
should  she  by  any  accident  or  remissness  chance  to  *^  get  loose,"  she 
would  certainly  do  something  dreadful. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  relied  upon  for  the  justification  of  the 
continued  subjection  of  woman  is  that,  in  addition  to  being  physi- 
cally inferior  to  man,  the  di£ferences  between  the  sexes  have  been 
widening  during  past  ages  and  are  greater  in  civilized  than  in  sav- 
age peoples.  The  investigations  of  Professor  Le  Bon  have  been 
widely  quoted  by  all  writers  on  the  general  subject.  He  found  that 
the  di£ference  between  the  respective  weight  of  the  brain  in  man 
and  woman  constantly  goes  on  increasing  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  so  that  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  brain,  and  conse- 
quently the  intelligence,  woman  becomes  more  and  more  differ- 
entiated from  man.  The  difference  which  exists  between  the  mean 
of  the  crania  of  contemporary  Parisian  men  and  that  of  contempo- 
rary Parisian  women  is  almost  double  the  difference  which  existed 
in  ancient  Egypt  Topinard  finds  the  same  to  be  true  of  the  fossil 
crania  of  prehistoric  times.    In  certain  South  American  tribes  the 
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sexes  scarcely  differ  except  in  sex  itself.^  According  to  Manouvrier, 
the  cranial  capacity  of  women  has  diminished  from  1422  cubic  centi- 
meters in  the  stone  age  to  1338  cubic  centimeters  at  the  present  day.* 
Accepting  these  statements  as  in  all  probability  correct,  what  is 
the  lesson  that  should  really  be  drawn  from  them?  Letourneau 
argues  that  the  difference  between  the  life  that  women  must  lead  in 
roving  hordes  and  bands,  doing  most  of  the  work  to  relieve  the  men 
for  hunting  and  war,  necessitated  stronger  bodies  than  modem 
civilized  life  requires  for  women.  This  is  also  doubtless  true,  and 
civilized  woman  would  quickly  succumb  to  such  hardships.  But  is 
this  an  adequate  explanation  ?  I  think  not.  "We  must  remember 
how  much  nearer  savage  man  is  to  the  gynaecocratic  stage,  in  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  woman  was  nearly  equal  in  strength 
to  man.  If  the  prehuman  or  animal  stage  saw  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  male,  the  earliest  human  stage  found  woman  unchanged 
and  in  the  full  vigor  of  her  natural  strength,  still  choosing  her  mates 
and  governing  the  life  of  the  horde.  But  with  the  advent  of  the 
androcratic  stage,  while  woman  lost  her  power  of  selection,  so  that 
man  could  develop  no  farther,  the  abuses  to  which  he  subjected  her 
soon  began  to  tell  upon  her  and  produce  degeneracy.  In  Chapter  X 
we  considered  the  effect  of  adverse  conditions  upon  man  in  general, 
and  saw  how  the  status  of  a  class  might  be  lowered  by  insufficient 
nourishment  and  undue  toil  and  exposure,  which  accounts  for  the 
superiority  of  the  ruling  and  leisure  classes.  Now  in  the  androcratic 
regime  woman  dropped  into  the  condition  of  a  subject  class  and  was 
denied  much  that  was  necessary  to  maintain  her  normal  existence. 
It  is  well  known  that  savage  women  are  usually  underfed,  that  they 
are  allowed  no  luxuries,  made  to  subsist  on  the  leavings  of  the  men 
at  whose  table  they  are  never  permitted  to  sit,  often  have  no  meat 
or  fish  when  the  men  have  these  articles,  that  they  have  little  rest, 
must  carry  wood  and  water,  drag  lodge  poles,  and  care  for  the  chil- 
dren, besides  preparing  the  meals  for  all,  that  they  are  insufficiently 
clothed  in  countries  where  clothing  is  needed,  and  that  they  are  dur- 
ing their  entire  lives  subjected  to  perpetual  hardships  and  privar 
tions.  Of  course,  as  they  bear  the  children  all  this  reacts  upon  both 
sexes,  but  in  the  long  run  it  affects  the  women  more  than  the  men 

1  References  to  the  works  and  memoirs  in  which  those  statements  occur,  as  well  as 
numerous  others  to  the  same  general  effect,  are  given  by  Durkheim,  "  De  la  Di vision 
du  Travail  Social,"  Paris,  1893,  pp.  58,  59. 

*  Revue  International  de  Sociologies  1899,  p.  005. 
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who  have  ways  of  offsetting  it,  and  in  the  course  of  generations  it 
arrests  female  development  and  stunts  the  growth  of  women. 

When  we  come  to  the  historic  period  we  have  seen  how  universal 
and  systematic  has  always  been  the  suppression  of  woman  and  her 
legal  and  social  exclusion  and  ostracism  from  everything  that  tends 
to  build  up  either  body  or  mind.  When  I  reflect  upon  it  the  wonder 
to  me  is  rather  that  woman  has  accomplished  anything  at  all.  The 
small  amount  that  she  has  been  allowed  to  use  her  mind  has  almost 
caused  it  to  be  atrophied.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  facts  enumerated  above  as  supporting  the  androcentric  theory, 
80  far  as  the  intellectual  achievements  of  women  are  concerned.  M. 
Jacques  Lourbet  in  his  "  Probl^me  des  Sexes  "  (Paris,  1900)  says  :  — 

Let  no  one  insist  longer  on  the  modest  contribution  of  woman  to  the 
creative  work  of  art  and  science.  She  sulfers  to  this  day  from  the  ostracism 
of  centuries  that  man  has  imposed  ui>on  her,  from  tlie  network  of  exclusions 
and  prohibitions  of  every  kind  in  which  she  has  been  enveloped,  and  which 
have  ended  in  producing  that  apparent  inferiority,  which  is  not  natural  but 
purely  hereditary. 

Professor  Huxley  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  relative  to  the 
failure  of  a  certain  lady  in  her  examination,  remarked:  — 

Without  seeing  any  reason  to  believe  that  women  are,  on  the  average,  so 
strong  physically,  intellectually,  or  morally,  as  men,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  obvious  fact  that  many  women  are  much  better  endowed  in  all  these 
resiM-cts  than  many  men,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
of  justice  or  public  |K)licy  a  career  which  is  oj^en  to  the  weakest  and  most 
ft>oli.sh  of  the  male  sex  should  be  forcibly  closed  to  women  of  vigor  and 
cajKicity.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lat«'Iy  about  the  i)hy»ical  disabilities 
of  women.  Some  of  these  alleged  impediments,  no  doubt,  are  really  inher- 
ent in  their  organization,  but  nine-tenths  of  them  are  artificial  —  the  pro- 
duct of  their  mo<le  of  life.  I  believe  that  nothing  would  tend  so  effwtually 
to  get  rid  of  these  creatiorw  of  idleness,  weariness,  and  that  **  over-stimula- 
tion of  the  emotioas,**  which,  in  plainer-spoken  days,  used  to  W  called  wan- 
tonness, than  a  fair  share  of  healthy  work,  directed  toward  a  definite  object, 
combined  with  an  equally  fair  share  of  healthy  play,  during  the  years  of 
adolescence ;  and  those  who  are  l)e8t  acciuainte<l  with  the  actjuirements  of 
an  average  medical  i>ractitioner,  will  find  it  hardest  to  believe  that  the  attempt 
to  reach  that  standard  Is  likely  to  prove  exhausting  to  an  onlinarily  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated  young  woman.* 

It  would  seem  that  the  treatment  that  woman  has  received  and 
still  receives  under  the  operation  of  the  androcentric  world  view  is 

I  Popular  SHrnce  Monthly,  Vol.  V,  October,  1874,  p.  764. 
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amply  sufl&cient  of  itself  to  account  for  all  the  observed  differences 
between  the  sexes  physically  and  mentally,  and  that  the  widening  of 
those  differences  during  the  historic  period  is  abundantly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  gynaecocratic  stage  persisted  far  into  the 
human  period,  during  which  women  were  the  equals  of  men  except 
in  respect  of  certain  embellishments  attending  male  eflftorescence  due 
to  prolonged  female  sexual  selection  or  gyneclexis.  When  this  was 
withdrawn  man  ceased  to  advance  and  woman  began  to  decline 
under  the  depressing  effects  of  male  abuse.  But  there  was  another 
element  that  contributed  in  the  main  to  the  same  result.  This  was 
male  sexual  selection  or  andreclexis,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
confined  to  physical  characters,  and  while  it  has  given  to  woman  all 
the  beauty  and  grace  that  she  possesses,  it  tended  rather  to  dwarf  her 
stature,  sap  her  strength,  contract  her  brain,  and  enfeeble  her  mind. 
In  these  two  principles,  the  first  dating  from  the  origin  of  the  patri- 
archate during  the  protosocial  stage,  and  the  other  dating  from  the 
origin  of  the  leisure  class  early  in  the  metasocial  stage,  and  both 
therefore  in  operation  at  least  twice  as  long,  probably  many  times 
as  long,  as  the  entire  historic  period,  we  certainly  have  a  surplus  of 
influence  bearing  on  the  deterioration  of  woman,  and  a  more  than 
adequate  cause  for  all  inferiority  ever  claimed  or  alleged  by  the 
supporters  of  the  androcentric  theory.  Indeed,  as  we  contemplate 
these  factors  the  wonder  grows  why  woman  did  not  sink  still  lower. 
The  only  possible  reason  is  that,  despite  all,  she  is  and  remains  the 
human  race. 

Tlie  Future  of  Woman.  —  This  topic  does  not  of  course  properly 
belong  to  pure  sociology  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  reduced  to  a 
scientific  prediction.  This  can  be  made  by  any  one,  and  no  one 
would  care  to  venture  into  its  details.  But  such  a  survey  as  has 
been  made  of  the  great  field  of  sex  development,  biological,  physio- 
logical, zoological,  anthropological,  and  sociological,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  suggest  to  the  enlightened  mind  the  prolongation  of  the  con- 
nected series  of  processes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  and  the 
representation  of  the  condition  that  is  likely  to  ensue  as  the  neces- 
sary result  of  such  prolongation.  A  single  glance  at  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  historic  period  compared  with  the  centuries  that 
preceded  them  shows  such  an  immense  change  in  woman's  condition 
as  to  suggest  that  the  vast  downward  curve  has  more  than  reached 
the  lowest  point,  and  that  the  ordinates  have  begun  to  shorten.    We 
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find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  great "  ricorso,"  and  the  cyclic  form 
already  clearly  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind.  Not  only  this,  but 
a  closer  scrutiny  reveals  the  fact  that  the  curve  does  not  lie  wholly 
in  the  same  plane,  and  that  the  figure  has  three  dimensions.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  a  cycle  or  circle,  but  a  spiral,  and  the  ends 
will  never  meet  and  restore  a  true  gynaecocracy.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  a  revolution  both  man  and  woman  will  find  themselves  on  a 
far  higher  plane,  and  in  a  stage  that,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may 
be  called  gynandrocratic,  a  stage  in  which  both  man  and  woman 
shall  be  free  to  rule  themselves. 

But  all  this  is  after  all  an  anticipation,  since  the  rapid  upward 
direction  of  the  curve  late  in  the  historic  period  b  wholly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  sociogenetic  forces  to  be  considered  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, and  the  full  nature  of  this  influence  cannot  be  clearly  perceived 
until  these  forces  have  been  studied  and  analyzed.  We  are  here 
only  concerned  with  the  phylogenetic  forces,  and  it  b  their  influence 
that  we  have  thus  far  sought  to  explain. 

Recapitulation.  —  It  may  be  advantageous  briefly  to  recapitulate 
this  necessarily  prolonged  survey  of  the  gynaecocentric  theory. 
Many  of  tlie  heads  are,  it  is  true,  sufficiently  self-explaining,  and 
a  glance  at  them  in  their  order  will  recall  the  steps  in  the  chain 
of  events,  but  others  are  more  obscure,  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
whole  field,  though  needless  for  some,  will  be  useful  to  others. 

First  of  all,  it  was  found  that  all  organisius,  whether  unicellular 
or  multicellular,  are  capable  not  only  of  supplying  the  waste  of  their 
substance  through  nutrition  proper,  but  also  of  that  form  of  nutri- 
tion which  goes  l>eyond  the  individual  (ultra-nutrition)  and  carries  the 
process  into  another  individual  (altro-nutrition),  and  this  is  calle<l 
rejmxlitrtion. 

In  the  second  place,  the  manifest  advantage  of  crossing  strains  and 
infusing  into  life  elements  that  come  from  outside  the  organism,  or 
even  from  a  8i)ecialized  organ  of  the  same  organism,  was  seizcni 
UjHm  by  natural  sehnrtion,  and  a  process  w:is  inaugurated  that  is 
caWed  fertilizationy  first  through  an  organ  l>elonging  to  the  organism 
itst'lf  {hermaphr(Hliti8m)f  and  then  by  the  deta<»hment  of  this  orj;an 
and  its  erection  into  an  independent,  hut  miniature  orj^anihin  wholly 
unlike  the  primary  one.  This  hist  was  at  first  parasitic  upon  the 
primary  organism,  then  complomental  to  it  and  carried  about  in 
a  sue  provided  for  the  purpose.     Its  simphvst  form  was  a  sue  fiilod 
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with  spermatozoa  in  a  liquid  or  gelatinous  medium.  Later  it  was 
endowed  with  an  ephemeral  independent  existence,  and  so  adjusted 
that  its  contained  sperm  cells  were  at  the  proper  time  brought  into 
contact  with  the  germ  cells  of  the  organism  proper.  This  fertilizing 
organ  or  miniature  sperm  sac  was  the  primitive  form  of  what  sub- 
sequently developed  into  the  male  sex,  the  female  sex  being  thd 
organism  proper,  which  remained  practically  unchanged.  The 
remaining  steps  in  the  entire  process  consisted  therefore  in  the  sub- 
sequent modification  and  creation,  as  it  were,  of  the  male  organism. 

The  development  of  a  male  organism  out  of  this  formless  sperm 
sac,  or  testicle,  was  accomplished  through  the  continuous  selection 
by  the  organism  proper,  ultimately  called  the  female,  of  such  forms, 
among  many  varying  forms  of  the  fertilizing  agent  as  best  conformed 
to  the  tastes  or  vaguely-felt  preferences  of  the  organism,  and  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  forms  from  any  part  in  the  process  of  fertiliza- 
tion. The  peculiarities  of  form  thus  selected  are  transmitted  by 
heredity  and,  while  they  do  not  affect  the  female,  they  transform 
the  male  in  harmony  with  these  preferences  of  the  female  or  organ- 
ism proper.  As  the  male  fertilizer  is  a  product  of  reproduction  by 
the  organism,  it  naturally  inherits  the  general  qualities  of  the 
organism.  The  preferences  of  the  organism  are  also  likely  to  be 
a  form  similar  to  itself.  The  organism,  or  female,  therefore,  liter- 
ally creates  the  male  in  its  own  image,  and  from  a  shapeless  sac  it 
gradually  assumes  a  definite  form  agreeing  in  general  characteristics 
with  that  of  the  original  organism.  There  is  no  other  reason  why 
the  male  should  in  the  least  resemble  the  female,  and  but  for  these 
causes  a  male  animal  might  belong  to  an  entirely  different  type  from 
the  female.  Even  as  it  is  the  resemblance  is  often  not  close  and  the 
sexes  differ  enormously. 

The  introduction  of  fertilization  in  connection  with  reproduction 
was  gradual  and  was  not  at  first  at  all  necessary  to  it  It  came  in 
at  the  outset  as  an  occasional  resort  for  infusing  new  elements  after 
a  long  series  of  generations  through  normal  reproduction.  This 
occasional  fertilization  is  called  the  alternation  of  generations.  It 
is  common  to  many  of  the  lower  organisms  and  to  all  plants,  repro- 
duction by  buds  being  the  normal  form,  and  that  by  seeds  being  the 
result  of  fertilization.  So  great  was  the  advantage  of  fertilization 
that  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  first  came  to  accompany  each  separate 
act  of  reproduction,  and  finally  became  a  condition  to  reproduction 
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itself.  From  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  in  all  the  higher  animals, 
which  are  the  ones  best  known  to  all,  the  error  arose  that  fertiliza- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  reproduction,  and  that  sex  is  necessary 
to  reproduction,  an  error  difficult  to  dislodge. 

The  male  having  been  thus  created  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  the  history  of  organic  life,  it  soon  advanced  under  the  influences 
«les<*ribed  and  began  to  assume  more  or  less  the  form  and  character 
of  the  primary  organism,  which  is  then  called  the  female.  It  lost 
its  character  of  a  formless  mass  of  sperm  cells  and  assumed  definite 
shape.  For  a  long  time  it  did  not  exist  for  itself,  but  simply  for  its 
function,  and  was  exceedingly  small,  frail,  and  ephemeral,  often  pos- 
sessing no  organs  of  nutrition  or  powers  of  self-preservation,  and 
perishing  as  soon  as  it  had  performed  its  function,  or  without  per- 
fonning  it,  if  not  selected  from  among  a  multitude  of  males.  This 
selection  of  the  best  examples  and  rejection  of  the  inferior  ones 
caoscd  the  male  to  rise  in  the  scale  and  resemble  more  and  more  the 
primary  organism,  or  female.  But  other  qualities  were  also  selected 
than  those  that  the  female  possessed.  This  was  due  to  the  early 
development  of  the  esthetic  faculty  in  the  female,  and  these  qualities 
were  in  the  nature  of  embellishments.  The  male,  therefore,  while 
approaching  the  form  and  stature  of  the  female,  began  to  differ  from 
her  in  these  esthetic  qualities.  The  result  was  that  in  the  two  high- 
e>t  classi'S  of  animals,  birds  and  mamuials,  the  male  became  in  many 
cases,  but  not  in  all,  highly  ornamental,  and  endowed  with  numerous 
])e<*uli&r  organs,  called  secondary  sexual  charactei-s.  To  further 
seIe(*tion  a  plurality  of  males  often  occurred,  and  these  became  rivals 
for  female  favor.  This  led  to  battles  among  the  males,  which  further 
derel(>|jed  the  latter,  especially  in  the  direction  of  size,  strength, 
weapons  of  offense,  and  general  fighting  capacity.  These  qualities 
were  never  used  to  force  the  female  into  submission,  but  always  and 
solely  to  gain  her  favor  and  insure  the  selection  of  the  successful 
rivals.  In  many  birds  and  mammals  these  qualities  thus  became 
gnatly  over-dfveloi)ed,  resulting  in  what  I  have  called  male  ettio- 
resccnce.  To  a  considerable  extent,  but  less  than  in  many  other 
•peciefi,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  man  possessed  this  over-dcvoloiK 
ment  of  the  male,  and  in  most  primates  the  malo  is  larger,  stronger, 
and  more  highly  ornamented  than  the  female. 

When  the  human  race  finally  appeared  through  gradual  emer- 
jr^noe  from  the  great  simian  stock,  this  difference  in  the  sexes  ex- 
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isted,  and  sexual  selection  was  still  going  on.  Primitive  woman, 
though  somewhat  smaller,  physically  weaker,  and  esthetieally 
plainer  than  man,  still  possessed  the  power  of  selection,  and  was 
mistress  of  the  kinship  group.  Neither  sex  had  any  more  idea  of 
the  connection  between  fertilization  and  reproduction  than  do  ani- 
mals, and  therefore  the  mother  alone  claimed  and  cared  for  the  off- 
spring, as  is  done  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  below  man.  So 
long  as  this  state  of  things  endured  the  race  remained  in  the  stage 
called  gynaecocracy,  or  female  rule.  That  this  was  a  very  long 
stage  is  attested  by  a  great  number  of  facts,  many  of  which  have 
been  considered. 

As  it  was  brain  development  which  alone  made  man  out  of  an 
animal  by  enabling  him  to  break  over  faunal  barriers  and  over- 
spread the  globe,  so  it  was  brain  development  that  finally  suggested 
the  causal  nexus  between  fertilization  and  reproduction,  and  led  to 
the  recognition  by  man  of  his  paternity  and  joint  proprietorship 
with  woman  in  the  offspring  of  their  loins.  This  produced  a  pro- 
found social  revolution,  overthrew  the  authority  of  woman,  de- 
stroyed her  power  of  selection,  and  finally  reduced  her  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  slave  of  the  stronger  sex,  although  that  strength 
had  been  conferred  by  her.  The  stage  of  gynsBCOcracy  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  stage  of  androcracy,  and  the  subjection  of  woman 
was  rendered  complete. 

The  patriarchate,  or  patriarchal  family,  prevailed  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  protosocial  stage,  woman  being  reduced  to  a  mere 
chattel,  bought  and  sold,  enslaved,  and  abused  beyond  any  power 
of  description.  With  the  metasocial  stage,  brought  about  by  the 
collision  of  primitive  hordes  and  by  a  general  system  of  wars 
and  conquests  resulting  in  race  amalgamation,  forms  of  marriage 
more  or  less  ceremonial  arose,  which,  though  all  in  the  nature  of 
the  transfer  of  women  for  a  consideration,  still  somewhat  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  earlier  periods,  and  resulted  in  a  general  state  of 
polygyny  among  the  upper  classes.  The  powerful  effect  of  this 
race  mixture  in  hastening  brain  development,  coupled  with  its  other 
effect  in  creating  a  leisure  class  in  which  the  physical  wants,  includ- 
ing the  sexual,  were  fully  supplied,  resulted  in  a  high  esthetic  sense 
in  man,  and  led  to  a  widespread  system  pf  male  sexual  selection,  or 
andreclexis,  through  which  the  physical  nature  of  woman  began  to 
be  modified.  .  Although  this  could  affect  only  a  comparatively  small 
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percentage  of  all  women,  it  was  sufficient  to  produce  types  of  female 
beanty,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  cause  that  woman  has  acquired  the 
quality  of  a  **  fair  sex,"  in  so  far  as  this  term  is  applicable.  The 
general  etTect  of  male  sexual  selection,  however,  was  rather  to 
diminish  than  to  increase  her  real  value,  and  to  lower  than  to  raise 
her  general  status.  It  increased  her  dependence  upon  man  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  her  power  to  labor  or  in  any  way  protect  or 
preserve  herself. 

Throughout  all  human  history  woman  has  been  powerfully  dis- 
criminated against  and  held  down  by  custom,  law,  literature,  and 
public  opinion.  All  opportunity  has  been  denied  her  to  make  any 
trial  of  her  powers  in  any  direction.  In  savagery  she  was  underfed, 
overworked,  unduly  exposed,  and  mercilessly  abused,  so  that  in  so 
far  as  these  influences  could  be  confined  to  one  sex,  they  tended  to 
stunt  her  physical  and  mental  powers.  During  later  ages  her  social 
ostracism  has  been  so  universal  and  complete  that,  whatever  powers 
she  may  have  had,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  make  any  use  of 
tbem«  and  they  have  naturally  atrophied  and  shriveled.  Only  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries  and  in  the  most  advanced  nations,  under 
the  growing  power  of  the  sociogenetio  energies  of  society,  has  some 
slight  relief  from  her  long  thraldom  been  grudgingly  and  reluctantly 
vouchsafed.  What  a  continued  and  increasing  tendency  in  this 
direction  will  accomplish  it  is  difficult  to  presage,  but  all  signs  are 
at  present  hopeful. 

Classification  of  the  Phtloqenetic  Forces 

Just  as  the  ontogenetic  forces  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
hunger^  so  the  phylogenetic  forces  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
lave.  All  social  forces  are  appetites,  and  the  two  primary  appetites 
are  the  appetite  for  food  and  the  appetite  for  sex.  We  have  seen 
how  the  latter  originated.  Reproduction,  being  only  altro-nutrition, 
i*mbodies  no  new  principle  until  the  stage  of  fertilization  is  reached, 
but  in  order  to  secure  fertilization  a  new  and  special  interest  had  to 
be  developed  strong  enough  to  impel  the  active  male  element  to 
seek  the  passive  female  organism.  This  interest  constitutes  the 
sexual  appetite,  primarily  confined  chiefly  to  the  male,  but  finally 
common  to  both  sexes,  though  always  more  intense  and  aggressive 
in  the  male.  This  apjietite  is  properly  called  love,  and  is  the  origi- 
nal form  of  all  love  except  such  forms  as,  through  pure  anibiguity 
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of  language,  belong  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  psychic 
phenomena. 

The  classification  of  the  phylogenetic  forces  must  therefore  con- 
sist in  tracing  the  progress  of  this  primary  appetitive  force  and 
observing  its  differentiation  and  specialization,  and  after  it  has 
attained  its  fullest  observed  development,  in  comparing,  analyzing, 
studying,  and  classifying  its  derivative  branches.  We  have  already 
followed  out  the  principal  events  to  which  the  phylogenetic  forces 
gave  rise  in  the  animal  world,  in  the  ancestors  of  man,  in  primitive 
man,  and  to  some  extent  in  presocial,  early  social,  and  historic  man, 
but  our  sketch  closed  almost  before  the  origin  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  main  trunk  had  been  given  off,  and  some  of  the 
important  early  ramifications  were  only  touched  upon  lightly  in 
order  to  avoid  breaking  the  main  thread  of  the  discussion.  We 
shall  now  proceed  more  synthetically  and  look  at  the  subject  from 
above  downward,  taking  man  as  we  find  him  with  the  differentiation 
in  its  present  advanced  stage,  and  shall  endeavor  to  recognize  the 
creative  products  of  the  phylogenetic  forces  and  arrange  them  in 
their  logical  rather  than  their  serial  order. 

As  a  basis  for  their  systematic  treatment  they  may  therefore  be 
named  and  arranged,  and  each  product  or  group  of  forces  treated  in 
the  order  adopted,  so  that  nothing  essential  may  be  overlooked 
or  omitted.  As  the  phylogenetic  forces  must  consist  in  different 
modes  of  manifestation  of  the  one  general  force,  love,  the  classifica- 
tion becomes  that  of  the  different  kinds  of  love,  in  so  far  as  that 
sentiment,  or  psychic  unit,  has  undergone  differentiation.  Thus 
viewed,  there  are  five  kinds  of  love  that  are  sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  separately  treated,  but  all  of  which  are  genetically  connected, 
and  all  but  one,  or  two  at  the  most,  are  derivative.  As  they  are  all 
trunks  or  branches  there  can  be  no  serial  or  lineal  order  of  arrange- 
ment, and  the  order  adopted  is  rather  convenient  than  either  genetic 
or  chronological.  The  special  reasons  for  preferring  this  order  will 
appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  sociologist  recognizes  the  five  following  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion of  the  phylogenetic  forces,  or  forms  of  love :  — 

1.  Natural  love.  4.   Maternal  love. 

2.  Komantic  love.  5.   Consanguineal  love. 

3.  Conjugal  love. 

These  will  be  treated  in  the  above  order. 
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Xatunil  Jjove,  —  Natural  love  is  the  innate  interest  created  by  tlie 
principle  of  advantage  and  implanted,  primarily  in  the  male,  to 
secure  feitilization  and  the  crossing  of  strains  and  thus  to  keep  up 
a  difference  of  potential  in  the  organic  world.  It  is  therefore  a 
ty[)ical  dynamic  principle,  such  as  those  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XI. 
It  is  the  original  form  of  all  love,  and  all  other  forms  are  deriva- 
tives of  it  It  is  the  main  trunk  of  which  the  rest  are  branches,  a 
trunk  that  may  be  called  mono|)odial  (see  supm,  p.  72),  since  no 
one  nor  all  the  branches  together  tend  to  draw  off  appreciably  from 
its  vigor,  and  it  is  still  found  in  full  strength  even  in  those  individ- 
uals, races,  and  jxioples  who  possess  the  derivative  forms  in  their 
highest  development  This  is  because  the  derivative  forms  alone 
are  powerless  to  secure  the  primary  ends  of  reproduction  and  varia- 
tion, and  however  much  a  refined  sentiment  may  deprecate  the 
necessity  it  remains,  and  seems  likely  to  remain,  a  nect»ssity. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  natural  love  is  deprecated  by 
developed  minds  is  that  it  involves  a  mechanical  adjustment 
During  the  second  or  metaphysical  stage  of  development  of  human 
thought  matter  was  held  to  be  vile  and  only  the  spiritual,  including 
mind,  was  considereil  pure.  This  conception  prevailed  far  into  the 
|x)sitive  stage;  but  science,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  positive 
world  view,  teaches  the  spirituality  of  matter,  and  is  fast  di8|K*lling 
the  false  metaj>hysical  attitude  with  regard  to  it  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  purity  of  natural  love  and  of  all  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  fertilization  will  ultimately  he  recognized  by  all  en- 
lightened minds. 

Nevertheless,  most  philosophers  have  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to 
condemn  the  only  act  by  which  the  race  can  be  preserve<l.  Kant 
says,  **In  this  act  a  man  makes  hiuiself  a  thing;  which  contradicts 
the  right  of  man  to  his  own  j>er8<m.'**  Schoi)enhauer  explains  it  by 
the  assumption  that  when  the  "young,  innocent,  human  intelhvt '* 
first  learned  of  this  great  secret  of  the  universe  it"shuddenHi  at 
its  enormity.*'*  Tolstoi  would  have  an  end  of  all  sexual  relations 
and  let  the  consequences  take  care  of  themselves!  He  insists  with 
considerable  truth  that  this  is  true  Christian  doctrine,  and  says: 

*  '•  In  «li«*v>m  Akt  marht  slrh  eln  Moniioh  M»l»»flt  lur  Raohe.wHche*  dem  Rrrhtrder 
Menvcbbelt  «ii  ii«*liierc*iifeneii  IVrmm  wl«lHnitri»iti»t."  **  MeUphy^ik  tier  Hitu-n,'*  Emt<»r 
Tliell.  §  Z\  Sumintllche  Werke.  UipiiR.  IsaH.  neunter  Tlirll.  p.  91  ;  1H«W,  VoL  VII, 
p.  77. 

«••  IHe  W«lt  aU  WJIle  und  VorsteUuiiK."  3*1  edition,  Lelpilic,  18K).  Vol.  U,  p.  6W. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  perfect  chastity,  that  Christian  ideal,  be  realized; 
what  would  happen?  We  should  find  ourselves  simply  in  accord  with 
religion,  one  of  the  dogmas  of  which  is  that  the  world  is  to  have  an  end, 
and  with  science,  which  teaches  that  the  sun  is  gradually  losing  its  heat, 
which  will  in  time  accomplish  the  extinction  of  the  human  race.^ 

A  modern  American  writer,  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  seems  to  take 
a  somewhat  similar  view  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  universal  fig-leaf ; 
the  universal  shame  and  secrecy ;  the  silent  contempt  of  thU  self 
for  that  self ;  the  disgust  of  soul  at  sense ;  the  commingled  loathing 
and  yet  doing  —  such  spontaneous  emotions  point  to  the  fact  that 
God  also  feels  that  way  too." ' 

Comte,  although  the  founder  of  the  positive  philosophy  destined 
to  dispel  all  these  unnatural  illusions  relative  to  the  essential  turpi- 
tude of  sex  relations,  had  not  himself  sufficiently  emerged  from  the 
metaphysical  stage  to  free  himself  from  their  influence,  and  he  pro- 
posed a  solution  of  his  own  of  the  vexed  problem.  The  Grand  £tre, 
Humanity,  must  not  be  rendered  mortal  by  neglect  of  reproduction, 
but  this  must  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  consistent  with  perfect 
chastity.  Hence  his  "  bold  hypothesis,"  ^  oftener  called  "  Utopia,"  * 
of  the  Virgin-Mother,  according  to  which  procreation  is  to  become  a 
function  "  exclusively  feminine,"  a  sort  of  voluntary  parthenogenesis 
which  will  reconcile  maternity  with  virginity.  Notwithstanding  the 
number  of  times  he  returns  to  the  subject,  not  only  in  this  volume, 
but  also  in  his  Testament^  and  the  somewhat  extended  discussions 
of  it,  after  reading  it  all  with  special  care,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  precise  process  that  he  proposes  to  adopt  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  primarily  one  of  artificial  self  fertilization  with  the 
cooperation  of  man  at  least  at  first ;  but  he  seems  to  suppose  that  in 
the  course  of  time,  woman,  by  concentrating  her  attention  upon  it, 
may  ultimately  succeed  in  restoring  the  long-lost  power  possessed 
by  the  lower  forms  of  life,  not  only  of  parthenogenesis,  or  lucina 
sine  concubitu,  but  of  complete  asexual  reproduction.  Needless  to 
say,  Comte  had  no  biological  training  for  such  a  task,  and  the 
"  Utopia  "  is  wholly  wild  and  unscientific.  Still  less  did  he  realize 
the  effect  that  continuous  self  fertilization  would  have  on  human 

1  **  Des  relations  entre  les  sexes."     Plaisirs  yicieux,  p.  129. 

2  "  The  Meaning  and  the  Method  of  Life.  A  Search  for  Religion  in  Biology,**  by 
George  M.  Gould,  New  York  and  London,  1893,  p.  169. 

«  "  Politique  Positive,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  68. 
*  Ibid,,  pp.  241,  276,  301,  etc. 
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progress.  It  would  be  a  return  to  the  protosocial  if  aot  to  the 
protozoan  stage.  Surely  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  natura  ncUurans 
than  to  the  erratic  dreamings  of  philosophers  who  are  guided  by 
pure  reason.  The  deeper  we  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature  the 
less  do  the  mechanical,  material,  and  physical  processes  seem  to 
difiFer  from  psychic  and  spiritual  processes,  and  all  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  the  same. 

The  same  metaphysical  state  of  mind  that  has  led  to  all  these 
absurd  attempts  to  nullify  the  phylogenetic  forces  and  to  invent 
artificial  schemes  to  avoid  nature's  ways  of  securing  the  continuance 
of  the  race,  is  responsible  also  for  the  general  tendency  to  under- 
rate and  belittle  sexual  matters  in  society,  to  keep  them  perpetually 
in  the  backg^und,  and  to  maintain  the  utmost  possible  ignorance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  reason  why 
this  method  fails  and  leads  to  such  unhappy  results  as  it  is  now 
known  to  do  is  that  it  puts  forward  a  falsehood,  viz.,  that  such 
matters  are  unimportant,  when  in  fact  they  are  the  most  vital  of 
an  the  subjects  of  human  contemplation.    As  Schopenhauer  says :  — 

When  we  consider  the  important  rdle  that  sexual  love  in  all  its  grades 
and  shades  plays,  not  only  in  drama  and  fiction  but  also  in  the  real  world, 
where,  next  to  the  love  of  life,  it  shows  itself  the  most  active  of  all  impulses, 
constantly  absorbs  half  of  the  powers  and  thoughts  of  the  more  youthful 
portion  of  mankind,  is  the  final  goal  of  almost  every  human  effort,  exerts  a 
fjstal  infloence  upon  the  most  important  events,  interrupts  the  moHt  serious 
occupations  at  every  hour,  sometimes  drives  the  greatest  heads  for  a  time 
into  delirium,  does  not  hesitate  to  disturb  the  transactions  of  statesmen  and 
the  investigations  of  savants  by  bringing  in  its  love  letters  and  locks  of  hair 
and  slipping  them  into  ministerial  portfolios  and  philosophical  manuscripts, 
plots  daily  the  most  involved  and  wicked  intrigues,  dissolves  the  most 
worthy  relations,  rends  the  strongest  bonds,  sacrifices  to  itself  sometimes 
life  or  health,  sometimes  wealth,  rank,  and  happiness,  nay,  even,  makes  the 
honorable  conscienceless,  the  faithful  traiton,  and  becomes  a  fiendish  demon 
seeking  to  pervert,  confound,  and  overthrow  all  things;  —  we  are  naturally 
moved  to  ciy  out:  Why  all  this  fiuts?  >Vhat  means  this  rush  and  roar, 
this  anguish  and  despair?  The  simple  meaning  Ls  that  every  Jack  has  his 
Jill.  But  why  should  such  a  trifle  play  so  great  a  rdle  and  continually  bring 
distarbance  and  confusion  into  the  well-regulated  life  of  man  ?  Rut  to  the 
seriotts  inquirer  the  mind  gradually  reveals  the  tnie  answer :  It  i^  not  a 
triile  with  which  we  are  dealing  here;  it  is  a  matter  whose  imfK)rtance  is 
fully  rt^ramensurate  with  the  zeal  and  eagerness  with  which  it  is  fuirsued. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  every  love  a£Fair,  whether  it  be  played  in  sock  or 
ba«kin,  is  more  important  than  any  other  purpose  in  human  life,  and 
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therefore  altogether  worthy  of  the  profound  seriousness  with  which  it  is 
prosecuted.^ 

The  power  of  natural  love  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

To  taste  amorous  pleasures  [says  Letoumeau]  was  the  great  preoccupa- 
tion and  the  great  joy  of  the  islanders  of  Tahiti  and  the  Society  Isles.  To 
vary  their  enjoyment  they  would  often  travel  from  one  island  to  another, 
and  they  conceived  the  famous  society  of  the  Areois,  of  which  a  few  words 
must  now  be  said.  Among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  the  very  ancient  ones, 
those  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  existed  a  sect  called  the  Ixcuinames,  the 
members  of  which,  in  a  country  where  the  women  were  nevertheless  required 
to  eat  apart,  feasted  and  drank  together  without  distinction  of  sex  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  promiscuity.  The  members  of  this  sect  constantly  gave  them- 
selves up  to  orgies  and  obscene  practices,  mingling  it  all  with  religious  cere- 
monies and  sacrificing  human  victims.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Areois  did, 
and  this  analogy  is  an  argument  to  be  invoked  in  favor  of  the  American 
origin  of  a  part  of  the  Polynesians. 

In  Tahiti,  in  the  Marquesas,  etc.,  the  association  of  the  Areois  had  a  reli- 
gious color.  In  many  countries  and  among  many  races  man  has  thus  placed 
his  pleasures  and  his  passions  under  the  guardianship  of  heaven.  The  soci- 
ety of  the  Areois  was  a  freemasonry  at  once  mystic  and  lascivious  (lubrique), 
under  the  patronage  of  the  god  Oro,  son  of  Taaroa,  the  Polynesian  Jehovah. 
No  one  was  admitted  into  the  fraternity  without  difficulty.  After  a  long 
noviciate,  the  candidate,  painted  red  and  yellow,  must  first  have,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  future  colleagues,  an  attack  of  religious  delirium.  In  a  second 
trial,  succeeding  the  first,  after  long  months  or  even  years,  he  would  solemnly 
swear  to  put  to  death  all  the  children  that  he  should  have.  From  this  mo- 
ment he  belonged  to  the  seventh  and  last  class  of  the  society ;  here  he  learned 
songs,  dances,  sacred  mimics,  which  formed  the  ritual  of  the  Areois.  No 
one  could  rise  through  the  grades  of  the  fraternity  except  at  the  price  of 
tests  and  new  ceremonies,  and  a  special  mode  of  tattooing  distinguished  each 
grade  of  membership. 

The  object  of  the  religious  association  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  the 
satisfaction,  without  rein  or  limit,  of  amorous  wants,  and  for  all  the  mem- 
bers infanticide  was  a  duty.  Among  the  members  of  the  society,  all  the 
women  being  common  to  all  the  men,  the  cohabitation  of  each  couple  scarcely 
lasted  more  than  two  or  three  days.  Life  was  thus  8i)ent  in  perpetual  feasts. 
They  celebrated,  they  wrestled,  they  sang ;  the  women  danced  the  amorous 
Timorodie,  The  first  duty  of  every  female  member  was  to  strangle  her  chil- 
dren at  the  moment  of  their  birth ;  if,  however,  a  new-born  child  should  live 
even  a  half-hour,  it  was  saved.  To  gain  the  right  to  keep  her  child  a  woman 
must  find  among  the  members  a  father  of  adoption ;  but  she  was  driven  out 
of  the  association  and  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  "  child-maker."  ^ 

1  •*  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,"  3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1859,  Vol.  H,  pp.  608-009. 

2  *'  La  Sociolopie,"  etc.,  pp.  6&-58.  Given  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Moerenhaut, 
"  Voyages  aux  lies  du  Grand  Oc€an,"  1837,  Vol.  I,  pp.  4W-503.  Letoumeau  omits 
certain  important  qualifications  that  Moerenhaut  makes  to  the  above. 
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There  is  no  accounting  for  what  the  untutored  reason  of  man  will 
do  if  given  free  rein,  and  the  above  is  an  example  of  the  complete 
triumph  of  feeling  over  function  aided  even  by  religious  sanction. 
And  although  it  has  usually  been  the  mission  of  religion  to  counter- 
act sufh  race^lestroying  tendencies,  the  Polynesians  are  by  no  means 
the  only  peoples  whose  religion  has  tended  in  the  contrary  direction. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  mention  the  widespread 
institution  of  a  celibate  priesthood,  which  has  robbed  the  world  of  a 
large  share  of  the  advantage  that  it  would  naturally  derive  from  the 
existence  of  a  leisure  class.  Although  not  confined  to  Christianity, 
that  s<>ct  has  extensively  practiced  this  anti-social  cult,  and  this  at  a 
time  and  place  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  it  produced  its  most 
pernicious  effects.  M.  de  {)andolle,'  and  also  Mr.  Gal  ton,'  have  suf- 
ficiently emphasized  this  truth. 

Another  indication  of  the  power  of  the  phylogenetic  forces  is  the 
great  prevalence  among  uncivilized  peoples  of  the  worship  of  the 
emblems  of  fecundity.  Here  natural  love  connects  itself  sjwntane- 
ounly  with  religion  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  great  volume  of 
religious  feeling.  This  subject  of  phallic  worship  or  phallicism, 
often  extending  to  phalloktenism,  has  a  voluminous  literature,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  symbols  in  stone,  in  bronze,  and  even  in 
g»)ld,  have  been  found,  some  of  which  have  found  their  way  into 
arehirological  museums.  Japanese  relics  of  this  cult,  now  abandoned 
in  tliat  country,  are  very  abundant,  and  Dr.  Edmund  Buckley  not 
lonj;  since  compiled  a  somewhat  complete  list  of  them  and  prepared 
a  ui<»st  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  the  subject.'  It  is  quite 
uunorrssary  to  enter  into  this  literature  or  to  discuss  the  general 
sulijiM't  here.  It  only  concerns  us  to  i)oint  out  its  signiticance  as  a 
normal  fai-t  in  the  hi. story  of  the  race. 

It  is  difficult  for  civilized  people  to  place  themselves  in  a  position 
to  ««^*e  how  such  a  cult  naturally  arose.  The  irresistible  tendency  is 
to  IfKik  at  it  as  something  abnormal.  TVith  most  persons  the  al>- 
normal  is  that  which  differs  from  existing  and  familiar  things.  I$ut 
it  should  not  require  a  very  strong  reasoning  power  to  perceive  that 
so  iwwerful  a  motor  as  natural  love  in  a  race  that  had  not  yet  ac- 

t  "  HUtoire  dcii  Sri'^nceii  et  den  Sarantfl,"  2*  <fd.,  18H5,  pp.  140  ft, 

•  '*  ll«ndlufy  Qenias."  pp.  .Ul  ff. 

■  "  Pluimrfsiii  in  Japeo/'  a  Dissertation  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  ArU,  IJtera- 
tore,  aod  ftclrore,  of  the  Utiivornity  of  Chica^t),  by  Edmuud  Buck  ley »  Chira^o,  1k«.i5. 
Printed  bj  the  University  of  Cliicago  Press. 
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quired  any  of  the  conventional  ideas  that  now  prevail  with  regard 
to  it,  must  result  in  institutions  in  some  degree  commensurate  with 
it  in  importance.  What  they  would  be  might  be  hard  to  predict 
a  priori f  but  when  we  find  an  almost  universal  cult  based  on  that  fact 
it  is  not  more  than  we  should  naturally  expect  At  that  stage  every- 
thing tends  to  assume  a  religious  form,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
natural  than  that  this  should  do  so.  Neither  is  it  just  or  correct  to 
call  such  a  cult  base  and  sensual.  While  feeling,  no  doubt,  was  a 
prime  mover,  men  had  not  yet  learned  to  regard  this  particular  form 
of  feeling  as  lower  or  less  worthy  than  other  forms.  But  all  these 
phallic  cults  must  have  arisen  long  after  it  had  become  universally 
known  that  these  organs  are  the  seat  of  fecundity,  and  the  group 
consciousness  of  race  preservation  naturally  and  justly  clothed  them 
with  all  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  whatever  preserves  and  strengthens 
the  race.  We  can  imagine  their  ceremonies  as  largely  reflecting  this 
high  functional  sentiment  and  as  often  wholly  devoid  of  any  other 
feeling.  In  fact  there  are  none  of  the  more  advanced  religions  that 
do  not  embody  survivals  of  primitive  phallicism.  Sex  is  in  some 
way  always  interwoven  into  all  mythologies,  theogonies,  cosmogonies, 
and  religions.  Where  is  there  one  without  it  ?  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  by  scholars  that  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  the  ''fall  of 
man  "  simply  typifies  the  sexual  act,  the  "  forbidden  fruit."  That 
cosmogony  was  just  above  the  point  at  which  the  sense  of  shame  had 
come  to  form  a  part  of  the  psychic  constitution  of  man.  Adam  and 
Eve  were  naked  and  were  not  ashamed,  but  the  partaking  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  brought  shame  into  the  world. 

Buddhistic  and  Christian  asceticbm,  and,  whether  religious,  philosophic, 
or  sensualistic,  pessimism  generally,  has  represented  the  beauty  of  woman  and 
sexual  love  as  the  baiting  of  the  devil's  hook.  With  unexampled  clearness 
and  splendid  analysis  the  great  Schopenhauer  has  set  forth  this  view,  and  if 
he  had  but  put  God  in  the  place  of  his  diabolic  will  (blind,  and  yet,  illogi- 
cally  enough,  superbly,  even  fiendishly,  cunning)  the  exposition  would  have 
stood  as  a  marvel  of  physiologico-philosophic  reasoning  and  description.^ 

Haeckel,  more  rationally,  and  from  the  highest  scientific  stand- 
point, takes  us  entirely  across  the  whole  field  of  organic  life  and 
eloquently  shows  that  the  sexual  passion,  everywhere  and  always, 
has  been  the  great  life-tonic  of  the  world,  the  sublimest  and  most 
exalted  as  well  as  the  purest  and  noblest  of  impulses :  — 

1  *<  The  Meaning  and  the  Method  of  Life,"  by  George  M.  Ooold,  1S93,  p.  164. 
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If  fre  once  reflect  what  an  extraordinarily  important  rdle  the  relation  of 
Chf  two  lexes  has  played  everywhere  in  organic  nature,  in  the  kingdom  of 
pUntft,  in  animal  and  human  life ;  how  that  mutual  a£Fection  and  attraction 
of  both  aexeSf  love,  is  the  moving  cause  pf  the  most  manifold  and  remarka- 
ble |irooe«es,  uay,  one  of  the  most  important  mechanical  causes  of  the  high- 
est differentiation  of  life,  we  shall  not  be  able  too  highly  to  appreciate  this 
reference  of  love  to  its  original  source,  to  the  attractive  power  of  two  differ- 
eut  cells.     Everywhere  in  living  nature  there  flow  the  greatest  e£Fect8  from 
thi«  %nuA\  cause.    Think  only  of  the  rdle  that  the  flowers,  the  sexual  organs 
of  flowering  plants,  play  in  nature ;  or  think  of  the  array  of  wonderful  phe- 
DTKiMua  that  sexual  selection  produces  in  the  animal  world ;  think,  finally, 
of  the  weighty  significance  that  love  possesses  for  human  life :  in  every  case 
the  single,  original,  impelling  motive  is  the  union  of  two  cells;  everywhere 
it  is  this  simple  process  that  is  exerting  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  most  manifold  relations.    We  may  indeed  assert  that  no  other 
organic  process  will  bear  the  mast  remote  comi>arison  with  this  in  the  extent 
and  intensity  of  its  differentiating  effect     For,  is  not  the  Semitic  myth  of 
Ere,  who  tempted  Adam  to  partake  of  **  knowledge,*'  and  is  not  the  old  Greek 
le^i-nd  of  Paris  and  Helen,  and  are  not  so  many  other  classic  fictions,  merely 
the  fwietic  expressions  of  the  immeasurable  influence  which  love  and  sexual 
■eWlion«  which  depends  upon  it,  have,  since  the  differentiation  of  the  two 
sexei,  exerted  upon  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  world?     All  other 
|iai«ions  that  surge  through  the  human  breast  are  far  less  potent  in  their 
mmbined  effect  than  the  passion  of  love  which  inflames  the  senses  and 
mocks  tlie  intellect    On  the  one  hand  we  should  gratefully  honor  love  as 
tilt*  Miurce  of  the  most  glorious  works  of  art,  the  loftiest  creations  of  poetry, 
of  sculpture,  painting,  and  masic ;  we  should  recognize  in  it  the  most  |)ower- 
ful  factor  in  human  morals,  the  basis  of  family  life  and  of  the  development 
of  the  state.    On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  fear  in  it  the  devouring  flame 
which  drives  the  unfortunate  to  destruction,  and  which  has  caused  more  soi^ 
row,  vice,  and  crime  than  all  the  other  evils  of  the  human  race  combined. 
So  wonderful  is  love  and  so  infinitely  important  is  its  influence  ujxm  tlie 
foul  life,  o|ton  the  most  varied  functions  of  the  nervous  s^'stem,  that  here, 
mor»!  than  anywhere  else,  the  '*  supernatural  "  effects  seem  to  baffle  all  natu- 
ral explanation.     And  yet,  despite  all,  comparative  biology  and  the  hihtory 
of  organic  development  clearly  and  unequivocally  lead  us  back  to  the  sim- 
plest source  of  love,  to  the  affinities  of  two  different  cells:  sperm  cell  and 
ff^rm  celL^ 

Tonimenting  upon  this  remarkable  passage  in  Ilaeckcrs  "  Anthro- 
|»*>jCOiiie"  at  the  time  that  the  first  German  edition  ap|)eared,  and 
lortially  paraphrasing  parts  of  it  in  a  review  of  the  work,  I  said:  — 

^  *' Anthropoffenie,  oder  Entwickeluiii;si;i*m*hiohte  d«>s  M(>n«'lieii,*'  von  Rmiit 
Ilstf<kel  Leipzig,  1K74,  pp.  6rir»-(»7.  VierU»,  umt;eiirbeitet«>  uiid  vermehrte  AtiHu^^e, 
I^ip7ifr.  1H91.  pp.  792-793.  Very  tlit^litiy  chaiit;<'<l  in  the  fourth  edition.  The  IsAt 
\\neA  in  spaced  letters  here  rrad.  **  Wuhlventittultscha/t  z»reier  versrhicdener  ero- 
tiM-K^r  ZeUen:  Spermxelle  und  KixtlU  {En>tiahchcr  Ckemotntpismus) ." 
2o 
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From  another  point  of  view,  this  union  and  literal  blending  of  the  male 
and  female  principles  is  not  only  of  the  highest  intellectual  interest,  but  is 
calculated  to  awaken  the  most  lively  esthetic  sentiments.  Nothing  more 
poetic  or  romantic  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  human  fancy  by  all  the 
fictions  of  the  world  than  the  marvellous  reality  of  this  courtship  of  cells  t 
The  very  fountain-head  of  love  (  Urquelle  der  Liehe)  is  reached  in  the  affini- 
ties of  two  cells  !  The  ruling  passion  of  all  ages  has  its  ultimate  basis  in 
this  new-found  physiological  fact.  When  the  march  of  science  shall  have 
exposed  the  false  basis  upon  which  the  present  artificial  code  of  social  life 
rests,  and  when  the  fears  of  those  who  can  imagine  nothing  better  shall 
have  been  dispelled,  then  let  the  future  Homer  of  science  sing,  not  the 
illicit  loves  of  Paris  and  Helen,  which  whelm  great  nations  in  untimely 
ruin,  but  the  lawful  wooings  and  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  sperm-cell  and 
the  germ-cell  as  they  rush  into  that  embrace  which  annihilates  both  that  a 
great  and  advancing  race  may  not  perish  from  the  earth !  And  here  there 
is  no  fiction,  there  is  not  even  speculation.  Both  the  plot  and  the  details  of 
this  tale  belong  to  the  domain  of  established  fact,  and  rest  upon  the  most 
thorough  scientific  investigation.^ 

The  purity  and  nobility  of  natural  love  have  been  perceived  by  all 
truly  great  minds,  but  few  have  had  the  courage  to  speak  a  word  in 
favor  of  its  redemption  from  the  false  and  hypocritical  odium  that  a 
Pharisaical  world  seeks  to  cast  upon  it.  All  the  more,  then,  should 
we  prize  such  sentiments  as  the  following  from  the  noble  soul  of 
Condorcet ;  — 

Would  nature  have  lavished  upon  man  so  many  charms,  would  she  have 
enriched  him  with  so  many  sources  of  delight,  only  to  couple  with  them  dis- 
gust, shame,  and  remorse?  These  desires  which  plunge  us  into  a  voluptu- 
ous intoxication,  even  while  they  agitate  and  torment  us,  are  still  pleasures 
to  which  those  of  no  other  senses  can  be  compared ;  those  enjoyments  that 
infuse  into  all  the  organs  of  sense  separately  or  all  at  once  more  and  more 
delicious  sensations,  lead  by  degrees  to  that  instant  of  delirium  in  which  all 
our  faculties  are  absorbed  in  one  single  faculty,  that  of  tasting  pleasure ; 
those  pleasures  that  often  even  exceed  our  physical  powers  of  experiencing 
happiness,  unite  again  in  all  that  moral  sensibility  can  create  of  delight 
in  the  union  of  two  souls  abandoned  to  each  other,  all  whose  movements  are 
mutually  communicated  to  each  other,  all  sentiments  blended  and  all 
joys  doubled  in  being  shared;  finally,  what  seems  to  exceed  all  bounds 
of  felicity,  each  enjoys,  in  addition  to  his  own  and  her  own  happiness, 
the  thought  that  the  being  loved  is  experiencing  the  same  happiness,  and 

1  Haeckel's  **  Genesis  of  Man,  or  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race," 
The  Penn  Monthly,  Philadelphia,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  88,  April,  1877,  pp.  26&-284  ;  No.  89, 
May,  1877,  pp.  348-367  ;  No.  91,  July,  1877,  pp.  528-^8.  Also  revised,  combined,  and 
published  under  the  same  title  as  a  pamphlet,  with  a  preface,  Philadelphia,  1879,  M 
pages,  8°.  The  passage  above  quoted  occurs  on  pp.  355-356  of  the  Penn  Monthly 
for  May,  1877,  and  on  pp.  31-32  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to. 
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that  this  is  his  own  and  her  own  work  1  Thus  nature  has  united  for  man,  at 
one  and  the  same  instant,  to  the  delirious  pleasure  of  sense  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  delighted  soul,  and  has  lavished  upon  him  at  once  all  that  the  most 
diverse  sources  of  enjoyment  can  yield  that  is  most  intimate,  most  sweet,  and 
most  rapturous. 

But  a  eahner  joy  succeeds  this  delirium,  mingles  with  all  the  feelings,  with 
all  ideas,  and  spreads  over  the  entire  life.  A  tender,  sole,  abandoned  love, 
for  which  there  can  no  longer  exist  a  sacrifice,  arises,  feeds  on  the  memory 
of  moments  of  delight,  on  the  hope  of  their  renewal,  on  the  sweet  thought 
of  motually  owing  this  happiness  to  each  other,  of  being  capable  at  any 
mom^'nt  of  being  the  cause  the  one  for  the  other  of  pleasures  continually  re- 
newed ;  a  charm  which  no  other  form  of  bond  is  capable  of  calling  forth.^ 

That  such  a  tremendous  power  in  society  should  require  regulation 
goeA  without  saying,  but  what  are  all  marriage  systems  but  modes  of 
regulating  this  jwwer?  And  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  is 
Racon^s  aphorism  true  that  "  we  can  only  conquer  Nature  by  obey- 
ing her."'  It  can  of  course  be  controlled  according  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  Chapter  IX^  but  cannot,  any  more  than  any  other  natural 
force,  be  destroyed  or  suppressed.  It  can  only  be  directed.  But  it 
may  be  wrongly  as  well  as  rightly  directed.  It  may  be  made  to 
flow  in  dangerous  as  well  as  in  safe  channels.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  man  has  succeeded  fairly  well  in  his  attempts  to  direct  the 
phylogenetic  forces,  chiefly  through  marriage  systems,  which  have 
usoally  grown  out  of  manifest  necessities.  But  the  higher  flights  of 
the  reason,  guided  largely  by  the  fact  above  noted  that  in  the  meta- 
physiral  stage  the  sexual  act  shocks  the  pure  intellect,  on  account  of 
itA  ignorance  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  matter,  have  chiefly  aimed 
to  direct  these  forces  into  injurious  channels.  All  denials  of  their 
legitimate  claims,  and  all  schemes  for  eliminating  them  from  swiety, 
all  measures  that  tend  to  stigmatize  them  and  render  them  criminal 
in  human  law,  simply  make  them  evil  in  their  effects,  while  in  and 
of  thenisflves  they  are  good. 

Tlie  phylogcnetic  forces  are  somewhat  exceptional  in  that  they  are 
to  some  extent  subject  to  the  individual  will.  Unlike  the  onto- 
genetic forces,  their  suppression  in  the  case  of  any  particular 
individual  doi»s  not  result  in  death.      From  this  has  arisen  the  false 

>  ''TablMQ,"  etc.,  pp.  303-3(>4. 

s  *' Nr<iae  oatum  alitor  quam  paremlo  vinoitnr."  Novum  Orj^anam.  Distribu- 
tioOpfria.  *'  Works/'  Vol.  I,  New  York.  IHiH),  p.2:!7.  "Natura  .  .  .  Don  nUi  i«r<»ii<lo 
vlneiior."  Aphorism  til.  ibiti,,  p.  241.  *'  Natans  .  .  .  non  Unperatur,  nbi  parendo/' 
/'/!«/..  Apboriam  CXXIX,  p.  337. 
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idea  that  they  are  capable  of  permanent  suppression  with  impunity. 
All  who  are  competent  to  speak  upon  this  question  agree  that  this  is 
not  the  case.     On  this  point  Mr.  Spencer  remarks :  — 

Such  part  of  the  organization  as  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  ofibpring 
can  scarcely  he  left  inert  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  organization  unaffected. 
The  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  hysteria  and  chlorosis  shows  that  women, 
in  whom  the  reproductive  function  bears  a  larger  ratio  to  the  totality  of  the 
functions  than  it  does  in  men,  are  apt  to  suffer  grave  constitutional  evils 
from  that  incompleteness  of  life  which  celibacy  implies ;  grave  evils  to  which 
there  probably  correspond  smaller  and  unperceived  evils  in  numerous  cases. 
.  .  .  That  the  physiological  effects  of  a  completely  celibate  life  on  either 
sex  are  to  some  extent  injurious,  seems  an  almost  necessary  implication  of 
the  natural  conditions. 

But  whether  or  not  there  be  disagreement  on  this  point,  there  can  be 
none  respecting  the  effects  of  a  celibate  life  as  mentally  injurious.  A  large 
part  of  the  nature  —  partly  intellectual  but  chiefly  emotional — finds  its 
sphere  of  action  in  the  marital  relation,  and  afterwards  in  the  parental 
relation ;  and  if  this  sphere  be  closed,  some  of  the  higher  feelings  must 
remain  inactive  and  others  but  feebly  active.  Directly,  to  special  elements 
of  the  mind,  the  relation  established  by  marriage  is  the  normal  and  needful 
stimulus,  and  indirectly  to  all  its  elements.^ 

Still  more  plainly  speaks  Dr.  Maudsley :  — 

The  sexual  passion  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  nature,  and  as  soon 
as  it  comes  into  activity,  it  declares  its  influence  on  every  pulse  of  the 
organic  life,  revolutionizing  the  entire  nature,  conscious  and  unconscious; 
when,  therefore,  the  means  of  its  gratification  entirely  fail,  and  when  there 
is  no  vicarious  outlet  for  its  energy,  the  whole  system  feels  the  effects,  and 
exhibits  them  in  restlessness  and  irritability,  in  a  morbid  self-feeling  taking 
a  variety  of  forms.* 

The  most  common  of  these  abnormal  forms  that  the  permanent 
suppression  of  the  phylogenetic  forces  assumes  is  that  of  mysticism, 
which  is  a  sort  of  disease  due  to  sexual  cerebration.  Krafft-Ebing' 
and  Tarnowsky  *  have  studied  this  question  and  find  that  mystics 
habitually  dream  of  a  sort  of  sexual  duality,  with  God  as  the  male 
and  the  soul  as  the  female  element,  or  with  Christ  and  the  church 

1 "  Principles  of  Ethics,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  534-536  (§  231). 

2  **  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Blind,"  by  Henry  Maudsley,  London, 
1867,  pp.  203-204. 

<  "  Psychopathia  sexnalis,"  von  R.  v.  Krafft-Ebing.  I  have  only  seen  the  English 
translation  by  Charles  Gilbert  Chaddock  of  the  seventh  Carman  edition,  Phih&delphia 
and  London,  1892.    Of  this  of.  pp.  9  ff. 

^  * '  The  Sexual  Instinct  and  its  Morbid  Manifestations  from  the  donble  standpoint 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Psychiatry,"  by  B.  Tarnowsky.  Done  into  English 
now  for  the  first  time  by  W.  C.  CJostello  and  Alfred  Allinson,  Paris. 
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similarly  related,  and  that  they  continually  emphasize  these  rela- 
tiona.  Winiarsky  sums  up  the  conclusions  of  these  authors  and  of 
his  own  studies  of  the  same  subject  as  follows :  — 

Sexual  want  unsatisfied  and  arrested  is  transformed  into  a  whole  series 
of  i^ychic,  often  morbid  phenomena,  called  love.  This  takes  place  not  only 
amiinff  individuals,  but  in  entire  societies.  An  unhappy  love  affair  in  cer- 
tain iiidiTiduals  is  transformed  into  affection  for  their  f ellow-lieings :  thus 
il  i»  that  certain  women  become  sisters  of  charity;  in  others  it  is  trans- 
form<*d  into  poetry  —  it  is  thus  that  certain  poets  have  revealed  themselves ; 
—  in  others,  finally,  it  becomes  mysticism:  this  tlie  history  of  the  saints 
attests.^ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  particular  individuals  under 
tlie  influence  of  religious  or  philosophical  ideas  to  suppress  by  the 
exercise  of  the  will  the  spontaneous  demands  of  their  nature,  this 
must  always  be  confined  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  human  race, 
ami  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  no  such  considerations  can  have 
weight  or  check  the  perennial  flow  of  tlie  great  stream  of  passion 
thiit  surges  through  society.    As  Schopenhauer  says :  — 

From  these  considerations  it  is  made  clear  why  the  sexual  appetite  has 
a  rharaoter  very  different  from  every  other ;  it  is  not  only  the  strongest  but 
alj*o  specifically  of  a  more  powerful  class  than  all  the  rent.  It  is  everywhere 
tacitly  recognized  as  necessary  and  inevitable,  and  is  not,  like  other  desires, 
a  matter  of  taste  and  of  caprice.  For  it  is  the  desire  which  itself  constitutes 
the  eAftence  of  man.* 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  individual  necessity  and 
jrW/j/  necessity.  Sexual  satisfaction  is  a  social  necessity.  The  indi- 
ridual  may  temporarily,  or  even  for  his  entire  life,  by  the  jx)wer  of 
his  will  under  one  or  other  delusion  of  the  intellect,  forego  it,  or  he 
may  lie  forcibly  prevented  for  greater  or  less  periods  from  experi- 
encin^  it,  but  these  are  but  eddies  in  an  ocean  whose  waves  sweep 
daily  and  forever  from  shore  to  shore.  The  phylogenetic  forces  are 
as  irresistible  as  the  winds  that  cause  these  waves  or  as  the  tides 
that  |>eriodieally,  perpetually,  and  irrepressibly  wash  the  shores. 

Not  only  is  the  sexual  instinct  the  powerful  social  stimulus  that 
has  been  described,  but  it  is  also  an  essentially  social  bond.  The 
primary  association  is  necessarily  sexual.  Society  must  begin  with 
the  propagating  couple,  and  as  this  primary  association  necessarily 
increases  the  membership  of  the  group,  it  is  clear  that  the  basis  of 

t  Vkm  Winiarsky  !n  Revue  PhUoMphique,  avrll.  181W.  p.  371. 

s  •«  Die  W«lt  als  Wille  and  VonteUoiiK."  Uipxig,  1S59,  Vol.  U,  p.  68S. 
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society  must  be  sexual.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  sociologist 
cannot  ignore  such  vital  considerations,  but  must  deal  with  sexual 
phenomena  as  with  other  social  phenomena.  It  is  not  maintained 
that  there  has  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  sociologists  to 
overlook  the  facts  of  primitive  group  life.  These  are  the  statical 
phenomena  that  always  receive  adequate  attention.  What  has  been 
overlooked,  ignored,  or  even  purposely  avoided,  is  the  dynamic  side 
of  the  subject.  Kinship  groups,  hordes,  clans,  gentes,  tribes,  states, 
and  nations  are  simply  effects.  They  should  not  absorb  all  atten- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  the  causes  that  have  produced  them.  These 
causes  are  the  social  forces,  and  the  special  causes  of  this  class  of 
effects  are  the  phylogenetic  forces  that  form  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  origin  and  development  in  society  according  to  natural 
laws  that  can  be  explained  scientifically,  of  the  sentiment  called 
modesty,  has  led  to  the  systematic  avoidance  of  so  vital  a  subject  as 
this,  and  has  consequently  left  the  story  of  the  world  only  half  told. 
In  fact,  human  history  and  sociology  as  they  now  exist  are  only  ex- 
purgated editions,  stale  and  lifeless  from  the  omission  of  the  main 
springs  that  have  ever  impelled  the  machinery  of  society. 

Bomantic  Love.  —  All  social  forces  are  psychic,  and  in  that  sense 
spiritual.  The  application  to  any  of  them  of  the  term  physical^ 
is  therefore  not  strictly  correct,  but  if  it  is  done  not  to  stigmatize 
them,  but  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  some  from  others,  it  may 
be  justified  and  even  useful.  All  feeling  is  psychic,  but  feelings 
differ  in  many  ways,  and  among  others  in  a  certain  greater  or  less 
remoteness  from  their  physical  seat,  or  vagueness  and  indefiniteness 
with  regard  to  the  location  of  the  nerve  plexuses,  by  the  molecular 
activities  within  which  the  feelings  are  occasioned.  Another  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  degree  in  which  the  feeling  is  external  or  internal, 
and  still  another  is  that  of  the  relative  intensity  and  durability  of 
feelings.  All  these  differences  are  more  or  less  correlated,  and  in 
general  those  feelings  which  are  most  vague  and  least  definitely 
located  in  the  body,  those  that  are  most  internal,  and  those  that  are 
least  intense  and  most  durable,  are  classed  as  more  spiritual,  more 
elevated,  and  more  refined.  And  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
general  correctness  of  this  popular  view,  and,  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  true  reason  why  this  latter  class  of  feelings  is  regarded  as 
superior  is  that  they  yield  a  larger  aggregate  amount  of  satisfaction. 
Though  lower  from  the  standpoint  of  necessity,  since  they  are  not 
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essential  to  life,  they  are  higher  from  the  standpoint  of  lUiUii/,  i.e., 
they  are  worth  more  —  more  worthy. 

But  these  feelings  are  derivative,  and  are  the  consequences  of  a 
qtialitative  development  of  the  physical  organization  of  man.  For 
it  is  not  the  brain  of  man  alone  that  has  developed.  The  brain  is 
only  cue  of  the  many  nerve  plexuses  of  the  body,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  undergone  struc- 
tural refinement  The  brain  has  now  been  studied  and  the  chief 
i*auses  of  mental  superiority  have  been  discovered.  Primarily  brain 
mass  is  the  cause  of  intelligence,  and  until  the  process  of  cephaliza- 
tiun  hail  far  advanced  and  the  relatively  large  hemispheres  had  been 
8U]ierposed  upon  the  original  ganglionic  nucleus,  there  could  be  no 
advance  sufficient  to  constitute  rational  beings.  And  this  attained, 
other  things  equal,  increase  of  brain  mass  represents  increased  intel- 
ligence. But  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole.  There  took  place 
qualitative  changes,  and  brains  came  to  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
size.  Since  the  period  of  social  assimilation  this  has  undoubt^'dly 
U*en  the  principal  advance  that  has  been  made.  The  cross  fertiliza- 
tion of  cultures  worked  directly  upon  these  qualitative  characters, 
rendering  the  most  thoroughly  mixed  races,  like  the  Greeks  and  the 
English,  highly  intelligent.  The  physiological  or  histological  cause 
of  this  improved  brain  structure  is  now  known  in  its  general  aspects. 
Brain  su|>eriority  is  measured  chiefly,  first,  by  the  number  of  neurons 
in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  the  brain  substance,  and  second,  by  the  de- 
gree of  extension  and  ramification  of  the  plumose  panicles  that  pro- 
c<N«d  from  the  summit  of  these  pyramidal  cells,  and  by  the  character 
of  the  axis  cylinder  at  their  bases. 

Now,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  higher  brain  develop- 
m»'nt  vitally  influences  all  the  other  nerve  plexuses  of  the  iKxly, 
hince  every  conscious  feeling  must  be  referred  to  the  brain,  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  a  process  of  qualitative  improvement  has  also 
and  at  the  same  time  been  taking  place  in  the  entire  nervous  system, 
and  f*spocially  in  the  gi*eat  centers  of  emotion,  nnd  if  the  serious 
study  of  these  plexuses  could  be  prosecuted,  as  1.  s  been  that  of  the 
brain,  differences  would  in  all  probability  be  dttect<»d  caynible  of 
Uing  descril)ed,  as  this  has  been  done  for  the  brain.  In  other 
m'ordh,  the  development  of  the  human  race  has  not  oonsist^Ml  exclu- 
sively in  brain  development,  but  has  been  a  general  advance  in  all 
the  great  centers  of  s[)iritiial  activity. 
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It  is  this  psycho-physiological  progress  going  on  in  all  races  that 
have  undergone  repeated  and  compound  social  assimilation  that  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  appearance  in  the  most  advanced  races  of 
a  derivative  form  of  natural  love  which  is  known  as  romantic  love. 
It  is  a  comparatively  modem  product,  and  is  not  universal  among 
highly  assimilated  races.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  what  is  generally  understood  as  the  Aryan  race,  or, 
at  most,  to  the  so-called  Europeans,  whether  actually  in  Europe  or 
whether  in  Australia,  America,  India,  or  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
Further,  it  did  not  appear  in  a  perceptible  form  even  in  that  ethnic 
stock  until  some  time  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Although  I  have 
held  this  opinion  much  longer,  I  first  expressed  it  in  1896.*  It  is 
curious  that  since  that  time  two  books  have  appeared  devoted  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  sustaining  this  view.'  There  is  certainly  no  sign 
of  the  derivative  sentiment  among  savages.  Monteiro,  speaking  of 
the  polygamous  peoples  of  Western  Africa,  says :  — 

The  negro  knows  not  love,  affection,  or  jealousy.  ...  In  all  the  long 
years  I  have  been  in  Africa  I  have  never  seen  a  negro  manifest  the  least 
tenderness  for  or  to  a  negress.  ...  I  have  never  seen  a  negro  put  his  arm 
round  a  woman's  waist,  or  give  or  receive  any  caress  whatever  that  would 
indicate  the  slightest  loving  regard  or  affection  on  either  side.  They  have 
no  words  or  expressions  in  their  language  indicative  of  affection  or  love." 

Lichtenstein*  says  of  the  Koossas:  "To  the  feeling  of  a  chaste 
tender  passion,  founded  on  reciprocal  esteem,  and  an  union  of  heart 
and  sentiment,  they  seem  entire  strangers."  Eyre  reports  the 
same  general  condition  of  things  among  the  natives  of  Australia,* 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  statements  to  the  same  effect 
relative  to  savage  and  barbaric  races  in  all  countries  where  they  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  critical  study.  Certainly  all  the  romances 
of  such  races  that  have  been  written  do  but  reflect  the  sentiments  of 
their  writers,  and  are  worthless  from  any  scientific  point  of  view. 
This  is  probably  also  the  case  for  stories  whose  plot  is  laid  in  Asia, 

1  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  VI,  July,  1896,  p.  453. 

*  '*  AntimachuB  of  Colophon  and  the  Position  of  Women  in  Qreek  Poetry,"  by  E. 
F.  M.  Benecke,  London,  1896.  **  Primitive  Love  and  Love  Stories,"  by  Henry  T. 
Finck,  New  York,  1899. 

<  "Angola  and  the  River  Congo,"  by  Joachim  John  Monteiro.  In  two  volumes. 
London,  1875,  Vol.  I,  pp.  242-343. 

*  "Travels  in  Southern  Africa,"  in  the  years  1803, 1804, 1805,  and  1806.  by  Henry 
Lichtenstein,  English  translation,  Dublin,  1812,  p.  261. 

6  Journals^  etc.,  Vol.  U,  p.  321. 
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even  in  India,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  seem  to  have  none  of 
the  romantic  ideas  of  the  West;  otherwise  female  virtue  would  not 
lie  a  relative  term,  as  it  is  in  those  countries.  This  much  will  prob- 
ably be  admitted  by  all  who  understand  what  I  mean  by  romantic 
love.  The  point  of  dispute  is  therefore  apparently  narrowed  down 
to  the  question  whether  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  devel- 
oped this  sentiment.  I  would  maintain  the  negative  of  this  ques- 
tion. If  I  have  read  my  Homer,  iEschylus,  Virgil,  and  Horace  to 
any  purpose  they  do  not  reveal  the  existence  in  Ancient  Greece  and 
Kome  of  the  sentiment  of  romantic  love.  If  it  be  said  that  they 
contain  the  rudiments  of  it  and  foreshadow  it  to  some  extent  I  shall 
not  dispute  this,  but  natural  love  everywhere  does  this,  and  that  is 
therefore  not  the  question.  The  only  place  where  one  finds  clear 
indications  of  the  sentiment  is  in  such  books  as  "Quo  Vadis,"  which 
cannot  free  themselves  from  such  anachronisms.  I  would  therefore 
adhere  to  the  statement  made  in  1896,  when  I  said,  "  Brilliant  as 
unre  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
rffininl  as  were  many  of  their  moral  and  esthetic  perceptions,  noth- 
ing; in  their  literature  conclusively  proves  that  love  with  them  meant 
nuire  than  the  natural  demands  of  the  sexual  instinct  under  the  con- 
trol of  strong  character  and  high  intelligence.  The  romantic  element 
of  man*s  nature  had  not  yet  been  developed." 

The  Greeks,  of  course,  distinguished  several  kinds  of  love,  and  by 
different  words  (l^t  Jiydmfy  ^Xuz),  but  only  one  of  these  is  sexual 
at  all.  For  Ipwi  tliey  often  used  'A^^iVi;.  They  also  expressed 
certain  degrees  and  qualities  in  these  by  adjectives,  eg,,  wav&tffijoi. 
Some  modern  writers  place  the  adjective  ovpavuK  over  against  irai^^ios , 
as  indicating  that  they  recognized  a  sublimated,  heavenly,  or  spiritual 
ffirm  of  sexual  love,  but  I  have  not  found  this  in  classic  Greek. 
Neither  do  I  find  any  other  to  the  Latin  Venus  vtilgivaga.  But 
whether  such  softened  expressions  are  really  to  be  found  in  classic 
<2n*ek  and  I^tin  authors  or  not,  the  fact  that  they  are  so  rare  suffi- 
ciently indicates  that  the  concei)tions  they  cx)nvey  could  not  have 
been  current  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  mind,  and  must  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  rare  natures. 

R<»mantic  love  is  therefore  not  only  confined  to  the  historic  races, 
those  mentioned  in  Chapter  III  as  representing  the  accumulated  ener- 
gies of  all  the  past  and  the  highest  human  achievement,  but  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  last  nine  or  ten  centuries  of  the  historv  of  those  races.     It 
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began  to  manifest  itself  some  time  in  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  origin  of  chivalry 
under  the  feudal  system.  Guizot  has  given  us  perhaps  the  best  pres- 
entation of  that  institution/  and  from  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
conditions  favored  its  development.  In  the  first  place  the  constant 
and  prolonged  absenteeism  of  the  lords  and  knights,  often  with  most 
of  their  retainers,  from  the  castle  left  the  women  practically  in 
charge  of  affairs  and  conferred  upon  them  a  power  and  dignity  never 
before  possessed.  In  the  second  place  the  separation  of  most  of  the 
men  for  such  long  periods,  coupled  with  the  sense  of  honor  that  their 
knighthood  and  military  cai-eer  gave  rise  to,  caused  them  to  assume 
the  role  of  applicants  for  the  favor  of  the  women,  which  they  could 
not  always  immediately  attain  as  when  women  were  forcibly  seized 
by  any  one  that  chanced  to  find  them.  These  conditions  produced  a 
mutual  sense  on  the  part  of  both  sexes  of  the  need  of  each  other, 
coupled  with  prolonged  deprivation  on  the  part  of  both  of  that  satisfac- 
tion. The  men,  thus  seeking  the  women,  naturally  became  chivalrous 
toward  them.  The  solitary  life  of  women  of  high  rank  made  them 
somewhat  a  prey  to  the  lusts  of  men  of  low  degree,  and  the  knights 
assumed  the  role  of  protecting  them  from  all  dangers.  Moral  and 
Christian  sentiments  also  played  a  part,  and  we  find  among  the 
provisions  of  the  oath  that  every  chevalier  must  make  the  following 
solemn  vows :  — 

To  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  weak,  as  of  widows,  orphans, 
and  young  women. 

If  called  upon  to  conduct  a  lady  or  a  girl  to  any  place,  to  wait 
upon  her,  to  protect  her,  and  to  save  her  from  all  danger  and  every 
offense,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Never  to  do  violence  to  ladies  or  young  women,  even  though  won 
by  their  arms,  without  their  will  and  consent. 

Such  an  oath,  made  a  universal  point  of  honor,  any  breach  of 
which  would  be  an  everlasting  disgrace,  and  be  punished  severely 
by  the  order  of  knighthood  to  which  they  belonged,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  powerful  civilizing  effect  upon  the  semi-barbaric  men  of 
that  age.  The  whole  proceeding  must  have  also  given  to  women  a 
far  greater  independence  and  higher  standing  than  they  had  ever 
before   enjoyed  since  the  days  of  gynsecocracy  in  the  protosocial 

1 "  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France  depnis  la  chute  de  I'Empire  Romain/* 
par  M.  Gnizot,  3«  ed.,  Vol.  HI,  Paris,  IWO,  Sixibme  Le^on,  pp.  351-3S2. 
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fitage.  Out  of  this  condition  of  things  there  arose  a  special  class 
of  jKiets  who  wrote  lyrics  wholly  different  from  the  erotic  songs  of 
antiquity  that  go  by  that  name.  These  poets  were  called  trouba- 
dours, and  some  of  them  wandered  from  place  to  place  singing  the 
praises  of  the  great  court  ladies,  and  still  further  inflaming  the  new 
Ita&sion,  which  was  relatively  pure,  and  contented  itself  with  an 
association  of  men  with  women  while  conserving  the  honor  and 
virtue  of  the  latter.  This,  of  course,  was  a  passing  phase  and  some- 
what loc'al,  being  mainly  confined  to  southern  France  and  parts  of 
t^pain.  It  degenerated,  as  did  the  whole  institution  of  chivalry, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  nothing  was  left  of  either 
but  the  ridiculous  nonsense  that  Cervantes  found  surviving  into  his 
time,  and  which  he  so  happily  portrayed  in  Don  Quixote.  But 
chivalry  had  left  its  impress  upon  the  world,  and  while  Condorcet 
and  C  omte  exaggerated  certain  aspects  of  it,  no  one  has  pointed  out 
iU  greatest  service  in  grafting  romantic  love  upon  natural  love, 
which  until  then  had  been  supreme. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  ascribe  too  great  a  r61e,  even  here,  to 
cliivalry.  The  truth  is  not  all  told  until  chivalry  is  understood  as 
an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause.  Whatever  may  l>e  said  of  the  Middle 
A^res  as  tending  to  suppress  the  natural  flow  of  intellectual  activi- 
ties, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  highly  favorable  to  the 
devel<»pment  of  emotional  life.  The  intense  religious  fervor  that 
Ininied  in  its  cloisters  for  so  many  centuries  served  to  create  centers 
of  fe*'ling,  and  to  increase  tlie  sensibility  of  all  those  nerve  plexuses 
that  constitute  the  true  organs  of  emotion.  Whatever  may  be  the 
phy8i()li>j;ical  changes  necessary  to  intensify  the  inner  feelinji^s, 
com*siM)nding  to  the  multiplication  and  diversification  of  the  neurons 
of  the  brain  by  w^hich  the  intellect  is  i)erfocted,  such  chanp^es  went 
on,  until  the  men  and  women  of  the  eleventh  century  found  them- 
8»»lves  endowed  with  far  higher  moral  orj^anizations  than  those  of 
the  ancifnt  Greeks  and  Komans.  They  had  lx»en  all  this  time 
ftjtiftfj  their  emotional  faculties  as  th(*y  never  had  been  used  before, 
and  the  Lamarckian  principle  of  increase  throui^h  use  is  as  true  of 
those  fa(*ij]tif*s  as  it  is  of  external  muscles  and  organs.  It  is  true  of 
the  brain,  too,  and  when  educationalists  wake  up  to  this  truth  the 
only  sfilid  basis  for  scientific  education  will  have  been  discovered. 
Hut  without  a  prej)aration  in  this  lat^Mit  Krt>wth  of  the  emotional 
faculties  neither  chivalry  nor  romantic  love  could  have  made  its 
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appearance.  The  crusades,  contemporary  to  a  great  extent  with 
chivalry,  and  due  also  to  the  surplus  emotion,  taking  here  a  religious 
course,  became  also  a  joint  cause  in  the  development  not  only  of 
romantic  love  but  also  of  many  other  lofty  attributes,  both  ethical 
and  intellectual.  They  failed  to  save  the  holy  city,  but  they  gained 
a  far  greater  victory  than  that  would  have  been  in  rationalizing, 
moralizing,  and  socializing  Europe.  Any  one  who  thinks  they  were 
a  failure  has  only  to  read  Guizot's  masterly  summing  up  of  their 
influence.^ 

Romantic  love  was  due  primarily  to  the  greater  equality  and  inde- 
pendence of  woman.  She  reacquired  to  some  extent  her  long-lost 
power  of  selection,  and  began  to  apply  to  men  certain  tests  of  fit- 
ness. Romantic  love  therefore  marks  the  first  step  toward  the 
resumption  by  woman  of  her  natural  scepter  which  she  yielded  to 
the  superior  physical  force  of  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  andro- 
cratic period.  It  involves  a  certain  degree  of  female  selection  or 
^neclexis,  and  no  longer  permitted  man  to  seize  but  compelled  him 
to  sue.  But  it  went  much  farther  than  this.  It  did  not  complete  a 
cycle  and  restore  female  selection  as  it  exists  in  the  animal  world. 
It  also  did  away  with  the  pure  male  selection  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  androcratic  regime.  The  great  physiological  superiority  of 
the  new  regime  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Its  value  to  the 
race  is  incalculable.  Female  selection,  or  gyneclexis,  as  we  saw, 
created  a  fantastic  and  extravagant  male  efflorescence.  Male  selec- 
tion, or  andreclexis,  produced  a  female  etiolation,  diminutive  stature, 
beauty  without  utility.  Both  these  unnatural  effects  were  due  to 
lack  of  mutuality.  Romantic  love  is  mutual.  The  selection  is  done 
simultaneously  by  man  and  woman.  It  may  be  called  amphedexis. 
Its  most  striking  characteristic  consists  in  the  phenomenon  called 
"  falling  in  love."  It  is  not  commonly  supposed  that  this  so-called 
"  tender  passion  "  is  capable  of  cold  scientific  analysis.  It  is  treated 
as  something  trivial,  and  any  allusion  to  it  creates  a  smile.  Yet 
libraries  are  filled  with  books  devoted  exclusively  to  it,  and  these 
are  as  eagerly  devoured  by  philosophers  and  sages  as  by  schoolgirls. 

Such  books,  of  course,  are  not  scientific.  They  are  fictions, 
romances,  lyrics.  Yet  many  of  them  are  classic.  Such  always  con- 
tain mucb  truth,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  way  in  which  truth  of 

i"Hi8toire  g^n^rale  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe  depuis  la  chute  de  TEmplre 
Romain/*  par  M.  Guizot,  4»  ed.,  Paris,  1&40,  Huitit^me  Le^on,  pp.  231-257. 
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this  class  is  attainable.  Serious  writers,  fight  shy  of  the  subject. 
This  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  subject  is  uot  serious.  But  as  it 
is  the  most  serious  of  all  subjects  this  naturally  creates  an  almost 
universal  hypocrisy.  My  favorite  way  of  illustrating  this  hypocrisy 
i«  by  contrasting  the  attitude  of  society  toward  a  couple,  say  on  the 
day  l^efore  and  the  day  after  their  marriage.  To  heighten  the  con- 
trast let  us  suppose  first  that  one  of  the  two  dies  on  the  first  of 
these  days.  The  other  is  not  even  a  mourner  at  the  funeral.  Next 
that  one  dies  on  the  latter  of  these  days.  The  other  is  then  the 
chief  mourner!  Yet  what  real  or  natural  difiference  is  there  be- 
tween the  relations  of  the  two  on  the  two  days  ?  Evidently  none 
what-ever.  The  only  differences  in  their  relations  at  the  two  dates 
are  purely  artificial  and  conventional. 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  our  studies  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  life,  mind,  man,  and  society  we  have  encountered  the 
mysterious  but  silent  power  that  unconsciously  compasses  ends  not 
dn'amed  of  by  the  agents  involved,  the  unheard  voice  of  nature,  the 
unseen  hand,  the  ruUura  jiaturansy  the  future  in  the  act  of  being 
liorn.  But  nowhere  has  there  been  found  a  more  typical  or  more 
in»tructive  example  of  this  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  romantic 
love.  The  end  is  nothing  less  than  perfectionment  of  the  human 
race.  Whatever  individuals  may  desire,  the  demand  of  nature  is 
unmiHtokable.  Primarily  the  object  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  tenden- 
cies toward  extremes  and  one-sided  development.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  mutual  selection  tends  toward  mediocrity.  This  is  not 
strictly  true,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  tends  toward  the 
establiAhment  of  a  mean.  That  mean  may  be  regarded  as  an  ideal. 
It  is  not  an  ideal  in  the  sense  of  exceptional  beauty,  unusual  size, 
excessive  strength,  or  any  other  extraordinary  quality.  It  is  an 
ideal  in  the  sense  of  a  normal  development  of  all  qualities,  a  sym- 
metrical rounding  out  of  the  whole  physical  organism.  In  this  of 
CDurse  certain  qualities  that  are  considered  most  valuable  fall  con- 
siderably lielow  the  level  attained  in  certain  individuals,  and  this  is 
why  it  has  been  supi>osed  to  aim  at  mediocrity.  But  it  is  cerUiinly 
more  im{>ortant  to  have  a  symmetrical  race  than  to  have  a  one-sided, 
tophea\-y  race,  even  though  some  of  the  overdeveloped  qualities  are 
qualities  of  a  high  order. 

Wlien  a  man  and  a  woman  fall  in  love  it  means  that  the  man  has 
qualities  that  are  wanting  in  the  woman  which  she  covets  and  wishes 
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to  transmit  to  her  offspring,  and  also  that  the  woman  has  qualities 
not  possessed  by  the  man,  but  which  he  regards  as  better  than  his 
own  and  desires  to  hand  on  to  posterity.  By  this  is  not  meant  that 
either  the  man  or  the  woman  is  conscious  of  any  of  these  things. 
They  are  both  utterly  unconscious  of  them.  All  they  know  is  that 
they  love  each  other.  Of  the  reasons  why  they  love  each  other  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  It  is  almost  proverbial  that  tall  men 
choose  short  wives,  and  the  union  of  tall  women  with  short  men  is 
only  a  little  less  common.  Thin  men  and  plump  girls  fall  in  love, 
as  do  fat  men  and  slender  women.  Blonds  and  brunettes  rush  irre- 
sistibly together.  But  besides  these  more  visible  qualities  there 
are  numberless  invisible  ones  that  the  subtle  agencies  of  love  alone 
know  how  to  detect.  All  such  unconscious  preferences,  often  appear- 
ing absurd  or  ridiculous  to  disinterested  spectators,  work  in  the 
direction  of  righting  up  the  race  and  bringing  about  an  ideal  mean.* 

The  principle  works  in  the  same  way  on  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties, which  are  at  bottom  only  the  expression  of  internal  instead  of 
external  differences  in  the  anatomy  of  the  body.  For  a  bright  mind 
is  the  result  of  the  number  and  development  of  the  brain  cells,  and 
all  the  manifold  differences  in  character  are  ultimately  based  on  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  brain,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  en- 
tire machinery  of  the  body  is  organized  and  adjusted.  Genemlly 
speaking  persons  of  opposite  "  temperaments,"  whatever  these  may 
be,  attract  each  other,  and  the  effect  is  a  gradual  crossing  and  mu- 
tual neutralizing  of  temperaments.  The  less  pronounced  these  so- 
called  temperaments  the  better  for  the  race.  They  are  in  the  nature 
of  extremes,  idiosyncracies,  peculiarities,  often  amounting  to  intoler- 
able and  anti-social  caprices,  and  producing  in  their  exaggerated 
forms  paranoiacs,  mattoids,  and  monomaniacs.  Love  alone  can 
"  find  the  way  "  to  eliminate  these  and  all  other  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  defects. 

1  The  reverse  is  of  course  also  true,  and  a  decided  aversion  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  means  that  their  union  would  result  in  some  prominent  defect  or  imperfec- 
tion in  the  offspring.  The  extent  to  which  the  great  number  of  misfits  in  society,  of 
people  who  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  social  environment,  of  which  criminals 
only  represent  the  comparatively  rare  extreme  cases,  are  due  to  conventional  and 
compulsory  marriages,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  contracted,  and  which 
ought  to  be  annulled  as  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be  wrong,  is  little  reflected  upon, 
and  society  and  the  church  continue  to  denounce  divorces,  when  the  very  desire  for 
divorce  proves  that  such  marriages  are  violations  of  nature  and  foes  of  social  order 
and  race  perfection. 
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Komantic  love  is  therefore  a  great  agent  in  perfecting  and  balanc- 
ing up  the  human  race.  It  follows  as  matter  of  simple  logic  that  it 
should  be  given  full  sway  as  completely  as  comports  with  the  safety 
and  stability  of  society.  All  attempts  to  interfere  with  its  natural 
oiHTatiun  tend  to  check  the  progress  of  perfecting  the  race.  Under 
the  androcratic  regime,  during  which  woman  had  no  voice  in  the 
selecting  process,  and  under  the  patriarchal  system  generally  where 
the  marrying  is  done  by  the  patriarch  and  neither  party  is  consulted, 
nature's  beneficent  aims  were  thwarted,  races  grew  this  way  and 
that,  and  mankind  acquired  all  manner  of  physical  and  mental  pecul- 
iarities. There  were  of  course  counteracting  influences,  and  natural 
love,  especially  in  the  middle  classes,  helped  to  maintain  an  equilib- 
rium, but  male  selection  dwarfed  woman  and  slavery  dwarfed  both 
tyexes.  The  races  of  men  with  all  their  marked  differences  have 
duubth'ss  been  in  large  part  due  to  the  want  of  mutuality  in  selec- 
tion for  puri)oses  of  propagation. 

This  mutual  selection  luider  romantic  love  can  be  trusted  not  to 
work  the  extermination  of  the  race  from  over-fastidiousness.  It 
opt»rat«»s  always  under  the  higher  law  of  reproduction  at  all  events. 
This  is  proved  by  the  universal  influence  of  propinquity.  "  Great 
i.H  L<»ve,  and  Propinquity  is  her  high  priest."  If  there  be  but  one 
man  and  one  woman  on  any  given  circumscribed  area  they  may  be 
d«»j»*»nded  upon  to  love  and  to  procreate.  Very  bashful  iHjrsons  who 
shun  the  opposite  sex  usually  in  the  end  marry  the  ones  with  whom 
cin'unistances  forcibly  bring  them  into  more  or  less  prolonged  con- 
tain. The  constant  enforced  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  supposed 
intercAt  of  morality  causes  the  sexual  natures  of  those  thus  cut  off 
from  the  other  sex  to  become  so  hypertrophied  that  there  is  little 
(liaiice  for  selection,  and  unions,  too  often  illicit,  take  place  with 
Lltlo  concern  for  preferrtHl  or  comjilcmentary  qualities.  Contrary 
to  the  views  of  moral  theorists  who  advocate  such  enforced  separa- 
ti<m,  niarria'^os  are  fewer  and  (H'cur  l:it«'r  in  lif(i  in  socictii's  whore 
the  8Px»'s  freely  cominini^lo  and  where  there  is  the  lea.st  restraint. 
It  is  also  in  such  societies  that  the  closest  discriuiination  taki'S 
place  and  that  the  finest  types  of  men  are  proiUK'tnl. 

Where  a  reasonable  d<»p:reo  of  freedom  of  the  scxi'S  exists  and 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  men  or  of  women,  this  passion  of  love  luTomes 
from  a  biological,  from  an  anthroiK)loi^ical,  and  from  a  socioh);,M<*al 
jvunt  of  view,  the  highest  of  all  sanctions.     It  is  the  voice  of  nature 
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commanding  in  unmistakable  tones,  not  only  the  continuance;  but 
also  the  improvement  and  perfectionment  of  the  race.  In  cases 
where  arbitrary  acts  or  social  convention  in  violation  of  this  com- 
mand produce  conjugal  infelicity  and  despair,  one  might  even  indorse 
the  following  statement  of  Chamfort :  — 

When  a  man  and  a  woman  have  a  violent  passion  for  each  other,  it 
always  seems  to  me  that,  whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  that  separate  them» 
husband,  parents,  etc.,  the  two  lovers  belong  to  each  other  by  Nature  and 
by  divine  right  in  spite  of  human  laws  and  conventions. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  always  a  touch  of  the  illicit  in  all 
the  romances  of  great  geniuses  —  Abelard  and  H^loise,  Dante  and 
Beatrice,  Petrarch  and  Laura,  Tasso  and  Eleonora,  Goethe  and  Char- 
lotte von  Stein,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  Charlotte  Diede,  Comte 
and  Clotilde  de  Vaux  —  and  the  romantic  literature  of  the  world 
has  for  one  of  its  chief  objects  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  love  is 
a  higher  law  that  will  and  should  prevail  over  the  laws  of  men  and 
the  conventions  of  society.  In  this  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ings of  biology  and  with  those  of  a  sound  sociology. 

With  regard  to  the  essential  difference  between  romantic  love  and 
natural  love,  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  passion  is  satisfied 
by  the  presence  instead  of  the  possession  of  the  one  toward  whom  it 
goes  out.  It  seems  to  consist  of  a  continuous  series  of  ever  repeated 
nervous  thrills  which  are  connected  if  the  object  is  near,  but  inter- 
rupted and  arrested  if  the  object  is  absent.  These  thrills,  though 
exceedingly  intense,  do  not  have  an  organic  function,  but  exist,  as  it 
were,  for  their  own  sake.  That  they  are  physical  is  obvious,  and 
they  are  intensified  by  various  physical  acts,  such  as  kissing,  embrac- 
ing, caressing,  etc.  In  fact  it  is  known  that  sexuality  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  organs  of  sex,  but  is  diffused  throughout  the 
body.  Not  only  are  there  nerves  of  sex  in  many  regions,  but  there 
is  actually  erectile  tissue  at  various  points  and  notably  in  the  lips. 
Romantic  love  gives  free  rein  to  all  these  innocent  excitements  and 
finds  its  full  satisfaction  as  romantic  love  in  these.  Anything  beyond 
this  is  a  return  to  natural  love,  but  it  is  known  that  such  a  return 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  and  permanent  happiness. 
This  is  the  great  superiority  of  romantic  love,  that  it  endures  while 
at  the  same  time  remaining  intense.  It  is  probably  this  quality 
to  which  Comte  alludes  in  the  passage  first  introduced  into  his 
dedication  of  the  "  Positive  Polity  "  to  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  and  then 
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put  as  an  epigraph  at  the  head  of  the  first  chapter :  <<  One  tires  of 
thinking  and  even  of  acting,  but  one  never  tires  of  loving."  * 

But  ''true  love  never  runs  smooth/'  and  herein  lies  the  chief 
interest  of  romantic  love  for  sociology  and  its  main  influence  on 
human  progress.  Besides  its  effect  thus  far  pointed  out  in  perfect- 
ing the  physical  organization  of  man,  it  has  an  even  greater  effect 
in  perfecting  his  social  organization.  The  particular  dynamic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  seizes  is  that  which  was  described  in  Chapter  XI 
under  the  name  of  conation.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  efficiency 
of  this  principle  is  measured  by  the  distance  in  both  space  and  time 
that  separates  a  desire  from  its  satisfaction.  It  is  the  special  quality 
of  romantic  love  to  increase  this  distance.  Under  sexual  selection 
proper,  or  gyneclexis,  male  desire  was  indeed  long  separated  from 
its  satisfaction,  and  the  interval  was  filled  by  intense  activities 
which  produced  their  normal  effects  according  to  the  Lamarckian  law. 
But  these  effects,  due  to  male  rivalry,  were  purely  biological  and 
only  showed  themselves  in  modifications  in  organic  structure.  They 
pro<luced  secondary  sexual  characters  and  male  efflorescence.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  have  lasted  far  into  the  human  period.  Dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  androcracy  that  followed  this  stage,  there  was 
no  selection,  but  only  seizure,  capture,  rape,  the  subjection,  enslave- 
ment, and  barter  of  woman.  There  was  no  interval  between  the 
experience  and  the  satisfaction  of  desire  on  the  part  of  men,  and 
very  little  effort  was  put  forth  to  obtain  women  for  this  puri>ose. 
Hence  during  the  whole  of  this  period  neither  the  Lamarckian  prin- 
ciple nor  the  principle  of  conation  could  produce  any  effect.  For  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  this  condition  prevailed  over  the  whole 
world,  with  greater  or  less  completeness,  down  to  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  romantic  love.  It  still  prevails  within  certain  restric- 
tions and  under  various  forms  and  degrees,  in  all  but  the  historic 
races.  Under  male  sexual  selection,  or  andreclexis,  so  far  as  its 
influence  extended,  there  was  no  interval  between  desire  and  satis- 
faction, no  effort,  no  conation.  Its  effects  were  confined  to  physical 
modifications,  primarily  in  woman,  due  to  inheritance  of  the  qualities 
selected  by  men. 

With  the  advent  of  romantic  love,  or  ampheolexis,  all  this  was 
chang^     So  far  as  physical  modification  is  concerned  the  effect 

t  *M)ii  te  1mm  dd  peiuer,  et  in#me  d'ajclr ;  Jamait  nn  no  Ke  lame  d'aimer,'*  **Poll* 
tUlom  P«iaitive,**  Vol.  I,  Dcdicat'e*  p.  vHi;  DiiK^ourn  prelitninain*,  p.  1. 
2o 
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was  doubled  by  its  application  to  both  sexes  alike,  and  instead  of 
producing  anomalies  and  monstrosities  it  worked,  as  already  shown, 
for  equilibration,  symmetry,  and  normal  average  qualities  or  ideals. 
But  here  we  also  enter  the  field  of  social  dynamics,  and  the  principle 
of  conation  finds  full  expression.  Schopenhauer  ^  has  acutely  pointed 
out  that  the  true  romance  never  deals  with  happiness  attained,  but 
only  with  the  prolonged  struggle  for  happiness,  with  the  troubles, 
disappointments,  labors,  and  efforts  of  all  kinds  in  search  of  happi- 
ness. It  leads  its  heroes  through  a  thousand  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  the  moment  the  end  is  reached  the  curtain  falls !  Tarde  well 
says  *  that  love  is  essentially  a  "  rupture  of  equilibrium."  The  entire 
course  of  a  romantic  love  is  a  heroic  struggle  for  the  restoration  of 
disturbed  equilibrium.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  It  means  intense 
activity  on  the  part  of  great  numbers  of  the  human  race  at  the  age 
of  greatest  efficiency.  All  this  activity  is  expended  upon  the  im- 
mediate environment  and  every  throe  of  the  struggle  transforms  the 
environment  in  some  degree.  The  greater  part  of  this  transforma- 
tion is  useful  and  contributes  to  its  full  extent  to  social  progress. 
In  the  early  days  and  in  the  upper  classes  the  demands  of  woman 
may  have  been  somewhat  trivial.  Man  must  do  something  heroic, 
must  prove  his  worthiness  by  acts  of  prowess,  and  such  acts  may 
even  be  opposed  to  true  progress.  But  they  at  least  develop  man- 
hood, courage,  honor,  and  under  the  code  of  chivalry  they  must  have 
a  moral  element,  must  defend  the  right,  protect  the  weak,  avenge 
dishonor,  and  uphold  virtue.  But  in  the  lower  ranks  even  then,  and 
everywhere  since  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system,  woman  demanded 
support  and  the  comforts  of  life,  luxuries  where  possible,  and  more 
and  more  leisure  and  accomplishment.  To-day  she  demands  a  home, 
social  position,  ease,  and  economic  freedom.  More  and  more,  too, 
she  requires  of  men  that  they  possess  industry,  thrift,  virtue,  hon- 
esty, and  intelligence.  Man  must  work  for  all  this,  and  this 
struggle  for  excellence,  as  woman  understands  that  quality,  is  an 
extraordinary  stimulus,  and  leads  to  all  forms  of  achievement. 

But  man  also  selects.  Romantic  love  is  mutual.  Woman  has  as 
much  to  lose  as  man  if  it  results  in  failure.  And  man  sets  ideals 
before  woman.  She  must  be  worthy  of  him  and  she  gently  and 
naturally  bows  to  his  will  and  follows  the  course  that  he  gives  her 

1 "  Die  Welt  als  WiUe  und  VorsteWung,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  377-378. 
2  **  La  Logique  sociale,"  par  G.  Tarde,  Paris,  1895,  p.  426. 
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to  nnderstand  is  most  grateful  to  him.  Thus  she  develops  herself 
ia  the  direction  of  his  ideals  and  both  are  elevated.  She  may  also 
to  some  extent  transform  the  environment,  if  it  be  no  more  than  the 
inner  circle  of  the  family.  The  combined  effect,  even  in  an  indi- 
vi<iual  case,  is  considerable,  and  when  we  remember  that  in  any 
given  community,  town,  city,  statCj  or  country,  the  majority  of  men 
and  women  jiass  at  least  once,  sometimes  twice  or  several  times, 
through  the  phase  of  life  known  as  being  in  love,  waiting  and  work- 
ing for  the  longed-for  day  when  they  are  to  possess  each  other, 
strxiggUng  to  prepare  themselves  for  each  other  and  for  that  happy 
event,  we  can  readily  believe  that  such  a  stimulus  must  work  great 
social  results.  The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  great  examples, 
but  the  volume  of  achievement  thus  wrought  is  made  up  of  thou- 
sandjt,  nay,  millions  of  small  increments  in  all  lands  and  all  shades 
and  grades  of  life,  building  ever  higher  and  broader  the  coral  reef 
of  civilization. 

Conjtidnl  Love,  —  The  love  of  a  man  for  his  wife  or  of  a  woman 
for  her  husband  is  an  entirely  different  sentiment  from  that  last 
considered.  In  a  certain  way  it  grows  out  of  it,  but  it  retains  none 
of  it,  and  it  has  other  elements  that  are  wanting  in  romantic  love. 
Lovers  imagine  that  after  marriage  they  will  continue  to  experience 
the  thrills  of  love  the  same  as  before,  the  joys  of  perpetual  presence 
au<l  those  of  possession  added.  In  this  they  are  certainly  mistaken ; 
I  will  not  say  disappointed,  because,  if  all  is  as  it  should  be,  what 
tlioy  get  is  really  a  far  better  article  than  that  which  they  must  give 
in  exchange  for  it.  For  what,  after  all,  is  this  beautiful  thing  called 
love  ititr  ejpcellence  but  a  wild,  violent,  tumultiious  passion  that  com- 
pletely al)surbs  their  being,  excludes  all  other  sentiments  and  inter- 
ests, stirs  np  their  inmost  depths,  and  unfits  them  for  the  normal 
pursuits  of  life  ?  They  are  incapable  while  under  its  si)€ll  of  enjoy- 
in;;  anything  else  but  each  the  other's  presence.  The  man  is  unfitted 
for  business,  the  woman  for  social  life,  and  both  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits. The  only  spur  that  can  make  either  party  pursue  other 
things  is  the  sense  of  doing  something  that  the  other  desires.  It  is 
then  done  not  from  any  intrinsic  interest  in  the  work  itself,  but 
from  the  pleasure  of  pleasing  the  other.  All  the  achievement 
wrought  through  romantic  love,  and  the  quantity  is  immense,  pro- 
ceeds, at  least  at  first,  from  this  motive,  and  not  from  the  spon- 
taneous love  of  work.    Its  great  sociological  advantaji^e  arises  frcmi 
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the  fact  that  this  spur  impels  to  activities  that  without  it  would 
never  be  put  forth.  Once  thus  started  on  the  road  to  achievement 
an  intrinsic  interest  usually  arises  and  supplements  the  primary 
motive. 

Bomantic  love  has  another  drawback,  that  if  anything  interrupts 
it,  which  constantly  happens,  joy  is  turned  to  grief  and  even  to 
despair,  and  so  violent  is  the  passion,  that  these  disturbances  con- 
stantly cause  suicide  or  homicide  or  both.  It  is  a  precarious  condition 
and  is  never  an  entirely  settled  and  final  state.  In  other  words, 
it  is  at  best  a  transient  and  ephemeral  phase,  an  episode  in  life, 
during  which  it  is  not  felt  that  this  is  the  end.  It  is  a  state  of 
hope,  hope  for  another,  an  ulterior,  a  final  and  settled  state  to 
be  attained  through  marriage.  Marriage  takes  place.  What  fol- 
lows? The  tumvdtuous  billows  of  romantic  love  are  quickly 
calmed;  the  confused  and  undistinguishable  but  all-absorbing 
hopes  and  fears  vanish  never  to  return ;  the  longings,  yearnings, 
cravings  of  temporary  separation  disappear;  but  neither  is  that 
leaping,  throbbing,  exultant  joy  at  meeting  any  longer  felt  as 
such.  The  prolonged  warring  of  passion  is  over  and  peace  super- 
venes.  The  pair  are  lovers  no  longer.  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
"Lost  Lover"  is  a  "touch  of  nature,"  and  lovers  who  marry 
must  say  "good-by"  as  lovers.  "Of  the  old  embrace  and  the 
kiss  I  loved  there  lives  no  trace." 

The  philosophy  of  all  this  consists  in  the  fact  that  love  is 
desire  and  the  satisfaction  of  desire  terminates  it.  All  desire  is 
pain,  and  that  love  is  pain  is  easily  proved  by  simply  imagining 
it  wholly  unrequited  and  unsatisfied.  The  joy,  the  pleasure,  is 
not  in  the  love,  but  in  the  act  of  satisfying  it,  and  when  that 
act  ceases  and  satisfaction  is  fully  attained,  both  the  love  and 
the  joy,  both  the  pain  and  the  pleasure,  end.  Of  these  there  re- 
mains nothing,  and  unless  something  else,  something  different 
from  either  of  these,  arises  to  take  their  place,  the  soul  finds  itself 
in  some  such  a  dead  calm  as  vessels  experience  when  they  get  into 
the  very  center  of  a  great  storm  at  sea,  where  sails  and  rudders  are 
useless  and  they  can  only  lie  helpless  on  the  bosom  of  the  swell  and 
drift  at  its  mercy.  There  are  unphilosophical  natures  for  which 
this  state  becomes  intolerable.  For  such  there  is  nothing  but  the 
pall  of  ennui,  and,  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  this  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  conjugal  infelicity.     Such  natures 
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hare  accustomed  themselves  to  feed  on  passion,  and  when  they  find 
passion  irretrievably  gone  they  experience  sore  disappointment  and 
rebel  against  fate. 

Bat  there  is  a  still  more  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  subject.  This 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  history  of  man  as  we  have  been 
tracing  it  The  romantic  and  the  conjugal  sentiments  are  both 
derivative  and  modern.  They  are  the  result  of  different  causes 
and  are  wholly  different.  They  are  so  different  that  both  are 
capable  of  existing  in  the  same  individual  at  the  same  time. 
But  they  cannot  both  go  out  toward  the  same  individual  except  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  latter,  where  they  may  be  likened  to 
dissolving  views.  At  least,  if  they  do  both  go  out  toward  the 
same  individual,  this  is  a  most  happy  effect  and  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  society.  I  wish  to  speak  here  only  of  those  cases,  and 
they  are  of  constant  occurrence,  in  which  these  two  sentiments 
coexist  in  the  same  individual  but  go  out  toward  different  in- 
dividualii.  Moralists  are  prone  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  but  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  fiction  is  more  true  to 
nature  than  s<x!ial  theory,  since  it  is  based  on  social  facts. 
But  fiction  only  gives  us  more  or  less  idealized  illustrations. 
Fur  the  naked  facts  we  must  look  to  social  life  itself.  Here  such 
fai*ts  exist  in  vast  numbers  and  constitute  the  most  difficult 
problem  with  which  society  has  to  contend. 

This  obstinate  social  fact  has  for  its  scientific  basis  a  conflict 
tietween  the  biological  imperative  and  the  social  imperative.^ 
The  former  has  been  asserting  itself  during  countless  ages.  The 
latter  has  only  just  come  forward  in  the  civilized  state  of  man. 
Komantic  love,  as  we  have  seen,  as  soon  as  allowed  to  develop 
through  the  emanci{)ation  of  woman,  became  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  biological  imperative  in  righting  up  the  race  that  was  grow- 
ing awry  under  the  influence  of  that  extra-normal  system  which 
I  have  called  an^lrocraoy.     The  essence  of  the   biological  im|>era- 

'  The  expr^Hsion  **  •Kx-ial  itii|H-rati\e  "  wjis  first  intrvMluced  by  I)r.  LtidwiK  Si«»ln  of 
the  rolreraity  «>r  IU*rn  tiii<lcr  circiiniiitanreH  which  I  have  deAcrihfHl  in  another  place 
i American  Jonmttl  o/  Suriohgif,  Vol.  VII,  May,  1!*)1,  p.  757).  It  in  app)i(*abl«>  to  all 
■t^im  of  aorf al  development.  Dr.  Htein,  ao  far  aa  I  am  aware,  han  eniployiNl  It  only 
in  «l«alinir  with  thr  lat4*r  «tai;ea.  But  I  am  KatiHtl«Hl  that  It  huN  iiH  rfN»t  in  that  namo 
prtraordial.  bom«»Keneoua,  and  iffe  rent  la  ted  p««yc}iic  plasm  which  I  have  calle<l  the 
";;R>ap  sentiment  of  safety"  (see  »npra,  p.  1<H),  out  of  which  the  mo<tt  ini|K)rtant 
human  Institutionii  have  d<*V(*lo)MHl.  Indeed.  I  regard  thin  as  the  original  (urtn  of  the 
•ot'ial  imprmthe  itaelf,  autl  I  have  so  characteriztM  it  (.ii/j^ni,  p.  tK7>. 
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tive  is  change,  variety,  the  constant  crossing  of  strains.  It  is  a 
dynamic  principle  and  works  for  race  vigor  and  race  symmetry. 
Romantic  love  favors  it  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  from 
this  point  of  view.  But  that  mutual  choosing  (ampheclexis)  of 
which  romantic  love  consists  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
unions  which  it  renders  advantageous  will  remain  permanently 
advantageous.  Ages  of  promiscuity  that  preceded  the  origin  of 
romantic  love  left  their  indelible  impress  on  the  race,  and  but 
for  the  counter-principle  of  conjugal  love,  monogamy  would  have 
been  practicably  impossible.  Those  who  expect  that  such  a  deep- 
seated  race  characteristic  will  wholly  disappear  in  a  few  centuries 
of  superficial  culture  find  the  facts  wholly  opposed  to  their  ideals. 
Most  of  the  moralists  are  utterly  ignorant  of  this  real  human 
history,  and  know  no  better  than  to  condemn  and  denounce  all 
manifestations  of  the  biological  imperative  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  categorical  imperative  as  taught  in  their  ethical  philosophy. 
But  the  former  principle  is  infinitely  older  and  far  more  basic,  not 
to  say  more  reliable  as  a  guide  to  human  conduct. 

It  is  these  facts  that  occasion  most  of  the  sexual  irregularity  in 
society,  and  social  evils  of  this  class  are  chiefly  due  to  the  failure  of 
men  to  recognize  such  fundamental  truths,  due  in  turn  in  the  main 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  course  of  human  and  social  evolution,  and 
of  the  real  history  of  man  and  society. 

Monogamic  life,  to  be  successful,  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
philosophy.  At  least  it  requires  character.  It  calls  for  qualities  of 
heart  and  head  that  lie  deep  and  that  come  out  in  their  natural 
purity  and  vigor  as  soon  as  the  storm  of  passion  that  has  kept  them 
in  abeyance  passes  away  and  permits  them  to  reassert  themselves. 
Then,  freed  from  the  thrall  of  passion,  the  cleared-up  mind  can  be- 
gin to  relish  other  pursuits  and  gain  satisfactions  of  other  and  more 
solid  and  useful  kinds.  But  in  all  properly  constituted  minds  there 
remains  at  least  a  memory  of  the  tender  emotion  which  predis- 
poses to  the  appreciation  of  mutual  companionship  not  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  this  sentiment,  planted  in  natural  soil,  grows  rapidly, 
and  soon  begins  to  overshadow  all  others.  Herein  is  found  the 
most  typical  exemplification  of  both  the  kindred  principles  already 
alluded  to  (supra,  p.  209),  and  called  respectively  propinquity  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  second  person.  It  was  shown  that  one  of  the  happiest 
traits  of  human  nature  consists  in  the  fact  that,  where  there  are  no 
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repugnant  elements,  the  mere  personal  proximity  of  individuals 
leotLs  to  attachments  that  cannot  be  otherwise  explained  and  have 
no  oilier  l)asi«;  to  a  degree  of  appreciation  and  mutual  valuation 
that  is  wholly  disproportionate  to  real  worth.  But,  as  in  so  many 
oth#»r  of  man's  vauntetl  qualities,  this  one  goes  back  far  into  the 

animal  world ;  — 

A  mastiff  dog 
^fay  love  a  pnppy  cur  for  no  more  reason 
Than  that  the  twain  have  been  tied  up  together.* 

Nay,  such  natural  enemies  as  cats  and  dogs  become  fast  friends  and 
afftH^tionate  companions  when  raised  together. 

l>e«cription9  of  conjugal  love  are  hai-d  to  find,  because,  as  Scho- 
jHuhauer  says,  in  all  fiction  and  poetry,  where  romance  ends  there 
eudfl  the  tale,  and  the  marriage,  which  is  the  goal  of  it  all,  if  nien- 
ti(>ne<l  at  all,  is  curtly  disposed  of  in  the  last  line  or  two  that  precede 
th«»  "  rrxis.'*  It  is  therefore  not  in  fiction  that  we  are  to  look  for  a 
fifirtra^'al  of  conjugal  love,  but  rather  in  works  of  philosophy,  where 
iittempts  are  made  to  find  all  the  social  factors.  Schopenhauer  him- 
M'lf  tii.spo8es»  of  it  in  tlie  following  words :  — 

HuweviT,  for  the  conaolatirjn  of  tender  and  loving  natures,  let  it  be  added 
th.it  M)nietiiii('H  to  the  passion  of  romautic  love  [^(ituchkchMebe ;  he  never 
r»T(»;jiiiz<'.s  the  distinction]  there  is  associattHl  anotlier  of  wholly  different 
uri:;iii«  viz.«  trae  friendship  founded  on  harmony  of  tempt'rament,  which, 
IiMWiner,  for  the  most  part  only  mak(\s  its  apiM-arance  when  love  pro|)er  has 
!*••*•  n  rpit'm'hed  by  satisfaction.^ 

Condorcet,  who  belicvetl  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  divorce  with  a 
vinw  to  the  ultimate  attaiument  of  the  most  complete  harmony  and 
niutuality,  has  pictured  tliis  final  state  of  emotional  e(^uilibrium  in 
the  concluding  part  of  the  passage  above  quoted  (pp.  38G-o87),  and 
in  the  eloquent  page  that  follows,  but  he  does  not  characterize  it  as 
rrinj*i'.::il  love.  Comte,  who  taught  that  marriage  should  be  indissol- 
uhl^»,  eH^ayed  on  several  occasions  to  portray  its  perfect  state  :  — 

Thi*  *^f^ond  eiioch  of  moral  education  lM>gins  with  conjngal  afTtH^tion.  the 
tnw^t  fun«laiuental  of  all,  in  which  the  mutuality  and  the  indivooluhility  of 
thf  1»€>D*1  in  Mire  complete  devotion.  Supreme  tyi>e  of  all  8yuipath<*tic  in- 
ftinct^  it«  name  is  the  only  one  that  reipiires  no  qualification.* 

>  Tennyson,  "  Queen  Mary/*  Act  I,  Sj-ene  4. 
«  Die  Welt/*  etc..  Vol.  II,  pp.  63JMKPJ. 
•  '*  Politique  Pwitive/*  Vol.  I,  p.  95. 
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Again  lie  says :  — 

The  first  and  principal  of  these  bonds  consists  in  conjugal  union,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  domestic  affections.  Its  preeminence  is  too  well  iTecognized, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  existing  anarchy,  to  call  for  any  other  special  effort 
than  a  better  analysis  founded  on  a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
calculated  to  dispel  irrevocably  all  disturbing  sophistry.  The  excellence  of 
this  bond  consists  first  of  all  in  the  fact  that  it  develops  at  once  the  three 
social  instincts,  cultivated  too  much  apart  in  the  three  other  domestic  rela- 
tions, no  one  of  which,  however,  affords  as  great  a  stimulus  as  true  marriage 
can  do.  More  tender  than  brotherly  love,  conjugal  union  inspires  a  purer 
and  more  lively  veneration  than  filial  respect,  as  a  more  active  and  devoted 
sentiment  than  paternal  protection.^ 

He  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  relations  of  natural  love  to  conjugal 
love  in  the  following  passage :  — 

I  confine  myself  here  to  recalUng  the  fact  that  the  sexual  impulse,  how- 
ever indispensable  it  may  usually  be,  especially  to  males,  can  do  no  more 
than  heighten  the  conjugal  affection,  which  it  would  be  incapable  of  doing 
in  default  of  a  direct  inclination.  The  carnal  instinct  only  arouses  relations 
which  often  lead  man  to  truly  appreciate  woman.  But  when  the  attach- 
ment has  thus  been  formed  it  persists  and  grows  by  its  own  charm,  inde- 
pendently of  any  animal  satisfaction,  according  to  the  common  law  of  such 
cerebral  reactions.  It  even  becomes  at  once  more  intense  and  more  perma- 
nent when  it  results  from  relations  that  are  always  pure,  although  the  sex- 
ual impulse  still  remains  perceptible.' 

Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  writing  under  a  strong  religious  bias,  re- 
marks :  — 

Between  man  and  wife  here  is  to  be  a  union  in  spirit  that  springs  from  a 
love  that  is  not  mere  passion,  but  is  volitional  and  moral.  When  physical 
surroundings  have  passed  away,  then  will  the  spiritual  union,  which  must 
have  accompanied  the  physical,  survive,  and  the  completed  family  become 
even  more  apparently  like  the  completed  society,  a  psychical  union.* 

.  There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that  conjugal  love  is  a  step 
more  "  psychical "  and  "  spiritual "  than  romantic  love,  just  as  the 
latter  is  a  step  more  so  than  natural  love,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  and  no  other,  as  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
section,  and  without  implying,  any  more  than  in  that  case,  a  generic 
or  qualitative  distinction.  It  is  in  this  sense,  too,  that  I  have  char- 
acterized it  as  "  a  better  article  "  —  more  durable,  possessing  greater 
volume,  greater  utility,  more  real  worth,  and  hence  more  worthy. 

1  **  Politique  Positive,*'  Vol.  II,  pp.  186-187.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  188. 

*  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Chicago,  Vol.  I,  January,  1896,  p.  459. 
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Thus  far  we  have  assumed  only  the  result  of  a  typical  monogamic 
union  following  naturally  upon  romantic  lore.  It  may  be  said  that 
such  cases,  though  ideal,  are  really  rare  in  fact.  The  widespread 
existence  of  conjugal  infelicity  seems  to  favor  this  view,  and  many 
deduce  from  it  the  conclusion  that  "  marriage  is  a  failure."  But  I 
think  the  statistics  of  marriage  from  this  point  of  view,  could  they 
be  obtained,  which  they  obviously  never  can  be  because  few  are 
willing  to  declare  their  unhappiness  in  a  public  way,  would  show  a 
slight  preponderance  of  happy  over  unhappy  marriages  in  enlight- 
ened monogamic  countries.  The  problem  of  pure  sociology  is  to 
explain  the  causes  of  unhappy  marriages,  while  that  of  applied  soci- 
ology is  to  show  how  they  can  be  removed.  With  the  latter  we 
have  here  nothing  to  do.  As  to  the  former  I  venture  to  oifer  the 
following  suggestions:  — 

It  must  be  obvious  that  conjugal  love  as  here  portrayed  cannot 
exist  under  polygamy.  It  is  therefore  even  more  unknown  to  all 
the  ages  during  which  polygamy  prevailed  than  is  romantic  love.  It 
cannot  then  be  older  than  romantic  love  and  must  be  confined  to 
the  same  races  and  {)eoples.  The  forms  of  monogamy  that  preceded 
that  ejKX^h  were  chiefly  economic  in  their  purpose.  They  were  based 
on  the  conception  of  natural  love  and  its  satisfaction  as  an  economic 
commodity,  and  grew  out  of  the  increasing  equality  in  power  of 
individuals.  Polygamy  is  essentially  a  monopoly  of  that  commodity, 
and  as  fast  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  gave  power  to  more  and  more 
men  in  society  they  revolted  against  that  monopoly  and  secured  as 
far  as  [x>ssible  an  equal  distribution  of  property  in  women.  Owing 
to  the  substantial  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes  this  could  only  be 
attained  by  limiting  every  man  to  one  wife.  Every  man  who  laid 
claim  to  more  than  one  woman  deprived  another  man  of  his  claim 
to  a  woman.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  direct  announce- 
ment of  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  monogamy,  still  it  is  one  of 
those  spontaneous,  self-executing  laws  that  0{)erate  silently  and 
perpetually  until  they  work  out  the  inevitable  solution,  and  the 
transformed  society  accepts  the  result  without  knowing  why  and 
crystallizes  it  into  an  institution  (monogamy),  which  is  first  gener- 
ally  accepted,  then  surrounded  with  a  legal  and  religious  sanction, 
and  finally  defended  as  something  existing  in  the  nature  of  things 
or  as  "  ordained  of  God,"  or  both. 
As  the  property  idea  gradually  disappeared  and  woman  came  to 
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be  looked  upon,  not  as  a  possession,  a  chattel,  a  slave,  but  as  a  hu- 
man being,  a  new  adjustment  became  necessary.  So  long  as  a  wife 
was  only  the  property  of  her  husband  there  coidd  be  no  conjugal 
infelicity.  Between  them  there  existed  such  a  social  chasm  that  no 
more  friction  could  arise  than  between  a  man  and  his  horse.  If  she 
displeased  him  or  became  recalcitrant  she  was  beaten  into  submis- 
sion and  shown  her  place  as  a  simple  contributor  to  his  wants  and 
pleasures.  But  when  woman  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  human 
being,  if  not  the  equal  of  man,  at  least  a  coagent  with  man  in  carry- 
ing on  the  operations  of  society,  all  this  was  changed,  and  there 
arose  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  wills.  Both  conjugal  love  and 
conjugal  infelicity  are  products  of  mutuality.  The  recognition  of  a 
certain  degree  of  equality  is  an  essential  condition  to  both.  The 
respect  and  friendly  feeling,  growing  in  part  out  of  the  memories  of 
requited  romantic  love  and  satisfied  natural  love,  as  Condorcet  has 
portrayed  these  sentiments,  and  in  part  out  of  propinquity  and  the 
enjoyment  of  things  to  which  men  become  accustomed,  work  upon 
certain  natures  in  the  direction  of  forming  and  more  and  more 
closely  knitting  the  fibers  of  conjugal  love,  and  making  the  parties 
more  and  more  indispensable  and  "  dear ''  to  each  other,  until  this 
bond  becomes  exceedingly  close,  even  indissoluble.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conflict  of  wills  may  tend  more  and  more  to  separate  and 
estrange,  and  ultimately  result  either  in  complete  repugnance  and 
separation,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  innumerable  family  jars  that 
make  up  domestic  infelicity. 

The  careful  and  impartial  student  will,  I  think,  admit  that  taking 
into  account  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  those  peoples 
among  whom  romantic  and  conjugal  love  exist  at  all,  both  senti- 
ments, but  especially  the  latter,  are  on  the  increase,  and  that  the 
human  race  is  growing  more  and  more  monogamic.  Monogamy 
involves  an  enormous  moral  strain.  It  is  a  severe  discipline  in 
requiring  the  constant  habit  of  mutually  yielding  the  one  to  the 
other  in  the  exercise  of  the  will.  The  race  is  developing  in  this 
direction  and  it  becomes  from  age  to  age  more  easy  to  surrender  the 
will  to  another  with  whom  everything  in  life  is  so  closely  bound  up. 
There  are  all  degrees  of  difference  in  the  distance  to  which  different 
individuals  have  advanced  in  this  direction,  and  the  present  status 
of  marriage  simply  reflects  these  differences.  To  some  monogamy 
is  still  intolerable,  to  others  it  is  barely  endurable,  to  still  others  it 
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is  generally  satisfactory  as  the  best  condition  attainable,  while  to  a 
considerable  noniber  it  is  an  ideal  condition  whose  improvement 
even  cannot  be  conceived  of.  Finally,  as  the  extreme  of  develop- 
ment in  this  line,  we  have  the  uxorious,  for  whom  their  partners 
represent  perfection,  even  more  complete  after  marriage  than  before. 
Such  |)ersons  are  absolutely  blind  to  all  defects,  and  see  each  other 
in  an  entirely  different  light  from  that  in  which  others  see  them. 
It  is  rather  common  for  a  man  to  greatly  overestimate  even  the 
intellectual  powers  of  his  wife.  Everybody  knows  such  cases,  and 
we  have  at  least  one  example  among  truly  eminent  men ;  I  refer  to 
the  case  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Uxoriousness,  however,  is  often  one- 
sided and  confined  to  one  of  the  parties.  In  such  cases  it  is  usually 
aaH>mpanied  by  more  or  less  jealousy,  and  often  causes  unhappiness 
by  restricting  the  natural  liberty  of  tlie  overrated  consort.  But 
uxoriousness  is  itself  a  proof  6t  the  })08sibility  of  ultimately  attain- 
ing a  state  of  complete  monogamy. 

All  these  degrees  in  the  progress  of  man  toward  a  monogamic 
state  constitute  so  many  examples  of  the  artificial  and  derivative 
character  of  civilization,  and  show  that  man  is  constantly  but  slowly 
advancing  toward  complete  sociability.  Not  naturally  social,  he  is 
becoming  social.  If  we  could  imagine  uxoriousness  to  become  first 
mutual  and  then  universal,  the  problem  of  marriage  would  at  least 
be  solved.  But  mutual  exaggeration  is  not  desirable,  and  the  per- 
fect state  would  only  be  attained  by  universal  mutual  attachment 
coupled  with  just  appreciation. 

Conjugal  love  constitutes  a  third  step  in  the  ethical  and  esthetic 
development  of  the  race.  We  may  compare  the  effects  of  natural 
love,  romantic  love,  and  conjugal  love  with  the  somewhat  similar 
series  of  steps,  described  in  Chapter  XI 11,  that  were  taken  by  man 
in  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  ontogenetic  forces.  At 
each  step  the  sum  total  of  enjoyment  is  increased  and  civilization 
advanced.  In  the  ideal  state  of  conjugal  love  we  seem  to  reach  a 
condition  of  felicity,  which,  so  far  as  it  alone  can  contribute,  admits 
of  no  improvement  It  is  full  and  strong;  it  is  enduring,  only  end- 
ing with  life ;  and  it  is  calm  and  sulxlued,  so  as  in  no  way  to  inter- 
fere with  the  other  normal  operations  of  life. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  tliat  c<mjugal  love  is  a  8(K*ial  force 
even  more  efficient  than  either  of  the  forms  of  love  thus  far  cim- 
sidt-HML     The  principal  stimulus  is  that  of  providing  for  the  family 
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that  naturally  grows  out  of  this  relation.  For  the  man  this  is  un- 
questionably the  most  productive  of  all  stimuli.  It  is  sufficiently 
intense  to  cause  sustained  effort,  and  instead  of  being  only  an  epi- 
sode of  a  few  months'  or  at  most  years'  duration,  it  is  permanent, 
and  continues  from  the  date  of  the  marriage  until  death  to  impel  to 
deeds,  if  not  of  glory  and  renown,  at  least  of  usefulness  and  social 
value.  Instead  of  having  only  the  incentive  of  the  desire  to  please 
another,  it  has  added  to  this  the  incentive  of  work  for  its  own  sake. 
Freed  from  the  distractions  arising  out  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
the  fear  of  not  attaining  the  great  end,  he  for  whom  that  end  is 
already  attained  can  work  for  other  ends  and  aim  at  even  worthier 
ideals.  In  a  word,  the  mental  conditions  attending  conjugal  love 
are  the  best  possible  for  human  achievement,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  is  the  supreme  test  of  social  efficiency.  Of  all  the  phylo- 
genetic  forces,  then,  conjugal  love  seems  to  be  the  one  that  has 
contributed  the  greatest  volume  of  human  achievement,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  in  the  European  race  and 
during  the  past  three  or  four  centuries  that  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments have  been  wrought  by  man. 

Maternal  Love,  —  It  is  not  parental  love  with  which  we  now  have 
to  deal,  but  with  maternal  love  which  is  one  of  those  attributes,  like 
natural  love,  that  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  an  "instinct." 
The  intention  in  using  this  term  is  to  imply  that  it  is  something 
organic  and  inherent  in  the  physical  constitution,  and  in  so  far 
this  view  is  correct.  Maternal  love  is  something  that  differs  toto 
coelo  from  paternal  love  and  parental  affection  as  distinguished  from 
the  maternal  emotion.  Yet  these  are  constantly  confounded  by  all 
popular  writers,  and  even  philosophers,  still  dominated  by  the  andro- 
centric world  view,  usually  keep  up,  and  never  clear  up,  the  confusion. 
Thus  we  find  even  so  close  a  reasoner  as  Herbert  Spencer  saying :  — 

After  this  quantitative  mental  distinction  there  come  the  qualitative 
mental  distinctions  consequent  on  the  relations  of  men  and  women  to  their 
children  and  to  one  another.  Though  the  parental  instinct,  which,  consid- 
ered in  its  essential  nature,  is  a  love  of  the  helpless,  is  common  to  the  two, 
yet  it  is  obviously  not  identical  in  the  two.  That  the  particular  form  of  it 
which  responds  to  infantile  helplessness  is  more  dominant  in  women  than 
in  men,  cannot  be  questioned.  In  man  the  instinct  is  not  so  habitually  ex- 
cited by  the  very  helpless,  but  has  a  more  generalized  relation  to  all  the  rela- 
tively weak  who  are  dependent  upon  him.^ 

1 "  Study  of  Sociology,"  pp.  374-375. 
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Now  this  is,  to  my  mind,  a  complete  confusion  of  two,  or  even 
three,  entirely  distinct  things,  viz.,  maternal  love,  parental  (con- 
sanguineal)  love,  and  sympathy.  Neither  maternal  love  nor  consan- 
guineal  love  is  based  on  sympathy,  or  if  sympathy  enters  into  them 
it  is  as  a  distinct  and  added  element  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them  primarily.  Sympathy  is  the  basis  of  man's  moral  nature,  a 
product  of  a  high  rational  power,  capable  of  not  only  representing  to 
self  the  painful  states  of  others,  but  of  experiencing  the  reflex  of 
such  representation  in  self  as  a  form  of  pain.  Maternal  and  consan- 
guineal  love  are  faculties  planted  in  the  nature  of  man  through  the 
laws  of  survival  and  advantage  as  conditions  to  the  preservation  and 
continoauce  of  the  race.  I  wholly  reject  his  theory  that  they  con- 
sist essentially  or  primarily  in  the  love  of  the  helpless.  This  latter 
can  only  be  experienced  by  a  highly  rational  being,  while  maternal 
love,  at  least,  is  shared  alike  by  man  and  most  of  the  animals  with 
which  most  men  are  chiefly  familiar. 

This  last-mentioned  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty,  purity, 
or  worth  of  maternal  love  as  a  human  attribute.  It  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  attributes  of  the  great  class  of  animals  called  mam- 
mals to  which  man  belongs  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing function  that  distinguishes  that  class  from  all  others,  viz.,  the 
suckling  of  the  young.  The  entire  mammary  system  in  this  great 
class  of  animals  is  a  part  of  the  sexual  system,  and  maternal  love 
is  primarily  a  sexual  attribute.  Thus  Dr.  Ely  Van  de  Warker 
remarks :  — 

Through  all  the  females  of  the  Mammalia  there  exisU  a  feeling  toward 
their  yoong  called  the  maternal  instinct.  There  is  no  necesHity  here  of  going 
ioto  the  quetttion  of  institict  among  animals,  as  to  whether  it  partakes  of  the 
oat  ore  of  an  intellectoal  process.  Whatever  be  its  nature,  it  is  evidently  a 
part  of  generation,  and  as  such  is  eminently  sexual  in  its  origin.^ 

Here  instinct  proper  is  confounded  with  one  of  those  organic  feel- 
ings developed  in  animals  for  the  protection  of  offspring.  This  is  a 
much  less  serious  slip  than  to  confound  the  latter  with  sympathy, 
which  is  often  not  advantageous  at  all,  was  not  develo|)ed  for  any 
such  puri>ose  nor  in  any  such  way,  and  is  not  found  in  animals 
except  in  certain  more  or  less  doubtful  rudimentary  forms. 

As  the  mammary  glands  are  provided  with  nerves  of  sexual  feel- 
ing, these  are  excited  by  the  suckling  of  the  young,  and  the  mother 

»  Papular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  VII.  July,  187S,  p.  292. 
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experiences  a  strong  sexual  pleasure  in  this  act,  which  in  animals 
must  be  a  valuable  motive  for  permitting  it  to  be  done,  and  thus  cal- 
culated to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  young.  Maternal  love  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  this  sexual  feeling  and  grew  directly  out  of 
it.  It  is  in  the  mammal  therefore  that  the  sentiment  of  maternal 
love  arose  and  this  sentiment  is  not  only  common  to  all  mammals, 
but  is  confined  to  that  class  of  animals.  What  vague  substitutes  for 
it  may  exist  among  lower  vertebrates  is  little  known,  but  there  may 
be  such.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  care  for  the  young  in 
these  classes,  including  birds,  is  secured  by  true  instincts,  such  as 
those  by  which  eggs  are  hatched.  The  principle  in  the  two  cases  is 
generically  distinct 

The  scientific  importance  as  well  as  the  poetic  beauty  of  maternal 
love  is  thus  portrayed  by  Haeckel :  — 

Only  in  this  class  [the  Mammalia]  is  universally  found  that  remarkable 
mode  of  caring  for  the  young  through  the  nourishing  of  the  new-born  child 
with  the  milk  of  the  mother.  Herein  lies  the  physiological  source  of  that 
highest  form  of  maternal  love,  which  has  exerted  such  a  momentous  influ- 
ence upon  the  family  life  of  the  various  mammals,  as  well  as  upon  the 
higher  spiritual  life  of  man.    Of  it  truly  sings  the  poet  Chamisso :  — 

**  Nur  eine  Mutter,  die  da  liebt 
Das  Kind,  dem  sie  die  Nahrong  giebt, 
Nur  eine  Mutter  weias  aliein. 
Was  lieben  heisst  und  gKicklich  sein.** 

If  the  Madonna  is  to  us  the  loftiest  aud  purest  t3rpe  of  this  human 

mother-love,  we  see  on  the  other  hand  in  ape-love  (Affenliebe)^  in  tha  extraor- 
dinary tenderness  of  the  ape-mother,  the  counterpart  of  one  and  the  same 
maternal  instinct.^ 

Maternal  love  is  an  essentially  conservative  principle,  but  such 
principles  are  as  useful  to  society  as  are  the  active  and  constructive 
ones.  Hitherto  its  effects  have  been  chiefly  biological  in  protecting 
and  preserving  the  race.  As  a  social  force  it  has  only  operated  in  a 
more  or  less  negative  way.  Sometimes,  however,  it  shows  its  im- 
mense power,  and  as  a  human  passion  it  has  been  made  the  theme 
of  many  tragedies.  No  author  has  portrayed  this  power  more  accu- 
rately or  more  forcibly  than  Victor  Hugo,  and  nowhere  has  he  done 
this  better  than  in  his  "  Quatre-vingt  Treize  "  and  the  rescue  of  the 

1 "  Ueber  unsere  gejjenwartige  Kenntniss  vom  Urspnmg  des  Menschen,"  Vortrag 
gehalten  aaf  dem  Vierten  Interaationalen  2^oologen-Ck)ngress  in  Cambridge,  am  26. 
August,  1898,  von  Ernst  Haeckel.  Mit  erlauternden  Anmerkungen  und  TabeUen. 
Bonn,  1898,  p.  23. 
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children  from  the  Tourgue:  '< Maternity  raises  no  issue:  one  can- 
not discuss  with  it  What  makes  a  mother  sublime  is  that  she  is 
a  sort  of  beast  The  maternal  instinct  is  divinely  animal  The 
mother  is  no  longer  a  woman,  she  is  simply  female." 

And  it  is  true.  The  highest  flights  of  this  passion  are  those  that 
most  assimilate  that  animal  stage  when  the  female  was  the  supreme 
frnardian  of  her  own,  the  stage  of  i>ure  gynanjocracy.  Then  the 
female  was  not  only  the  race,  but  did  all  the  work  of  the  race  and 
chose  the  male  besides.  It  was  through  this  long  discipline  that  not 
only  maternal  love  but  maternal  courage  and  maternal  efScieney 
were  developed,  and  notwithstanding  the  trials  to  which  woman  was 
so  long  subjected,  she  is  still  capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion,  and 
without  hesitation  or  deliberation,  of  defending  her  children  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  dangers.  Under  this  powerful  spur  her  acts 
often  8(*em  almost  miraculous. 

With  the  advent  of  a  stage  of  complete  equality  of  the  sexes  this 
power  is  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  play  a  much  more  important 
rOIe  than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  past  or  than  it  plays  in  the  present 
stau;  of  even  the  most  advanced  societies,  and  if  women  ultimately 
U'come  the  equals  of  men  in  the  art  of  portraying  events  it  is  from 
them  that  we  must  expect  this  passion  to  be  embellished  and  brought 
out  in  the  literature  of  the  fiiture. 

Con^anguUieal  Love.  —  The  love  of  kindred  is  probably  an  exclu- 
sively human  attribute.  It  is,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  ge- 
nerically  distinct  from  the  consciousness  of  kind  in  general,  but 
is  such  a  special  form  of  it  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  It  is 
generically  distinct  from  maternal  love,  although  it  is  folt  by  the 
mother  in  addition  to  that  sentiment  It  is  the  whole  of  paternal 
love  as  such,  and  also  of  iilial  and  fraternal  love.  In  the  horde 
there  naturally  exists  a  sentiment  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  each 
member  of  the  kinship  group  for  all  the  rest  Under  the  matriar- 
chate  all  consider  themselves  as  brothers  and  sisters,  since  the  father 
is  unknown,  and  in  all  races  where  there  exists  uncertainty  as  to  the 
father,  all  the  members  of  the  clan  are  brothers. 

The  soitial  value  of  this  sentiment  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  comes 
to  «*<»nstitute  the  blood  bond,  or  feeling  of  attachment  that  exists 
among  all  the  members  of  an  ethnir  group,  and  this  ImumI,  as  is  wrll 
kriuwn,  is  exceedingly  strong,  Prop<*rly  to  discuss  it,  however,  it  is 
mMe>sary  to  look  siKJcially  at  its  negative  side,  since  it  is  here  that 
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lies  its  dynamic  quality.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  possible  and 
proper  to  have  treated  all  the  forms  of  love  from  their  negative  or 
correlative  aspects.  For  to  every  love  there  is  a  correlative  fuUe, 
and  the  force  of  repulsion  is  sometimes  even  more  powerful  than  the 
force  of  attraction.  The  hate  corresponding  to  natural  love,  roman- 
tic love,  and  conjugal  love  takes  the  form  oi  jealousy.  In  the  animal 
world,  and  to  some  extent  in  man,  jealousy  is  a  powerful  dynamic 
principle,  but  its  action  is  chiefly  biological.  It  is  the  motive  to  all 
male  rivalry,  and  it  is  through  this  that  were  developed  many  of  the 
most  striking  secondary  sexual  characters,  especially  the  formidable 
weapons  for  fighting,  but  also  strength  of  frame,  muscle  and  sinew. 
But  so  far  as  jealousy  produces  effects  upon  social  structures,  they 
are  chiefly  destructive,  so  that  jealousy  is  in  the  main  an  antisocial 
force.  In  passages  cited  from  Schopenhauer,  Haeckel,  and  others 
these  negative  effects  were  sufficiently  pointed  out,  and  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  treat  them  specially.  The  form  of  hate  corre- 
sponding to  maternal  love  is  quite  different.  It  is  mingled  with  fear, 
and  consists  in  general  hostility  to  all  dangerous  or  threatening  in- 
fluences. Any  person,  animal,  or  thing  that  stands,  or  is  thought 
to  stand,  in  that  attitude  is  hated  and  combated. 

When  it  comes  to  consangiiineal  love,  especially  in  that  generalized 
form  constituting  the  blood  bond,  the  corresponding  hate  becomes 
race  hatred.  Everybody  has  some  idea  of  what  race  hatred  means, 
for  it  is  not  confined  to  savages,  but  exists  between  the  most  civilized 
peoples.  It  was  at  the  beginning  and  has  always  remained  the 
principal  cause  of  war.  To  the  sociologist  it  is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  of  social  progress,  since  without  it  there  could  never  have 
been  that  series  of  social  phenomena  described  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters,  resulting,  first,  in  the  most  important  social  struc- 
tures —  law,  the  state,  the  people,  the  nation,  —  and  second,  in  the 
most  important  social  advances  due  to  the  cross  fertilization  of  cul- 
tures. As  these  have  already  been  treated  in  those  chapters,  and 
from  the  economic  side  in  Chapter  XIII,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  point  out  their  genetic  connection  with  this  class  of  phylogenetic 
forces,  and  thus  bind  all  together  into  a  single  great  group  of  social 
phenomena,  illustrating  the  law  of  sociological  generalization. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  SOCIOGEXETIC  FORCES 

Thk  sociogenetic  forces,  as  shown  in  Chapter  XII,  are  the  socializ- 
ing and  civilizing  impulses  of  mankind.  In  dealing  with  the  onto- 
genetic and  phylogenetic  forces  in  the  last  two  chapters  we  have 
been  practically  compelled  to  stop  at  the  point  in  the  historic  devel- 
opment of  the  race  where  the  sociogenetic  forces  began  to  make 
themselves  felt,  because  the  series  of  phenomena  that  subsequently 
took  place  is  so  greatly  influenced  by  them  that  no  adequate  account 
of  them  could  be  given  until  their  si)ecial  nature  had  been  pointed 
out  For,  although  derived  from  the  others  and  deeply  rooted  in 
the  physical  nature  of  man,  the  sociogenetic  forces  as  active  ageuti 
in  the  world  are  relatively  modern,  and  are  the  genetic  products  of  the 
complicate<l  series  of  events  brought  about  by  the  action  of  primary 
sfKial  energy.  These  civilizing  energies  are  so  recent  and  so  feebly 
h«Ated  that  even  in  the  most  advanced  rm^es  they  form  as  yet  only 
a  thin  veneering  over  the  fabric  thus  wrought.  Letourneau  well 
says : — 

Looking  Wneath  the  glittering  Burfaoe  of  our  wn^alled  {prAemluei)  civil- 
12^1  iiocieti(*A  the  b4*ast  largely  prpvailn  over  the  aii^el,  and  taking  exiHting 
humanity  as  a  whole  it  may  be  Raid  that  the  higher  cIaah  of  emotional  and 
int<«]lectual  want6  only  coiwtitute  an  eplphenomenon.' 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  sociogenetic  for(*e8  are 
*•  life-mitigating,"  in  the  sense  that  they  constitute  the  means  of  mak- 
ing life  tolerable  to  a  being  capable  of  contemplating  it.  Without 
them  it  would  be  intolerable,  because  it  would  represent  a  pain  ec'on- 
oray,  and  life  in  a  pain  economy  is  only  tolerable  to  a  being  unr<ni- 
S4'ion8  of  its  condition  and  living  under  the  optimistic  illusion 
furnished  by  the  primal  impulse  of  self-preservation. 

The  sociogenetic  forces  naturally  fall  into  three  large  gro\ips, 
moral,  esthetic,  and  intellectual,  and  consideral)lo  has  alreaily  Ixmmi 
said  relative  to  the  best  order  in  which  to  treat  these  groups,  an<l  the 

i'*La  Sociolopif,"  etc.,  p.  37. 
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reasons  therefor  have  been  discussed.  No  linear  or  chronological 
order  is  possible,  as  all  three  originated,  or  rather  made  themselves 
distinctly  felt,  at  nearly  the  same  stage  in  human  development.  The 
classification  according  to  relative  nobility  or  worthiness  is  scarcely 
legitimate,  as  no  two  would  perhaps  agree  upon  it.  That  arrange- 
ment which  seeks  to  determine  the  relative  developmental  grade  of 
the  three  classes  seems  the  most  in  harmony  with  biological  and 
evolutionary  treatment,  but  as  they  are  distinct  branches  and  no  one 
is  developed  out  of  another,  this  is  practicable  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. If  we  ask  which  one  has  contributed  most  to  the  general  end 
of  them  all  —  civilization  —  we  may  get  varying  answers.  Most 
writers  put  the  moral  sentiments  last  in  a  climactic  arrangement, 
as  the  highest  from  this  point  of  view  —  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good  —  but  I  would  myself  question  this,  and  would  award  the  claim 
to  the  true.  Perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  best  ground  for  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  sociogenetic  forces  is  their  immediate  derivation  from 
the  essential  forces,  and  especially  from  the  phylogenetic  group, 
placing  that  class  first  which  seems  to  emerge  most  immediately 
out  of  the  latter.  This  would  at  once  dispose  of  the  intellectual 
forces  as  most  remote  from  this  point  of  view,  and  narrow  the  ques- 
tion down  to  the  moral  and  esthetic  forces.  Here  there  seems  to  be 
little  room  for  a  preference.  The  intimate  association  of  all  ideas 
of  beauty  with  the  reproductive  process  may  be  evenly  paired  with 
that  widespread  system  of  animal  altruism  which  is  based  on  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  race.  There  are  other  considerations 
that  cannot  well  be  entered  into  here,  but  which  will  be  fully  set 
forth  in  connection  with  the  moral  forces,  which  turn  the  scale  here 
in  my  mind  in  favor  of  giving  this  class  the  first  place,  and  the  order 
of  treatment  will  therefore  be,  as  already  given,  viz.,  1,  the  moral 
forces ;  2,  the  esthetic  forces ;  3,  the  intellectual  forces. 

The  Moral  Forces 

Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  origin,  morality  is  of  two 
kinds :  race  morality  and  individual  moralittf.  The  roots  of  both  of 
these  classes  penetrate  very  deeply.  Both  of  them,  as  I  view  the 
subject,  are  exclusively  human  attributes,  but  both  have  their  strict 
homologues  in  the  animal  world.  As  the  passage  from  animality  to 
humanity  was  wholly  the  result  of  brain  development  and  consequent 
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dawn  of  intelligence,  so  both  kinds  of  morality  were  the  products  of 
the  rational  faculty,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  their  ani- 
mal homologues  is  the  difference  between  conscions  and  unconscious 
acts  tliat  subserve  the  same  ends.  The  animal  homologiie  of  race 
morality  is  intlinct,  and  that  of  individual  morality  is  animal,  or,  as 
it  may  also  be  called,  reprodnctive  altruisin.  In  one  sense  they  all 
aim  at  race  preservation,  but  the  last  couple  reach  the  race  through 
the  individual. 

Jiiiee  Moraliiy.  —  Under  the  head  of  "  Restraints  to  Feeling/^  in 
Chapter  VII,  attention  was  called  to  the  *'  instinct  of  race  safety '' 
that  arose  under  the  influence  of  the  collective  or  group  reastm  to 
offset  the  tendency  to  waywardness  that  individual  reason  had  so 
greatly  increased,  and  which  instinct  no  longer  prevented.  This  was 
characterized  (p.  187)  as  the  social  imi)erative,  or  primordial  ])lasma 
out  of  which  were  subsequently  differentiated  nearly  all  important 
human  institutions  —  religion,  law,  government,  custom,  etc  It  was 
certainly  the  beginning  of  race  morality,  the  primary  factor  of  which 
was  the  mo«,  from  which  term  the  word  inoral  is  derived.  This  form 
of  morality  0{)crate8  entirely  in  the  interest  of  function  and  against 
the  claims  of  feeling.  It  seems  therefore  to  be  precisely  the  opposite 
of  tlie  currently  accepted  morality,  which,  as  has  been  shown  {miprUf 
p.  131),  is  based  wholly  on  feeling.  For  however  much  it  may 
be  necessary  to  restrain  feeling,  the  moral  quality  can  only  arise  in 
connection  with  feeling  creatures,  liut  race  morality  is  no  more 
eoni^emed  with  the  feelings  of  the  individual  than  nature  seems  to 
lie  when  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  the  race.  In  fact, 
in  rare  morality  man  simply  assists  nature,  or  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  natural  forces  that  make  for  race  preservation.  Tho 
group  puts  its  sanction  up<m  everything  that  has  this  tendency.  It 
is  the  *^ ultra-rational  sanction'*  of  Benjamin  KidcL 

Race  morality,  therefore,  consists  essentially  in  custom,  and  if  the 
customs  of  the  world  are  all  scrutinized  the  majority  of  them  will 
be  found  to  consist  in  restraints  to  conduct  inimical  to  rare  safety. 
At  least  such  was  thcnr  ])rimitive  pnq)ose,  but  many  have  of  course 
departed  widely  from  that  purpose,  which  may  now  Ix*  difficult  to 
trace.  Here  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  morals  fn)Mi  religion. 
The  latter  is  little  more  than  the  addition  of  supernatural  i>enalties 
for  the  riolatioQ  of  the  laws  of  race  safety.  This  is  proliably  the 
basis  for  the  widespread  belief  that  religion  is  essentiiilly  moral. 
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The  current  moral  teaching,  moral  philosophy,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times ostentatiously  and  erroneously  called,  "moral  science,"  con- 
sists essentially  in  a  morality  of  restraint,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
survival  of  primitive  race  morality,  although  its  teachers  do  not 
know  this.  Most  of  its  precepts  are  negative  or  prohibitory.  It  is 
based  on  the  deep-seated  sense  of  the  danger  of  over-indulging  the 
passions.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  it  is  the  injury  that 
"  wrong  "  actions  do  either  to  the  agent  himself  or  to  others  that  is 
embodied  in  its  moral  prohibition.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  explains 
why  no  amount  of  proof  that  an  act  contrary  to  the  accepted  moral 
code  really  does  no  harm  to  any  one  is  accepted  as  a  justification  of 
such  an  act.  He  who  so  argues,  no  matter  how  cogently,  is  told 
that  the  act  is  wrong,  not  on  account  of  its  effects,  but  simply  be- 
cause it  is  wrong;  that  there  is  an  abstract  right  and  an  abstract 
wrong,  irrespective  of  the  effects  in  any  particular  case.  Kant's 
rule  of  conduct :  "  Always  act  on  a  principle  that  you  would  like  to 
see  erected  into  a  universal  law,"  is  quoted  at  him,  and  he  is  told 
that  there  exists  a  "pure  morals"  or  "absolute  ethics."  A  few 
may  try  to  explain  that  the  case  in  question  is  an  exception,  and 
that  it  will  not  do  to  allow  any  one  to  be  a  judge  for  himself  of  the 
effects  of  his  actions.  Or  they  may  deny  the  possibility  that  any 
one  can  foresee  all  the  effects  of  an  action,  and  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
trust  present  indications  in  this  respect.  But  the  majority  decline 
to  discuss  the  question  at  all,  since  this  might  be  construed  into  an 
admission  that  exceptions  were  possible,  and  stand  firmly  on  the 
ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the  moral  code. 

All  this  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
race  morality  and  individual  morality,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  prevailing  morality  of  restraint  is  simply  a  survival  of  the 
former.  The  effect  of  the  action  upon  individuals  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  Tightness  or  wrongness.  The  bottom  of  it 
all  is  the  effect  on  the  safety  of  the  human  race.  "  Duty  "  is  simply 
conduct  favorable  to  race  safety.  Virtue  is  an  attitude  of  life  and 
character  consistent  with  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  man 
on  earth.  Vice  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  is  felt  as  an  attack  upon 
the  race.  These  sentiments  are  difficult  to  analyze,  and  the  moral 
reformer  seldom  or  never  knows  that  this  is  what  he  feels  when  he 
preaches  morality.  Usually  theological  in  his  make-up,  he  thinks 
that  moral  conduct  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  regards  this  as  the  real 
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sanctioo,  regardless  of  its  effects.  Here  is  where  morals  and  religion 
lucwt  closely  approach  each  other,  for  at  the  begiuniug  all  religion 
was  race  perception  (GcUtufigHempJindung)^  and  the  creation  of  gods 
wh<3se  supposed  will  is  thwarted  by  conduct  dangerous  to  the  race 
was  simply  a  means  of  enabling  the  feeble  mind  of  the  individual  to 
di.Htinguish  right  from  wrong  conduct. 

Mr.  S|H*neer  argiied  valiantly  in  "  Social  Statics  "  (1850)  for  an  abso- 
lute ethios,  but  after  studying  the  moral  codes  of  uncivilized  races 
and  finding  that  there  were  no  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
rt'pudiAti^  his  early  views  and  edited  them  all  out  of  the  revised 
editiun  of  that  work.  This  was  inconsistent,  which  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  a  great  mind,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  not  logical.  He  should 
have  learnetl  in  all  his  investigations  that  the  ethics  of  all  uncivil- 
ije^i  races  is  chiefly  race  ethics.  From  this  point  of  view  no 
amount  of  incongruity  in  ethical  conceptions  could  affect  their 
ethical  character.  If  we  can  get  rid  entirely  of  the  idea  that 
•'  ^^Kxl ''  and  "  evil "  have  any  connection  whatever  with  benefit  or 
injury  to  the  individual  or  to  any  sentient  being,  and  clearly  grasp 
the  truth  that  they  relate  exclusively  to  race  safety  and  race 
danger,  we  can  see  that  the  quality  of  ac^tions  approved  or  disap- 
pruve<l  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pleasure  or  pain  they  may  cause, 
liiit  relates  solely  to  their  effect  upun  the  race  which  is  not  a  sen- 
tient thing.  The  idea  of  the  race,  however,  narrows  as  we  descend  in 
the  8<*ale  of  civilization,  and  with  the  savage  it  is  limited  to  his  own 
nK-e.  trilM*,  clan,  or  horde.  It  is  said  that  theft  and  murder  are 
n*>r:inl(nl  as  moral  acts  among  some  savages.  This  is  probably  not 
tnie  within  the  horde,  clan,  triln*,  etc.,  which  places  such  acts  in  a 
different  class  from  that  now  under  consideration,  a  class  soon  to  be 
con^iilt-red.  But  even  if  true,  these  and  many  other  acts  sanctioned 
by  thf  ciKles  of  savages  which  are  severely  condemned  by  our  own, 
may  U»  regarded  as  safe,  may  ind(*ed  bt»  safe  for  such  jn^oples  from 
th<>  stand(>oint  of  race  preservation,  which  is  the  only  standiK>int  in 
rare  morality. 

The  view  that  the  morality  of  restraint  is  a  survival  of  primitive 
race  morality  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  its  defense,  for  most  of 
it  tends  to  diminish  the  amount  of  enjoyment  instea<l  of  t^'nding  to 
increase  it,  as  the  op|K»site  view  would  re<iuire.  Whether  it  actually 
dites  secure  race  safety  is  another  (piestion.  It  may  l)e  only  a  social 
vestige,  and  as  such  have  a  somewhat  pathologic  character. 
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Individual  Morality,  —  Individual  morality  is  based  on  altruism. 
This  term  is  not  synonymous  with  sympathy  if  we  extend  it  to 
animals.  Animal  altruism  is  a  true  instinct,  and  however  beautiful 
it  may  be  painted,  it  is  not  sympathy  or  compassion  that  prompts 
the  "  nurse  "  to  allow  herself  to  be  devoured  by  the  brood  of  cercariee 
within  her  in  order  that  they  may  live,  or  that  causes  the  male  spider 
or  mantis  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  fecundating  the  female  for  the  good 
of  the  species.  The  sociologist  may  therefore  content  himself  with 
the  mention  of  this  animal  homologue  of  human  altruism  as  one  of 
those  great  tap-roots  that  sociology  sends  far  down  into  biology. 
Human  altruism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  biological,  is  based  on  sym- 
pathy, and  this  is  also  the  basis  of  all  morality  except  race  morality. 
If  we  except  this  and  animal  altruism  we  have  left  the  popular 
avowed  notion  of  morality,  although,  as  already  remarked,  race 
morality  is  almost  everywhere  deeply  but  unconsciously  felt  by 
civilized  man. 

A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  out  the  genesis 
of  the  moral  sense.  These  have  all  had  two  fatal  vices,  first  its 
objectivation,  and  second  its  divorce  from  psychology.  Of  the  first 
of  these  it  need  only  be  said  that  there  is  no  moral  sense  as  anything 
distinct  from  other  psychic  attributes,  as  a  something  apart,  existing 
in  and  for  itself,  and  constituting  a  distinct  field  of  its  own.  If 
there  were  it  could  have  no  genesis.  As  to  the  second  vice  in  trying 
to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  the  mind  of  man.  In  so  far  as  it  is  any- 
thing at  all  it  is  a  part  of  mind.  Moreover,  it  is  a  complex  psychic 
product  and  depends  upon  the  cooperation  and  combination  of  both 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  faculties.  Its  treatment  from  the 
genetic  standpoint  must  therefore  involve  a  slight  anticipation  of  the 
discussion  to  be  found  in  the  next  chapter  and  in  Part  III  generally. 
At  present,  however,  we  are  considering  it  only  as  a  social  force,  and 
shall  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  to  that  extent. 

First  of  all  then,  be  it  said,  morality  is  a  product  of  brain  develop- 
ment. It  is  true  that  everything  else  exclusively  human  is  also  a 
product  of  brain  development,  and  that  in  real  truth  if  the  being 
called  man  had  had  every  other  attribute  that  he  has  and  had  not 
had  a  very  much  greater  brain  development  than  any  other  animal 
he  would  have  been  no  more  than  any  other  animal  of  the  same  taxo- 
nomic  rank.      But  the  "moral  sense,"  the  conscious  altniism,  the 
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ability  to  feel  with  other  feeling  beings,  was  not  au  early  psychic 
attribute,  but  required  a  relatively  high  degree  of  brain  develop 
menL  As  has  been  said  before,  it  consists  in  a  power  of  represent- 
imj  the  psychic  states  of  others  to  self,  and  the  nerve  adjustment 
necessary  to  produce  a  retiex  vibration  of  the  kind  called  a  sensa- 
tiutt  when  such  states  are  thus  represented.  It  is  only  the  intensive 
sensations  tliat  are  thus  represented,  which  consist,  as  defined  in 
Cliapter  VII,  exclusively  of  pleasurable  and  painful  states.  But 
tlit^e  states,  as  much  as  any  other  states  of  consciousness,  are  to 
another  consciousness,  *•  ejects,"*  in  the  sense  given  to  that  term  by 
Professor  Clifford,  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  pedantic  refine- 
ment and  copious  dilution  that  this  word  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  smaller  men,  it  still  has  some  value  as  an  expression  of  a  truth 
that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  grasp,  and  one  that  is  broader  even  than 
Clifford  himself  supposed.  There  is  no  reascm  why  it  should  not 
extend  to  intensive  feelings  as  well  as  to  indifferent  ones.  The 
power  of  representation  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
growing  intellect,  but  it  is  twofold,  or  takes  two  different  directions, 
producing  two  distinct  psychic  faculties,  the  one  subjective,  the  other 
objective.  The  subjective  faculty  produced  by  representiition  is  sym- 
|iatby,  the  objective  one  is  imagination.  We  have  only  to  do  with  the 
first  of  these  here. 

That  sympathy  ia  a  rational  faculty  a^lmits  of  no  doubt.  The 
syllogism  of  sympathy  is  this :  A  given  influence  pnxluces  pain  for 
pleasure)  in  me ;  you  are  like  mo ;  therefore  the  same  influence  will 
proiluce  pain  (or  pleasure)  in  you.  But  this  reasoning  in  and  of 
itself  is  feelingless.  To  constitute  a  motive  to  action,  i.*.,  a  fon-e, 
there  must  be  developed  in  the  nervous  system  a  n»flex  responsive- 
n«*ss  such  that  the  previously  experienced  sensations  of  i»ain  or 
pleasure  caus^nl  by  the  influence  shall  be  remembered  and  revived, 

'  *'Th«»  inf«Tr«l  ^xUti'tiroof  yoiir  fiM«lifij;s,of  objortivt"  trn>ni»ini:s  itrnori*;  t!»'m  •»Jml- 
Ur  to  t)ut^  amnriK  my  fcolitii^n.  and  of  a  •^iibjcotivo  onli'r  in  many  roH|>«*ctHjinjiU>);f>iiB 
t4»  mjr  own.  —  ihe»f  \ntvrrrd  rxlHt«»n«'i»^  Are  in  Uio  very  wl  of  iuferrnro  thrvtrn  out  of 
mv  fon<ta  ic»n«nrii«.  r<vM»;»tii]nM|  ns  ontsitl(>  of  it,  ns  not  Ixmii^;  n  I'.irt  of  mo.  I  pro|>4iM\ 
•4*rTinll»iclv.  lo  enW  xh**n^  inf«»rnvl  rxi<ttt'nri*4  ^J^^t^^  tJii'i^*  fhmirn  ont  of  ray  any 
•rUtwmxr^m,  todtstinjiiNh  th«»ni  from  obf^ct»,  things  pri^flented  in  my  rfmm'U»ii<»ne«iii, 
|ili«-n«ifi..  na.'*  — ••  0»  i\w  Naturn  of  T)nn;;n  in  Th»MU.H«'lv<»^,**  by  William  Knv«Iofi 
niffopf,  }fthfl,  A  Qii,irt«'rly  K«'V|«»w  of  P-yrliolo;ry  nml  niflosoptjy,  l>>n<Iiiti,  \'m1, 
ni.  No.  9,  Jurinjirv,  IH78.  pp,  57-«»7.  I'»'**;ii»f»  qnot^'tl  oiTUrt  on  p.  M.  AUo  in 
**  Eik<v%y4  by  tiM*  LAt«>  William  KiiiK<ioii  CllfTord,"  (HHtt^d  by  lA'sMe  Su^pbrii  iui«l 
Freobrick  PnltiM-k.  8<'<*on<l  iMlltioii,  I^hkIou,  issf!,  pp.  271-28«>.  ra.1^ago  quutc<i 
4Mvart  CO  p.  275. 
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that  is,  repeated  as  pai-t  of  the  "  faint  series  "  corresponding  to  the 
"  vivid  series ''  of  sensations  that  were  caused  by  the  influence  itself. 
It  requires  a  considerable  number  of  words  to  express  this  idea,  but 
the  idea  itself  is  not  so  complex.  It  is  simply  that  no  one  ever 
analyzes  it,  and  therefore  there  are  no  special  terms  by  which  it  can 
be  briefly  expressed.  Nevertheless,  all  developed  human  beings 
constantly  experience  it.  It  might  be  an  idle  speculation  to  try  to 
ascertain  the  absolute  beginning  of  sympathy.  It  may  be  the  reverse 
of  Spencer's  idea  that  it  grew  out  of  "  love  of  the  helpless."  It  is, 
indeed,  probable  that  this  was  about  the  earliest  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathy. It  may  also  be  that  it  first  appeared  in  woman  as  a  mother 
with  her  strong  native  love  of  her  offspring,  which,  though  in  itself 
an  entirely  different  faculty,  early  blended  with,  or  helped  to  create, 
the  derivative  reason-born  faculty  of  altruism. 

The  faint  series  of  psychic  phenomena  is  as  strictly  subjective  as 
is  the  vivid  series.  It  resides  in  the  person's  self  or  ego,  and  is  in 
this  only  true  sense  egoistic.  Altruism  thus  has  an  egoistic  basis, 
or  more  properly,  is  a  form  of  egoism.  It  might  be  called  reflex 
egoism.  The  subjective  ejects  —  other  people's  feelings  —  act  upon 
the  ego  and  produce  similar  but  usually  less  intense  feelings.  Altru- 
ism or  sympathy  would  not  be  a  force,  it  could  not  be  a  motive,  if  it 
did  not  reside  in  the  agent,  i.e.,  if  it  were  not  egoistic.  All  motives 
are  necessarily  egoistic.  To  condemn  a  motive  because  egoistic  is 
therefore  to  condemn  all  motives.  But  the  origin  of  subjective 
reflex  motives  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  man.  From  the 
standpoint  of  sociology  and  of  human  progress  generally,  this  was 
the  most  important  of  all  the  steps  the  race  has  taken.  The  egoistic 
reason  unaided  by  the  altruistic  reason  could  only  work  such  results 
as  the  subjection  of  woman  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  strong. 
These,  if  continued  long  enough  and  not  counteracted,  would  become 
highly  antisocial.  They  might  even  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
the  race. 

Altruism  is  therefore  an  essentially  socializing  force,  i.e.f  it  is 
sociogenetic.  Its  name  alone  reveals  its  social  character.  Although 
itself  egoistic  it  always  expends  itself  on  another.  There  can  be  no 
altruism  without  an  alter.  Altruism  is  not  strictly  synonymous 
with  sympathy.  The  latter,  though  not  necessarily  negative,  is 
'usually  so  used.  It  is  representative  pain;  scarcely  representa- 
tive   pleasure.     Altruism    applies    equally    to    both.     Neither    is 
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altruiflm  synonymous  with  benevolence,  still  less  with  beneficence. 
i  >n  this  point  Mr.  Spencer  remarks :  — 

I  gladly  adopt  this  word,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Comte.  Xot 
long  since  some  critic,  condemning  it  as  new-fangled,  asked  why  we  should 
not  lie  content  with  Auchgood  old-fashioned  words  as  l>enevoleut  and  benefi- 
cent. There  is  quite  sufficient  reason.  Altruism  and  altruistic,  suggesting 
by  their  forms  as  well  as  by  their  meanings  the  antitheses  of  egoism  and 
egoistic,  bring  quickly  and  clearly  into  thought  the  opiK>sition,  in  a  way  that 
lN*nevolence  or  l>eneficence  and  its  derivatives  do  not,  liecause  tlie  antitheses 
are  not  directly  implied  by  them.  This  superior  suggest iveness  g^atly 
facilitates  tlie  communication  of  ethical  ideas.^ 

There  are  of  course  those  who  criticise  the  form  of  the  word  as 
dt'rived  directly  from  the  French  autruiy  but  retaining  the  I  of  the 
Latin  alter*  but  altristn  would  be  far  less  euphonious,  and  autruism 
would  be  barbarous.  The  objection  is  captious.  Comte  worked  up 
t4>  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  wholly  spontaneous  way.  Elaborating 
his  favorite  aphorism:  ''vivre  pcmr  autrui/'  he  found  himself  in 
n«*ed  of  an  adjective  for  the  oposite  of  egoistic,  and  he  used  altruistic 
{tiUnunie  ^)y  and  needing  a  noun  for  the  opiKisite  of  egoism,  he  used 
altruism  (allruisme*).     Nothing  more  natural. 

But  altruism  differs  from  sympathy  in  another  respect.  Sym- 
jiathy  is  not  necessarily  a  desire.  It  is  simply  a  feeling.  True,  it 
naturally-  suggests  action.  I^ing  a  i>ain,  like  other  pains  that  are 
not  desires,  it  naturally,  but  not  necessarily,  gives  rise  to  a  desire 
to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  relief  from  the  pain.  This  in- 
volves an  intellectual  operation,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  act  to 
attain  the  end.  There  are  many  pains  which  the  sufferer  does 
not  know  how  to  relieve,  and  therefore  does  not  act.  Sympathy 
may  sometimes  be  such  a  pain.  Altruism  is  a  complex  conception. 
It  is  sympathy  plus  the  desire  to  act.  Or  it  may  be  representative 
enjoyment  plus  the  desire  to  increase  the  enjoyment  observed 
and  repn»sented.  It  is  not  merely  a  feeling,  it  is  also  a  motive.  If 
that  motive  pHvchologically  be  the  desire  to  diminish  pain  or  in- 
crease pleasure  in  self,  it  has  the  unique  quality  that  what  it  does  to 
self  it  must  do  to  another  in  a  degree  as  much  greater  as  presenta- 

t  ••  Principle  of  PJiyrholi»ify."  Veil.  II,  New  York,  1S73,  p.  Gt>7,  footnote  to  Altnilt- 
tic  S<<ntimenU.  title  of  (*hiipter  VIII. 

s  »%al  Barthf  **  Di«  Pbilos«>pbie  der  Qeschicbte  als  8ociot(>f;ie,"  Leip/iR*  ISOT, 
p.  2S. 

•  ••Pk.litiqoe  Positive."  Vol.  Ill  (IHM),  p.  700. 

*  tfnd.,  p.  727. 
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tive  sensations  are  stronger  than  representative  ones.  All  action, 
therefore,  produced  by  this  motive  necessarily  benefits  others  more 
than  it  benefits  self,  and  it  cannot  injure  either  unless  accidentally 
misguided. 

Finally,  the  necessity  that  in  all  altruistic  action  at  least  two 
individuals  be  affected  renders  it  essentially  social  Its  primary 
quality  is  sociability/.  Altruism  and  sociability  are  indissolubly 
connected.  Ethnologists  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  con- 
ceptions. It  is  preeminently  a  collective  sentiment  This  is  the 
proof  at  once  of  the  sociogenetic  character  of  altruism  and  of  the 
sociological  character  of  ethics.  Sociability  arises  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  altruism,  and  without  a  certain  amount  of 
sociability  there  could  be  no  proper  society.  Altruism  thus  takes 
the  form  of  love.  Though  not  identical  with  any  of  the  forms  con- 
sidered in  the  last  chapter,  and  not  in  any  correct  sense  phylogenetic 
or  sexual,  yet,  as  a  still  later  derivative  form  of  love  than  any  of 
those,  it  belongs  to  the  same  great  line  of  development  of  the 
affective  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  has  grown  out  of  one  or  other 
of  the  properly  phylogenetic  forms.  Its  far  deeper  unconscious  root 
in  the  altruism  of  animal  reproduction  has  already  been  noted. 
After  suffering  a  complete  eclipse  through  all  the  higher  grades 
of  animal  life  and  through  the  earlier  periods  of  human  life,  it 
was  rebaptized  by  the  dawning  reason  of  man  and  came  forth  anew 
in  a  higher  purified  form  as  the  first  great  socializing  agent  of  the 
world. 

Ethical  Dualism.  —  Already  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  allude  to  the  well-known  but  long  nameless 
fact  which  Dr.  Edward  A.  Eoss  has  so  appropriately  called  ethical 
dualism  (see  supra^  p.  187).  Whatever  further  needs  to  be  said, 
including  all  discussion  of  its  origin  and  true  nature,  belongs 
here.  But  the  fact  itself  is  too  familiar  to  require  any  elaborate 
treatment.  When  we  speak  of  altruism  a  very  different  idea  arises 
in  the  mind  from  that  which  it  is  necessary  to  form  of  the  altruism 
of  primitive  man.  The  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
the  sentiment  as  in  its  object  or  range.  It  was  said  that  altruism 
primarily  grew  out  of  the  phylogenetic  affections  or  forms  of  love. 
We  have  now  to  determine  from  which  one  of  these  forms  it  was 
derived.  It  was  stated  that  the  arrangement  of  those  forms  in  the 
last  chapter  was  not  or  could  not  be  linear  or  chronological,  for 
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maternal  love  is  quite  as  old  as  natural  love  and  far  older  tliau 
roDiautic  love.  It  might  have  been  pointed  out  that  natural  love 
and  maternal  love  each  begins  a  series  of  its  own,  aud  tliat  there  are 
thus  two  great  trunk  lines  of  phylogenetic  motives.  Cousauguiiieal 
lore  is  obviously  derived  from,  or  intimately  bound  up  with  maternal 
love,  and  whether  it  should  1)6  classed  as  phylogenetic  may  be  open 
to  questiim.  However  this  may  be,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
altruism,  or  other-locey  in  its  rudimentary  form  is  a  direct  offshoot 
frx>ni  consangtiineal  love.  It  begins  with  the  neai-est  of  kin  and  is 
very  sUiw  to  emerge  from  that  condition.  We  actually  carried  con- 
sanguineal  love  far  enough  to  include  the  primitive  blood  bond,  and 
if  that  ends  with  the  blood  bond,  altruism  begins  with  the  blood 
bond.  In  the  horde  and  even  in  the  clan  there  exists  a  certain 
attachment,  amounting  in  the  end  to  an  affection,  on  the  part  of 
every  memljer,  to  and  for  every  other  member  of  the  group.  This 
is  the  extent  of  primitive  altruism,  and  beyond  the  group,  as  was 
|ioiuU*d  out,  in  place  of  love  or  affection  there  is  hate  or  detestation. 
From  this  point  on  there  is  an  ever  widening  circle  within  which 
tliis  altniistic  affection  goes  out  It  may  be  compared  to  a  circular 
wave  on  the  surface  of  a  i)Ool  produced  by  a  stone  dropjied  into  its 
center.  At  each  wave  tlie  area  of  the  circle  increases,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  intensity  of  the  force  and  influence  diminishes. 
Maternal  love  is  the  most  intense  of  nil  affections,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  restricted.  Parental  love  is  an  increase  in  tlie  amplitude 
with  a  diminution  of  the  intensity.  The  more  general  forms  of 
cunsanguineal  love  repeat  the  process  in  the  same  way.  and  when 
the  kiuhhip  group  becomes  large  the  same  absolute  quantity  of  force 
may  lie  regarded  as  distributing  itscdf  to  all  the  members.  At  last 
the  personal  element  is  lost  sight  of  and  we  have  simple  race 
attachment  As  the  hordes  combine  to  form  clans  the  process  is 
simply  extende<l,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  more  composite 
frronps.  As  the  protosocial  i>erio<l  draws  to  a  close  and  social 
differentiation  is  succee<led  by  social  integration  through  the  encroach- 
ment of  tril)e  uj)on  tribe,  through  consequent  increased  race  hatred, 
constant  collision,  and  the  resultant  war  and  con<]uest  of  the  weaker 
by  the  stronger,  new  complications  arise.  Ilace  antipathy  c^mtinues 
long  after  fertilization,  but  gradually  subsides  in  rhythmic  oscilla- 
tions during  the  process  of  social  karyokinesis  and  final  amali^amar 
tion,  as  d«\scril)ed  in  Chapter  X.     15ut  at  last,  when  the  staije  is 
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reached  at  which  a  new  people  and  a  nation  are  formed,  the  altru- 
istic principle  reappears  in  a  new  form.  The  amalgamated  mass 
becomes  a  unit  and  the  original  blood  bond  has  its  counterpart  in 
what  is  vaguely  called  love  of  country,  in  which  conception  the 
people  are  included  along  with  the  land  and  physical  environment. 
Patriotism,  which  was  analyzed  in  Chapter  XIII,  is  therefore  a 
form  of  mutual  attachment  among  all  the  members  of  a  people. 
It  is  at  once  altruism  and  sociability.  Notwithstanding  the  entire 
difference  of  origin  it  still  greatly  resembles  the  primitive  bloo<l 
bond  and  is  dual  in  the  same  sense.  There  is  still  the  correlative 
face  hatred,  or  as  it  may  now  be  called,  national  antipathy.  This 
in  turn  results  in  wars  and  conquests  on  a  higher  plane,  and  these 
are  followed  by  the  same  prolonged  train  of  events  as  in  simple 
assimilation.  The  effect  is  to  widen  the  circle,  and  after  numerous 
repetitions  of  the  process  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are 
ultimately  produced.  But  that  high  national  sentiment  that  we 
here  find  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  lower  type.  It  con- 
forms, moreover,  to  the  law  above  stated,  diminishing  in  intensity 
with  increasing  amplitude.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  question  this 
as  to  the  positive  form,  he  will  certainly  admit  it  for  the  negative 
form.  If  patriotism  is  not  waning  national  antipathy  certainly  is. 
But  a  careful  study  of  advanced  nations  shows  a  marked  growth 
of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit,  which  necessarily  involves  less  relative 
attachment  for  the  people  and  country  of  one's  birth. 

At  any  stage,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  man's  moral  nature 
has  always  been  dual.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  race  show 
conclusively  that  morality  was  one  thing  for  the  Jew  and  another 
for  the  Gentile.  With  the  Greeks  all  outside  of  Greece  were 
"ot  pdppapoi,^'  It  was  not  otherwise  in  Kome,  and  it  has  always 
been  so  for  all  peoples  and  nations.  Persons  who  may  be  very  sym- 
pathetic as  regards  others  of  their  own  race  are  often  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  those  of  another  race.  The  Irish  immigrants  and  settlers  in 
America  are  intensely  sensitive  to  the  real  or  supposed  sufferings 
of  their  own  race  in  Ireland,  but  few  of  them  would  care  how  much 
an  Englishman  might  suffer.  One  of  the  worst  massacres  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  west  was  perpetrated  by  Irishmen  who  were  as  recent 
arrivals  in  the  country  as  the  Chinese,  and  who  in  butchering  them 
denounced  them  as  "bloodie  furriners"  —  a  typical  example  of 
ethical  dualism. 
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It  is  only  with  the  highest  types  of  men  in  enlightened  nations 
tliat  the  widest  circles  of  ethical  influence  are  produced.  Here  we 
find  a  few  individuals  who  are  called  philanthropists,  and  whose 
altruism  is  less  or  not  at  all  limited  by  considerations  of  race  or 
nationality.  Sympathy  here  often  outruns  the  judgment  and  in- 
Tolvps  inronsistencies  and  wasted  effort.  The  greatest  danger  is  in 
ignoring  the  law  of  parsimony  and  creating  parasitic  degenerates 
isee  ^Myira,  p.  61).  A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this  is  that 
the  great  conquering  races  are  the  most  philanthropic,  the  most 
altruistic.  Neither  are  they  always  the  most  scientific  in  conduct- 
ing charitable  oi>eration8. 

Humanitarian  ism  may  be  distinguished  from  philanthropy  as  a 
still  further  step  in  the  same  direction,  in  which  benevolent  senti- 
ments are  placed  more  under  the  control  of  reason  and  philosophy. 
Projierly  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  disi)eusing  charity,  but  seeks 
rather  to  reorganize  society  so  that  the  minimum  pain  and  the  maxi- 
mum enjoyment  may  be  insured.  Its  aim  is  mdiorinm.  In  its  most 
ad\*auoed  form  it  eschews  measures  and  devotes  itself  to  the  propa- 
gation of  ideas,  and  esi>ecially  to  the  diffusion  of  those  forms  of 
knowledge  which,  universally  shared,  will  s]>ontaneously  and  auto- 
matically work  all  needed  and  all  possible  reform. 

The  love  of  animals,  which  might  be  called  jtfulozoinm,  may  be  re- 
ganh'd  as  still  another  step  in  the  spread  of  altruistic  sentiments, 
inrhuling  now  all  sentient  beings  in  its  wide  embrace.  If  this  were 
rt^Uy  add(*d  on  to  humanitarianism,  such  would  be  the  case,  but  it 
must  l)e  carefully  distinguished  from  various  erratic  forms  of  the 
84*ntiment  which  may  exist  without  the  coexistence  of  any  of  the 
other  forms.  Such  are  the  cases  of  inconsistent  sympathy  lacking 
all  rational  basis  and  all  true  i>ersi)ective  and  pnnlucing  such  social 
anomalies  as,  for  example,  the  anti vivisection  movement  It  may 
also  be  due  to  the  absurdities  of  a  cult,  such  as  that  of  holding 
sacred  the  venomous  cobra  and  dangerous  leopard.  Even  vermin 
are  held  sacred  by  some  races  and  allowed  to  generate  filth  and 
diseasf*.  A  true,  rational,  and  consistent  love  of  animals  and  man 
U»rause  they  are  all  feeling  creatures  is  a  noble  impulse  and  marks 
the  high(\st  j>oint  in  purely  ethical  development. 

Here  we  should  probably  stop,  but  there  is  another  step  that 
seems  to  be  in  the  same  directicm,  although  it  transcends  the 
bounds  of  the   ethical  world  and  hence  can  scan*elv  be  callwl  a 
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form  of  altruism.  I  refer  to  the  love  of  nature.  It  is  not  love  in  the 
sense  of  possible  sympathy  or  of  any  conceivable  benefit  that  can 
be  done,  and  yet  it  still  is  love.  It  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  moral  and  the  esthetic,  and  yet  it  is  not  wholly  a  sense  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime.  It  is  per- 
haps rather  a  religious  sentiment,  and  is  probably  the  last  and  final 
stopping  place  of  religion.  But  still  it  is  a  feeling — daa  NcUurge- 
fuIU — and  when  fully  analyzed  and  understood  it  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  be  the  most  elevated  of  all  sentiments.  It  is  the  most  dis- 
interested, since  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  man  can  contrib- 
ute anything  to  nature.  It  is  also  wholly  free  from  all  expectation 
of  material  benefit  from  nature.  In  its  highest  expressions  it  even 
goes  beyond  admiration,  because  wonder  is  a  mark  of  the  unde- 
veloped mind.  It  is  not  curiosity  to  know  more  of  nature,  although 
this,  or  at  least  an  ardent  desire  to  do  so,  necessarily  accompanies  it. 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  it  is  nothing  moi*e  than  an  apprecicL- 
lion  of  nature.  But  when  we  reflect  on  what  is  implied  in  nature 
this  is  seen  to  be  a  lofty  sentiment.  For  nature  is  infinite,  and  the 
serious  contemplation  of  nature  brings  the  mind  into  relations  with 
the  infinite.  It  is  this  which  gives  both  dignity  and  charm  to  the 
sentiment,  and  connects  it  with  religion,  which,  as  Ratzenhofer  says, 
is  at  bottom  the  striving  of  the  finite  mind  after  the  infinite. 

Such  is  ethical  dualism,  but  the  point  to  which  we  have  traced  it 
lies  beyond  the  limits  that  are  embraced  by  that  expression.  The 
amplitude  becomes  equal  to  infinity  and  th6  intensity  equal  to  zero. 
It  is  no  longer  a  dualism,  it  is  a  monism.  In  ethical  monism,  while 
there  is  no  longer  any  love  in  the  proper  sense,  so  also  there  is  no 
hate.  If  it  could  become  universal  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
altruism.  Human  beings  and  animals  would  no  more  need  sympathy 
than  do  mountains  and  clouds.  If  all  producible  happiness  were 
actually  produced  and  all  preventible  suffering  were  actually  pre- 
vented there  would  not  only  be  no  "science''  of  ethics,  but  there 
would  be  no  ethics,  no  moral  conduct,  no  conduct  at  all  as  dis- 
tinguished from  natural  activity.  The  world  would  become  "amoral" 
or  anethical.  Ethics,  which  Spencer  erects  into  a  great  science  coor- 
dinate with  and  higher  than  sociology,  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
world  through  the  normal  operation  of  its  own  laws. 

But  we  are  constantly  told  that  what  is  generally  understood  as 
human  progress  or  civilization  does  not  increase  the  general  sum  of 
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human  happiness,  or  at  least  not  the  algebraic  sum  of  happiness  and 
luisc'ry.  but  rather  that  it  dimiuisht^s  it.  To  this  it  can  only  be 
aii.swtred  that  neither  those  who  so  assert  nor  those  who  would  take 
the  opp<isite  view  have  any  means  of  demonstrating  tlieir  proposi- 
tions, th<*re  being  no  unit  of  measurement  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  truth  must  be  arrived  at  in  some  other  way,  if  at  all.  In  the 
la>t  two  chapters  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  in  both  the  onto- 
^emtir  and  the  phylogenetic  development  of  mankind  there  has 
IxH'u  a  series  of  upward  steps,  and  that  at  each  sti^p  in  both  the 
means  uf  enjoyment  of  the  natural  faculties  has  been  increased. 
Aloroover,  it  has  been  shown  that  entirely  new,  albeit  derivative, 
faculties  have  been  developed  capable  of  yielding,  and  actually 
%i«'ldinj;  enjoyments  not  previously  exiH»rionced.  1  have  now  shown 
that  the  moral  faculties  are  all  new  and  have  been  added  to  all  these. 
With  all  those  increments  to  the  primitive  faculties  man  has  cer- 
Uiinly  ai^iuired  enormously  incrciised  capacity  for  enjoyment.  Those 
who  deny  that  the  absolute  sum  of  enjoyment  has  not  been  increased 
nni5t  show  how  this  is  so.  The  burden  of  ()roof  rests  on  them.  I 
am  luit  insensible  to  the  force  of  their  claims,  nor  do  I  deny  that  the 
gr«itly  i>erfect<»d  organization  of  man  through  the  influences  I  liave 
enumerated  augments  his  susceptibility  to  pain  in  the  same  degree 
as  it  does  that  to  enjoyment.  >i6r  do  I  deny  that  defective  social 
organization  results  in  immense  suffering  which  a  coarser  organi- 
zation would  scarcely  feel.  lUit  here  the  question  transcends  the 
huiitii  of  pure  sociology.  That  science  only  deals  with  what  has 
l)****n  attained  and  is  likely  to  be  attained  through  the  continued 
ofM^ration  of  known  agencies.  Anything  Ix^yond  this  Ix^longs  to 
applied  sociology,  whi(!h  deals  with  artificial  means  of  accelerating 
the  i»{H>ntaueous  processes  of  nature. 

Thk  Ksthktic  FoKrh» 

The  esthetic  faculty  does  not  seem  to  be  traceable  quite  as  far 
Uick  as  is  animal  altruism,  which  is  found  in  some  a^sexual  forms 
and  perhaps  in  Protozoa,  but  when  it  is  found  it  is  always  conscious. 
All  sexual  selecticm  (gynech^xis)  is  bas^nl  on  it,  and  wo  saw  how 
early  this  began  to  transform  the  male  element,  to  mold  it  into  forms 
and  to  ailorn  it  with  hues  that  charmed  the  female.  We  trace<l 
tlioso  transformations  up  tlirotigh  the  suoccssivoly  higher  typos  till 
they  culminated  in  such  glori«»us  ol)j(»ets  as  the  male  bird  of  para- 
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dise,  the  lyre  bird,  the  peacock's  tail,  and  the  pheasant's  plumes. 
It  cropped  out  in  the  insect  world  in  quite  another  way,  more 
directly  connected  with  the  ontogenetic  forces,  led  to  the  cross 
fertilization  of  flowers,  and  gave  to  the  world  its  floral  beauties. 
Similarly  it  has  been  well-nigh  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  large 
and  luscious  showy  fnuts  have  resulted  from  the  advantage  that 
their  attractiveness  to  birds  gave  them  in  securing  the  wider 
distribution  of  such  forms  and  their  consequent  survival  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Thus  long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  man 
the  esthetic  faculty,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  nerve  (we  can 
scarcely  say  brain)  development,  was  embellishing  the  earth  with 
products  that  the  highest  human  tastes  unanimously  agree  to  call 
beautiful. 

But  the  esthetic  faculty  has  passed  through  three  stages,  each 
a  step  higher  than  the  preceding.  These  may  be  called  respectively 
the  receptive,  the  imaginative,  and  the  creative.  The  first  of  these 
is  passive  while  the  other  two  are  active  in  different  ways.  Between 
the  passive  stage  and  the  imaginative  stage  there  intervenes  another 
psychic  faculty  which  is  not  generally  connected  with  the  esthetic, 
but  which  can  be  shown  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  prelude  and 
condition  to  imagination.  This  latter  is  a  comparatively  high  stage 
in  esthetic  development  and  does  not  probably  appear  as  an  animal 
attribute  at  all,  but  only  as  an  exclusively  human  attribute.  The 
animal  faculty  corresponding  to  it  and  directly  leading  into  it  is 
imitation.  Imitation  is  itself  a  very  high  animal  attribute.  It 
probably  has  its  germs  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  possibly  in 
insects,  but  makes  its  first  marked  appearance  in  birds,  notably  in 
parrots,  mocking  birds,  and  birds  related  to  these.  It  is  faint  or 
wanting  in  many  mammals,  but  comes  forth  in  its  fullest  develop- 
ments in  the  apes.  So  marked  is  this  quality  in  this  family  that 
the  name  of  the  ape  in  many  languages  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  mimic*  Even  in  the  developed  languages  in  which  the  name  has 
a  different  derivation,  as  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon,  the  same 
word  is  used  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  imitate  or  mimic,  e.g.,  to  ape 
another.  The  French  also  have  a  verb  singer  in  that  sense,  although 
singe  is  derived  from  simia.     All  this  only  shows  that  everywhere 

1  Lat.,  simiaf  from  similis,  simulo;  Gr.  wlOviKot^  from  wtLOca^  which  somvtJmes  has 
this  meaning  ;  also  most  languages  of  native  races  where  apes  or  monkeys  are  indig- 
enous. 
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the  most  prominent  psychic  attribute  of  the  ape  is  admitted  to  be 
the  power  of  mimicry  or  imitation. 

But  the  bird,  the  ape,  the  animal,  gets  no  farther  than  this.  If 
any  animal  has  the  rudiments  of  imagination  it  does  not  and  cannot 
express  them  so  that  man  can  recognize  that  faculty.  In  fact,  imagi- 
uaticm  is  another  mode  of  representation  and  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  objects  that  sympathy  does  to  feelings.  If  we  call 
sympathy  subjective  representation,  as  was  done  in  the  last  section, 
we  may  call  imagination  objective  representation.  The  one  is  the 
foundation  of  ethics,  the  other  of  esthetics.  The  ape  imitates  that 
which  it  sees.  It  never  puts  two  things  together  to  form  a  third 
thing  which  has  no  objective  existence.  This  would  be  imagination. 
Im^iginatiou  is  essentially  creative,  and  by  calling  the  third  stage 
creative  it  was  not  intended  to  deny  this.  Imagination  can  only 
work  with  the  materials  in  consciousness,  but  it  can  dispose  these  at 
will  and  is  not  restricted  to  dealing  with  them  in  the  form  in  which 
it  finds  them.  It  makes  ideals  out  of  these  reals  by  a  grouping  of 
its  own.  It  thus  creates.  But  these  creations  are  not  real.  They 
are  not  presented  by  the  senses.  They  are  reflexes.  They  may  be 
calh^  ejects,  i.e.,  ofijective  ejects.  Not  being  real,  their  cognition 
b(*longs  to  the  faint  series,  the  same  as  represented  pains  and 
pleasures. 

The  creative  stage  in  the  development  of  the  esthetic  faculty  is 
that  in  which  ideals  are  embodied  in  visible  form  so  as  to  be  cogniza- 
ble by  others  besides  the  one  who  imagines  them.  It  is  art.  This 
u  a  much  later  stage,  but  until  it  is  reached  the  esthetic  faculty  as  a 
tnuisforming  agent  is  chiefly  a  biotic  force  and  works  through  selec- 
ti<»n  and  heredity.  Now  it  becomes  a  social  force  and  begins  to 
exert  its  influence  u]>on  social  structures.  Ideals  are  realized  and 
become  esthetic  creations.  Such  creations  are  among  the  most  im- 
{jortant  of  human  achievements.  Of  the  n<ature  of  esthetic  creation 
enough  was  said  in  Chapter  V,  where  it  was  used  as  an  illustration 
or  aid  in  studying  the  much  less  familiar  phenomenon,  genetic 
creatitm.     This  ground  need  not  bo  g(me  over  again. 

We  Iiave  seen  that  imitation  preceded  imagination,  and  imagina- 
tion  preceded  creation.  Now  the  earliest  art  was  the  most  creative 
and  the  least  imitative,  and  ])rogress  in  art  has,  in  a  certain  sense, 
I)fen  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  imitaticm.  In  the  beginning  the 
artificial  creations  of  man  differed  in  toto  from  anytliing  real.  There 
2r 
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was  only  the  rudest  attempt  to  imitate  nature.  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  art  and  the  old  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  are  all  conven- 
tionalized, and  do  not  closely  resemble  the  objects  they  are  intended 
to  represent.  They  only  symbolize  them.  Why  this  is  may  be 
difficult  to  explain.  I  venture  the  following  tentative  explanation : 
The  earliest  artists  possessed  very  limited  powers  of  delineation, 
perhaps  in  part  due  to  defective  powers  of  representation  and  imagi- 
nation, and  certainly  in  part  to  defective  skill.  Still  they  were  the 
only  artists  and  their  rude  representations  were  far  above  the  minds 
of  their  contemporaries.  They  were  regarded  as  next  to  perfect 
and  were  employed  in  connection  with  religious  ceremonies  and 
rites.  These  objects  of  art  thus  became  sacred,  and  from  this  time 
no  one  dared  vary  them.  They  might  be  copied,  but  they  could  not 
be  altered  or  improved.  If  this  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
and  all  possible  minor  modifications  due  to  varying  conditions  be 
allowed  for,  we  "have  a  rational  explanation  of  the  general  and  al- 
most universal  fact  called  the  conservatism  of  art. 

There  must,  however,  necessarily  be  a  limit  to  this  slavish  imita- 
tion of  the  artificial,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
tendency  toward  the  imitation  of  the  natural,  until  at  last  in  Grecian 
art  we  have  works  of  art  that  are,  although  still  ideals,  nevertheless 
"  true  to  nature,"  in  the  sense  that  every  part  brought  together  to 
form  a  whole  has  its  counterpart  in  nature,  was,  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  copied  from  nature.  The  whole,  however,  was  unlike  any 
whole  in  nature,  and  consisted  of  the  best  parts  of  many  wholes  com- 
bined to  form  an  ideal  whole. 

But  there  was  still  another  step,  or  series  of  steps,  chiefly  in  the 
same  direction.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  limited  to  what  may  in  general  be  called  symmetrical  forms. 
The  more  geometrically  perfect  they  were  the  more  they  attracted 
the  primitive  esthetic  sense.  Hence  we  find  that  savages  are  most 
attracted  by  artificial  objects,  such  as  beads,  buttons,  canes,  umbrel- 
las, and  other  mechanically  wrought  products.  The  natural  objects 
first  to  appeal  to  man's  esthetic  faculties  were  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  present  a  shining  circular  disk,  the  rainbow,  etc.  A  very  dis- 
tant and  symmetrical  mountain  might  also  appeal  to  them.  Next  to 
these  objects  came  animals  and  trees,  also  flowers,  and  finally  the 
human  body,  especially  the  female  form,  smoothed  ofiE  and  perfected 
by  the  prolonged  operation  of  andreclexis,  came  to  be  counted 
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beautiful.  Art  had  scarcely  gone  farther  than  this  with  the  ancient 
(t  reeks,  and  little  advance  was  made  down  to  the  renaissance. 
Landscape  painting  was  scarcely  known,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  nature  at  large  was  even  admired  by  man.  The  i)resent  love  of 
*- 8<iMiery "  is  very  modern  and  it  is  not  probable  that  even  the 
Greeks  could  have  appreciated  Switzerland.  As  Humboldt  says, 
and  as  1  have  fully  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  early  man  did  not 
love,  he  only  feared  nature  (*f/;>ra,  p.  109). 

Now  the  modern  idea  of  the  beautiful,  as  most  fully  expressed  in 
the  heteroj;oneou8  reduced  to  order  by  perspective  and  rational 
svn thesis,  was  an  added  faculty,  not  possessed  by  early  man  nor  by 
existing  savages,  and  the  development  of  this  faculty  produced  a 
cf»mplete  revolution  in  art,  immensely  increasing  its  j)Ower  to  pro- 
duce human  enjoyment  and  stimulate  activity.  It  also  tended  toward 
the  imitation  of  nature,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  creative 
fa<nilty,  although  this  latter  still  has  a  wide  field  for  its  exenuse. 
Hut  nature  in  the  large — scenery,  landscape,  wo<xl,  meadow,  stream, 
hill,  mountain,  lake,  sky,  cloud,  and  sea  —  is  so  intrinsically  beauti- 
ful that  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  artist  to  represent  it  exactl}'  as 
it  pn*sent«  itself.  So  true  is  this  that  even  photographic  views, 
which,  notwithstanding  what  they  lack  in  color  effects,  are  exact 
n-productions  of  all  that  the  sensitized  film  is  culpable  of  recording, 
an*  considered  beautiful,  and  these  are  so  easily  reproduced  as  to  l)e 
within  the  reach  of  most  of  those  whose  tastes  are  sufficiently  de- 
t-fltijHHl  to  appreciate  them. 

It  has  l)een  said  that  art  is  non-progressive,  that  it  serves  no  us«v 
ful  purpose  in  the  world,  that  it  does  not  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
Sf^ciety,  tliat  it  adds  no  new  truth  to  man's  stock  of  knowliMlge,  that  it 
mak»>s  man  no  more  comfortable,  no  better,  and  no  wiser.  This  might 
almost  lie  true  without  constituting  an  argum(*nt  against  the  cultiva- 
ti<»n  of  the  esthetic  fiuulty.  Ix)ve  of  the  Ix^autiful  and  its  pursuit 
do  not  claim  to  constitute  either  an  ontogenetic  or  a  jihylcgrnetic 
f<in*e  in  society.  They  constitute  a  typical  sociogenetic  forci».  Art 
is  a  socializing  agency.  It  is  an  agency  of  civilization  as  distin- 
guished from  preservation  and  perpetuation.  It  is  not  a  nc^cessity. 
Bhall  we  call  it  a  luxury  ?  It  is  much  more.  In  a  pain  ecnnomy  it 
may  be  a  luxury,  but  above  that  it  becomes  a  utility.  It  finally 
biTomes  a  ttjfirUunl  neceMUy.  As  soon  as  the  class  of  wants  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  needs  are  satisfied  this  spiritual   want. 
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which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  planted  deep  in  the  animal  nature,  at 
once  asserts  itself,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  spiritual  want  is  as 
important  as  that  of  a  material  want.  It  serves  to  swell  the  volume 
of  life.  Men  have  esthetic  interests  as  well  as  economic  interests, 
and  their  claims  are  as  legitimate. 

In  a  word,  the  esthetic  sentiment  is  an  end  in  itself.  Its  satisfac- 
tion becomes  one  of  the  ends  of  the  feeling  being.  The  very  word 
esthetic  means  feeling.  The  enjoyment  of  life  consists  in  satisfying 
feelings.  So  long  as  feelings  can  be  satisfied  the  more  and  the 
stronger  they  are  the  greater  the  volume  of  enjoyment.  So  long  as 
desires  are  innocent,  i.e.,  do  no  injury  to  the  individual  or  to  others, 
it  is  a  gain  even  to  create  them.  The  peculiarity  of  art  is  that  it 
creates  desire  in  order  to  satisfy  it.  This  is  as  true  of  other  arts  as  it 
is  of  music,  but  it  is  so  obviously  true  of  music  that  Schopenhauer 
made  that  an  art  entirely  distinct  from  all  the  rest,  the  purpose  of 
which,  he  claimed,  is  to  typify  and  represent  all  the  passions  of  the 
soul.  It  represents  the  will,  which  is  ever  striving,  and  when  its 
end  is  attained,  striving  anew,  and  so  on  forever.  So  a  melody  is 
a  constant  wandering  and  deviation  from  the  keynote,  sometimes 
above,  sometimes  below,  up  and  down,  over  all  the  tones,  thirds, 
fifths,  and  octaves,  and  occasionally  back  to  whence  it  started,  and 
where  it  ultimately  must  end,  otherwise  the  ear  is  wholly  unsatisfied.* 
In  all  this  there  is  a  perpetual  creation  followed  by  satisfaction  of 
desire,  and  in  this  consists  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  charm  of 
music. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this,  and  Schopenhauer's  only  mistake 
was  in  imagining  that  in  this  music  differed  from  all  other  arts.  It 
is  the  same  in  all,  and  the  only  difference  consists  in  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  observed  in  music.  In  arts  that  appeal  to  the  eye 
instead  of  the  ear  the  process  is  practically  instantaneous,  as  much 
more  rapid  and  unseizable  as  the  velocity  of  light  is  greater  than 
that  of  sound.  Yet  music  in  the  proper  sense,  melody  and  harmony, 
is  another  very  modern  art.  Of  course  it  began  away  back,  along 
with  poetry,  in  the  primitive  terpsichorean  ceremony,  as  action  and 
rhythmic  noise,  still,  what  we  understand  by  music  scarcely  existed 
in  antiquity  and  scarcely  exists  in  any  but  the  modern  historical 
races.  When  we  reflect  how  much  richer  human  life  is  for  this  one 
art,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  sociogenetic  value  of  art  as  a 
1 "  Die  Welt  als  WUle  und  VorsteUung,"  3e  ^.,  Leipzig,  1869,  Vol.  I,  p.  307. 
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whole.  With  the  extraordinary  development  of  music  during  the 
uineteenth  century  through  the  three  stages,  monophony  (Bach), 
symphony  (Beethoven),  and  polyphony  (Wagner),  and  at  the  hands 
of  such  an  array  of  composers,  with  the  perfection  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  skill  in  performing  upon  them,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the 
world  was  living  and  feasting  on  the  musical  art 

But  a  glance  through  the  great  galleries  of  the  world  is  calculated 
to  impress  one  even  more  deeply  with  the  quantity  of  achievement 
in  those  far  older  arts,  notably  sculpture,  while  for  architecture  one 
needs  only  to  remain  outside  and  admire  the  monumental  piles  that 
adorn  all  the  great  capitals  of  the  world  and  are  copied  again  and 
again  even  in  the  New  W^orld  and  in  Australia.  The  older  buildings 
may  sometime  crumble  and  decay,  but  the  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture are  imperishable  and  constitute  the  real  achievements. 

Literature  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  an  art.  It  was  action 
before  it  was  words,  poetry  before  it  was  prose,  rhythm  before  it 
was  rhyme,  and  esthetic  before  it  was  practical.  In  fact  it  is  only 
during  the  nineteenth  century  that  its  function  as  an  esthetic  end 
was  to  any  considerable  extent  subordinated  to  its  function  as  a 
m<«na  of  conveying  thought 

There  is  a  reciprocal  tendency  for  the  esthetic  and  the  practical  to 
shade  off  into  each  other.  We  saw  how  both  the  ontogenetic  and 
the  phylogenetic  activities  tended  to  become  more  and  more  esthetic, 
and  now  we  see  how  the  sociogenetic  activities  tend  to  become  es- 
thetic. In  the  great  future  the  distinctions  will  be  for  the  most 
{lart  removed. 

The  Ixtkllectual  Forces 

In  studying  the  moral  and  esthetic  forces  we  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  points  of  contact  with  the  phylogenetic  and  even 
with  the  ontogenetic  forces.  But  although  these  sociogenetic  forces 
have  been  the  result  of  brain  development,  still  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ne<»t  the  intellectual  forces  as  such  with  any  of  these  earlier  and 
more  physical  attributes.  If  it  be  true,  as  Professor  Edinger  points 
out,'  that  the  brain  cortex  was  primarily  a  center  of  taste,  this  may 
wrve  in  a  way  to  conn<»(»t  the  appetite  for  ftxKl  with  the  api)otite  for 
knowleilge,  but  the  analogy  would  have  no  real  signifityince.     That 

••'We  Entwirkolanic  der  Oohlrabahncn  In  <1«»r  Thl«*rri»lhe."  von  L.  E^ltiiKpr, 
Alhf^rtt^ine  Mrdirinitrhe  f^^-ntnii  Zritttng,  LXV.  Jahrtf.,  B«Tliii,  IH'JJ,  No.  79,  pp. 
MU  Ml  ;  Ko.  80,  pp.  U51-iK». 
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the  brain  is  an  appetitive  center,  however,  admits  of  no  question, 
and  there  certainly  is  a  resemblance  between  brain  craving  and 
other  bodily  cravings.  It  is  only  with  this  appetite  as  a  true  force 
that  we  here  have  to  do,  and  not  with  the  nature  of  mind  in  general. 

Throughout  the  long  series  of  psychic  phenomena  that  are  pro- 
duced by  the  dynamic  agent  we  have  thus  far  been  dealing  only 
with  those  psychic  faculties  which  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  emotions  or  affections,  although  in  the  esthetic  faculty  we  saw 
that  imagination  partakes  decidedly  of  the  nature  of  an  intellectual 
faculty,  and  also  that  sympathy  was  only  possible  through  the  exer- 
cise of  true  reason.  Still  sympathy  itself  is  wholly  feeling,  and  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  is  also  a  feeling.  We  now  rise  a  step  higher 
toward  a  true  intellectual  operation  and  have  to  deal  with  an  affec- 
tion that  resides  in  the  organ  of  thought  itself.  But  just  as  sym- 
pathy and  esthetic  taste  must  be  distinguished  from  the  rational 
processes  by  which  they  are  alone  made  possible,  so  the  intellectual 
affection,  emotion,  or  appetite  must  be  distinguished  from  thought 
itself.  The  truth  is  that  the  mind,  or,  if  any  one  prefers,  the  brain, 
has  an  interest  in  its  own  operations,  and  the  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  is  attended  with  a  satisfaction  or  pleasure,  as  definite 
and  real  as  the  satisfaction  or  pleasure  attending  the  exercise  of  any 
other  faculty.  We  are  therefore  still  dealing  with  feeling,  and  there 
is  no  generic  distinction  between  intellectual  feeling  and  other  forms 
of  feeling.  The  mind  enjoys  the  work  it  does,  and  often  undertakes 
work  that  it  can  only  do  imperfectly,  merely  because  it  is  "  hard,'* 
and  requires  greater  effort,  being  impelled  by  the  satisfaction 
yielded  by  this  effort.  This  accounts  for  the  familiar  fact  that 
persons  having  great  talents  in  a  given  direction  often  prefer  to  do 
something  for  which  they  have  only  medium  or  even  inferior 
talents.  Work  in  the  field  for  which  nature  has  specially  en- 
dowed them  is  too  easy  to  be  enjoyable.  The  result  is  that  they 
accomplish  far  less  than  if  they  had  only  labored  in  their  natural 
field. 

The  mind  has  an  interest  chiefly  in  three  things :  1,  to  acquire 
knowledge;  2,  to  discover  truth;  3,  to  impart  information.  The 
interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  perhaps  the  most  intense, 
and  partakes  more  exactly  of  the  nature  of  a  true  appetite  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  is  most  prominent  in  the  young,  but  may 
continue  through  life.     Many  young  persons  at  a  certain  stage  in 
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their  mental  and  physical  development,  usually  for  some  years  after 
the  age  of  puberty,  become  literally  hungry  for  knowledge,  and 
devour  ever^'thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  At  first  they  are 
almost  omnivorous,  and  are  bent  on  storing  their  minds  with  ever}-- 
thing  that  they  did  not  know  before.  They  will  learn  anything, 
and  have  small  powers  of  discrimination.  This  fact  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  placing  such  persons  where  everything  they  learn  will 
form  a  useful  contribution  to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  and  not  be 
mere  trash  and  dross  that  can  never  l)e  of  any  future  service  to 
them.  Later  on  they  begin  to  discriminate  for  themselves,  and 
many  almost  self-educated  men  have  succeeded  in  organizing  their 
knowledge  to  gtxxl  advantage.  But  this  is  exceptional,  and  sys- 
tematic guidance  is  almost  essential  to  any  real  success. 

After  the  mind  has  become  thus  stored  with  knowledge  the  time 
at  length  arrives  when  it  begins  to  work  upon  its  own  materials. 
The  psychologists  tell  us  how  this  is  done.^  This  is  a  strictly  crear 
tive  process.  By  ransacking,  as  it  were,  every  comer  of  the  brain 
certain  likenesses  are  discovered  between  images  impressed  u])on 
different  areas,  or  cells,  or  what  not,  and  these  are  confronted  and 
scrutinized,  and  their  n»lations  discovered.  Something  new  results, 
something  different  from  any  of  the  separate  items  of  intelligence 
that  had  been  acquired  during  the  receptive  period.  It  may  have 
no  resemblance  to  any  of  them,  yet  it  results  from  them.  It  is  a 
r^fUion  subsisting  between  two  or  more  of  them,  but  it  is  real  and 
definite,  and  constitutes  a  ieriinm  ttiiV/,  created  by  the  bniin*s  own 
activities.  The  mind  kiiotrn  it,  so  that  it  is  an  additional  item  of 
knowMge,  but  it  did  not  come  dire<»tly  from  the  external  st^nses ; 
only  its  elements  thus  came. 

There  are  only  two  fundamental  relations,  those  of  agreement  and 
disaJTTeement.  All  other  relations  are  deri\*ative8  of  these.  The 
variety  is  chiefly  the  result  of  degrees  in  agreement,  which  again 
mu^t  mean  agreement  in  some  of  the  parts  of  a  complex  whole  and 
not  in  others.  This  is  the  distinction  between  similanhf  and  itfen- 
tity,  and  similarity  may  be  defined  as  Ulmtit^j  of  jwuis.  So  the  mind 
searches  out  these  identiti*»s  of  parts  of  its  stored  impressions  and 
predicates  them,  forming  a  whole  new  and  adde^l  stock  of  a  different 
kind  or  class  of  knowledge.  If  the  original  knowle<lge  ae^juireil 
directly  through  the  senses,  including  that  kind  of  indirect  ac<iuisi- 
>  "The  Prfnripleii  of  Pnyrht.li.Ry/'  by  WiHiam  Jamcn,  Vol.  I,  i>p.  2H|  ff. 
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tion  that  comes  from  reading  and  listening  to  others,  be  called  ^cf, 
the  new  kind  of  knowledge  created  out  of  this  by  the  mind  itself  in 
the  manner  described,  may  be  called  trut?L 

This  creative  process  of  the  mind  is  attended,  like  the  receptive 
process,  with  a  strong  interest  and  an  intense  satisfaction,  and  con- 
stitutes the  second  step  in  the  act  of  generating  intellectual  energy. 
It  bears  less  resemblance  to  a  true  appetite  than  does  the  first  pro- 
cess, but  the  interest,  zeal,  and  enjoyment  are  scarcely  less.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  certain  depth  and  volume  to  the  satisfaction  attending  the 
discovery  of  truth  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Knowledge  that  is  acquired  is  simply  taken  from  the 
common  stock  and  appropriated  by  the  individual.  It  was  already 
possessed  by  others,  perhaps  by  thousands  or  millions  of  men.  But 
a  truth  excogitated  out  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  may  not  be 
known  to  any  one  else.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  of  course,  the  same 
truth  has  been  evolved  by  other  minds  from  similar  materials,  but  the 
discoverer  does  not  usually  know  this,  and  at  least  imagines  that 
he  is  creating  something  wholly  new.  This  interest  in  the  priority 
of  discovery  is  exceedingly  strong  and  fascinating  and  becomes  the 
chief  spur  to  original  thought 

But  facts  are  not  the  only  materials  received  by  the  mind  from 
without  In  advanced  stages  of  civilization  there  are  innumerable 
books,  the  purpose  of  writing  which  has  been  to  express  the  author's 
thoughts.  Thoughts  thus  expressed  are  acquired  by  reading  as  well 
as  statements  of  fact.  Many  such  thoughts  are  so  simple  that  their 
mere  statement  shows  that  they  are  true,  although  the  reader  may 
never  have  evolved  the  same  truth  from  the  materials  in  his  own 
mind.  The  more  obscure  or  profound  truths  expressed  in  books  re- 
quire to  be  thought  out  independently  by  the  reader.  If  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  they  are  constructed  are  not  in  his  consciousness 
he  is  incapable  of  actually  perceiving  such  truths.  They  are  to  him 
only  forms  of  words  and  not  ideas.  This  is  why  the  world  demands 
abundant  evidence  of  every  statement  that  is  not  of  itself  apparent, 
I.e.,  self-evident.  No  great  theory  can  ^in  many  adherents  that  is 
not  supported  by  a  vast  array  of  facts.  Each  separate  mind  must 
be  put  in  possession  of  suflSeient  data  to  work  out  the  conclusion  for 
itself.  When  a  theory  or  hypothesis,  such  as  that  of  natural  selec- 
tion, is  thus  supported  it  needs  no  advocates,  because  the  facts  com- 
bine to  establish  it  in  any  mind  that  contains  them. 
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The  mind  of  a  well-informed  person  contains  a  large  store  of  facts 
mnd  an  equally  large  store  of  truths,  t.^.,  logical  conclusions  from 
facta.  It  uses  the  facts  to  increase  the  number  of  truths  derived 
from  both  within  and  without.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  The 
oombining  of  truths  to  form  new  truths  is  as  legitimate  a  process  of 
the  mind  as  the  combining  of  facts  to  form  truths.  Truths  derived 
from  the  combination  of  other  truths  become  truths  of  a  higher 
order.  The  fundamental  method  of  creative  nature,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  V,  applies  to  the  operations  of  mind  as  well  as  to  those  of 
matter.  This,  as  we  saw,  is  the  method  of  creating  units  of  higher 
cot  of  those  of  lower  order  and  then  using  the  latter  as  new  units  for 
still  higher  creations.  This  process  of  recompouuding,  or  compound 
aggregation,  which  underlies  all  creative  synthesis,  when  it  reaches 
the  intellectual  plane  is  called  gejieralizatiorL  This  may  be  carried 
as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  mind  will  permit,  and  the  power  of  gen- 
eralization (not  of  abstract  reasoning,  as  is  so  often  said)  constitutes 
the  best  measure  of  intellectual  power. 

Generalization  is  inspiration.  A  new  truth  evolved  from  the 
stored  facts  and  truths  of  the  mind,  often  appears  to  come  suddenly 
to  view.  Some  of  the  greatest  generalizations  have  seemed  to  burst 
upon  the  minds  of  their  discoverers  at  a  definite  moment  They  are 
often  only  subconscious,  and  consciousness  seems  to  be  occupied  with 
other  things  at  the  time,  so  that  the  discoverers  can  relate  the  precise 
external  circumstances,  wholly  disconnected  from  the  discovery, 
tuder  which  the  truth  first  dawned.  On  Oct  15, 1858,  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton  wrote :  — 

To-morrow  will  be  the  fifteenth  birthday  of  the  Quaternions.  They 
■tarted  into  life,  or  light,  full-grown,  on  the  16th  of  OctoWr,  lt^3,  u*  I  waa 
walking  with  Lady  Hamilton  to  Dublin,  and  came  Qp  to  Brougham  Bridge, 
which  my  boyn  have  since  called  Quaternion  Bridge.  That  is  to  say,  I  then 
and  tliere  felt  the  galvanic  circuit  of  thought  c/fi«^ ;  and  the  sparks  which 
fell  from  it  were  the  fufulamental  equatiom  between  i,  j\  k  ;  exactly  nuch  as  I 
hare  oaed  them  ever  since.  I  pulled  out,  on  the  spot,  a  tKX*ketlKK>k  which  Ktill 
exti^tii,  and  made  an  entry,  on  which,  at  the  very  moment^  I  felt  that  it  might 
be  worth  my  while  to  expend  the  labor  of  at  least  ten  (or  it  might  be  fifteen) 
yeani  to  come.  But  then,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  was  because  I  felt  a 
prMem  to  hare  been  at  that  moment  $olved^  —  an  intellectual  want  rtlirred 
—  which  had  haunted  me  for  at  letmiji/ieen  yean  he/ore,^ 

iXorth  BritiMh  Review.  Vol.  XLV  (X.8.,  Vol.  VI),  September-December.  1S6S, 
p.  S7*  Eztrart  from  a  letter  dated  (Vt.  \5, 1S5S,  firing  an  aoooont  of  the  ditcorery ; 
is  aa  article  on  Sir  Wimam  Rowan  Hamilton. 
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Emerson  says :  "  Generalization  is  always  a  new  influx  of  divinity 
into  the  mind.  Hence  the  thrill  that  attends  it ; "  and  Professor 
James  remarks:  ^'This  victorious  assimilation  of  the  new  is  in 
fact  the  type  of  all  intellectual  pleasure."  ^  Galton  says  that  men 
who  have  gained  great  reputations  are  men  whom  their  "  biographies 
show  to  be  haunted  and  driven  by  an  incessant  instinctive  craving 
for  intellectual  work."  *  Nor  is  this  a  very  modem  passion,  for  both 
Plato '  and  Aristotle  *  considered  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  in  its 
philosophical  exercise,  the  highest  of  all  enjoyments ;  and  Professor 
Le  Conte,  speaking  of  the  idea  of  Plato,  says :  "  All  who  have  ever 
experienced  the  supreme  joy  of  the  discovery  of  new  truth  —  I  do 
not  mean  a  new  fact,  but  a  new  idea  or  a  new  law  —  know  that  it 
comes  suddenly  like  a  birth,  like  a  revelation ;  like  a  reminiscence."  * 

Galton  also  says  that  ''sudden  inspirations  and  those  flashings 
out  of  results  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  conscious  effort  to  ordinary 
people,  but  are  the  natural  outcome  of  what  is  known  as  genius,  are 
undoubted  products  of  unconscious  cerebration."^  I  can  readily 
believe  this  from  facts  in  my  own  experience,  for  although  I  have 
never  made  any  great  discovery,  I  have  often  been  long  haunted  by 
a  nascent  idea  which  I  could  not  formulate  or  clearly  grasp,  until  at 
last  it  has  opened  out  full  on  my  consciousness  at  a  time  when  I  was 
making  no  effort  to  seize  it.  Once  clearly  presented,  it  grows  in 
clearness  and  especially  in  importance,  until  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  drop  other  things  and  proceed  to  give  it  a  definite  form.  Not  to 
mention  many  other  cases,  I  remember  that  this  was  the  history  of 
the  idea  embodied  in  my  essay  on  "  The  Essential  Nature  of  Reli- 
gion," as  late  as  1897,  the  circumstances  attending  which,  though  not 
interesting,  are  as  vivid  in  my  memory  as  were  those  attending  the 
discovery  of  quaternions.  It  has  also  been  my  almost  daily  experi- 
ence for  the  greater  part  of  my  mature  life  to  have  thoughts  flit  into 
my  mind  and  out  again  to  disappear  perhaps  forever,  unless  I  seize 
them  at  once  and  fix  them  by  some  process  so  that  I  can  call  them 
up  at  will.     The  approved  method,  of  course,  is  to  jot  them  down 

1  "  Principles  of  Psychology/'  by  William  James,  New  York,  1890,  Vol.  II,  p.  110. 

2  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  London,  1892,  p.  36. 
•"Republic,"  Book  IX. 

*  *'  Nicomachean  Ethics,"  Book  X,  Chapter  VII. 

*  "  Plato's  Doctrine  of  the  Soul,  an  Argument  for  Immortality,  in  Comparison  with 
the  Doctrine  and  Argument  derived  from  the  Study  of  Nature,"  by  Joseph  Le  Conte. 
University  of  California.    Philosophical  Union,  Bulletin  No.  8,  p.  4. 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  V,  March,  1879,  p.  433. 
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then  and  there,  but  they  have  a  provoking  way  of  coming  at  times 
and  under  circumstances  when  this  is  next  to  impossible ;  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  when  I  am  with  other  persons  to  whom  I 
should  have  to  explain  an  apparent  mental  aberration,  or  when  out 
in  a  storm  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  memorandum.  I 
have  even  had  such  thoughts  when  climbing  a  crag,  and  holding  on 
with  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  both  hands.  Despite  all  tiie  excitement 
and  iierhaps  geological  interest  of  such  an  experience,  ideas  totally 
f<jrei?n  to  it  all  will  thus  intrude.  The  most  effective  way  I  have 
ftmnd  to  save  such  evanescent  thought  waves  is  to  select  some  one 
key  word  that  if  recalled  will  bring  back  the  whole  train  of  thought, 
and  concentrate  my  effort  on  fixing  that  word  in  my  mind  until  I 
get  where  I  can  make  the  necessary  record.  I  find  that  I  am  not 
the  only  one  who  is  troubled  by  fleeting  ideas,  for  Dr.  Carpenter 
mentions  the  same  fact  when  he  says:  — 

It  is  within  the  experience  of  most  jjersons  of  active  minds,  that  they  can 
distiiictty  remember  lieing  struck  by  some  particular  •*  happy  thought,*'  which 
bai  afti^rmards  entirely  escaped  them  through  not  having  been  noted  down 
at  the  time ;  it  is  a  prudent  system,  therefore,  to  have  a  memorandum-book 
always  at  hand,  for  the  registration  of  all  notewortliy  ideas. ^ 

These  transient  thoughts,  however,  have  another  singular  quality, 
that  besides  being  almost  instantaneous,  they  do  not  impress  the 
mind  with  their  importance,  or  rather,  they  seem  so  natural  and 
simple  that  one  is  inclined  to  think  it  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  can  be  recalled  and  used  at  will.  This  quality  is  highly  seduc- 
tive an<l  tempts  one  to  neglect  them,  so  that  only  after  rei>eatcd 
ex])eriences  of  the  fact  that  when  gone  they  are  gone  forever,  does 
one  r(*alize  the  necessity  of  seizing  them  before  they  t;ike  their 
flight 

Such  is  the  constructive  quality  of  the  intellect,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  faculties,  and  probably,  when  comprehended  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  the  one  that  has  achieved  the  most,  and  contrib- 
uted the  largest  additions  to  the  general  fact  which  is  commonly 
understcxxl  as  civilization. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  receptive  or  a<*qui8itive  interest  or 
appetite  of  the  mind,  and  with  its  creative  or  constructive  interest. 
It  remains  to  consider  what  may  be  called  its  transitive  or  reproduc- 

» *•  PiitiHpU's  of  McuUl  Phyjilolojfy,"  eto.,  by  William  B.  CarjK'ntcr.  Now  York, 
1K73.  p.  S.***. 
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tive  aspect,  viz.,  the  interest  it  has  in  conveying  its  acquisitions  and 
constructions  to  other  minds.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would 
be  very  slight,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  developed  human  in- 
tellect is  essentially  altruistic.  It  delights  in  sharing  its  possessions 
with  others.  This  is  largely  the  case  with  simple  knowledge,  but  it 
is  still  more  true  of  ideas,  I  do  not  say  truth,  but  what  it  considers 
to  be  truth.  I  shall  not  deal  here  with  beliefs,  though  it  might  per- 
haps be  shown  that  between  ideas,  i.e.,  conceptions  regarded  as  true, 
and  beliefs  there  are  all  shades  of  resemblance.  If  beliefs  were 
included  it  would  be  clear  that  the  mind  has  an  intense  interest  in 
their  propagation.  But  beliefs  are  associated  with  so  many  other 
interests  of  an  entirely  different  character  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  these  latter  out  of  the  way  and  deal  with  the 
beliefs  as  simply  intellectual  interests. 

It  is  otherwise  with  simple  ideas,  whether,  these  have  been  re- 
ceived from  without  and  made  to  square  with  the  data  of  conscious- 
ness, or  created  by  the  mind  itself  out  of  its  own  stock  of  materials. 
The  intellect  is  intensely  interested  in  both  these  classes  of  ideas, 
especially  in  the  latter,  and  is  rarely  content  to  keep  them  wholly  to 
itself.  If  we  take  the  case  of  a  really  well-stored  and  active  mind 
we  find  that  it  has  been  satisfied  for  a  certain  time  simply  to  acquire, 
to  accumulate  and  store  up  facts  and  to  receive,  compare,  verify,  and 
accept  ideas  based  on  facts  that  others  (parents,  teachers,  associates, 
also  books)  may  communicate  to  it  At  the  end  of  a  certain  period, 
usually  continuing  some  time  after  puberty,  sometimes  till  the  age 
of  twenty  or  later,  during  which  the  mind  becomes  stored  with  a 
large  amount  of  information,  a  desire  gradually  springs  up  to  com- 
municate a  portion  of  this  information  to  others  who,  from  their 
youth  or  from  defective  opportunities,  are  clearly  seen  to  be  wanting 
in  most  of  it.  This  desire  takes  various  forms.  All  that  can  be 
done  by  converse  with  others  is  accomplished  in  this  way.  System- 
atic instruction  is  often  volunteered  and  gratuitously  offered.  The 
teacher's  profession  may  be  chosen,  or  a  professional  chair  in  some 
institution  may  be  sought  and  obtained.  More  rarely  public  lectur- 
ing is  resorted  to.  But  when  all  these  means  fail  there  always 
remains  one  other,  viz.,  authorship.  The  history  of  ideas,  of  science, 
and  of  human  achievement  in  general,  shows  that  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices have  been  continually  made  in  order  to  propagate  thought,  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  to  promulgate  truth,  and  to  advance  science. 
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Such  employments  are  rarely  remunerative,  they  are  often  made 
avocations  in  the  enforced  leisure  of  busy  professional  life.  They 
are  sometimes  pursued  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  want  This  intel- 
lectual altruism  is  thus  preeminently  social  and  the  results  are 
socializing  and  sociogenetic. 

The  intellectual  forces  constitute  the  latest  manifestation  of  the 
dynamic  agent.  No  one  of  the  three  forms  of  interest  that  we  have 
considered  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  savage.  He  has  no  appetite  for 
knowle<lge.  The  earliest  aspect  of  this  is  curiosity  or  wonder,  and 
it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  travelers  that  savages  evince  no 
curiosity  even  at  what  must  be  to  them  the  strangest  phenomena.* 
De  CandoUe  •  says  that "  the  principle  of  all  discoveries  is  curiosity." 
James  calls  it  the  lust  for  the  new,  and  says  that  ''  the  relation  of 
the  new  to  the  old,  before  the  assimilation  is  performed,  is  wonder."  • 
The  true  explanation  of  the  absence  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  all 
interest  in  or  desire  for  knowledge  among  savages  and  inferior  races 
generally,  is  that  their  brains  have  not  develoi>ed  to  the  receptive  or 
acquisitive  point.  Its  cells  are  comparatively  coarse.  If  the  neu- 
rons could  be  examined  and  compared  with  those  of  a  highly  civil- 
ized person  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  differences  would  be  found. 
But  even  if  this  brain  structure  is  too  tine  for  these  differences  to  be 
detected  by  the  most  advanced  appliances,  still  such  differences  exist 
and  are  the  true  cause  of  the  intellectual  differences.  In  this  as  in 
so  many  other  respects  savages  and  children  at  a  certain  stage  of 
ontogenetic  development  agree,  and  in  old  age  many  men  return  to  a 
second  childhood  in  the  matter  of  curiosity  and  interest  as  in  other 
matters.^ 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  the  mind.  That  the  brain  has  Ix^en  developing  throughout 
all  the  early  stages  of  man*s  history  is  altogether  proliable,  since  it 
must  have  developed  during  the  prehuman  stage  until,  as  shown  in 
Chapter  X,  that  particular  creature  ceased  to  be  an  animal  confined 
to  a  definite  area  like  other  animals,  and  acquired  sufficient  control 

>  CAptaln  Cook  found  this  to  be  tme  of  the  FueglanB,  Aastinllans,  TajimAtiiAtiii, 
tad  othfT  nvaitM.  Se^  h\n  Mvenl  Voyaxen  and  cNimparp:  Darwin,  "Journal  of 
Ri^arrhra/*  Nrw  Yiirk.  1871.  pp.  227-2'i8;  Hpen<-«r.  •*  Priiiclplea  of  8ocioU.Ky/' 
Vol.  I.  New  York.  1HT7,  pp.  OT-IW  ({§  «,  i*\) :  Appendix  B,  pp.  t,  a. 

s  "  lfi«tolre  den  .ScieDr««  et  de^  8avanU,"  2*  «M..  1885.  p.  320. 

•  •«  PrioHplM  of  pNycb«il<>Ky."  Vol.  U,  p.  110. 

«  Jame*.  op.  cit..  Vol.  II.  pp.  401.  MYl. 
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over  his  environment  to  adapt  it  to  his  needs.  What  was  called 
social  differentiation  began  here.  The  various  phases  described 
were  passed  through,  the  patriarchate  was  established,  and  finally 
the  era  of  social  integration  was  reached.  There  were  probably 
gains  all  through,  but  an  entirely  new  impulse  was  given  to  brain 
development  with  the  advent  of  social  amalgamation  through  oon- 
quest,  subjugation,  and  the  prolonged  equilibration  that  followed. 
Of  all  the  social  structures  wrought  by  this  process  the  one  that 
counted  most  effectively  in  accelerating  brain  development  and  intel- 
lectual refinement  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  caste.  For 
with  caste  came  the  leisure  class,  and  without  a  leisure  class  it 
would  seem  next  to  impossible  at  that  stage  of  human  history  for 
any  considerable  intellectual  advance  to  have  been  made.  In  the 
leisure  class  the  struggle  for  existence  is  eliminated.  The  so-called 
physical  wants  are  supplied,  and  there  remains  necessarily  a  large 
surplus  of  psychic  energy  demanding  an  opportunity  to  expend 
itself.  Much  of  this  energy,  indeed,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it, 
was  of  course  wasted  —  misdirected,  erroneously  applied,  even  per- 
versely employed  —  but  a  certain  percentage  of  it,  if  only  by  acci- 
dent, must  be  turned  to  useful  purposes.  In  fact,  a  perverse  and 
socially  injurious  exercise  of  surplus  mental  energy  is  not  wholly 
without  beneficial  effects,  for  if  it  do  nothing  else  it  will  strengthen 
the  brain  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  advantageous  use  of  it 
when  the  thus  strengthened  faculties  are  transmitted  to  descendants 
more  favorably  situated  for  improving  them. 

With  each  successive  assimilation  fresh  vigor  is  infused  into  soci- 
ety, the  qualities  acquired  through  leisure  are  diffused  at  least 
through  the  privileged  classes,  and  ultimately  filter  down  into  the 
less  favored  ranks  and  leaven  the  whole.  The  ruling  class,  the 
priesthood,  the  nobility,  and  ultimately  a  growing  bourgeoisie,  all 
free  themselves  from  the"  thralls  of  want  and  join  the  forces  of  civ- 
ilization. At  the  expense,  it  is  true,  of  the  "  toiling  millions  "  these 
favored  ones  develop  physically  and  mentally.  They  are  well 
nourished  and  not  overworked,  exercising  all  their  faculties  more 
or  less  in  the  way  and  degree  that  nature  prescribes,  and  under 
such  conditions  of  existence  their  bodies  grow  freely  and  sym- 
metrically, and  surpass  those  of  the  lower  classes  in  size  and  regu- 
larity of  form,  until  they  become  readily  distinguished  from  the 
reduced,  stunted,  and  more  or  less  deformed  bodies  of  the  underfed, 
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overworked,  and  unduly  exposed  proletariat  But,  other  things  equal, 
not  only  will  a  sound  body  contain  a  sane  mind,  but,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  mind  will  develop  more  rapidly  than  the  body, 
and  there  will  ultimately  be  much  greater  mental  than  physical  dif- 
ference between  the  upi>er  and  the  lower  classes. 

Unjust  and  almost  diabolical  as  this  method  seems,  it  is  the 
methorl  of  nature  the  world  over,  in  the  organic  as  well  as  in  the 
social  world.  In  pure  science  we  have  only  to  recognize  the  fac»t 
and  endeavor  through  it  to  explain  the  results  attained.  With  the 
rise  of  industrialism  and  in  the  multitudinous  vicissitudes  of  human 
history,  but  chiefly,  after  all,  in  consequence  of  the  enlightenment 
brought  about  through  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  favored 
classes,  a  great  leveling  up  of  mankind  began  in  the  historic  races 
some  eight  centuries  ago  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time, 
greatly  accelerated  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  becoming 
almost  universal  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
whereby  class  distinctions  have  been  in  great  part  broken  down  and 
the  qualities,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  the  higher  types  of  men 
have  been  transfused  tliroughout  all  classes.  It  is  costing  the  world 
something  to  assimilate  such  a  mass,  and  to  some  there  may  seem  to 
lie  a  lowering  of  the  tone  of  former  days ;  but  what  is  lost  in  diffu- 
sion is  more  tlian  made  up  in  the  wider  field  offered  for  selection,  so 
that  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  maximum  result  has  suffered 
any  reduction. 

I  explain  this  on  the  principle  enunciated  by  Helvetius,'  which  is 
in  brief  that  (we  will  say,  in  the  historic  races)  all  men  are  intellec- 
tually Cfiual  in  the  s<*nse  that,  in  persons  taken  at  random  from  dif- 
ferent S(K*ial  classes  the  chances  for  tiilent  or  ability  are  the  same 
fur  cich  chtss.  The  ones  taken  from  the  proletariat  are  as  likely  to 
prove  talented  as  those  from  the  ruling  cla.ss,  and  so  for  all  classes. 
This  seems  to  contradict  the  facts  above  8tat<Ml  that  the  leisure 
cla^s  and  the  favored  classes  in  general  actually  acquire<l,  through 
the  exercise  of  their  privileges,  a  marked  physical  and  mental  8tij)eri- 
<inty.  The  Helvetian  doctrine  must  therefore  be  understood  to 
refer  only  to  the  cajmcityfor  dpceloptnenty  and  not  to  the  actual  state 
of  development  at  any  given  time.     It  would  not  be  true  now,  and 

>  *•  IV  rilorome.  i1i»  11^  Faniltes  lnt<'llo<'tu»»ll«*M  vt  <le  son  fediicatlon.**  (hivraso 
Pusthaniede  M.  Hi;lvctiu«.  LriiKln*^,  1773,  Vol.  I,  ixiwin,  but  imh'  espottally  8<vtioii  II, 
the  title  of  wbirh  rpadft,  **Toua  Ics  butuinet  coiiiinuneiiii'Dt  hWu  or^auiHca  out  line 
^leapcUadek  Te^prit.** 
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still  less  was  it  true  when  Helvetius  wrote  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  But  thus  qualified  I  would  accept  it,  and  it  is  then 
only  necessary  for  society  to  do  for  the  le^s  favored  classes  what 
nature  long  ago  did  for  the  more  favored  ones  —  give  them  opportw- 
nity  for  development.  This  leaves  all  the  natural  differences  among 
men  untouched,  and  deals  only  with  the  artificial  differences  due  to 
social  inequalities.  Such  considerations  lead  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
pure  sociology  with  a  strong  temptation  to  transgress  its  limits  and 
enter  the  field  of  applied  sociology.  We  must  therefore  be  content 
to  have  shown  that  the  spontaneous  processes  going  on  in  society, 
although  by  the  application  of  the  same  uneconomical,  prodigal,  and 
inequitable  method  that  characterizes  all  nature's  processes,  have 
actually  brought  about  the  present  relatively  high  state  of  intellec- 
tual development,  and  raised  the  intellect  of  man  to  the  position  of 
a  powerful  agent  of  civilization. 

The  Sociological  Perspective 

The  somewhat  extended  treatment  of  social  genesis  that  makes  up 
Part  II  of  this  work  may  be  properly  closed  by  taking  a  backward 
glance  over  the  ground  covered,  not  with  a  view  to  recapitulating  or 
summarizing  the  account  given,  but  merely  to  gaining  as  true  a  con- 
ception as  possible  of  the  relations  of  the  principsCl  stages  to  one 
another  and  to  the  present  state  of  the  world.  There  are  those  who 
see  so  little  beyond  what  lies  in  their  immediate  field  of  view  that 
they  lose  sight  of  these  relations  and  arrive  at  entirely  fabe  conclu- 
sions. It  is  proverbial  that  not  even  the  wisest  of  men  can  see 
their  own  age  as  it  will  be  seen  in  the  light  of  history.  It  is  another 
example  of  "the  illusion  of  the  near'*  (see  supra,  p.  49).  It  thus 
happens  that  many  consider  their  own  age  degenerate.  The  little 
things  that  now  chiefly  absorb  their  vision  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  history  of  the  past  and  only  the  great  things  stand  out, 
and  they  perpetually  compare  the  current  trifles,  which  seem  to 
them  so  important  and  so  deplorable,  with  the  really  important  and 
universally  approved  steps  that  the  world  has  taken  in  the  past. 
They  do  not  see  that  similar  steps  are  being  slowly  taken  at  all 
times,  and  that  the  gains  will  ultimately  emerge  from  the  chaos  and 
confusion  of  the  present. 

This  illustration  from  history,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  saying 
that  "  history  is  past  politics,"  applies  with  increased  force  to  the 
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great  train  of  events  that  constitutes  the  evolution  of  man  and  of 
society.  As  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  stop  with  man,  but  reaches 
back  to  the  origin  of  life.  Social  evolution  is  only  a  continuation  of 
organic  evolution,  and  there  is  quite  as  much  proof  of  the  former  as 
of  the  latter.  The  biologist  is  not  rendered  skeptical  as  to  the  fact 
of  organic  evolution  because  he  finds  along  with  the  most  highly 
develoi)ed  forms  others  that  seem  to  be  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
scale.  He  has  various  ways  of  explaining  this  fact,  and  few  consider 
it  necessary  to  assume  a  polyphyletic  scale.  But  the  existence  of 
very  low  races  of  men  contemporary  with  the  highest  types  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  many  anthropologists  and  even  sociologists,  and 
shakes  their  faith  in  social  evolution.  I  think  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  why  and  how  this  is,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  race  of  men  very  near  the  base  of  the  scale.  There 
are  very  few  in  the  gynsecocratic  stage,  nearly  all  have  reached  the 
patriarchate,  and  the  greater  number  are  wholly  out  of  the  proto- 
social  stage  and  have  undergone  more  or  less  social  assimilation  or 
race  amalgamation.  Along  a  number  of  distinct  lines  there  has  been 
a  forward  movement,  until  most  of  the  black  races,  and  preeminently 
the  white  races,  have  reached  very  advanced  positions  in  social 
development  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  several  uncon- 
scious dynamic  influences  that  have  been  described,  and  only  to  a 
very  slight  extent  in  the  later  stages  of  the  last-named  group  of 
races  has  any  conscious  desire  for  change  or  improvement  exerted 
any  influence. 

It  may  be  willingly  admitted  that  the  most  advanced  state  that 
has  been  reached  even  by  the  highest  social  types  is  still  far  from 
ideal,  still,  indeed,  low,  compared  with  what  liberal  minds  are  capable 
of  conceiving,  but  this  is  not  to  the  point  in  pure  sociology.  The 
question  here  is:  Has  there  been  social  evolution?  When  we  re- 
member that  only  a  few  centuries  ago  the  same  races  that  have  ))ro- 
duced  Laplace,  Goethe,  Newton,  and  Linn;eus,  occupying  nearly  the 
same  territory,  were  warlike  barbarians  living  in  tents  and  fighting 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  there  seems  small  warrant  for 
questioning  social  evolution  in  these  races.  On  this  point  (ialton, 
in  defense  of  a  false  projH)8ition,  still  truly  says :  — 

Man  wai  barbaroufl  but  yf.'<t4»niay,  and  theivfore  it  in  not  to  \w  ex\^^X*H\ 
that  the  iiatural  a|>titii(l<*H  of  hln  race  Hhould  already  have  l>eroiite  rtiouMed 
into  armnJaiice  with  his  verj'  recent  advance.     We,  men  of  the  pn*sent  cen- 
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turies,  are  like  animals  suddenly  transplanted  among  new  conditions  uf 
climate  and  of  food :  our  instincts  fail  us  under  the  altered  circunistance8.  . .  . 
My  view  is  corroborated  by  the  conclusion  reached  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
many  independent  lines  of  ethnological  research  —  that  the  human  race 
were  utter  savages  in  the  beginning ;  and  that,  after  myriads  of  years  of  bar- 
barism, man  has  but  very  recently  found  his  way  into  the  paths  of  morality 
and  civilization.^ 

To  practically  the  same  effect  Letoumeau  says :  — 

Can  it  be  said,  with  respect  to  benevolent  and  humanitarian  sentiments, 
that  man  has  not  progressed  since  primitive  times?  It  would  be  folly  so  to 
maintain.  At  the  outset  man  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  higher  mammals.  His  benevolent  sentiments  were  feeble,  intermittent, 
easily  set  aside  by  his  instincts  and  egoistic  wants ;  but  little  by  little,  as 
the  pressure  of  hunger  was  relieved,  his  egoism  became  less  fierce.  At  fii-st 
men  only  loved  their  children  and  this  only  for  a  brief  period  after  the  man- 
ner of  animals,  then  they  took  more  or  less  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
For  a  long  time  kindness  was  only  shown  to  members  of  the  family,  of  the 
tribe.  But  in  modern  times  and  among  civilized  nations,  except  in  the  case 
of  war,  men  have  reached  the  ]X)int  where  they  concede  rights  in  certain 
matters.  Without  too  great  optimism  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that 
humanitarian  sentiments  are  destined  to  spread  much  farther.  But  tbb 
noble  side  of  the  ethical  man  has  developed  very  slowly  in  the  human  mind, 
as  we  find  exceptional  traces  of  it  even  among  the  lower  human  types,  who, 
in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  indicate  the  successive  steps  taken  by  the 
higher  specimens  of  humanity.  Thus  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  study 
in  various  races  the  manifestations  of  altruistic  sentiments  and  the  gradual 
transition  from  the  animal  conscience  to  the  human  conscience.' 

But  most  of  the  computations  of  human  progress  have  been  made 
from  a  much  smaller  sociological  parallax,  viz.,  that  which  linman 
history  presents.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  read  history  without 
seeing  this.  Scarcely  any  of  the  shocking  acts  that  blacken  almost 
every  page  of  the  history  of  every  country  would  be  even  possible 
to-day  in  any  country.  Kings  did  not  hesitate  to  chop  off  the  heads 
or  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  own  sons  whom  they  feared  might  seek 
to  usurp  the  throne.  At  eveiy  political  revolution  all  the  leaders  of 
the  unsuccessful  party  were  promptly  put  to  death.  Even  as  late 
as  the  Medicis  and  "  Bloody  Mary  "  systematic  massacres  of  all  who 
opposed  the  existing  regime  were  ordered  and  carried  out.    Often  in 

1  *'  Hereditary  Genius,"  London,  !««,  p.  337. 

*  "La  Sociologie,"  etc.,  pp.  159-160.  The  chapter  which  follows  this  passage 
undertakes  to  trace  the  growth  of  benevolent  sentiments,  but  the  treatment  is  brief. 
The  anther  felt  this,  and  soon  after,  devoted  an  entire  volume  to  tho  subject :  L*Byo- 
lutioQ  de  U  Morale,  Paris,  1891. 
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war  no  quarter  vrss  given,  and  that  holy  race,  tlie  Hebrews,  who 
have  given  the  civilized  world  its  moral  and  religious  standards, 
when  they  attacked  a  weaker  people  for  the  puq)ose  of  seizing  and 
p^Kisessing  their  lands,  usually,  as  their  own  inspired  chronicles 
recoril,  slew  every  man,  woman,  and  child  and  left  no  soul  to  breathe. 
Children  of  the  present  day  who  are  made  to  read  such  atrocities 
rarely  have  any  conception  of  their  meaning,  their  compreheusion 
being  mostly  blurred  and  dazed  by  the  "sacred"  style  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  simply  the  kind  of  English  that  everybody  wrote  in  the 
time  of  King  James.  To-day  there  is  a  code  of  "  civilized  warfare,** 
and  any  race  or  nation  that  violates  it  is  considered  uncivilized. 
\ot  only  this,  but  in  fighting  uncivilized  races  civilized  nations 
must  conform  to  this  code.  Even  as  I  write  (April,  1901?)  there 
is  a  great  moral  uproar  about  the  application  to  the  insurgent 
Filipinos  of  a  certain  "  water-cure  "  test  that  these  same  Filipinos 
have  taught  to  the  American  soldiers,  a  test  which  from  all 
accounts  is  much  less  severe  than  many  of  the  "  hazing "  tests 
that  are  applied  in  our  leading  universities,  for  the  crime  of  l)eing 
a  Fretihman. 

Mr.  S{>encer  has  gone  over  much  of  this  ground  ^  more  at  length 
than  seems  necessary  here,  A  keen  and  symiiathetic  writer,  Mr. 
Kobert  BIat(.'hford;  states  the  same  truth  in  the  following  form :  -^ 

Then*  was  a  time  when  women  were  tortured  for  iiitohcraft ;  whrn  pris- 
ofi**rs  w«re  tortured  into  theoonfeflsionof  crimes  of  which  thov  wpre  iimorent; 
when  gciod  men  and  women  were  burnt  alive  for  being  unable  to  believe  the 
docniaH  of  other  uien'd  religion;  when  authors  had  tlieir  ears  cut  off  for 
tcljirig  the  truth;  when  Kii^liHh  childn^n  were  workiHl  to  death  in  thu 
fartorifs  :  when  ntar^ing  workmen  were  hanj^fd  for  stealing  a  little  fu<Hl; 
when  >K>ar«ls  of  capitalistM  and  landlords  fixed  the  workers*  wauen;  when 
Trailes  Unionism  was  con  sjii racy,  antl  only  rich  men  ha<l  votes.  Tho«*  days 
are  trone;  thoM  crimes  are  imposmhle;  thotie  wrongs  are  alK)li9he<l.  And 
for  these  changes  we  have  to  tliank  the  agitatoni.' 

I  quote  the  last  8enton<(»  of  this  paragrajdi  l)ecanse  it  is  snjrt^es- 
tive.  It  raises  the  question:  What  is  the  cause  of  this  chanjje? 
Many  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Blatohford  that  it  is  wholly  or 
chi«*fly  due  to  agitation.  Others  will  make  agiUition  in  juiit  an 
efltfCt  as  well  aa  a  cause.     At  most  the  agitator   is  only  a  proxi- 

1  "Principle  of  Ethic*/*  Vol.  I.  New  York,  IWO.  pp.  2S»  ff.  (AppendU  to  Part 
L  ~  The  CoacUiatioo).    8<^  also  p.  408  ((  Uil>). 

•  '*  Merrie  England/'  People's  Edition,  Londuo,  \«H,  p.  193. 
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mate  cause.  I  have  no  disposition  to  underrate  or  disparage  the 
agitator.  I  undertook  in  Chapter  V  to  analyze  his  social  status, 
and  found  him  to  be  essentially  a  social  idealist  or  social  artist  Bat 
there  must  be  deeper  causes  that  not  only  create  the  agitator  and 
the  reformer  but  that  also  created  the  quality  of  the  moral  and 
mental  soil  in  which  the  seeds  they  sow  will  take  root  and  grow. 
It  is  these  deeper  causes  that  we  are  seeking.  They  are  many, 
but  may  for  the  most  part  be  reduced  to  one,  viz.,  the  growth  of 
sympathy  in  the  human  breast.  For  although  sympathy  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  an  economic  force,  still,  without  it  moral 
reform  would  be  impossible.  By  this  I  mean  something  definite 
and  not  a  vague  generality.  I  mean  that  those  who  suffer  wrong 
and  oppression  could  never  have  acquired  the  power  to  wrest 
justice  from  their  oppressors  without  the  aid  of  a  widespread 
sympathy  in  their  cause  on  the  part  of  others  than  themselves, 
I  had  almost  said,  on  the  part  of  their  oppressors.  This  recalls 
the  paradox  that  I  formulated  fourteen  years  ago,  viz.,  that  "  re- 
forms are  chiefly  advocated  by  those  who  have  no  i)ersonal  interest 
in  them."  ^  This  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  paradox  stated 
on  the  same  page,  viz.,  that  "  discontent  increases  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  condition,"  *  furnishes  the  basis  for  arriving  at 
a  comprehension  of  so;ne  of  the  most  subtle,  and  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  moral  advancement 
of  the  world.     But  into  such  questions  we  cannot  now  enter. 

To  any  one  who  has  read  history  it  really  is  superfluous  to 
enumerate  examples  of  the  superiority  of  modem  to  former  civili- 
zation, even  a  few  centuries  back,  but  there  are  some  kinds  of 
evidence  that  lie  deep  and  are  known  to  but  few.  I  will  men- 
tion only  one,  and  this  on  the  authority  of  a  Russian  criminologist 
as  set  forth  in  a  work  that  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  the 
better-known  languages.  This  is  a  work  on  "Capital  Punish- 
ment," by  Wladimir  Solieff,  a  chapter  from  which  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Eevue  Internationale  de  Sociologie  for  March,  1898. 
From  this  I  take  the  following  extract:  — 

1  The  American  Anthropologist,**  Vol.  II,  Washington,  April,  1889,  p.  123. 

2  To  the  illustrations  supplied  in  that  paper  should  be  added  that  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  did  not  break  out  until  many  of  the  concessions  demanded  had  been 
granted  and  the  abuses  had  greatly  diminished.  This  is  forcibly  shown  by  QoiKot  in 
the  twelfth  lecture  of  his  course  on  the  general  history  of  civUization  in  Europe  (4th 
edition,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  354-365). 
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Beiiides  the  constantly  increasing  legisUtive  refitrictions  of  the  death 
jw'naliy,  progress  is  manifested  still  more  directly  by  the  extraordinary 
diminution  in  death  sentences,  and  especially  in  sentences  that  have  been 
carried  out.  In  the  last  century,  notwitlistanding  the  coniitaratively  less 
deiittity  of  population,  Uie  number  punished  with  death  in  the  different 
suten  of  Europe  were  counted  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Thus  in  England, 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  7*2,(MM)  i)er' 
atta<i  were  put  to  death,  or  an  average  of  5000  [ler  annum.  Tnder  the  nngn 
of  Kliiuitieth  they  count  89,0(K)  executions,  or  about  2(HK)  \M*r  annum.  At  the 
U^gitining  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  notably  increased  |K)pu> 
lalion,  we  m-a  in  place  of  these  thousands  of  annual  executions,  some  dozens 
or  hundreds  at  most;  in  the  interval  of  the  first  twenty  years  (180(5-1825) 
VW'f  dflinquents  suffered  death,  that  is,  alK>ut  80  |)er  annum.  During  the 
r«*ign  of  Queen  Victoria  the  numl>er  thus  punished  annually  fluctuates 
lietwfl^en  10 and  liS,  In  France  during  the  twenties  the  annual  number  con- 
demned to  death  still  amounted  to  72,  while  during  the  thirties  it  was  only 
'*UK  during  the  forties,  30,  during  the  fifties,  28,  during  the  sixties,  11,  during 
the  seventies,  also  11,  during  the  eighties,  only  5.  In  Austria  the  average 
number  during  the  sixties  was  7,  and  during  the  seventies  it  went  down 
to  2.* 

If  statistics  could  be  obtained  for  all  countries  now  civilized 
and  for,  say,  a  thousand  years,  they  would  probably  show  a 
similar  gradual  decline  in  the  death  {)enalty  throughout  the  world 
and  fur  all  this  time.  It  may  Xye  taken  not  merely  as  a  rude 
measure  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  world,  but  more  specifically  of 
the  inereiising  valuation  of  life,  and  this  could  then  be  projected 
liackward  to  the  time  when  at  the  death  of  a  king  thousands  were 
sai^riiired  on  his  tomb,  and  many  voluntarily  gave  up  their  lives  for 
what  seems  to  us  such  a  trivial  cause. 

The  stibjeot  might  be  looked  at  from  a  great  numl)er  of  distinct 
IK  lints  of  view  and  everywhere  it  would  be  found  that  human  life 
has  U*en  in  prtwess  of  mitigation  for  a  long  j)erio4L  Tlie  gradual 
emancipation  of  woman  would  prove  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
of  th»se  lines,  but  |)erhaps  enough  has  aln»ady  lH*en  said  on  this 
|Miiut,  eH|M'<*ialIy  under  the  heads  of  romantic  love  and  conjugal 
love.  Under  ethical  dualism  the  general  progress  of  altruism  was 
tra<*iMi  in  ever  expanding  cycles.  In  art  progress  has  gone  on, 
but  some  arts  have  declined  as  others  rose,  notably  sculpture  and 
the  purely  literary  art  in  favor  of  nature  rejiresentaticm  and 
scientific  delineation.  Music  seems  to  be  on  the  decline,  but  this 
may  be  only  apparent,  while  the  seeming  decline  of  painting  may  lie 
1  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociohgie,  sUieine  ann<<e,  mars,  1HU8,  pp.  1K3-1SI. 
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due  to  the  fact  that  the  conservatism  of  art  is  so  slow  in  yield- 
ing due  meed  to  new  schools,  as  was  the  case  of  the  school  of  Millet ; 
and  then  there  is  probably  something  in  the  doctrine  of  "  peasant- 
ism,"  which  seeks  to  rescue  art  from  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  leisure  class  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  humblest  of 
mankind.  Progress  may  be  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative. 
As  regards  intellectual  progress,  there  surely  is  no  call  for  defend- 
ing it.  It  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  all  modern  civilization, 
and  even  those  who  deny  its  influence  in  bettering  mankind  never 
question  the  enormous  strides  that  knowledge,  science,  and  the 
practical  ai'ts  have  made.  I  shall  not  reargue  here  the  proposition 
I  have  so  often  defended  that  material  civilization  is  essentially 
moralizing,  but  will  close  this  chapter  with  the  words  of  James 
Bryce,  who,  after  descanting  upon  the  triumphs  of  modem  science, 
says:  — 

Still  greater  has  been  the  influence  of  a  quickened  moral  sensitiveness  and 
philanthropic  sympathy.  The  sight  of  preventible  evil  is  painful,  and  is  felt 
as  a  reproach.  He  who  preaches  patience  and  reliance  upon  natural  progress 
is  thought  callous.  The  sense  of  sin  may,  as  theologians  tell  us,  be  declin- 
ing ;  but  the  dislike  to  degrading  and  brutalizing  vice  is  increasing  :  there 
is  a  warmer  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  each  man  for  his  neighbor, 
and  a  more  earnest  zeal  in  works  of  moral  reform.^ 

1  The  American  Commonwealth,  London  and  New  York,  1888,  Vol.  n,  p.  407 
(3d  ed.,  1895,  Vol.  U,  p.  539). 
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CHAPTER  XVr 
THE  DIRECTIVE  AGEXT 

The  intellectual  forces,  treated  in  the  last  section  of  the  last 
chapter  devoted  to  the  dynamic  agent,  might  seem  to  form  a 
natural  and  easy  transition  to  the  treatment  of  the  intellect  or 
directive  agent.  This  arrangement  is  certainly  logical,  but  when 
we  come  to  realize  what  the  intellect  really  is,  it  will  become 
apparent  that  there  is  no  transition  possible  from  feeling  to  thought 
or  from  intellect  as  a  seat  of  emotion,  appetite,  and  motive  power 
to  intellect  as  the  organ  or  source  of  thought  and  ideas.  The  dis- 
tinction is  generic  and  there  are  no  intermediate  stages  or  gradations 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  They  are  phenomena  of  entirely  differ- 
ent orders  and  do  not  admit  of  comjiarison.  The  attempt  to  reduce 
one  to  the  other  would  be  like  attempting  to  reduce  feet  to  pounds. 
Indeed,  they  are  more  unlike  than  any  two  different  measurable 
units,  since  while  one  is  in  a  sense  measurable,  being  a  force,  the 
other  is  wholly  incommensurable,  being  a  relation.  This  absolute 
distinction  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  admission  that  I  would 
myself  freely  make,  that  thought  is  a  consequence  of  feeling,  i.e.,  a 
relation  between  feelings,  for  the  thought  is  neither  of  the  terms 
b(*tween  which  the  relation  subsists,  but  only  the  relation  itself. 

The  Objfxtivb  FArrLXiES 

The  dynamic  agent  resides  entirely  in  the  subjective  faculties  of 
mind,  and  thus  far  attention  has  been  wholly  concentrated  on  those 
faculties.  The  directive  agent  resides  exclusively  in  the  objective 
faculties,  and  we  have  now  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  these 
faculties  and  to  search  after  their  true  nature.  It  was  shown  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  that  mind  was  of  dual  nature,  sul>- 
jective  and  objective,  but  its  objective  side  could  not  be  treated 
there.  The  science  of  subjective  psychic  phenomena  ought  to  be 
called  eMeticSj  and  was  so  called  by  Kant  in  his  ''Transcendental 
-Esthetics.*'    That  of  objective  psychic  phenomena  is  proi>erly  called 
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noeticsj  and  this  term  was  used,  at  least  as  an  adjective,  by  Aris- 
totle/ though  in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
revived  it  and  defined  it  as  embracing  "all  those  cognitions  that 
originate  in  the  mind  itself."*  The  noun  noetics  would  then 
become  a  new  and  useful  term,  while  noetic  would  be  nearly 
synonymous  with  intellectual.  We  might  also  have  the  correspond- 
ing word  noology,  which  would  not  be  synonymous  with  noetics,  but 
would  differ  from  it  as  all  words  thus  formed  differ  from  each 
other. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  can  only  give  a  brief  logical  treatment 
of  objective  psychic  phenomena,  leaving  their  historical  or  genetio 
treatment  for  the  next  chapter.  This  can  be  brief,  because  it 
is  the  only  kind  of  treatment  that  is  to  be  found  in  works  on 
"  intellectual  philosophy,"  which  until  recently  constituted  the  only 
treatment  of  the  mind  that  any  one  thought  worth  offering.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  this  department  has  been  slighted,  and  there 
remains  scarcely  anything  to  be  said  that  can  be  called  new.  The 
sociologist  does  not  need  all  that  exists  relating  to  this  subject,  and 
for  our  present  purpose  a  small  part  of  it  is  sufficient.  We  can  well 
spare  the  reader  any  extended  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  senses  as 
the  original  sources  of  the  materials  of  the  mind,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  the  principal  steps  in  the*  psychologic  process  leading 
up  to  thought.  We  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  phenomena  of 
sensation  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  both  the  subjective  and 
the  objective  operations  of  the  mind. 

The  classification  of  sensations  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
considerations  relative  to  mental  phenomena.  The  duality  begins 
here,  and  the  two  great  trunks  that  diverge  from  this  point  nev**r 
again  approach  each  other  but  always  remain  distinct.  The  two 
kinds  of  sensation,  which  I  distinguish  as  ijitensive  sensation  and 
indifferent  sensatiouy  form  the  two  primary  roots  of  the  mind,  the 
subjective  root  and  the  objective  root,  and  from  this  origin  the  two 
trunks  rise  as  if  separate  and  independent  trees.  By  intensive 
sensation,  as  I  have  explained  in  Chapter  VII,  we  must  understand 
that  form  of  sensation  w  hich  constitutes  an  interest  for  the  organ- 

1 ' '  Nichomachean  Ethics,"  VI,  2, 6.  "  Noiyrtcttf y  fwpltaw  **  is  here  nsaanj  translatod 
*'  intcUectual  parts,"  whereby  the  word  noetic  has  been  lost  to  modem  languages. 

2  "  lectures  on  Metaphysics,"  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  edited  by  H.  L.  ICansel 
and  John  Veitch,  Edinburgh  and  I»ndon,  1859,  Vol.  II,  pp.  319-350  (Lecture  XXXYIU). 
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ibca,  and  which  must  therefore  be,  to  however  slight  a  degree, 
agreeable  or  the  reverse,  and  thus  calculated  to  prompt  action. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  subjective  faculties  as  worked  out  in  that 
chapter,  the  biologic  origin  of  which  was  set  forth  at  length.  Out 
of  this  grew  the  whole  affective  and  motor  side  of  mind  constituting 
the  dynamic  agent 

\Vt*  have  now  to  do  with  the  other  kind  of  sensation  called  indif- 
ferent, and  we  shall  find  that  out  of  this  has  grown  the  entire  ob- 
j»»ctive,  intellectual,  or  noetic  department  of  mind.  It  was  Keid* 
who  first  and  most  clearly  explained  and  illustrated  indifferent  sen- 
8;iti<m,  and  distinguished  it  from  intensive  sensation,  although  of 
course  he  did  not  employ  these  terms.  True,  it  need  only  be  stated 
to  be  jierceived  by  all  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  so  constituted  that 
ii  is  often  iK>ssible  to  experience  very  distinct  and  vivid  sensations 
that  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Pn»lKibly  every  point  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  capable  of  such 
MMisiitions,  but  some  parts  are  far  more  susceptible  to  them  than 
Cithers,  as  for  example,  the  ends  or  "balls"  of  the  fingers  as  com- 
)*ared  with  the  back  of  the  hand  or  even  the  corresi)onding  parts  of 
the  tot*s.  Everybody  always  knew  this,  but  the  meaning  of  it  had 
never  bt»en  reflected  u])on.  He  id  did  not  of  course  grasp  its  full 
meaning,  but  he  drew  special  attention  to  the  fac*t.  Most  persons 
who  ever  think  of  it  at  all  probably  IcMik  uinm  it  as  a  question  of 
d**in^^»  ftiid  would  say  that  a  painful  sensation  might  be  gradually 
diminihheil  until  it  be(\'ime  an  indifferent  one.  This  is  probably  not 
the  case  at  all,  and  the  two  kinds  of  sensations  not  only  Ix'long  to 
two  dihtinct  orders,  but  are  jirobably  conveyed  by  different  s«*ts  of 
nerves,  as  distinct  as  are  the  gustatory  nerves  of  the  tongue  and 
]Kilate  from  the  monitory  or  pain  nerves  of  the  same  organs.  But 
Keid  did  not  merely  ])oint  out  the  distinction,  he  also  showed  that  it 
was  through  these  sensations  tluit  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  i)ain- 
ful  that  the  mind  is  able  to  distinguish  objects,  !.<>.,  that  it  gains  its 
notions  of  the  different  pro]>erties  of  bo<lies.  This  is  the  imp<irtant 
fact  Intensive  sensations  do  not  convey  such  notions.  In  fact  it 
is  through  indifferent  si^nsations  and  throui;h  these  alone  that  sen- 

1  Tb<»  Workii  of  Thoma«4  R4*M,  D.D.,  now  ftiUy  collected  with  nelertions  frr>m  h\n 
luipabliiibod  lettiTH.  rr(*fa4*e,  not  en,  and  ittipplcnieutary  di^MTtatioim  by  Sir  WiUiam 
tlamilum.  I*rt*fli(Ml.  Ktewart'i  aa'oiuit  of  tho  life  and  wrltin;:s  of  K<>id.  Sixth  Oili- 
t|.»n.  Edlnhanch,  1W*I,  Vol.  I.  A.  "Inquiry  Into  the  Huukui  Mind."  Chapter  V, 
Ikctton  II,  p.  US. 
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tient  beings  acquire  all  their  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  bodies, 
and  thus  acquaint  themselves  with  the  nature  of  the  external  world. 
It  is  through  them  that  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
environment,  and  thereby  to  adapt  ourselves  to  it.  Indifferent  sen- 
sation constitutes  the  primary  source  of  all  knowledge' ;  i.e.,  knowl- 
edge of  properties  as  distinguished  from  qualities. 

The  names  given  by  different  psychologists  to  the  several  steps  in 
the  objective  psychologic  process  differ,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
amount  of  vague  discussion  indicating  much  confusion  of  thought. 
Without  going  into  the  subject  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  the  con- 
fusion I  will  indicate  by  simple  terms  what  seem  to  be  the  principal 
steps  in  the  process,  and  if  any  one  prefers  different  terms  it  is  of 
no  moment,  provided  the  process  is  understood.  The  first  psycho- 
logic fact  is  the  indifferent  sensation,  but  this  is  produced  by  an 
object,  so  that  the  contact  of  an  object  with  the  nerves  of  sense  is 
the  initial  step.  This  may  be  called  an  impression^  employed  in  such 
a  special  sense  as  to  exclude  the  sensation.  It  is  thus  the  simple 
fact  that  an  object  comes  into  contact  with  the  part  of  the  body  that 
is  to  experience  and  convey  the  sensation.  The  second  fact  or  step 
is  the  sensation,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  neurosis  of  the 
process,  but  shall  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  phenomena  of 
psychosis.  We  have  already  seen  what  an  indifferent  sensation  is. 
It  is  a  distinct  awareness,  but  unattended  by  any  intensive,  we 
might  almost  say,  moral,  quality.  It  arouses  no  interest,  and  there- 
fore prompts  no  action.  This  stage,  however,  is  certainly  subjective 
—  it  is  a  feeling.  In  an  intensive  sensation,  which  is  psychologi- 
cally coordinate  with  indifferent  sensation,  the  next  step  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  act.  But  in  an  indifferent  sensation  there  is  no  such 
disposition.  It  is  exactly  here  that  the  two  great  departments  of 
mind  diverge.  Although  indifferent  in  the  sense  of  not  arousing  a 
subjective  interest,  the  kind  of  sensation  we  are  now  considering 
does  give  rise  to  a  series  of  psychologic  steps,  but  they  are  objective, 
in  that  they  all  relate  to  the  object  that  has  impressed  the  sense. 
The  sensation  conveys  to  the  mind  a  notion  of  the  object.  Some 
jproperty,  if  it  be  only  that  of  resistance,  is  made  known  to  the 
mind.  Every  property  that  really  causes  a  sensation  is  reported  at 
once  to  the  mind  and  recorded  there.  What  shall  this  fact  be 
called  ?     For  it  I  prefer  the  old  and  well-known  term,  perception. 

Perception,  then,  is  the  first  objective  step  in  the  psychologic 
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process,  and  from  this  fact  it  seems  appropriate  to  call  the  objective 
faculties  of  the  mind  perceptive,  and  to  use  this  term  as  the  antithe- 
sis to  the  term  affective  applicable  to  the  subjective  faculties.  Then, 
without  inventing  a  new  term  we  can  use  the  same  word  perception 
in  the  passive  sense  for  the  record  of  a  property  conveyed  to  the 
mind  through  perception  in  the  active  sense,  but  it  is  better  in 
purt*ly  scientific  and  technical  language  to  use  the  shorter  form 
jterce^ft  for  the  state  of  consciousness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that 
somewhat  obsolete  term,  reserving  the  fuller  form  i)erception  for 
the  act  of  consciousness  of  conveying  a  notion  of  a  property  to  the 
mind.  The  external  world  consists  of  objects,  and  these  are  con- 
stantly ap|>ealing  to  all  the  senses.  It  would  seem  that  a  single  day 
in  any  ordinary  environment  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind 
with  percepts  so  that  no  more  could  be  added.  But  the  psycholo- 
gists have  explained  that  the  mind  almost  immediately  learns  to  sift 
its  materials,  so  that  wholly  useless  percepts  are  not  only  not  re- 
tained  in  consciousness,  but  are  not  allowed  to  occupy  it.  They  are 
virtually  excluded  from  it,  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  only  per- 
cepts of  some  supposed  value  were  received. 

Every  object  is  a  complex  of  properties,  and  if  all  the  properties 
of  an  obje(!t  be  8upi)osed  to  have  been  perceived  there  exist  in  the 
mind  a  largo  number  of  i>ercepts.  The  next  step  is  to  unite  tliese 
perce))ts  into  one,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  state  of  consciousness 
corresponding  to  the  whole  object  The  process  by  which  this  is 
done  is  called  conception,  and  the  product  is  a  conception  of  the 
object,  or  a  concept.  Objects  are  not  necessarily  material,  though 
there  must  be  an  ultimate  material  basis  for  all  perceptions  and  con- 
ceptions. A  proj)erty  is  a  force  of  some  kind  residing  in  an  object, 
and  all  the  immaterial  objects,  such  as  love,  justice,  )K>sition,  direc- 
tion, distance*,  etc.,  are  relations  growing  out  of  material  things,  and, 
though  not  pro{)erties,  are  perceivable  and  conceivable  things,  and 
are  cajmble  of  generating  i)ercepts  and  concepts. 

The  next  stoj)  in  the  psychologic  process  is  to  compare  jiercepts 
and  concepts  and  dete<»t  likenesses  and  differences.  This  pnx^ess  is 
sometimes  calle<l  jmhjment,  and  the  meiiUd  state  corresponding  to 
the  act  is  a  judgment.  Here  we  are  troubled  to  avoid  using  the 
same  word  in  two  senses,  for  we  want  to  say  that  the  mind  jterceives 
these  likenesses  and  unlikenesses.  This  would  make  judgment  an- 
other kind  of  |)erception.     Considerable  was  said  in  the  last  chapter 
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relative  to  this  process  of  mental  exploration  for  identities,  because 
this  act  of  mind  is  highly  pleasurable  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  the  sociogenetic  forces.  We  are  now  concerned 
only  with  the  psychologic  process,  which  is  a  different  aspect  of  the 
same  general  fact.  Judgment  in  this  restricted  sense  is  the  simplest 
form  of  this  mental  exploration,  and  the  more  complex  forms  more 
properly  receive  the  name  of  ideation^  the  products  being  ideas, 
which  are  creations  of  the  mind  in  a  very  proper  sense  of  the  word 
creation.  This  form  of  creation,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  form  called  imagination,  in  which  the  products  are  not  real,  i.e., 
they  are  not  discovered  truths,  but  created  fictions.  In  both  cases 
they  are  creations  in  the  sense  that  they  are  new-made  things  not 
previously  existing  in  the  mind,  but  in  the  one  case  they  have  a 
corresponding  objective  reality,  while  in  the  other  there  is  no  real 
condition  to  which  they  correspond. 

Reasoning  is  simply  a  more  complex  form  of  ideation,  and  the 
ratiocination  or  ergotism  of  the  logicians  is  only  one  kind  of  reason- 
ing and  one  little  used  by  the  ordinary  mind.  The  highest  form  of 
reasoning  is  generalization,  whereby  the  larger  conceptions  and  the 
conclusions  or  deductions  from  the  widest  inductions  are -grouped 
into  still  higher  laws  and  truths  and  the  maximum  unity  is  attained 
in  the  operations  of  mind. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  directive  agent  with  a 
view  solely  to  distinguishing  it  clearly  from  the  dynamic  agent. 

Control  of  the  Dynamic  Agent 

The  two  great  agents  or  agencies  of  society  are  the  dynamic  and 
the  directive.  To  the  former  of  these  ten  chapters  were  devoted. 
It  has  been  a  prolonged  search  for  the  underlying  forces  of  society, 
and  most  readers  will  probably  admit  that  the  search  has  not  been 
in  vain.  We  have  dealt  solely  with  the  propelling  force  of  society, 
comparable  to  the  wind  that  fills  the  sails  or  the  steam  power  that 
turns  the  screw  of  a  vessel  at  sea.  We  have  found  an  abundance  of 
this  power,  and  we  have  seen  what  results  it  has  accomplished.  But 
the  social  forces  are  natural  forces  and  obey  mechanical  laws.  They 
are  blind  impulses.  This  is  as  true  of  the  spiritual  as  of  the  physi- 
cal forces.  Natural  or  genetic  restraints  there  certainly  are,  and  we 
have  analyzed  these  and  shown  in  what  ways  they  take  the  place 
of  rational  control  and  permit  social  evolution  to  go  on.     But  thus 
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far  the  influence  of  ideas  has  l)een  kept  as  completely  out  of  view  as 
I^oasihle,  at  least  as  a  controlling  agency. 

Hut  an  agency  need  not  necessarily  be  a  force.  The  directive 
agent  is  not  such,  and  yet  its  influence  is  immense.  The  dynamic 
avcciit  seeks  its  end  directly,  but  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
din*otive  agent  is  indirection.  It  seeks  its  end  through  means.  It 
is  a  guiding  agency.  It  is  to  be  compared  to  the  helm  of  a  ship,  or 
rather  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  or  to  a  pilot.  Clearly  to  see  that  this 
H  not  a  force  we  have  (mly  to  imagine  the  ship  becalmed.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  skillfid  the  helmsman,  he  is  powerless  without  the  pro- 
l>elling  agent  And  so  society  would  instantly  stop  in  its  whole  career 
should  the  dynamic  agent — the  wants  and  passions  of  men  —  fail 
f«)r  any  cause,  and  cease  to  projiel  the  social  bark.  Nevertheless, 
hiH'ial  evolution  must  always  remain  on  a  comparatively  low  plane 
unh'ss  raised  to  a  higher  level  and  guided  to  better  things  by  the 
dir«*<tive  agent  —  the  rational  faculty  of  man.  It  is  profitless  to 
c(>m]iare  the  respective  values  of  two  agencies  both  of  which  are 
ahsolutely  essential  to  any  high  development 

As  we  have  .seen,  the  restraint  and  control  of  social  energy  is  the 
only  condition  to  social  evolution.  All  true  forces  are  in  themselves 
essi»ntiiilly  centrifugal  and  destructive.  There  are  two  ways  in 
wh it'll  the  s(x*ial  energy  has  lx*en  controlled,  the  one  an  unconscious 
jmx^e.ss  comparable  to  that  of  organic  evolution,  and  indeed  to  that 
of  )tion;:inic  evolution  in  the  formation  of  world  systems,  the  other 
coriM-ious,  and  wholly  unlike  the  first  The  unconscious  method 
wxH  fully  s<'t  forth  in  Chapter  X,  and  is  that  by  which  all  social 
Mructures  have  been  formed.  The  conscious  method  remains  to  be 
coii>idtTed.  It  is  the  tclic  method  or  s(K*ial  telesis.  Through  the 
utuMiisrious  or  genetic  mcth<xl  —  scK'ial  genesis  —  all  the  funda- 
m«*ntal  social  structures  or  human  institutions  were  forme<l  or  ccm- 
8tnict<ul,  and  under  the  operations  of  the  several  dynamic  principles 
considere<l  in  Chapter  XI,  these  htructurcs  were  enabled  to  change 
and  scK'ial  progress  was  made  possible.  Mon»over,  through  the  sev- 
eral 8CH*ir>genetic  forces,  though  still  geneti<\  a  certain  dri:rce  of  so- 
cialization was  achieved  and  civilization  was  carried  ioruard  to  a 
certain  stage.  It  only  required  the  additicm  of  the  telic  or  <lin»c- 
t:%'e  acrent  to  make  possible  all  the  higher  steps  that  have  been  taken 
practically  in  the  siime  direttion. 

It  was  sufficiently  diflicult,  in  considering  the  ont(»genetic  and 
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pLylogenetic  forces,  to  leave  out  of  view  the  more  or  less  simultane- 
ous and  constautly  increasing  sociogenetic  factors,  but  most  embar- 
rassing of  all  has  been,  all  through  our  analysis  of  the  strictly 
genetic  influences  at  work  in  society,  to  keep  in  the  background  the 
effects  of  the  telic  agent,  which,  though  theoretically  later  in  origin, 
has  still  been  constantly  on  the  scene  since  the  dawn  of  manhood, 
and  was,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  necessary  repeatedly  to  insist,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  man,  and  the  condition  precedent  to 
every  event  that  typifies  the  human  race  and  makes  man  other  than 
a  simple  constituent  of  the  animal  fauna  of  the  globe.  But  in  the 
next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  throughout  all  the  earlier  stages 
of  man's  prehistoric,  and  even  of  his  early  historic  career,  this  telic 
faculty  was  so  exclusively  egoistic,  and  so  completely  an  adjunct  to 
and  servant  of  the  dynamic  agent  or  human  will  that  it  accomplished 
little  more  than  to  heighten  and  strengthen  man's  fierce  passions, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  subjection  of  woman,  its  effect  was  posi- 
tively retrogressive,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  egoistic  reason  is 
normally  centrifugal.  When  it  is  employed  exclusively  in  guiding 
its  possessor  to  the  more  complete  attainment  of  the  satisfaction  of 
desire  it  vastly  increases  the  waywardness  of  men  in  their  tendencies 
to  make  feeling  an  end  at  the  expense  of  function.  All  through 
man's  early  history,  therefore,  and  to  a  large  extent  throughout  his 
later  history  and  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  society,  the  group 
reason  has  been  compelled  to  coimteract  these  effects,  and  has  con- 
structed vast  systems  of  religion  to  this  end.  But  even  these  have 
often  overshot  their  mark  by  imagining  hostile  powers  and  leading 
men  into  the  most  extravagant  follies  and  shocking  practices  that 
largely  neutralize  their  beneficial  influence  upon  society.  For  error 
is  itself  the  offspring  of  reason. 

That  primitive  reasoning  and  early  philosophy  are  anthropo- 
morphic is  now  well  understood  by  all,  but  it  has  escaped  observa- 
tion that  the  refined  speculations  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
medieval  times,  and  largely  of  more  modern  times,  are  also  anthropo- 
morphic. These  philosophers  have  specially  studied  the  human 
mind,  by  which  they  always  mean  the  objective,  never  the  subjec- 
tive, faculties.  They  early  discovered  the  telic  principle,  but  they 
did  not  find  it  in  the  human  mind.  They  only  foTind  it,  or  rather, 
implanted  it,  in  the  mind  of  a  divine  being  of  their  own  creation, 
and  did  not  discover  that  they  had  taken  the  materials  for  it  from 
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their  own  minds.  As  far  back  as  Plato  we  find  the  germs  of  a  doc- 
trine that  afterwards  took  the  name  of  teleology,  but  this  doctrine 
would  be  better  called  theoteleologyj  since  it  simply  postulates  a 
power  outside  of  nature  directing  it  toward  some  end.  A  careful 
KCTutiuy  of  the  fundamental  character  of  the  rational  faculty,  or 
inti^Ilect,  reveals  the  fact  that  it  always  operates  on  the  telic  or 
tt'U'ological  principle.  This  principle  may  therefore  be  called 
anthrrt^toteleology,  although  if  any  other  being,  whether  lower  or 
liigher  than  man,  can  be  shown  to  possess  an  intellect  it  must  nec- 
essarily employ  the  same  method. 

If,  then,  we  take  a  comi)rehen8ive  view  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
s^KJety  we  will  see  that  they  fall  under  two  radically  distinct  classes, 
and  we  shall  have  the  purely  spontaneous  or  natural  phenomena  of 
8<j»M«'ty,  on  the  one  hand,  produced  by  the  dynamic  agent,  and  the 
phenomena  that  result  from  intention  or  design,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  the  products  of  the  directive  agent  in  the  sense  that  but 
for  the  directive  agent  they  would  not  have  taken  place.  An  ice- 
berg breaks  loose  from  its  Arctic  moorings  and  drifts  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  sighti'd  by  an  ocean  steamer  on  its  way  from  Liver- 
jMnil  to  New  York.  The  iceberg  drifts  on  under  the  influence  of 
wind  and  current,  strikes  the  Gulf  Stream  and  is  borne  away  toward 
the  coast  of  Norway,  having  pursued  a  very  irregular,  zigzag  path, 
and  ultimately  melts  away.  The  steamer  pursues  the  definite  course 
marked  out  for  it  on  the  charts  and  finally  is  brought  by  a  pilot 
through  the  windings  of  New  York  harbor  aud  is  safely  mo4>n*(l  ai 
the  dock.  The  phenomena  pr€»sented  by  the  iceberg  are  strictly 
genetic*,  those  presented  by  the  ocean  liner  are  mainly  telic,  althouj^h 
in  lM>th  cases  the  forces  of  propulsion  are  nothing  but  dynamic  forces 
pr<Miucing  motion  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  in  which  th(*y 
art.  Tlie  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  icelwrg  are  due  to  a 
plurality  of  genetic  forces  and  represent  their  resultant  direction. 
The  Wndinps  and  windings  executed  by  the  vessel  are  due  to  exter- 
nally imiMiscd  forces  of  direction  from  the  intelligence  of  man,  and 
are  telic,  or  anthrojioteleologieal. 

Telic  phenomena  may  also  be  called  artificial,  as  distinguished 
from  natural  in  the  sense  of  genetic.  For  all  art  is  telic.  The  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  said  to  be  that  Ix'tween  growth  and  manufac- 
ture, for  g^wth  is  the  tyi)e  of  the  genetic  proct»ss  in  organic  nature, 
while  manufacture  is  the  final  stage  in  art  and  results  in  wholly 
2h 
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artificial  products.  Social  phenomena  frequently  illustrate  this  dis- 
tinction on  a  large  scale,  as  in  the  two  classes  of  cities  and  tovns, 
those  which  have  merely  grown  up  spontaneously  along  certain 
ancient  lines,  as  along  the  paths  that  the  cows  originally  followed  in 
coming  home  to  be  fed  (said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  streets  of  Boston ), 
and  those,  like  Washington,  that  have  been  laid  out  on  papier  by  an 
engineer  before  there  was  any  population,  and  the  plan  adhered  to  as 
the  city  grew.  In  every  case  the  forces  of  nature  are  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  intellect.  In  the  last  case  the  dynamic  agent  of 
society  is  thus  directed,  and  in  sociology  the  problem  always  ulti- 
mately becomes  that  of  controlling  the  social  forces.  Left  to  them- 
selves they  blindly  impel  or  propel  mankind,  and  the  world  drifts 
as  aimlessly  as  the  iceberg.  The  mission  of  the  directive  agent  is 
to  guide  society  through  no  matter  how  tortuous  a  channel  to  the 
safe  harbor  of  social  prosperity. 

The  Final  Cause 

The  directive  agent  is  a  final  cause.  Genetic  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced by  efficient  causes  only.  In  an  efficient  cause  a  force  acts 
upon  a  body  and  impels  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts. 
This  is  the  simplest  form,  but  most  examples  are  compound.  There 
is  a  plurality  of  forces  having  different  intensities  and  acting  in 
different  directions.  The  body  impressed  has  a  motion  of  its  own 
and  reacts  upon  the  impinging  bodies.  Any  degree  of  complication 
may  be  imagined,  but  the  principle  is  not  affected  and  the  general 
effect  will  always  be  the  exact  resultant  or  algebraic  sum  of  all  the 
forces  involved.  All  natural,  spontaneous,  or  genetic  phenomena 
conform  to  this  law.  There  must  be  contact,  impact,  collision,  pres- 
sure, always  a  vis  a  tergo.  If  we  call  the  effect  the  end,  then, 
in  genetic  phenomena  the  effect  is  always  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  cause.  This  is  as  true  of  cell  growth,  or  of  the  action 
of  the  neurons  of  the  brain  in  generating  a  thought,  as  it  is  of 
two  billiard  balls.  There  is  no  '^  actio  in  distans^'*  and  the  phrase 
simply  expresses  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  certain  media  and 
forces. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  definition  of  an  efficient  cause,  a  final 
cause  is  always  more  or  less  remote  from  its  effect  or  end.  This  is 
implied  in  the  term  fined.  We  are  now  to  inquire  how  this  can  be. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the  directive  agent  is  not  a  force. 
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It  may  now  be  equally  said  that  a  final  cause  is  not  a  force.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  simple,  but  a  complex  conception.  No  less  than 
three  things  are  embraced  in  the  idea  of  a  final  cause.  The  end  is 
Mfieuj  i.p,,  known,  by  the  mind.  Some  natural  property  or  force  is 
also  known  to  exist  and  its  action  upon  the  material  things  to  be 
moved  is  understood.  This  force  or  property  is  a  means  to  the  end, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  adjust  the  body  to  be  moved  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  known  natural  force  will  imjiel  it  to  the  perceived 
end*  This  adjustment  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of 
muscular  force  of  the  agent  in  obedience  to  his  will.  Both  the 
natural  force  and  the  muscular  force  are  efficient  causes,  and  all  the 
motion  is  the  result  of  these  two  forces.  The  final  cause  therefore 
consists  essentially  in  the  knonledge  of  the  telic  agent  of  the  nature 
of  the  natural  force  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  subject, 
the  object,  the  force,  and  the  end. 

This  again  is  the  simplest  case,  but  no  matter  how  complex  the 
case  may  be  it  may  be  reduced  to  this  simple  form.  As  we  saw  in 
the  case  of  the  ship,  natural  forces  alone  pro()el.  The  helmsman 
exerts  a  slight  muscular  force  at  the  wheel,  but  it  is  his  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  turning  the  wheel  this  way  or  that  and  so  much,  that 
constitutes  his  direction  of  the  ship.  The  captain  may  simply  com- 
mand the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  thus,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
r<Mluce  the  muscuhir  effort  to  that  of  speaking.  The  three  steps  are: 
knowledge,  adjustment,  natiiral  force.  Tlie  last  is  what  *'  does  the 
work."  Without  the  knowledge  the  adjustment  would  be  im|K>s- 
sible,  and  without  the  arljustment  the  force  would  be  ineffectual. 
The  force  and  the  adjustment  are  really  both  means,  but  in  common 
language  the  latter  is  neglected,  and  it  may  then  be  said  that  a  final 
cause  is  the  rational  employment  of  the  means  to  an  end.  The 
mpans  is  always  an  efficient  cause,  so  that  final  causes  consist  in  the 
intelligent  command  or  utilization  of  efficient  causes  or  the  forces  of 
nature.  This  approaches  very  close  to  the  formula  used  as  a  defi- 
nition of  ciTilization :  **  the  utilization  of  the  materials  and  forces  of 
nature,"  and  when  closely  viewed  it  is  seen  tliat  civilization  chiefly 
crm.Hist8  in  the  exercise  of  the  telic  faculty.  If  we  reganl  all  the 
forces  of  nature,  including  even  the  social  forces,  as  so  many  means 
to  the  ends  of  man  and  society,  telesis  l)ecomes  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends,  and  all  human  effort  is  expended  upon  the  means. 
There  is  a  suggestive  analogy  here  between  intelligence  and  instinct, 
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which  latter,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  VII,  consists  in  the  development 
of  a  desire  for  a  means,  brought  about  by  natural  selection  to 
secure  the  ends  of  function.  And  now  here  on  the  higher  human 
plane  we  find  mankind  in  full  pursuit  of  a  great  variety  of  means 
through  which  alone  the  attainment  of  cherished  ends  becomes 
possible. 

In  efficient  causes  the  effect  is  always  exactly  equal  to  the  cause. 
In  final  causes  the  effect  is  usually  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
cause,  if  by  cause  we  here  mean  the  personal  effort  put  forth.  The 
cause  and  effect  are  really  not  commensurable,  since  the  effort  is  not 
directed  to  the  end  at  all.  But  speaking  loosely  the  effect  may  be 
said  to  be  in  normal  cases  much  greater  than  the  cause,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  is  enormously  greater.  The  adjustment  may  require 
very  small  outlay  of  energy,  while  the  force  into  whose  way  the 
object  may  be  thus  placed  may  be  exceedingly  powerful.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  electric  motors  where  the  powerful  circuits  are 
cut  and  restored  by  a  mere  touch  of  the  button.  As  a  rule  effort 
and  intelligence  ai'e  inversely  proportional,  so  that  the  dispropor- 
tion between  cause  and  effect  increases  with  man's  knowledge  of 
natural  forces.  This  has  been  the  constant  tendency  of  science, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  grasp  of  natural  laws  and  processes, 
so  that  the  control  and  utilization  of  the  powers  of  nature  have  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  telic  faculty. 

A  final  cause  may  therefore  represent  any  amount  of  natural  force 
that  the  intellect  of  man  can  reduce  to  his  service.  It  is  practically 
unlimited.  The  intellect  has  it  in  its  power  to  subjugate  all  nature 
and  to  reduce  all  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  condition  of  contributors 
to  man's  needs.  How  far  this  process  can  be  carried  it  is  certainly 
too  early  to  predict,  especially  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  last  two  centuries,  chiefly  in  the  last  one  century. 
When  we  consider  how  little  was  done  in  this  direction  in  all  the 
ages  that  preceded  the  era  of  science,  how  little  all  the  races  of  the 
world,  outside  of  the  one  race  that  leads  the  movement,  have  ever 
done,  and  compare  this  with  the  achievements  of  that  one  race  dur- 
ing this  brief  space  of  time,  we  dare  not  attempt  to  peer  into  the 
future.  And  when  we  realize  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  thought 
set  in  the  right  direction  and  devoted  to  things,  which  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  essentially  dynamic,  we  may  truly  say  that  thought  is  the 
sum  of  all  forces. 
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Th£  Method  of  Mind 

The  method  of  mind  is  the  precise  opposite  of  the  method  of 
nature.  The  method  of  nature  with  unlimited  resources  is  to  pro- 
duce an  enormously  redundant  supply  and  trust  the  environment  to 
6<'lect  the  best  This  survival  of  the  fittest  involves  a  sacrifice  of 
a  great  majority.  It  is  therefore  in  a  high  degree  wasteful.  The 
number  rejected  is  far  greater  than  the  number  selected,  and  there- 
fore all  the  energy  expended  in  producing  the  ones  that  are  rejected 
is  wasted  energy.  It  is  a  method  of  trial  and  error.  Nature  aims 
only  at  success,  and  success  is  secured  through  the  indefinite  multi- 
plication of  chances.*  The  alleged  economy  of  nature  is  reduced 
ti)  the  fact  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  genetic  method  can  only 
evolve  products  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence  and  therefore 
j»otentially  successful.  The  failure  of  the  greater  number  is  due  to 
the  physical  impossibility  that  all  shall  survive,  and  competition 
d<>ri(les  the  fate  of  the  less  adapted.  All  genetic  processes  are  char- 
ac*terized  by  this  same  prodigality.  Everything  accomplished  by 
n«'iture  is  uneconomical.  If  we  can  apply  that  term  to  inorganic 
nature  it  is  the  same  there.  Nature*s  operations  are  characterized 
by  irregularity.  Nothing  is  perfect.  This  &s{)ect  was  considered 
in  Chapter  V,  and  this  it  is  which  the  modern  mind  regards  as 
U*autiful.  It  is  the  sha|)elessness  of  natural  objects,  such  as 
a  cloud,  a  landscape,  a  coast  line,  or  a  mountain  range  that  we 
aiimire.  It  is  true  that  there  is  order  in  it  if  we  can  grasp  a  Large 
enouf^h  mass  and  overlook  the  details,  but  st^n  in  its  entirety  the 
world  of  nature  is  amorphous.  This  heterogeneity  is  chiefly  caused 
by  the  two  laws  of  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  and  the 
nniltiplication  of  effwts,  or  better  jierhaps,  the  exaj;j?e ration  of 
effetU.  Change  in  a  given  direction,  instesid  of  tending  to  right 
it^t'lf,  tends  to  produce  great4*r  change  in  the  same  direction,  until 
all  symmetry  is  lost.     This  will  go  on  until  some  other  influence 

1 1  fiirmulatrwl  th<»  Ihw  of  hif>l(<|o  (vonomlrfl  In  ]S<rj  in  my  ai1dr(><M  to  th^  S4*ction 
of  Kif  rtiomlr  S«*leoce  and  StatUtlcH  of  the  Anierimn  AwtiKTiation  for  thf  a<lvHtii'(*ni«'iit 
ftl  St-ienoe  at  im  KoohoAtfr  Me4'tiiiif.  S«»4»  tlit*  Prorftuliuijn,  Vol.  XIJ,  pp.  .'*>1-^L*1; 
alM>  |itihli«hr«l  in  a ftomewtiat coiMloniWMi  form  inthf*  Annalg  of  thf  Atntrirun  AftuU  my 
t»f  i'uitttrnt  itnd  Sticinl  iSViVwrf ,  Vol.  III.  Jaiitmry,  \H\K\,  pp.  4<>4-4vj.  In  a  niurh  cx- 
|w%n<lr«l  fomi  thi«  i;i*n«»ral  diniMiHsion  roriHtitiit«'H<'lmpt<T  X  Will  of  iIk*  "  I'^xrlttc  Far- 
t'.r*  of  ( 'i\  Ill/at  Ion."  iM'.Ki.  Profi-.HHor  IIu\l»-v  iu  hitt  *' l*rol«'u'«»miMia  "  (inni)  to 
••  K\t>liition  anil  KthlcM"  (Koninnea  I^-i'tiire.  \H*Ki)  ntnirk  tlip  \nuie  note,  and  Iiih  ron- 
rlii<»ioti<«  ar>'  thf  nanif  at  mine.  In  fa<*t  th«*  •llMMis'sion  ln*r«*  follown  tlir  nnnw  Ihir*  nm 
mj  addrv^k*  ami  difTiT^i  oliictl)  iu  the  iUiiHtratimis.    Scv  "  (  ull<vt«*d  KA«ka\n,"  Vol.  IX. 
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unrelated  to  the  first  puts  a  check  upon  it.  This  usually  produces 
a  different  kind  of  irregularity  and  complicates  the  process.  There 
are  certain  great  laws  that  must  be  conformed  to.  For  example, 
water  from  a  higher  level  must  ultimately  find  a  lower  level  and 
eventually  the  lowest  possible  level,  but  the  course  it  will  pursue  in 
doing  this  will  have  the  utmost  irregularity.  Hence  the  sinuous 
course  of  rivers,  in  which  every  drop  of  water  usually  travels  at 
least  twice,  often  many  times  as  far  as  the  actual  distance  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Every  deviation  from  a  straight 
course  increases  the  tendency  to  deviate  still  further,  and  this  goes 
on  until  some  insurmountable  obstacle  is  encoimtered,  when  some 
other  oblique  course  is  taken  and  the  same  effects  are  repeated,  and 
so  on  to  the  end. 

Organic  phenomena  obey  the  same  uneconomical  laws,  and  thus 
all  the  strange  and  hideous  denizens  of  the  earth  are  thrust  into 
existence  —  vermin  of  all  horrid  shapes,  toads,  lizards,  Jurassic 
dragons  (Dinosaurs),  the  monsters  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land,  even 
the  huge  ungainly  mastodons,  elephants,  walruses,  and  whales,  along 
of  course  with  more  shapely  and  many  truly  beautiful  creatures. 
All  these  are  only  a  few  "favored"  forms  wrought  at  enormous 
expense  and  involving  infinite  sacrifice  of  life  and  energy.  But  it 
matters  nothing,  as  the  resources  of  nature  are  infinite.  Such  is  the 
economy  of  nature,  which  is  simply  the  absence  of  all  economy. 

The  only  true  economy  is  telic.  Only  mind  knows  how  to  econo- 
mize. Economy  is  only  possible  through  prevision.  Mind  sees  the 
end  and  pursues  it.  Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  pursues  it 
directly,  or  in  a  straight  line.  Indirection,  as  we  have  seen,  is  its 
essence.  But  it  pursues  it  effectively.  Only  the  irrational  seek 
their  ends  directly,  but  they  fail  to  attain  them.  True  economy 
harnesses  the  forces  of  nature  and  simply  guides  them  to  the  fore- 
seen end.  ^' Science y  cCoh  privoyance;  privoyance,  d^oh  action,^*  ^ 
Knowledge  gives  foresight,  and  foresight  dictates  the  proper  steps. 
In  telic  action  there  is  no  waste,  or  at  least  the  waste  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum  for  the  given  state  of  any  science,  with  the  prospect 
of  progressive  reduction  as  the  science  and  skill  advance.  Artificial 
watercourses  are  straight,  or  as  nearly  so  as  comports  with  the 
maximum  economy.  Schiaparelli  rightly  maintained  that  the  rec- 
tilinear form  of  the  "canals"  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  Mars, 
1  Auguste  Comte,  *'  Philosophie  Positive,"  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 
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indicate  d  priori  the  work  of  intelligent  beings.  It  is  only  their 
great  size  and  the  extraordinary  labor  involved  in  their  construction 
that  staggers  the  observer.  But  Mars  may  have  been  inhabited 
by  Wings  as  advanced  as  tlie  leading  races  of  our  planet  for  half 
a  njillion  years,  and  when  we  consider  the  transformations  that  niani 
has  made  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  few  thousand  years,  for 
the  most  part  during  two  or  three  centuries,  we  can  only  imagine 
what  he  will  do  in  the  next  ten  thousand  or  hundred  thousand  years. 
We  are  utterly  incapable  of  grasping  such  x>08sibilities. 

Noetic  phenomena  are  far  more  rapid  than  genetic.  We  need  not 
go  back  to  the  lifeless  world  building  and  rock  building  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  but  compare  the  development  of  a  floral  organ  or  of  a 
fin,  a  foot,  or  a  wing.  Take  the  paleontological  record  of  any  well- 
known  line,  even  one  as  modem  as  the  horse.  It  has  taken  at  least 
five  million  yean  to  unite  the  five  digits  of  Eohippus  into  the  one 
solid  digit  or  hoof  of  the  horse.  It  requires  tnillions  of  years  to 
produce  an  organic  structure.  Social  structures,  even  the  purely 
genetic  ones,  grow,  evolve,  and  change  far  more  rapidly  than  organic 
structures.  But  telic  structures  are  comparatively  of  mushroom 
growth.  How  brief  is  the  life  of  the  factory,  the  steamship,  the  rail- 
way, the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  bicycle  (already  in  its  dotage), 
the  automobile!  Yet  most  of  these  are  giants,  and  if  they  do 
not  stay  it  will  be  because  a  superior  substitute  will  take  their 
places.  The  law  of  telic  phenomena  seems  to  be  a  geometrical 
progression,  every  new  structure  breeding  a  brood  of  younger  and 
l)etter  ones. 

Such  is  the  method  of  mind,  and  in  its  upward  reaches  it  attains 
enormous  complexity.  It  is  said  that  intellecttial  operations  cannot 
be  predicted.  Still  they  are  subject  to  a  few  of  the  most  general 
laws.  But  they  have  in  the  later  stages  of  social  evolution  come  to 
constitute  so  large  a  factor  that  they  have  wholly  frustrated  the 
plans  of  the  political  economists  who  refused  to  reckon  with  them. 
Sociology  must  not  make  this  mistake,  and  all  systems  that  ignore 
the  directive  a^eutare  doomed  to  the  same  failure  that  has  attendrd 
the  ]>olittcal  economy  that  was  based  on  the  "  economic  man,"  Itoth 
economics  and  R(HM(»logy  have  a  psychologic  basis,  but  that  ba>is  is 
as  broad  as  mind  itself.  Not  only  must  all  the  interests  of  men, 
including  their  cerebral  interests,  be  recogni/ed,  but  the  faculties 
ujxiu  which  the  highest  ty^tes  of  men  chietly  rely  for  the  certain 
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success  of  those  interests  —  the  objective  faculties — must  be  equally 
recognized  and  thoroughly  understood. 

Idea  Forces 

Well  and  wisely  did  Bacon  say  that  "  truth  is  more  easily  extri- 
cated from  error  than  from  confusion."  It  has  ever  been  the  bane 
of  the  science  of  mind  that  mental  phenomena  that  are  generically 
distinct  and  not  even  commensurable  have  been  perpetually  and  in- 
extricably jumbled  together.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  with 
subjective  and  objective  phenomena,  which  as  we  have  seen  belong 
to  two  totally  different  orders  of  things.  The  expression  idea  forces 
(id^es-forces)  represents  one  of  these  psychological  jumbles,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  expression  rxtdder-propulsicm.  The  human  mind 
sees  certain  effects  of  compound  and  combined  forces  and  agencies, 
and  without  even  attempting  to  analyze  the  complex  conditions 
ascribes  these  effects  to  some  one  of  the  conditions.  In  this  expres- 
sion this  is  what  is  done,  and  it  happens  that  the  particular  condition 
to  which  the  effects  are  attributed  is  not  even  a  dynamic  agency, 
motor  principle,  or  force  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  This  lack  of 
analysis  has  always  characterized  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and 
modern  psychology  is  far  from  being  free  from  it.  The  logicians  of 
all  men,  like  Hegel  and  Hamilton,  are  the  ones  who  have  introduced 
the  most  illogical  elements  and  caused  the  greatest  confusion ;  as, 
for  example,  such  an  expression  as  "the  thinking  will,"  when  in  fact 
the  will  cannot  think,  and  the  faculty  of  thought  cannot  will. 

What  then  can  idea  forces  be  ?  What  do  the  authors  who  use  the 
expression  mean  by  it  ?  Nearly  all  aphoristic  or  epigrammatic  ex- 
pressions are  literally  incorrect.  They  usually  involve  an  ellipsis, 
and  will  not  bear  strict  analysis.  We  should  not  be  too  critical  of 
them  and  pedantically  exact.  Bacon's  saying  that  "  knowledge  itself 
is  a  power,"  ^  now  a  proverb,  and  in  fact  found  in  Proverbs  (xxiv.  5), 
is  such  an  elliptical  expression,  as  is  also  that  other  proverb  that 

1 "  Meditationes  sacrae :  Of  Heresies."  "  Works,"  Philadelphia,  1844,  Vol.  I,  p.  71. 
Edmond  About  puts  the  same  idea  in  the  following  form  :  "  The  history  of  civiliza- 
tion may  be  summarized  in  nine  words  :  the  more  one  knows,  the  more  one  c^n 
perform,"  "Handbook  of  Social  Economy,  or,  the  Worker's  A  B  C,"  by  Ed- 
mond About  (translated  from  the  last  French  edition).  New  York,  1873,  p.  29.  The 
original  French  is  still  more  brief  and  epigrammatic  :  "  L'histoire  de  la  civilisation 
peut  se  resumer  en  six  mots  :  plus  on  salt,  plus  on  pent,"  **  A  B  C  du  Travailleur," 
par  Edmond  About,  deuxifeme  ddition,  Paris,  1869,  p.  39. 
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"  ideas  rule  the  world."  *  Johnson  ventured  a  correction  of  Bacon's 
aphorism  when  he  said  that  ^^  knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to 
fort^e/"  •  which  brings  it  into  line  with  the  phrase  that  I  have  used, 
metaphorically,  in  this  chapter,  that  '<  thought  is  the  sum  of  all 
forces,*'  but  which  I  long  ago  more  accurately  framed  in  saying  that 
**  the  final  cause  is  not  itself  a  cause,  it  is  the  appropriation  of  all 
causes/'*  I  have  therefore  no  objection  to  the  use  of  these  compre- 
hensive metaphors,  even  in  scientific  discussions,  if  only  it  does  not 
result  in  the  confusion  of  ideas. 

Let  us  have  idea  forces,  then,  but  let  us  explain  their  psychologi- 
cal significance.  Besides  the  general  fact  already  brought  out  in 
dealing  with  final  causes,  that  ideas  do  really  appropriate  and  util- 
ize fur  man  all  the  forces  of  nature  that  he  thoroughly  understands, 
there  is  a  more  sjKvific  ground  for  the  claim  to  the  existence  of  idea 
forces.  The  social  forces,  as  I  have  so  constantly  insisted  and  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  in  Fart  II,  consist  of  the  whole  volume  of 
man's  affective  nature,  but  man,  who  even  at  the  outset  was  a 
rational  being,  and  who  has  steadily  g^wn  more  rational  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  history,  differs  from  animals  in  iM)ssessing  two 
sources  of  feeling.  This  could  not  l)e  set  forth  in  the  treatment  of 
the  dynamic  agent  without  anticipating  considerations  that  belong 
here  and  could  only  be  proi)erly  urged  in  coimection  with  the  direc- 
tive agent.  All  sentient  lieings  have  internal  as  well  as  external 
feelings,  and  the  em(>ti(ms,  which  are  essentially  internal,  constitute 
ever}' where  the  more  powerful  motives  to  acticm.  But  in  a  rational 
being,  and  es{>ecially  in  a  being  that  has  acquired  a  store  of  ideas 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a 
large  class  of  feelings,  indeed  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  most 
important  feelings  that  inspire  action,  which  arise  from  ideas  and 
not  from  external  sense  impressions,  and  to  which  no  sense  im- 
pressions could  dire<'tly  give  rise.  SupiK)se  a  man  receives  a  tele- 
gram announcing  the  death  by  accident  of  a  child  of  his  in  another 
state  or  another  country.  He  do<*s  not  see  the  child.  All  he  sees 
is  a  bit  of  pa|)er  with  some  markings  on  it.  But  his  soul  is  stirred 
to  its  very  depths  and  he  instantly  acts  according  to  the  cin*uni- 
stances.    Such  actions,  and  the  life  of  every  enlighteninl  {HTstm  is 

I  Cf.  Coint«.  *«  Phlloiophie  PiMitive."  Vol.  I,  p.  40. 

*  Hamnel  Jobn»>n,  '*  The  HlaUiry  of  Ravielas,"  CbapUr  XIU. 

•  The  Mifnisi,  Vol.  V,  JauoAry,  iSlC,  p.  a>a. 
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chiefly  made  up  of  them,  are  called  ideo-motor  actions.  It  is  not  that 
the  true  force  is  not  a  feeling.  Such  feelings  are  the  most  intense 
and  powerful  of  all,  but  they  arise  from  knowledge  in  the  mind, 
which  is  not  feeling,  but  which  arouses  feeling.  Such  feelings  are 
idea  forces,  and  with  this  simple  explanation  the  term  ceases  to  be 
objectionable,  and  is  in  fact  upon  the  whole  usefuL 

It  is  thus  that  mind  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  intellect  or 
rational  faculty,  although  not  a  force  in  any  scientific  sense  of  the 
word,  becomes  a  factor,  and  this  is  what  I  have  had  in  mind  in 
speaking  of  ^*  mind  as  a  social  factor."  ^  It  has  been  working  through 
all  the  ages  and  at  all  the  stages  of  culture  that  were  passed  in 
review  in  Part  II,  and  now  we  have  only  to  go  over  all  this  long 
career  of  mankind  and  supply  this  factor  at  each  stage  and  estimate 
its  probable  influence.  This  influence  at  length  began  to  make 
itself  strongly  felt,  and  as  we  have  seen,  intellectual  phenomena 
advance  by  a  geometrical  progression,  so  that  it  is  the  latest  stages 
that  show  their  impress  in  the  most  marked  degree.  This  factor  of 
direction,  quite  as  much  as  the  factor  of  propulsion,  deserves  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  to  this  task  we  shall  next  turn  our  attention. 

1 "  Mind  as  a  Social  Factor,*'  Mindt  a  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Psychology  and  Philoso- 
phy, London,  Vol.  IX,  No.  36,  October,  1884,  pp.  563-037. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

BIOLOGIC  ORIGIN  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  FACULTIES 

Thv  tbeslB  of  this  chapter  is  that  the  intellect  is  primarily  an 
advantageous  faculty  and  came  into  existence  through  the  action  of 
natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  If  so  it  is  of  biologic  origin.  The  biologic  origin  of  the 
feeling  side  of  mind  was  the  subject  of  Chapter  VIL  It  was  there 
shown  that  a  few  authors  had  recognized  this,  but  no  one  had  thor- 
ouglily  analyzed  the  process.  Thus  far,  however,  no  one  to  my 
knowledge  has  admitted  the  biologic  origin  of  the  thought  side  of 
mind  or  attempted  to  account  for  the  intellect  on  natural  ])rinciph'S. 
]kly  own  essay  in  this  direction,  constituting  Part  II  of  the  **  Psychic 
Factors  of  Civilization  **  and  occupying  more  than  a  hundred  pages, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  work,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  .still 
remains  unique.  The  present  chapter  can  be  scarcely  more  than  a 
rondiMisation  of  tliat  essay  into  much  smaller  6|)ace.  I  certainly 
have  not  changed  my  attitude  on  the  subject,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  dis(!Ussion  or  even  criticism  has  prevented  me  from 
advancing  much  beyond  the  point  where  I  left  it  I  scarcely  uhmI 
insist  that  until  the  obje<^tive  faculties  are  accounted  for  on  natural 
principles  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  a  science  of  psychology.  Those 
who  fail  thus  to  account  for  them  and  still  talk  of  tlie  ^*  science  of 
mind**  are  wholly  inconsistent.  There  is  no  science  of  what  is  un- 
accountable* They  might  as  well  talk  of  the  science  of  ghosts  or  of 
witchcraft  as  of  the  science  of  mind  unless  mind  be  recognized  as  a 
natural  reality,  and  demouology  is  as  good  a  science  as  i>sychol<>gy 
so  lon^c  as  the  object  of  the  latter  is  as  much  a  phantom  as  that  of 
the  former. 

GKXK.HIA  or  Mind 

In  the  last  chapter  the  nature  of  objective  mind  was  considere<l 
from  a  logical  standpoint  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  psy- 
chologic process  in  the  individual  mind.  That  form  of  treatment 
might  also  be  called  ontogenetic.  We  are  now  to  consider  it  from  a 
chronological,  historical,  or  genetic  staud[)oint,  which  may  be  looked 
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upon  as  phylogenetic.  The  ontogenetic  process  or  life  history  of  a 
thought  recapitulates  in  some  sense  the  history  of  development  of 
thought,  though  the  connection  between  the  two  processes  should 
not  probably  be  insisted  upon  as  causal.  I  have  frequently  spoken 
of  the  subjective  and  objective  faculties  as  constituting  the  two 
great  branches  of  mind  in  its  full  sense.  It  would  have  been  better, 
and  even  more  scientifically  correct,  to  regard  the  objective  faculties 
as  a  branch  of  the  subjective  considered  as  the  main  trunk.  This  is 
what  Schopenhauer  did,  typifying  the  latter  as  the  will,  which  we 
saw  in  Chapter  VIII  to  be  entirely  permissible.  For  the  intellect, 
as  he  maintained,  is  a  relatively  modern  product,  and  he  was  also 
right  in  asserting  that  the  will  produced  the  intellect.*  The  objec- 
tive faculties  grew  out  of  the  subjective.  He  was  right  again  in  say- 
ing that  the  intellect  was  secondary  in  point  of  importance  as  well 
as  of  time.  It  was  at  first  only  ancillary,  a  servant  of  the  will,  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  the  feeling  being.  Its  pur- 
pose was  not  to  restrain  and  curb  desire  but  to  lead  it  to  success. 
It  was  one  of  those  extra-normal  and  unintended  products,  of  which 
we  have  already  met  with  so  many,  having  no  true  place  in  the 
scheme  of  nature,  which  is  organized  solely  in  the  interest  of  func- 
tion.     The  intellect  is  therefore  a  typical  epiphenomenon. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  extraordinary  r61e  that  the  study 
of  mind  in  this  sense  has  played  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  it  has 
all  been  about  a  sort  of  "  accident "  that  came  into  the  world  at  a 
late  and  comparatively  modern  date,  was  not  wanted  nor  welcomed, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  career  held  the  position  of  vassal  to 
that  feudal  lord,  the  will,  which  it  not  only  served  in  abject  sub- 
mission, but,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to  acts  of 
the  meanest  class  and  do  the  henchman's  work  of  dark  deeds  and 
sinister  practices.  In  short,  it  ministered  to  those  very  passions 
which  the  panegyrists  of  mind  have  always  held  too  base  to  deserve 
a  place  in  any  scheme  of  philosophy.  The  reason  why  these 
philosophers  did  not  see  this  is  that  they  never  studied  the  true 
intellect,  the  trunk  and  souche  of  the  mind,  but  only  certain  of  its 
later  derivative  branches  .that  had  lost  most  of  the  character  of  the 
parent  faculty  and  formed  a  sort  of  excrescence  or  efflorescence 
whose  brilliancy  and  ostentatious  charms  attracted  and  monopolized 
their  attention,  completely  obscuring  its  true  origin. 

1  '•  Ueber  den  Wlllen  In  der  Natur,"  4th  edition,  Leipzig,  1878,  p.  39  (footnote). 
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Indifferent  Sensation.  —  In  the  last  chapter  the  importance  of  the 
two  kinds  of  sensation,  intensive  and  indifferent,  was  insisted  upon, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  latter  is  generically  distinct  from 
the  former  and  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  a  separate 
class  of  nerves  sjiecialized  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  the  mind  notions  of  the  properties  of  objects.  It  now  requires 
to  be  noted  that  this  specialization  constitutes  the  initial  step  in 
the  genesis  of  the  objective  faculties.  The  lowest  sentient  beings 
are  destitute  of  it  and  really  have  no  need  of  any  but  intensive 
sensations,  leading  them  to  what  is  good  for  them  and  driving  them 
away  from  what  is  injurious,  i.e.,  they  only  need  to  know  the  quali- 
ties of  objects.  But  very  early  it  becomes  advantageous  to  a 
creature,  inde()endently  of  pleasure  or  pain,  to  g^in  a  notion  of 
the  jtmjterties  of  certain  leading  constituents  of  its  environment. 
Purely  aquatic  beings  have  less  need  of  this  because  their  medium 
is  nearly  homogeneous,  but  even  life  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
lake,  or  river,  presents  a  certain  degree  of  heterogeneity,  and 
although  the  irregularities  there  met  with  may  not  tend  to  injure 
them,  still  success  in  procuring  food  and  escaping  enemies  will  be 
inen*ased  by  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  their  environ- 
ment. This  advanUige  is  seized  u{)on  by  the  principle  of  natural 
sel^'tiou  and  those  forms  that  acquire  the  power  of  discrimination 
among  the  obj^'Ots  with  which  they  come  in  contact  have  their 
chances  of  survival  increased  and  ultimately  survive  while  the 
other  class  die  out.  Now  it  is  clear  that  mere  intensive  sensation 
would  not  accomplish  this  object.  It  would  not  enable  them  to 
avoid  danger  by  making  a  detour  or  to  seek  food  by  pursuing  an 
irre^ilar  course.  In  fact,  under  the  influence  of  intensive  sensation 
alone  there  could  be  no  interval  between  the  organism  and  the 
source  of  pleasure  or  pain,  between  the  body  and  its  food  or  its 
enemy.  Causaticm  here  would  be  of  the  strictly  genetic  type,  in 
which,  as  we  saw,  cause  and  effect  must  be  in  immediate  contict. 
It  is  so  with  the  plant,  with  the  polyp,  sea-lily,  sponge,  and  other 
fixed  animals,  and  also  with  Protozoans  that  simply  absorb  nutri- 
ment from  their  media. 

Intuition, — The  simple  power  of  ^holding  objects,  I  do  not  mean 
necessarily  through  an  organ  of  sight,  it  may  l>e  only  ta<'tual,  I  call 
intuition,  and  hold  it  t^o  l)e  the  primordial  advantageous  substrate 
of  the  objective  mind.     Its  imfKirtanee  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
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organs  for  this  purpose  are  developed  in  so  many  very  low  organ- 
isms.  They  are  not  eyes  at  first,  but  sensitized  areas,  or  specudi»d 
ends  of  tentacles,  both  of  which  ultimately  become  eyes.  With  the 
initial  development  of  objective  feeling — feeling  that  is  neither 
good  nor  evil,  but  simply  acquaints — the  creature  begins  to  explore 
its  environment.  Life  becomes  a  series  of  more  or  less  random 
trials.  It  is  the  stage  of  exploration  or  tentative  stage.  This 
initial  faculty  might  be  called  tenUUion.  The  sea  is  the  mother  of 
all  life,  and  no  one  knows  how  long  there  was  life  in  the  sea  before 
the  appearance  of  land  animals.  Paleontology  teaches  the  l<mg 
priority  of  marine  life.  In  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  still  more  in 
the  Cambrian,  the  waters  were  probably  much  warmer  than  they 
have  ever  been  since,  even  in  the  tropics,  and  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  this  increased  tempera- 
ture.  But  long  before  any  of  the  forms  were  developed  that 
possessed  parts  capable  of  preservation  in  a  fossil  state  thete 
must  have  been  myriads  of  soft,  jelly-like  organisms,  protozoan 
in  structure,  and  probably  for  the  most  part  microscopic  or  veij 
minute.  There  may  have  been  colonies  of  such,  polyzoans,  and 
even  true  metazoans  having  such  perishable  structures,  no  trace 
of  whose  existence  is  preserved.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  the  absolutely  monophyletic  character  of  all  life  is  the  proba- 
bility that  life  originated  under  higher  temperatures  than  anywhete 
prevail  at  the  present  time.  This  was  in  the  sea  where  all  the 
chemical  conditions  of  life  are  found  together,  aud  as  this  was  true 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  earth^s  surface,  the  continents  having  as 
yet  scarcely  been  formed,  we  may  well  conceive  that  somewhere 
there  would  exist  all  the  conditions  for  the  origin  of  life. 

Even  in  the  Cambrian  creatures  as  high  as  Trilobites  were  devel- 
oped, and  before  the  close  of  the  Devonian  the  seas  swarmed  with 
fishes ;  i.e.,  the  vertebrate  type  had  been  fully  formed.  But  land 
animals  soon  came  on,  and  here  higher  psychic  powers  were  needed. 
Still,  throughout  all  geologic  ages,  and  in  the  existing  condition  of 
the  earth,  there  have  always  been  humble  aquatic  creatures,  both 
marine  and  fresh  water,  whose  lives  are  spent  practically  in  the 
groping,  exploring,  tentative  stage  of  activity.  The  only  rudiment 
of  a  rational  faculty  that  they  possess  is  this  faculty  of  tentation.  or 
the  somewhat  more  developed  power  of  intuition,  by  which  they  dis- 
tinguish good  from  evil,  food  from  enemies,  and  which  at  least  guides 
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their  movements  in  the  direction  toward  the  former  and  from  the 
laOer  It  is  not  the  highly  developed  intuition  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers, much  less  tlie  Ansckanung  of  Kant^  but  the  simplest  of  all 
forms  of  awareness  applied  to  the  most  ]>ractieal  of  objects. 

Pt-rc^ldioH,  —  We  have  already  seen  that  objective  feeling  leads  to 
pen*eption.  This  is  the  only  source  of  a  knowledge  of  properties, 
while  subjective  feeling  reveals  only  qualities.  But  the  primordial 
mind  did  not  analyze  the  properties  of  objects.  It  used  this  faculty 
solely  for  practical  purposes,  and  the  properties  possessed  by  the 
irregularities  of  the  sea-bottom  or  of  the  surface  of  the  land  in  case  of 
terrestrial  l)eing8  only  concerned  such  l)eing8  in  so  far  as  they  facili- 
tatfvl  or  olwtructed  the  pursuit  of  food  and  mates.  The  properties, 
if  we  may  call  them  such,  that  contributed  to  these  ends  were  exist- 
ence, i.e.f  ]»re>»fnoe,  magnitude,  position,  distance,  direction,  number, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  determinants  of  the  ability  of  the  organism  to 
attain  its  ends  and  to  escape  destruction.  Most  of  Uiese  pro[)erties 
are  simply  relations,  but  they  are  relations  among  material  objects 
havini?  permanence,  hardness,  resistance,  impenetrability,  and  for 
such  creatures  immovability.  They  must  be  avoided,  surmounted, 
cin'uninavigut4Hl,  or  got  around  in  some  way,  and  the  action  or  move- 
ments ncc<\s»ary  to  accomplish  this  could  not  be  jierformed  without 
the  power  of  ])erceiving  these  relations  and  adjusting  activities  ac- 
cord in  ^'ly.  Hence  the  primitive  advantageous  form  of  i)erception 
w;is  the  ;*nv#»y)/iV>«  of  rel(Uions,  and  the  faculty  of  p<»rception  was 
dovelojHMl  throu^'h  the  elimination  of  thcxse  that  failed  thus  to  '<take 
in**  their  situation  and  the  survival  of  those  that  succeeded  in 
taking  it  in. 

This  form  of  perception  may  be  distinguished  as  intuitive  p<»rcep- 
tion.  It  is  strictly  egoistic,  and  altliough  an  objective  faculty,  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  subjtjctive  nee<ls.  In  fact,  it  exists  only 
for  its  subjtH^tive  value  in  better  preparing  its  possessor  to  attain 
its  subjective  ends.  It  is  a  clear  example  both  of  the  imi»ossibility 
of  any  f;wnilty  coming  into  existence  unless  it  be  thus  atlvantageous, 
and  also  of  how  the  most  exalted  attributes  may  have  a  humble  and 
a  simple  origin.  Intuitive  jierception  docs  not  diifer  essentially 
from  the  perce])tion  of  the  psychologists,  and  it  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments in  their  germ. 

Rmmt\,  —  Like  every  other  faculty,  reason  b(>gan  as  an  advanta- 
gcfULS  facidty.    Otherwise  it  could  not  have  begun.    But  the  {>rinior- 
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dial  reason  was  not  the  Vemunjt  of  Kant  any  more  than  the 
primordial  intuition  was  his  Anschauung.  Neither  of  the  latter  is 
advantageous  in  the  biological  sense.  It  may  sound  like  a  contra- 
diction of  terms  to  say  that  while  animals  have  reason  they  are  not 
rational  beings.  Yet  the  popular  use  of  the  words  reason  and 
rational  is  such  as  to  make  the  statement  correct.  Animal  reasoning 
is  intuitive,  i.e.,  it  is  synthetic.  It  is  not  an  analysis,  a  syllogism, 
an  enthymeme.  It  is,  as  it  were,  seeing  or  intuiting  a  conclusion. 
Its  elements  are  simple.  They  are  the  perceptions  that  were  last 
enumerated.  Having  perceived  the  properties  and  relations  they 
now  see,  behold,  or  intuit  what  follows  from  a  comparison  or 
putting  together  of  several  of  them.  This  they  do  when  it  concerns 
some  interest  and  only  then.  Intuitive  reason  is  egocentric.  It  is 
only  exercised  when  useful,  when  it  secures  some  end,  when  it  leads 
to  the  satisfaction  of  desire  or  to  the  avoidance  of  danger.  It  is  not 
deliberative.  It  is  instantaneous.  Of  course  it  is  only  the  higher 
animals  that  manifest  this  faculty  in  any  marked  degree.  In  most 
of  them  it  is  intimately  connected  with  instinct,  which  for  those 
that  cannot  reason  at  all  serves  the  same  purpose  but  stops  at  a 
much  lower  point.  This  close  relation  of  instinct  with  reason  is  the 
basis  for  the  prevailing  idea  that  instinct  has  its  foundations  in  rea^ 
son.  This  is  a  complex  question.  Natural  selection  doubtless 
creates  many  instincts  by  seizing  upon  fortuitous  variations  in  the 
advantageous  direction,  but  it  may  also  happen  that  a  faint  ray  ^f 
reason  may  furnish  a  slight  impetus  to  vaiiation  in  such  a  direction 
rather  than  in  another.  This  would  make  reason  in  part  the  basis 
of  instinct.  Most  of  the  evidence  for  reasoning  in  animals  is  anec- 
dotal and  worthless.  It  proves  too  much  and  proves  nothing.  I 
have  often  heard  highly  intelligent  qualities  ascribed  to  horses,  when 
it  was  evident  that  they  were  all  in  the  "  breaking."  The  intelli- 
gence was  in  the  men  who  "broke"  the  horses.  All  claims  to 
rational  actions  on  the  part  of  animals  that  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
the  result  of  hereditary  intuitive  reasoning  in  the  interest  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  species  are  to  be  discredited.  But  reasoning  of  this 
kind,  in  such  animals,  for  example,  as  the  fox,  is  often  exceedingly 
acute.  In  matters  of  interest  animals  may  be  almost  unerring  in 
their  conclusions.  Even  in  men  it  has  been  universally  observed 
that  reasoning  is  much  more  accurate  when  interests  are  involved 
than  in  indifferent  cases.    Dealers  rarely  make  mistakes  against 
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themselves.  An  illiterate  person  who  knows  nothing  of  arithmetic 
will  know  it  if  underpaid  for  work.  This  is  intuitive  reasoning 
sharpened  by  the  spur  of  interest.  All  reasoning  was  originally  of 
this  kind  and  the  more  developed  forms  and  refinements  of  the 
rational  faculty  and  reasoning  process  have  grown  out  of  this  pri- 
mordial trunk,  ignored  by  the  schools. 

Intuitive  reason  is  essentially  active  and  aggressive,  and  hence 
dynamic  and  progressive.  It  seeks  change,  improvement,  and  a 
state  of  things  better  and  higher  than  the  actual  state.  But  there  is 
a  form  of  mental  operation  which  may  he  called  reason,  and  which 
cerUiinly  is  intuitive,  apparently  the  iv verse  of  this.  It  is  passive 
and  defensive,  and  does  not  seek  change  or  l)etterment,  but  simply 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  status.  It  is  the  conservative  ele- 
ment of  mind.  I  called  it  "  intuitive  judgment,'*  but  it  is  not  judg- 
ment in  the  psychologic  sense  of  the  mere  recognition  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  registered  [)ercepts  and  cx)ncept8.  If 
called  judgment  the  word  must  be  taken  in  something  like  its  popu- 
lar sense.  This  faculty  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  active  reason, 
since  any  being  is  usually  in  a  state  at  which  it  can  sulwist,  and  it  is 
often  more  important  to  **  let  well  enough  alone  "  than  to  disturb 
existing  conditions  in  the  hoi)e  of  securing  something  better.  If 
n*ason  be  c^lbnl  i»ositive  this  faculty  must  be  called  negative.  It  is 
the  st<*ering  apparatus  of  the  negative  or  protective  scH'ial  forces 
treated  in  Chapters  XII  and  XIII,  just  as  reason  is  the  st4H»ring  ap- 
paratus of  the  iH)sitive  social  forc(»s.  Reason  discovers  a  free  chan- 
nel or  current  throu;;h  which  the  dynamic  agent  can  j)r(K*eed,  while 
juil'^nient  in  this  sense  discovers  a  safe  harbor  where  dangerous 
winds  cannot  destroy  the  frail  craft  of  existence.  The  two  faculties 
are  n'sjM»ctively  typical  of  the  njale  «ind  female  natures,  and  although 
K»th  sexes  us«  l)olh,  still  women  make  far  more  use  relatively  of  the 
8<f<md  than  men,  and  what  is  called  **  woman's  intuition"*  is  noth- 
ing eUe.  We  thus  seem  to  have  two  great  ccK»rdinate  i»sy<*hic 
trunks,  the  |M)sitive,  initiative,  a>,'irressive,  and  dynamic,  male  trunk, 
and  the  ni'gative,  passive,  defensive,  and  protective,  female  trunk  — 
r»*aMin  and  jud'^nient. 

Iutlir**rtion.  —  We  have  seen  that  the  dire<-tive  aLr«nt  is  a  final 

>  Thi»  iiubjeft  of  woman'n  intuitirm  ha«  lM»«»fi  no  .ibainlaiitly«li*n**«M  that  it  %»»«»mii 
Dfi^llc^  to  refrr  In  tin*  lit«ratnn».     (Jraut  AUfn'§  arthlo  *»  entltknl  an<l  my  ri»ply  to 
it  wcTf*  H'ferred  t<»  iu  Chapter  XIV  (see  *i//>ni,  p.  'J.**). 
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cause  and  that  a  final  canse  is  the  utilization  of  means  to  an  end. 
We  have  now  to  note  that  this  always  inrolves  indirection.  This 
would  follow  from  the  definition  of  a  final  cause^  sinoe  in  no  case 
does  the  agent  act  in  the  direction  of  the  force  he  is  to  utilize. 
Usuallj  his  action  is  in  an  entirely  different  direction,  often  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  it  never  has  the  least  relation  or  resemblance 
to  the  action  of  the  force.  The  intuitive  reason  goes  out  in  all 
directions.  Its  earliest  manifestations  must  have  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  environment  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of 
food  and  mates  and  the  accomplishment  ol  the  ends  of  nature,  nutri- 
tion and  reproduction,  t.«.,  in  the  preservation  and  continuance  of 
the  species.  For  all  organisms  that  derive  their  subsistence  wholly 
from  vegetation  this  practically  holds  throughout  the  series,  but  as 
many  even  very  low  animals  are  predatory  and  depend  mainly  or 
wholly  on  other  animals  for  subsistence,  a  radical  difference  arises 
in  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  pursuit  and  in  the  properties  and 
forces  that  the  directive  agent  must  utilize  in  securing  the  ends  of 
the  organism.  As  all  organisms  are  supposed  to  have  feeling  and  to 
suffer  pain  in  being  seized  and  devoured  by  other  creatures,  there 
arises  in  the  case  of  predatory  subsistence  what  may  be  called  a 
moral  element.  The  animals  preyed  upon  seek  to  escape  from  their 
natural  enemies  and  the  difficulty  in  procuring  subsistence  on  the 
part  of  the  predatory  species  is  increased.  In  the  animal  of  course 
there  is  no  moral  sense  and  no  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  the  act 
of  preying  can  only  be  classed  among  those  having  attached  to  them 
a  moral  quality  by  expanding  the  ethical  conception  to  embrace  all 
sentient  creatures.  But  if  ethics  is  to  be  made  a  science  this  must 
be  done,  since  the  line  between  beings  having  a  moral  sense  and 
beings  destitute  of  any  such  sense  could  never  be  found.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  the  directive  agent  applied  to  sentient  beings 
in  utilizing  and  exploiting  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  one  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  other  organism,  is  essentially  immwal. 

There  is  a  difficulty  here  in  the  selection  of  terms.  It  will  natu- 
rally be  objected  that  so  necessary  and  widespread  a  fact  as  the 
preying  of  animals  upon  one  another,  a  practice  that  man  is  as 
guilty  of  as  other  animals,  and  that  among  the  most  morally  ad- 
vanced of  men  is  considered  almost  necessary  to  life,  cannot  properly 
be  called  immoral.  Only  vegetarians  so  regard  it,  and  these  are  com- 
monly classed  as  morbidly  sympathetic,  and  as  examples  of  the  incon- 
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sistencj  of  sympathy  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Chapter  XV. 
I  have  myself  shown  ^  that  if  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  there  is 

•  Bufficient  justification  of  man's  general  treatment  of  the  brute  creation  ; 
that  a  larger  amount  of  animal  life  exists  under  man's  influence  than  could 
exist  without  it;  that  he  creates  more  life  than  he  destroys;  tliat  bis 
u«:th«xlii  of  destruction  are  less  painful  than  those  of  nature ;  that  it  is  U> 
h\»  intrrv^it  to  treat  animals  well,  to  supply  them  with  abundant  food,  and 
n*lit*ve  th<«ra  from  those  constant  fears,  both  of  enemies  and  of  want,  which 
eharartertie  their  condition  in  a  wild  state ;  and  that  when  life  is  taken,  it 
is  done  quickly  and  as  painlessly  as  possible ;  that  the  rsTeras  of  all  tliis  is 
the  case  in  nature,  and  henee  a  great  amount  of  human  sympathy  is  wasted 
on  the  creatures  under  man's  control  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  a  few 
facU  and  principles. 

Even  in  tlie  wild  state  it  might  be  maintained  that,  under  the  laws 
of  multiplication  as  set  forth  by  Malthus  for  the  human  race  and 
extended  to  the  whole  animal  world  by  Darwin,  if  the  excess  were 
not  destroyed  by  pre<lat<>ry  animals  it  would  be  removed  by  famine, 
and  that  the  former  method,  bad  as  it  is,  results  in  less  suffering 
QjK»n  the  whole  than  the  latter. 

The  word  mortd  is  so  commonly  employed  as  the  opposite  of  im- 
moral and  in  the  sense  of  riyht^  that  any  other  use  of  it  is  likely 
to  lie  misunderstood.  Yet  this  is  not  its  primary  sense.  This  is : 
pertaining  to  the  mos,  custom  or  right  That  is,  any  action  which 
relates  in  any  way  to  compliance  with  or  violation  of  the  customs  or 
accepted  code  of  action  or  conduct,  is  a  moral  action.  Still  more 
fundamental  would  be  the  definition  of  a  moral  act  aa  one  in  any 
way  involving  pleasure  or  |)ain  in  sentient  beings.  Moral  is  then 
opposed,  not  to  itwiiond,  but  to  uunioraLf  non-moral,  amoral,  or  an- 
ethi<^l.*  Ethiad  has  primarily  nearly  the  same  meaning,  but  seems 
to  be  even  more  difficult  to  detach  from  other  implications.  I  pro- 
p«>se  therefore  to  use  the  term  tHoral  for  the  form  of  indirecticm 
that  affects  feeling  beings,  and  which  is  in  the  broad  sense  at  the 
same  time  immoral. 

Mortd  Indirection,  —  The  form  of  action  primarily  relied  upon  by 

>  b  a  paper  oo  Die  **  Aniaial  PbpalatlMi  ikf  the  Gli»W,"  read  before  the  PliUi»sopb. 
kal  )itKimiy  of  Washin^Uia  oo  OcU  'i3»  ISSO.  »m  abrtta*  t  in  the  Bullelin  of  the 
Siicietj,  VoL  IV,  pp.  *i7-a).  T\\e  pnper  waa  a  ((piieral  (li«*UK.tioD  of  an  articl«»  I  had 
pippar»d  OB  th«*  nUfMicA  of  farm  antmals  of  the  world,  wbkb  appeared  tai  fall  la  the 
a^k^r>  7**"M»  lor  Dee.  IS,  \K^\  pp.  S-tf. 

»  1  vM^i  IhU  woni  in  lw«  (.l/r4#rt*(j«  Jourm.o/  S'yr%uh>4jy^  Vol.  If.  S»'pUmbrr,  IHOl, 
p.  SV>)  as  an  i^ynintoirU'anj  (*<>rr<*ct  nnhstitut^  for  the  bad  form  "  amoral  "  aso*!  by 
PVnch  writer*  (Boberty.  Bem^a.  Darfcbeim,  etc.). 
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predatory  animals  is  the  rvse.  The  creatures  preyed  upon  seek  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  escape.  Having  developed  under 
these  conditions  they  have  acquired  through  natural  selection  the 
means  of  doing  this  in  the  majority  of  cases  —  fleetness,  powers  of 
flight,  burrowing  instincts,  various  means  of  concealment — and  if 
their  natural  enemies  had  to  depend  upon  direct  pursuit  they  would 
usually  fail  and  could  not  maintain  a  predatory  subsistence.  In  the 
means  of  offense  and  defense  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  nations 
and  animal  species.  The  two  have  in  both  cases  grown  up  together. 
As  weapons  of  war  improve  so  do  the  forms  of  armor.  It  is  a  per- 
petual see-saw,  but  results  in  more  terrible  engines  on  the  one  hand 
and  more  inexpugnable  battlements  on  the  other.  In  the  animal 
world  the  means  of  attack  and  the  means  of  escape  have  also  kept 
pace,  but  here  the  predatory  species  have  not  so  much  relied  upon 
fleetness  and  strength  as  upon  cunning,  not  so  much  upon  physical 
as  upon  mental  qualities.  The  analogy  holds  here  also,  for,  as  is 
well  known,  the  victory  is  not  to  the  strong  but  to  the  inventive 
nation.  Mind  in  every  case  is  the  chief  element  of  strength,  and 
this  strength  is  always  proportioned  to  the  degree  to  which  telic 
methods  are  employed  and  the  power  acquired  to  call  nature  to  the 
aid  of  muscle  and  sinew.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  difference 
between  the  two  planes  of  telic  activity  here  compared  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  difference  in  the  principle  involved. 

The  ruse  is  the  simplest  form  of  deception,  and  this  brings  out  the 
vital  truth  that  in  so  far  as  mind  deals  with  sentient  beings  deception 
is  its  essential  nature.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  utilization 
of  psychic  forces  involved  in  the  deceiving  and  catching  of  other 
living  things  would  require  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  than  that 
required  in  utilizing  physical  forces  and  inanimate  objects.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  this  doubtless  is  true,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first 
exercise  of  the  rational  faculty,  the  primordial  tentatiou  and  intui- 
tion, was  in  connection  with  the  physical  environment.  But  this 
could  only  deal  with  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  properties 
and  relations,  while,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  all  other  physical 
phenomena  are  too  obscure  to  be  thus  utilized.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  biotic  phenomena  and  laws  are  far  more  simple  and 
intelligible  than  physical  phenomena.  Animals  obey  psychic 
forces,  which,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  VI  and  especially  in  Chap- 
ter VII,  are  true  natural  forces  that  may,  in  their  simpler  mani- 
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festationSy  be  readilj  calculated  in  advance  and  implicitly  relied 
upon.  The  ruse  and  deception  in  general  do  not  call  for  specially 
high  intellectual  powers.  As  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  says:  ''The 
method  of  attaining  results  by  ruses  (common  among  all  the 
weaker  lower  animals)  is  so  habitual  among  women  that,  as  Lom 
brose  and  Ferrero  remark;  in  woinen  deception  is  'almost  physiologi- 
cal.'''^ And  as  much  might  have  been  said  for  children,  mere 
babies  habitually  resorting  to  it,  as  every  parent  knows.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  predatory  animals,  depending  for  their 
very  existence  upon  other  simple-minded  species  with  specialized 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  open  attack,  should  soon  develop  the 
telic  faculty  in  the  particular  direction  and  special  form  of  deceiving 
and  entrapping  their  prey.  Instinct  went  a  long  way  on  this  road, 
as  in  the  spider's  toils,  and  the  cunning  of  the  higher  animals  is 
so  highly  specialized  and  limited  that  it  becomes  half  instinct. 

Man,  although  not  probably  developed  out  of  a  predatory  animal, 
found  himself  at  his  origin  endowed  with  ample  powers  of  deception 
to  lay  the  animal  world  under  tribute  to  him,  and  the  two  great 
primitive  stages  of  his  history,  the  venary  and  the  pastoral  stages, 
testify  to  the  extent  to  which  he  made  use  of  this  simplest  telic 
attribute.  But  he  did  not  stop  with  the  control  and  utilization 
of  psychic  forces  as  manifested  in  the  animal  world.  The  more 
cunning  men  and  those  more  favorably  situated  early  began  the 
c*ontrol  and  utilization  of  the  less  cunning  and  less  favorably 
situated.  Thus  was  U^gun  the  era  of  exj)!oitation  treated  in  Chapter 
XII.  Mr.  Veblen,  with  remarkable  penetration,  applies  the  term 
"  predatory  "'to  the  leisure  class  and  points  out  that  the  metho<ls  of 
the  "  pecuniary  occupations"  even  toKlay  are  at  least  "quasi-preda- 
tory.^ All  these  methods  involve  deception  and  demonstrate  that 
the  intellectual  method  applied  to  psychic  beings  rests  upon  one 
fundamental  principle,  the  principle  of  deception.  The  universality 
of  deception  in  all  mankind  has  been  so  generally  reeof^nized  and  so 
often  illustrated  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  it  in  detail.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  rough  analysis  of  its  principal  forms  arranged 
aa  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  ascending  order  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment 

>  '*  Mma  and  Womiin/'  by  Hnvelnrk  RIHs.  Third  EtUttnn.  London,  1902.  p.  174. 
s**T1ii»  Theory  of  the  LeUure  Clauis/'  hy  Thuntein  Veblen,  New  York,  1S09, 
pp.  30D,  33S. 
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The  cunning  displayed  by  man  in  outwitting  and  circumvent- 
ing animals  is  only  a  step  higher  than  the  ruse  by  which  preda- 
tory animals  deceive  and  catch  their  prey.  The  purpose  is  primarily 
the  same,  and  hunting,  fishing,  etc.,  are  simple  forms  of  predation 
among  animals  of  different  powers  of  mind,  man  being  in  so  far 
a  predatory  carnivorous  animal.  But  when  the  idea  arises,  which 
does  not  always  occur  at  the  same  relative  historic  stage  of  cul- 
ture, of  taking  animals  alive  and  compelling  them  to  serve  their 
captors  in  any  of  the  various  ways  in  which  domestic  animals 
are  made  useful  to  man,  a  slightly  higher  form  of  telic  action  is 
resoi-ted  to.  The  animals  must  be  tamed.  But  a  full-grown  wild 
animal  cannot  be  tamed.  It  will  not  eat  in  captivity  and  will 
destroy  itself  in  its  fright  and  frantic  efforts  to  free  itself. 
Animals  must  be  taken  while  young,  must  be  left  unharmed  and 
supplied  with  food.  In  this  way,  at  least  after  a  few  genera- 
tions, they  become  docile.  They  may  then  be  induced  to  breed 
freely  and  be  multiplied  at  will.  All  this  requires  considerable 
intelligence. 

In  exploiting  men  a  still  higher  exercise  of  telic  power  is  requisite, 
but  perhaps  not  so  much  higher  as  might  be  supposed.  No  doubt 
slavery  was  as  much  due  to  cunning  as  to  force.  The  lowest  types 
of  men  are  only  just  above  the  plane  of  animals  and  many  slaves  are 
scarcely  more  than  domestic  animals.  In  the  metasocial  state  after 
the  formation  of  caste,  the  inequalities  among  men  were  greatly  in- 
creased and  it  was  easy  for  a  few  of  the  higher  class  to  keep  the 
mass  of  mankind  in  subjection.  This  was  accomplished  primarily 
of  course  by  force,  but  forms  of  deception  were  also  constantly 
resorted  to.  The  idea  of  the  essential  inferiority  of  the  subject 
class  must  be  steadily  kept  in  the  minds  of  that  class.  The  least 
suspicion  that  this  was  not  true  would  greatly  disturb  the  social 
state.  It  was  therefore  a  settled  policy  to  enforce  this  idea,  and 
a  great  variety  of  subterfuges  were  adopted  to  this  end.  At 
later  stages,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  those  artificial  social 
inequalities  which  enable  the  prosperous  classes  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  the  proletariat,  and  of  the  less  favored  classes  where 
no  true  proletariat  exists,  are  chiefly  maintained  through  the 
systematic  deception  of  the  latter,  and  the  incidcation  through 
religious  beliefs,  when  not  otherwise  possible,  of  the  doctrine  that 
the   existing  social  condition  is  not  only  natural  and  necessary 
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but  divinely  ordained.  In  fact  from  the  first  religion  has  always 
been  the  most  potent  of  all  the  means  of  egoistic  exploitation, 
for  while  it  does  not  seem  to  favor  any  individual  or  class,  it 
engenders  a  universal  optimism  and  resignation  which  are  highly 
favorable  to  all  forms  of  exploitation. 

Deception  may  almost  be  called  the  foundation  of  business.  It  is 
true  tliat  if  all  business  men  would  altogether  discard  it  matters  would 
pmbably  be  far  l)etter  even  for  them  than  they  are,  but  taking  the 
human  character  as  it  is,  it  is  frankly  avowed  by  business  men  them- 
selves that  no  business  could  succeed  for  a  single  year  if  it  were  to 
attem])t  single-handed  and  alone  to  adopt  such  an  innovation.  The 
particular  form  of  deception  characteristic  of  business  is  called 
gfiretfylncHAf  and  is  universally  considered  proper  and  upright. 
There  is  a  sort  of  code  that  fixes  the  limit  beyond  which  this  form 
of  de(*eption  must  not  be  carried,  and  those  who  exceed  that  limit 
are  looked  ujwn  somewhat  as  is  a  pugilist  who  "  hits  below  the  belt." 
But  within  those  limits  every  one  exi)ects  every  other  to  suggest  the 
false  and  suppress  the  true,  while  aiveat  emptor  is  lord  of  all,  and 
"the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

In  politi(»s  the  practice  of  deception  does  not  differ  as  much  as  is 
gi-nenilly  supposed  from  that  of  business.  While  principle  is  loudly 
proclaimed  from  the  stump,  int<»rest  lies  behind  it  all.  Another 
8U|jerficial  view  is  that  it  is  the  '*  politicians "  who  are  making  a 
business  of  jwlitics  and  leading  the  masses  to  do  their  bidding. 
There  is  only  a  basis  of  truth  for  this  but  it  is  not  important.  Back 
of  the  iK>litician  and  demagogue  lie  the  "vested  interests,"  and 
these  it  is  that  are  "  making  public  opinion."  It  is  customary  in 
tlu**^  days  to  laud  the  newspai)er,  but,  except  for  the  little  news 
that  it  contains,  which  is  to  its  managers  a  secondary  consideration, 
th»»  newsi>aper  is  simply  an  organ  of  deception.  Every  prominent 
newsjjaper  is  the  defender  of  some  interest  and  everything  it  says 
is  <lirectly  or  indirectly  (and  most  efT«'ctive  when  indirect)  in  suj)- 
port  of  that  int*>r(»st.  There  is  no  such  thing  at  the  present  time  as 
a  newsi>ai¥>r  that  defends  a  principle.  In  18*.>5  Mr.  John  Swinton, 
a  well-known  and  life-long  new8i)ai)er  man,  in  response  to  a  toast  : 
"  The  Independent  Press,"  at  a  banquet  of  the  New  York  Trt^ss 
Assciciation,  said :  — 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  America  as  an  indeitendent  prens  unless  it  is 
So  the  country  towns.    You  know  it,  and  I  know  it    There  is  not  one  of 
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you  who  dare  express  an  honest  opinion.  If  you  express  it,  you  know  before- 
hand that  it  would  never  appear  in  print.  I  am  paid  $150  per  week  for  keep- 
ing my  honest  opinions  out  of  the  paper  I  am  connected  with.  Others  of 
you  are  paid  similar  salaries  for  doing  similar  things.  If  I  should  permit 
honest  opinions  to  be  printed  in  one  issue  of  my  paper,  like  Othello,  before 
twenty-four  hours  my  occupation  would  be  gone.  The  man  who  would  be 
so  foolish  as  to  write  honest  opinions  would  be  out  on  the  street  hunting  for 
another  job.  The  business  of  the  New  York  journalist  is  to  distort  the 
truth,  to  lie  outright,  to  pervert,  to  vilify,  to  fawn  at  the  feet  of  Mammon, 
and  to  sell  his  country  and  race  for  his  daily  bread ;  or  for  what  is  about 
the  same  thing,  his  salary.  You  know  this,  and  I  know  it ;  and  what  fool- 
ery to  be  toasting  an  "  independent  press."  We  are  tools,  and  the  vassals 
of  rich  men  behind  the  scenes.  We  are  jumping-jacks.  They  pull  the 
string  and  we  dance.  Our  time,  our  talents,  our  lives,  our  possibilities,  all 
are  the  property  of  other  men.    We  are  intellectual  prostitutes. 

We  might  take  up  the  legal  profession  and  we  would  there  find 
the  same  general  fact  —  systematic  deception.  I  used  to  smile  when 
I  heard  good  and  simple  country  dames  say  that  lawyers  lived  by 
lying,  and  I  "  studied  law,"  acquired  that  profession,  and  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  bar.  But  long  before  the  end  I  had  learned  that  the 
good  country  dames  were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  I  was  openly 
taught  by  the  senior  professor  that  my  business  was  to  gain  my  case, 
and  that  I  was  not  to  be  the  judge  of  the  justice  of  the  case.  That 
was  matter  for  the  judge.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  have  never 
pleaded  a  case. 

The  form  of  deception  used  in  warfare  is  called  strategy,  and  the 
kind  that  nations  practice  is  known  as  diplomacy.  There  is  collec- 
tive deception  as  well  as  individual  deception.  There  is  deception 
in  the  home  and  deception  in  the  church.  The  average  sermon  is  a 
more  or  less  clumsy,  more  or  less  artful  piece  of  sophistry.  A  mo- 
ment's conversation  with  a  stranger  will  usually  reveal  the  fact  that 
he  is  trying  to  deceive  you  about  something,  and  if  you  do  not  dis- 
cover this  it  is  generally  because  he  has  succeeded.  Fashionable 
society  consists  wholly  in  sham,  quackery  reigns  in  the  professions 
and  charlatanism  in  scientific  bodies ;  falsehood  permeates  business, 
and  as  you  look  out  a  car  window,  the  rocks  and  trees  are  plae^irded 
all  over  with  lies.^ 

^Most  advertisements  other  than  mere  announcements  for  public  information, 
such  as  those  of  governments,  are  in  the  nature  of  intentional  deceptions.  The 
superlatives,  as  "  the  best,"  the  strong  words,  as  '*  superior,"  and  the  word  **  only," 
almost  always  occnrring  in  them,  are  simply  falsehoods,  and  society  would  be  justi- 
fied in  forbidding  their  use  as  devices  for  **  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses." 
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Material  Indirection.  —  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any 
malicious  intent  in  the  universal  deception  and  exploitation  that 
characterize  the  application  of  telic  methods  to  sentient  things. 
Neither  animals  nor  men  cause  others  pain  for  the  mere  love  of  it. 
It  is  only  that  creatures  susceptible  to  pain  get  in  the  way  of  irre- 
sistible natural  forces  and  suffer  accordingly.  The  lava  that  rolls 
down  the  sides  of  a  Vesuvius  or  a  Mont  Pelee  is  not  deterred  by  the 
presence  at  the  base  of  a  Pompeii  or  a  St.  Pierre.  It  is  about  the 
same  with  the  vital  and  psychic  forces  that  impel  living  l)eings. 
The  end  is  the  sole  consideration.  If  that  can  be  attained  without 
causing  pain  it  is  the  same  to  the  agent.  There  is  no  particular 
reason  why  the  telic  method  should  be  applied  to  feeling  beings 
rather  than  to  insentient  and  inanimate  things.     If  such  an  exercise 

T1i«>  phU(»fl(iphy  of  advertiaing  is  intereatinf?  mnd  has  never  to  mj  knowledfi^e  been 
writ  ten.  The  econorolsU  know  of  Connie  that  the  cost  of  advertisiuK  is  added  to  the 
pri(*«.  and  that  it  belonKS  among  the  facts  of  **  aggreAsive  competUioo,"  which  in- 
crrAseA  Insteaii  of  diminishing  prices.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  It  really  affecta 
the  quality  more  than  the  price.  It  is  the  price  relative  to  the  quality  that  it  in- 
creases. If  it  greatly  raised  the  price  it  would  not  **  pay.*'  Extensively  advertised 
articles  are  not  usually  higher,  but  are  rather  lower  in  price  than  those  only  moder- 
atrly  adverti<HH|.  The  cost  of  advertising  must  therefore  mainly  come  out  of  the 
qiLsiity.  In  general  it  may  be  safely  aHsumed  that  an  article  that  is  placarded  on  the 
striata  and  along  the  railroa<ls.and  to  which  much  siiace  is  given  in  the  newspapers 
by  meaniitif  mriklng  advertiM*meuts,  is,  relatively  to  its  pri(*e,  a  poor  article.  Con- 
Doi.«t<M*nrs  of  tol}a(*c*o,  for  example*  know  this  to  be  tlie  case  with  cigars,  and  avoid 
tbev  brands.  But  here  is  where  the  principles  of  human  nature  enter  into  the  phi- 
loe(*phy  of  advertising.  The  business  success  of  advertising  rests  upon  the  feeble 
rrAsoniug  powers  and  the  extraiirdinary  gullibility  of  mankind  in  general.  What- 
ever |4  c«>nfttantly  thrust  befure  their  eyes  is  Hure  to  entrap  a  certain  pen*entage,  and 
tlM*n*ft>re  the  absolute  nuniWr  caught  will  be  proportional  to  tlie  number  baited. 
Two  other  prinriples  of  human  nature  work  in  favor  of  the  advertiser.  When  a 
Tirtiro  finds  himself  deceived  he  thereafter  avoids  that  particular  snare.  The  widely 
»lrertis4^1  article  Is  therefore  only  bought  once  by  the  same  person,  and  depends  for 
iu  «ucress  upon  the  nunil»er  of  these  temporary  customers.  It  might  be  supp«>fied 
that  HO  many  disappointed  indlviduaU  would  ruin  the  sale  by  their  general  oondem- 
ttatlon.  Not  m.  They  have  no  motive  for  denotuicing  the  article  in  question  to 
oihrr«,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  have  the  strong  motive  of  self-esteem  for  not 
k>tting  it  be  known  that  they  have  been  so  f(N»lish  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived. A  gnofi  article  i«i  its  own  advertiHement.  Tlie  user  who  finds  It  excellent  is 
eatrcr  to  rec«>mmend  it  to  others.  Tliis  principle  is  very  strong,  and  is  cUisely  allii*d 
to.  if  not  identical  with,  the  prosel\ting  spirit  in  religion.  Bniadly  stated  it  is  that 
what  one  enjoys  one  wii^hes  oihern  to  enjoy.  But  he  who  suffers  naturally  conceals 
the  fact.  The  negative  «ide  of  feeling,  call  It  pain,  disappointment,  regret,  chagrin. 
or  whnt  you  will,  is  kept  in  the  bai^ki; round.  It  i«*  a  mark  of  wenkneHt,  and  no  one 
mil  crtnfess  to  weakness,  phyniral  or  mental.  Thi<»  i^  the  chief  ground  for  the  <uc. 
ce^  of  faUifying  aflvertlHements  but  it  is  complic.it4Ml  by  the  Mlrangfly  uncritiral 
rhanwter  of  most  people,  by  the  fact  that  the  artii  Ica  cnneniHy  have  S4>me  merits, 
by  the  diversity  of  human  tastes,  and  by  the  reM.'rvation  that  one  may  after  all  be 
i&istak«a* 
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of  mind  promises  the  same  results  it  will  be  adopted.  But  the  ex- 
ploitation of  other  living  things  is  simple  and  about  the  first  thing 
to  suggest  itself. 

The  exploitation,  we  might  almost  say  deception,  of  inanimate 
nature  requires  a  higher  development  of  the  telic  faculty.  Material 
things  do  not  move  of  themselves.  Their  properties  are  hidden  and 
must  be  searched  for.  Physical  forces  are  invisible  and  intangible, 
and  when  they  cause  motion,  primitive  man  imputes  to  the  objects 
moved  life  and  intelligence.  The  egoistic  utilization  of  the  psychic 
forces  residing  in  living  things  is  common  to  animals  and  men,  but 
the  utilization  of  physical  forces  and  the  subtler  properties  of 
material  bodies  is  an  exclusively  human  power.  Animals,  as  shown 
in  Chapter  XV,  only  reach  the  stage  of  imitation.  They  do  not 
attain  to  that  of  imagination.  In  that  chapter  imagination  was  only 
connected  with  creative  or  esthetic  art.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
look  deeper  into  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  to  see  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  common  parent  of  both  creation  and  invention.  It  is 
the  basis  of  and  condition  to  both  the  great  institutions  that  we  call 
art — fine  art  and  useful  art. 

The  exercise  of  the  telic  faculty  upon  material  things  and  physi- 
cal forces,  though  not  psychologically  different  from  its  exercise 
upon  living  things,  is  no  longer  called  deception,  and  none  of  the 
terms  employed  in  describing  the  different  forms  of  deception  — 
ruse,  cunning,  sagacity,  tact,  shrewdness,  strategy,  diplomacy  —  are 
applicable  to  it.  The  identically  same  psychic  process  is  now  called 
ingenuity y  and  the  more  involved  forms  of  ingenuity  result  in  inven- 
tion. Ingenuity  is  the  faculty  while  invention  is  the  act,  and  the 
term  is  also  used  for  the  thing  invented.  Ingenuity  and  inventive- 
ness are  nearly  synonymous.  But  ingenuity  was  not  at  its  incep- 
tion a  disinterested  faculty.  Man  was  seeking  to  utilize  everything 
whether  animate  or  inanimate  that  could  serve  his  ends.  Some 
material  objects  were  nutritious  and  he  could  appropriate  them 
directly,  others  must  be  altered  or  modified  and  the  nutrient  ele- 
ments extracted  by  processes  varying  in  complication  and  calling 
forth  greater  or  less  exercise  of  the  telic  power.  At  a  certain  stage 
it  was  discovered  that  material  objects  might  be  made  serviceable 
as  aids  in  the  capture  of  animals  and  as  a  protection  from  the  ele- 
ments. Thus  weapons  of  the  chase,  traps  and  snares  of  simple 
design,  and  various  devices  were  contrived  to  render  the  quest  for 
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fo<Ml  more  easy  and  certain.  A  dead  animal  becomes  brute  matter, 
and  while  its  flesh  serves  for  food  its  skin  is  used  as  a  means  of 
protection.  Even  its  bones  and  claws  may  serve  some  useful  pur- 
]K>se.  Reeds  and  bamboos,  palm  leaves  and  sticks  from  the  jungle 
iinally  contribute  to  comfort  and  safety,  and  from  such  beginnings 
clothing  and  shelter  must  have  been  evolved.  When  the  art  of 
making  fire  was  discovered  another  great  step  was  taken,  and  thus 
little  by  little  the  human  animal  emancipated  himself  from  the 
purely  animal  condition  and  assumed  the  rdle  of  man. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  early  exercise  of  the  directive 
agent  upon  the  inanimate  world  was  the  control  thereby  gained  of 
the  environment  whereby  that  strictly  animal  characteristic  was 
outgrown  which  restricts  every  species  to  its  own  particular  habitat, 
to  which  it  has  become  adapted,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  range 
without  encountering  such  hostile  elements  as  to  destroy  it.  Ani- 
mals are  adscripti  glebce  in  a  far  more  absolute  sense  than  the  serfs 
of  feudal  ages.  No  degree  of  intensity  in  the  dynamic  agent,  no 
amount  of  skill  in  capturing  prey,  could  free  the  race  of  this  natural 
serfdom.  Only  through  the  exercise  of  the  telic  faculty  u}>on  the 
inanimate  world  through  ingenuity  and  invention  could  this  great 
step  be  taken.  The  importance  of  this  stop  may  b<*  appreciated 
when  we  remember  that  it  rendered  indefinite  migration  possible, 
and  inaugurated  the  stage  characterized  in  Chapter  X  as  the  stage 
of  social  differentiation.  It  was  in  fact  the  beginning  of  human 
soci«*ty.  The  subsequent  steps  were  there  tnu^ed  and  we  need 
only  now  supply  the  telic  factor  at  each  stige  in  order  better  to 
grasp  the  sum  total  of  the  influences  at  work  in  achieving  the 
results  described.  This  factor  was  always  present  and  it  increased 
in  force  more  rapidly  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  stages. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  material  indirection  only  as  a  phase  of 
the  genesis  of  mind.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  intuitive,  synthetic, 
and  egcH'entric.  Througliout  the  earlier  stages  of  society  it  doubt- 
less chiefly  remained  so,  and  the  end  to  l)e  attained  through  any 
int^enious  device  was  constantly  b(»fore  the  mind  of  the  inventor  to 
the  prac*tical  exdusicm  of  all  other  sentiments.  Rut  a  time  at 
l»Tigth  arrived  when  the  mental  exercise  involved  in  invention  l)e- 
iran  to  constitute  a  satisfaction  of  its  own.  It  w;tH  shown  in  Chajv 
ler  XV  that  the  discovery  of  tnith  yi«'l«ls  a  satisfaction  that  can 
.H<*arcely  be  compared  with  any  otlirr.     Ni)tliing  w:ls  there  said  of 
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invention,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  differs  psychologically  from  the 
discovery  of  truth  considered  as  the  simple  working  over  of  the 
materials  already  in  the  mind  and  the  extraction  therefrom  of  new 
truths  and  higher  generalizations.  The  inventor  is  dealing  with 
material  objects  and  with  physical  forces  manifesting  themselves 
through  such  objects.  Invention  takes  advantage  of  the  principle 
mentioned  in  Chapter  V,  that  while  matter  can  be  neither  created 
nor  destroyed  nor  the  sum  total  of  its  activities  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, its  mode  of  motion  may  be  varied  in  any  desired  way.  In- 
vention consists  then  essentially  in  varying  the  mode  of  motion  of 
matter.  But  as  this  may  be  done  at  will,  the  particular  way  in 
which  the  inventor  wills  to  vary  it  is  that  which  will  result  in  some 
advantage,  primarily  to  the  inventor,  but  ultimately  to  mankind  in 
general.  The  inventive  power  consists  therefore  in  the  ability  to 
see  what  variations  in  the  mode  of  motion  of  the  material  objects 
under  examination  will  result  in  advantage  to  man.  This  advan- 
tage to  man  constitutes  utility,  and  therefore  what  the  inventor  is 
seeking  is  utility.  Utility  is  a  relation,  and  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions is  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  telic  faculty.  But 
utilities  are  highly  complex  relations.  Invention  may  then  be  de- 
fined as  the  perception  of  utilities.  The  complete  oneness  of  the 
whole  telic  faculty  from  simple  intuition  to  human  invention  is 
thus  clearly  brought  out. 

I  have  now  cursorily  passed  in  review  all  the  strictly  advanta- 
geous faculties  in  the  scientific  use  of  that  term,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  not  one  of  them  has  ever  received  attention  in  any 
of  the  myriad  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Some  of  the 
names  have  been  used,  but  in  entirely  different  senses.  I  do  not  say 
that  passages  do  not  occur  here  and  there  in  the  literature  of  psy- 
chology that  hint  at  the  idea  of  a  true  natural  genesis  of  mind.  I 
have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  such,  but  none  of  them  are 
sufficiently  definite  to  make  sure  that  this  is  the  real  idea.  There 
are  probably  others  that  I  have  not  met  with.  It  seems  certain  that 
no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  rational 
faculty  as  something  that  was  called  into  existence  and  developed 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  organic  evolution. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  NON-ADVANTAGEOUS  FACULTIES 

What  has  been  called  "  the  mind  "  by  those  who  have  written  on 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  non-advantageous  faculties  of  the 
human  intellect.  Not  being  advantageous  to  their  possessors  they 
could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  advantage.  Wallace, 
who  independently  discovered  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  ad- 
mits this,  abandons  the  attempt,  and  has  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of 
spiritualism.  By  advantageous  is  of  course  meant  that  which  fits  a 
being  to  survive.  It  must  in  some  way  contribute  to  better  nutri- 
tion, to  physical  protection,  or  to  more  certain  propagation.  All  the 
faculties  considered  in  the  last  chapter  directly  and  conspicuously 
serve  the  first  two  of  these  ends,  and  it  was  seen  in  Chapter  XIV 
that  brain  became  at  length  a  secondary  sexual  character  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  phylogenetic  development  of  the  higher  animal 
types  and  of  man. 

Oricsix  of  Genius 

The  non-advantageous  faculties  may  all  be  included  under  the 
comprehensive  term  genius,  taken  in  somewhat  the  same  sense  in 
which  Gal  ton  us<*s  it  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  genius 
is  that  it  does  not  have  preservation  or  reproduction  for  its  end,  but 
is,  as  we  may  say,  an  end  in  itself.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
devoid  of  motive,  for  if  it  were  it  would  be  incapable  of  producing 
action.  It  only  means  that  its  motive  is  not  an  ontogenetic  or  a 
phylogenetic  force,  but  is  a  s<KUogenetic  force.  It  may  be  a  moral 
force,  and  it  is  to  some  extent  an  esthetic  force,  but  it  is  chieHy  an 
intellectual  force.  When  we  reach  the  stage  of  genius  the  brain  has 
UHH)me  an  emotional  center,  and  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  XV,  the 
api>etites,  wants,  and  feelings  of  the  intelle<t  constitute  motives  of 
great  strength.  This  alone  ac(;oimts  for  the  non-advantageous  facul- 
ties in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and  there  is  no  need  of  des- 
canting on  the  **  mystery  of  min<l.''  It  is  no  more  mysterious  than 
other  things.     Everything  in  nature  becomes  unexplaiuable  if  we 
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trace  it  far  enough  back.  This  was  the  method  of  the  old  phi- 
losophy, but  it  becomes  a  sort  of  "  fool's  puzzle,"  and  is  entirely  aban- 
doned by  positive  science,  the  progress  of  which  has  not  been  in  the 
least  impeded  by  abandoning  it.^ 

But  there  is  still  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  non-advan- 
tageous faculties.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  derivative,  and  as 
having  naturally  grown  out  of  the  advantageous  faculties.  This 
took  place  along  three  somewhat  different  lines.  The  first  of  these 
lines  was  that  of  invention,  the  second  that  of  esthetic  creation,  and 
the  third  that  of  general  intellectual  exercise  or  philosophy.  These 
may  be  treated  in  this  order. 

Inventive  Genius, — Invention  in  its  later  stages  becomes  subjec- 
tive and  takes  the  form  of  genius.  As  remarked  in  the  last  chapter, 
the  perception  of  utilities,  at  first  simply  as  such,  i.e.,  as  means  of 
attaining  personal  ends,  often  succeeding  admirably  in  accomplish- 
ing this,  soon  began  to  constitute  an  independent  stimulus,  and  the 
search  for  utilities  became  a  pleasurable  occupation.  This  double 
motive  led  to  renewed  application  and  heightened  zeaJ,  and  there 
arose  on  the  part  of  the  inventor  a  tendency  to  lose  sight,  temporarily 
at  least,  of  the  practical  end  and  to  yield  wholly  to  the  spur  of  an- 
ticipated success  residing  in  his  own  mind.  When  invention  reaches 
this  stage  it  becomes  genius,  and  henceforth  it  exists  for  its  own 
sake.  It  becDmes  a  passion  and  is  pursued  often  at  a  sacrifice  of 
other  pleasures  and  satisfactions  and  even  of  positive  wants.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  greatest  inventors  have  been  in 
indigent  circumstances  and  almost  forgetful  of  their  personal  neces- 
'  ities.  It  is  the  same  motive  that  actuates  the  unsuccessful  inventor 
and  the  deluded  persons  who  vainly  strive  for  years,  or  it  may  be 
for  a  lifetime,  to  apply  a  false  principle,  such  as  "  perpetual  motion." 

In  modern  times  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  almost  profes- 
sional inventors  employed  for  the  most  part  by  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  who  are  thus  able  to  subsist  by  this  alone.  The 
fact  that  such  persons  can  always  be  found  and  that  they  have 
sufficient  inventive  ability  to  enable  such  establishments  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  vie  with  one  another  in  the  constant  pro- 
duction of  improved  appliances  of  all  kinds,  seems  to  prove  that  the 

1 1  dealt  at  considerable  length  on  this  aspect  in  an  address  entitled :  *'  Status  of 
the  Mind  Problem,**  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anthropological  St)ciety  <>' 
Washington  on  April  8,  1893,  and  published  as  Special  Paper  No.  1,  of  the  Society 
Washington,  1894,  pp.  18,  8°. 
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iuveutive  power  of  man  is  widely  diffused  and  capable  of  being 
**  developed,"  i.e.,  stimulated  into  activity  by  suitable  opportunity. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  in  all  the  best  equipped  universities 
and  jjolytechnic  institutes  there  seems  to  be  no  recognition  of  inven- 
tion as  a  discipline  apart  from  the  regular  professions  of  engineer- 
iti}:,  burveying,  and  manufacture.  The  manual  training  schools  do, 
no  doubt,  encourage  originality  in  the  methods  of  work,  but  usually 
set  patterns  are  closely  followed  and  there  is  little  play  afforded  for 
the  inventive  powers.  There  is  no  text-book,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
on  invention  in  general,  its  fundamental  principles  and  methods. 
It  would  seem  that  if  invention  could  be  recognized  as  a  science  or 
as  a  profession  and  thoroughly  taught  as  such,  the  perception  of 
utilities  would  be  much  more  general  among  the  educated  public, 
and  the  awkward  mechanical  conditions  under  which  society  labors 
would  be  greatly  improved.  When  we  remember  how  vast  have 
been  the  results  that  have  l)een  achieved  through  invention  pursued 
in  a  purely  spontaneous  and  unsystematized  way,  we  naturally  won- 
der what  might  be  the  effect  of  its  reduction  to  scientific  method  and 
its  inculcation  through  systematic  courses  of  training  and  instruction. 

Wliatever  may  be  said  of  other  non-advantageous  facilities  it  is  at 
hast  clear  that  inventive  genius  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  original 
euoistic  faculty  of  invention.  It  is  granted  that  no  one  would  have 
ever  designed  an  implement  if  it  had  not  been  seen  that  such  imple- 
ment would  serve  some  other  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasure  of 
designing  it;  but  the  inventor,  having  designed  one  implement  and 
found  it  to  serve  its  purpose,  takes  a  new  interest  in  the  second,  and 
still  more  in  the  third,  until  at  last  his  interest  in  the  mere  design- 
ing eoines  to  prevail  over  his  interest  in  its  purpose.  A  sufficient 
pntniinenc'e  in  this  s*»oondary  interest  constitutes  inventive  genius. 

Cntttire  frf'nhis.  —  Althoui^h  esthetic  art  is  one  of  the  l)est  recog- 
xnii'd  fields  for  the  display  of  genius,  it  is  i)erhaps  more  difficult  to 
u<ronnt  for  creative  than  for  inventiv«*  g»'nius,  but  it  has  Wen  st^en 
that  the  esthetic  faculty  rca<']ies  far  bark  into  the  animal  world. 
Hy  this  is  meant  a  c<*rtain  i)h»asure  in  tlie  sij^ht,  sound,  or  even  the 
**feel"  of  certain  things.  Things  that  yield  sucli  pleasure  are,  to 
thoNC  who  experience  the  pleasure,  beautiful.  In  aninuils  no  hii^her 
hta'^e  is  reached  than  that  of  appreciating  l)eauty  when  it  presents 
itself  to  their  faiultios,  but  man  at  a  very  early  stage  acquired  the 
faeulty  at  least  of  .suhjt-etive  creation,  as  imai^'ination  may  l)e  called, 
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and  of  enjoying  such  subjective  creations.  The  next  step  was  to 
put  together  objects  and  parts  of  objects  that  imagination  showed  to 
be  beautiful  and  thus  to  forms  ideals,  Le.,  representations  of  things 
that  did  not  exist,  but  of  which  only  the  parts  or  elements  had 
objective  reality.  Such  ideals  are  creations,  and  their  production 
constitutes  creative  genius. 

I  am  unable  to  see  why  this  is  not  a  natural  process.  It  is  true 
that  the  interest  subserved  is  not  one  of  the  primary  wants  of  exist- 
ence. It  is,  however,  a  want,  and  a  somewhat  imperative  one  even 
with  primitive  man.  The  religious  sentiment,  so  universal  in  early 
man,  was  favorable  to  the  development  of  creative  art.  "Ecclesi- 
astical institutions,"  in  Spencer's  broad  sense,  gave  rise  to  a  demand 
for  temples,  decorations,  and  a  variety  of  art  products,  which  might 
have  given  an  egoistic  bent  to  creative  art.  There  would  then  be  a 
certain  utility  in  creative  products  and  they  would  be  in  the  same 
position  as  early  inventive  products.  The  transition  from  the 
objective  to  the  subjective  here  is  as  easy  as  there,  and  art  is  much 
better  recognized  as  a  passion  than  invention.  It  becomes,  as  its 
whole  history  attests,  a  consuming  passion,  and  its  development 
from  this  point  on  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  only  difficulty 
is  to  account  for  its  origin,  and  this,  1  think,  has  been  done. 

Philosophic  Genius.  —  We  come  now  to  the  faculty  par  excellence 
that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  students  of  mind.  The 
inventive  faculty  has  been  practically  overlooked  and  the  creative 
faculty  has  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  faculty  or 
power  of  "  abstract  reasoning,"  as  it  is  called,  this  is  the  great,  the 
worthy,  the  noble  attribute  that  exalts  man  above  all  nature  and 
renders  him  divine.  "  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man,  in 
man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind."  ^ 

1  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  very  fond  of  this  aphorism  and  placed  it  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  all  the  volumes  of  his  lectures  on  metaphysics  and  logic  and  also  on  that  of 
Reid's  works  in  the  edition  edited  by  him.  It  is  therefore  commonly  credited  to  him. 
But  he  did  not  himself  claim  this  credit,  and  in  his  second  lecture  on  metaphysics 
(see  the  edition  of  Mausel  and  Veitch,  Edinburgh  and  Ixmdon,  1859,  p.  24)  he  repeats 
it  and  attributes  it  to  "  an  ancient  philosopher."  The  editors  here  explain  in  a  foot- 
note that  the  "ancient  philosopher"  was  Phavorinus,  and  that  the  phrase  is  quoted 
from  him  by  Joannes  Picus  Mirandula  in  his  treatise,  "In  Astrologiara,"  Book  HI, 
Basil,  p.  351.  This  treatise  is  contained  in  the  "Opera  Omnia  loannls  Pici  Miran- 
dulBB,"  BasilefB,  1557,  and  I  find  the  passage  in  Lib.  Ill,  but  on  p.  519,  not  351.  The 
Latin  text  runs:  "  Nihil  magnum  in  terra  prseter  hominem,  nihil  magnnm  in  horoine 
prffiter  mentem  &  aniraum."  I  learn  that  there  is  an  earlier  edition  —  Venice,  1498  — 
iu  which  the  passage  also  occurs. 
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I  have  not  hesitated  to  admit  that  these  faculties  are  non-advan- 
tageous, and,  as  developed  faculties,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  of  natural  selection.  In  so  far  I  am  in  accord  with  Dr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  who  carefully  set  forth  the  main  considera- 
tions as  far  back  as  1870.  Among  such  faculties  he  enumerates  "  the 
capacity  to  form  ideal  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  of  eternity  and 
infinity — the  capacity  for  intense  artistic  feelings  of  pleasure  in  form, 
color,  and  composition  —  and  for  those  abstract  notions  of  form  and 
number  which  render  geometry  and  arithmetic  possible."  And  he  adds : 

How  were  all  or  any  of  these  faculties  first  developed,  when  they  could 
have  lieeu  of  no  pomible  u.se  to  man  in  his  early  stages  of  barbarism  ?  How 
could  **  natural  selection,"  or  survival  of  the  fi ttent  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, at  all  favor  the  development  of  mental  powers  so  entirely  removed 
from  the  material  necessities  of  savage  men,  and  which  even  now,  with  our 
comparatively  high  civilization,  are,  in  their  farthest  developmentH,  in 
advance  of  the  age,  and  appear  to  have  relation  rather  to  the  future  of  the 
race  than  to  its  actual  status? ^ 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  '*  Darwinism  "  he  returns  to  this  subject 
and  discusses  the  origin  of  the  mathematical,  musical,  and  artistic 
faculties,  and  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  connection 
between  their  possession  and  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
because,  as  he  says : 

The  law  of  natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  as  its  name 
implies,  a  rigid  law,  which  acta  by  the  life  or  death  of  the  individuals  sub- 
mitted to  its  action.  From  its  very  nature  it  can  act  only  on  UM*f\i\  and 
hurtful  characteristias,  eliminating  the  Utter  and  ke^^ping  up  the  former  to 
a  fairly  general  level  of  efficiency.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
characters  developed  by  its  means  will  he  present  in  all  the  individuals  of 
a  species,  and,  though  varying,  will  not  vary  very  widely  from  a  common 
standard.^ 

This  is  a  clear  statement,  and  I  fully  agree  with  its  author  that 
not  only  the  faculties  he  enumerates  but  many  others,  some  of 
which  remain  to  be  mentioned,  are  non-advantageous  in  this  sense, 
and  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  natural  H<*lection. 
But  I  insist  that  the  original  telic  faculty  in  all  its  primary  as])ects 
as  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  answers  to  all  the  counts  in  the 
above  indictment,  and  not  only  might  have  been,  but  actually  were 

>  'M'ontribntlont  to  the  Th«H>r7  of  Natoral  8e)ert{oo."  a  trrl^s  of  Essays,  by 
AUfMl  RmiMl  Walliire.  I^oDtlon.  MarmllUn  and  Vak,  1K70.  pp.  3»l.:iV>. 

*  **  lHarwinlsm.    An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection  with  some  of 
Itt  Apfilloatlons."  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallaeet  London,  1KS9,  p.  409. 
2  K 
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brought  into  existence  through  the  operation  of  this  principle,  and 
that  their  development  proceeded  in  this  manner  up  to  the  point 
where  they  were  left  in  that  chapter.  The  faculties  we  are  here  con- 
sidering grew  out  of  these,  not  through  natural  selection,  but  by  more 
or  less  exceptional  overdevelopment  in  a  comparatively  small  number. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  natural  selection  was  the  only  prin- 
ciple on  which  anything  could  be  accounted  for.  In  Chapter  XI 
I  enumerated  three  great  dynamic  principles :  Difference  of  Poten- 
tial (cross  fertilization),  Innovation,  and  Conation.  I  account  for 
the  non-advantageous  faculties  chiefly  on  the  first  two  of  these. 
But  primarily  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous brain  development,  due  to  these  and  other  causes,  and  the 
developed  brain,  having  an  interest  in  its  own  operations,  proceeds 
to  work  out  various  results,  to  elaborate  the  materials  stored  up  in 
it,  and  to  invent,  create,  and  cogitate  everything  that  it  has  the 
capacity  for.  Weismann  truly  says  that  genius  is  not  primarily 
nor  necessarily  specialized,  but  takes  whatever  direction  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  happen  to  favor. 

Gauss  was  not  the  son  of  a  mathematician;  Handel's  father  was  a 
surgeon,  of  whose  musical  powers  nothing  is  known ;  Titian  was  the  son 
and  also  the  nephew  of  a  lawyer,  while  he  and  his  brother,  Francesco 
Vecellio,  were  the  first  painters  in  a  family  which  produced  a  succession  of 
seven  other  artists  with  diminishing  talents.  ...  At  present,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  understand  the  physiological  conditions  which  render  the 
origin  of  such  combinations  possible,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  cross- 
ing of  the  mental  dispositions  of  the  parents  plays  a  great  part  in  it  .  .  . 
The  combination  of  talents  frequently  found  in  one  individual,  and  the 
appearance  of  different  remarkable  talents  in  the  various  branches  of 
one  and  the  same  family,  indicate  that  talents  are  only  special  combinations 
of  certain  highly  developed  mental  dispositions  which  are  found  in  every 
brain.  Many  painters  have  been  admirable  musicians,  and  we  very  fre- 
quently find  both  these  talents  developed  to  a  slighter  extent  in  a  single 
individual.  In  the  Feuerbach  family  we  find  a  distinguished  jurist,  a 
remarkable  philosopher,  and  a  highly  talented  artist;  and  among  the 
Mendelssohns  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  musician.  .  .  .  From  all  these 
examples  I  wish  to  show  that,  in  my  opinion,  talents  do  not  appear  to 
depend  upon  the  improvement  of  any  special  mental  quality  by  continued 
practice,  but  they  are  the  expression,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  bye-protiact, 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  so  highly  developed  in  all  directions.* 

*  "  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological  Problems,"  by  August  Weismann. 
Authorised  translation  edited  by  Edward  B.  Poulton,  Selmar  Schonland,  and  Arthur 
E.  Shipley,  Oxford,  1889,  pp.  9&-98. 
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To  most  of  this  I  heartily  assent,  and  although  I  have  omitted 
a  number  of  his  illustrations,  there  are  others  that  he  does  not  give 
which  would  sustain  his  position  quite  as  well ;  for  example  the 
brothers  Humlx)Ult,  one  the  man  of  all  science,  the  other  a  great 
philolo^st.  I  believe  that  this  illustrates  an  imporUint  law,  which 
might  be  called  the  law  of  mutual  repulsion  in  talented  famiIi(\H, 
the  very  fact  that  one  brother  takes  one  direction  being  the  reason 
why  tlie  rest  take  other  directions,  and  the  ** black  sheep"  who 
does  nothing  may  be  due  to  the  same  principle  and  not  to  any 
lack  of  ability.  But  Weismann  brings  forward  these  facts  in  sup- 
I>ort  of  a  false  proposition  which  they  do  not  sustain,  viz.,  that  the 
exercise  of  these  faculties  has  no  influence  on  their  development. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  the  origin  and  variation  of  instincts  are  aKo 
il«'j»entl«*nt  on  the  exon'iso  of  certain  groups  of  muselfs  and  nerves  during  a 
iiiir^U'  lifetime;  and  that  the  gradual  improvement  which  is  thus  caused  by 
pn&etire.  is  accumulated  by  hereditary  traas mission.  I  believe  that  this  U 
an  entirely  erroneous  view,  and  I  hold  that  all  instinct  is  entirely  due  to  the 
o[M»rati(»n  of  natural  si« lection,  and  has  its  foundation,  not  upon  inherit<*d 
exii«Ti»*nces,  but  u|Kin  the  variations  of  the  germ.  ...  In  my  opinion  there 
U  alMMjlutely  no  trustworthy  proof  that  talents  have  l)een  improved  by  their 
exercUe  through  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  generations.^ 

Mr.  S|>enrer  in  his  "Factors  of  Organic  Evolution "  and  in  his 
several  answers  and  rejoindi»rs  to  Weismainrs  subsequent  articles 
and  a<ldresses  has  sufhciently  answered  this  iK)int,  and  we  may  be 
hpariMl  from  entering  into  the  endless  and  hojKdess  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  transmission  of  aecpiired  characters.*  It  only  netnls 
to  \ie  ]M)inti'd  out  that  his  argument  is  a  ri'durfio  ad  abnunhtrnf 
Ur»'iu.se  he  has  just  said  that  tlu»st»  faculties  cannot  Im»  due  to  natural 
5ele<  tion.  If  they  are  beyond  the  reacdi  of  natural  selection  and  are 
nut  the  result  of  exercising  the  parts  of  brain  that  cause  them,  then 
they  are  inexplicable  from  any  iM)int  of  view  that  Weismann  has 
pn*sented.  Of  course  tli(»re  remains  the  mutation  theory  of  de  Vries, 
but  Weismann  had  not  th(»n  heard  of  that.  That  theory  is  the  same 
that  I  have  called  "inno vat icm'' and  **  fortuitous  variation."     This 

»  AiU.  pp.  91,  !ft  fW. 

s  ShniiM  any  cart*  to  know  my  own  notions  on  thU  f|nestion  they  will  tiinl  them  In 
the  following  |)A|>en:  '*  N««»-I>arwhiiflm  and  NiMvfjimnrkiAro."  Anniml  Aiidrens  of 
th«  PrrnWJent  of  the  HioloKioal  Society  of  Wa«hlnL;t/m,  delhereil  Jantiary  24,  IK'.M, 
Pr%tct*ihnff9  of  the  liutUnfirtil  Society  of  Wmhint/tnn,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  11-71;  **  The 
Tran«mlMAlon  of  Culture,"  The  Forum,  Vol.  XI,  May,  iHtU.  pp.  :UJ-.'lli»;  '*  Wciimann's 
Concevlonfl.**  Popular  SrjVnce  J/on/^/y,  Vol.  XLV,  Jiitir,  IWM,  pp.  17>1H4. 
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theory  explains  short  steps,  but  it  can  scarcely  explain  Galileos, 
Newtons,  and  Shakespeares.  That  talents  are  so  rarely  perpetuated 
through  many  generations  Weismann  has  himself  explained  through 
panmixia^  but  Galton  has  made  a  heroic  effort  to  show  that  genius 
is  hereditary,  panmixia  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  fact 
is  that  all  talent,  ability,  and  superiority  of  every  kind  have  been 
"acquired"  by  somebody  by  exercising  the  appropriate  faculties, 
but  about  half  of  the  gain  is  usually  lost  by  the  first  cross,  which, 
under  the  laws  of  mutual  selection  (ampheclexis),  explained  in  Chap- 
ter XIV,  joins  the  person  of  a  special  talent  to  another  in  which  it 
is  totally  wanting,  to  prevent  one-sidedness  in  the  race.  But  the 
principle  of  atavism  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  the  special  talent  of 
some  more  or  less  remote  ancestor  is  added  to  the  same  talent  in 
a  parent,  so  that  the  effect  appears  to  be  sudden  and  uncaused.  The 
gains  are  therefore  not  wholly  lost;  perhaps  scarcely  anything 
gained  is  ever  lost.  There  is  a  certain  cumulative  effect  in  the  long 
run,  although,  for  the  reasons  stated,  it  appears  to  be  spasmodic. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  towering  genius  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  special  concentration  in  some  particular  descendant  of  the 
accumulated  qualities  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

The  defenders  of  natural  selection  have  greatly  retarded  its  uni- 
versal acceptance  by  claiming  too  much  for  it.  The  "  Neo-Darwin- 
ians"  in  particular,  by  ignoring  or  belittling  the  Lamarckian 
principle  of  exercise  and  the  Darwinian  principle  of  sexual  selec- 
tion, have  forfeited  their  claim  to  be  called  Darwinians  at  all.  The 
neglect  of  the  factor  of  fortuitous  vanation,  also  recognized  by  Dar- 
win, still  further  narrows  the  field  and  causes  natural  selection  to 
be  questioned  by  the  skeptical.  And  now  I  shall  propose  another 
limitation  to  natural  selection  which,  so  far  as  I  now  remember,  has 
thus  far  been  overlooked,  but  which,  it  seems  to  me,  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  be  accepted  by  all  unbiased  minds.  I  will  formulate  it 
in  two  propositions :  — 

1.  No  organic  or  social  structure  can  oHginate  unless  it  is  ad- 
vantageous, or  at  least  not  disadvantageous. 

2.  Having  originated,  any  structure  may  vary  in  a  non-advan- 
tageous direction,  but  not  greatly  in  a  disadvantageous  one. 

An  intellectual  quality,  talent,  or  faculty  is  a  psychic  structure 
based  upon  an  organic  structure  of  the  brain.  It  must  be  advan- 
tageo'is  at  the  start  and  common  to  all  the  members  of  a  species  to 
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insure  its  original  creation.  Such  were  all  the  advantageous  intel- 
lectual faculties  whose  biologic  origin  was  treated  in  the  last  chap- 
ter But  once  in  existence,  any  and  all  of  these  faculties  may  vary 
in  any  given  direction  and  grow  into  wholly  non-advantageous 
faculties,  provided  they  do  not  become  positively  disadvantageous 
in  the  sense  of  endangering  the  existence  of  the  race.  I  thus 
a<*cx>unt  for  the  non^dvantageous  intellectual  faculties  now  under 
discussion.  Just  how  and  why  they  thus  varied  has  already  been 
shown. 

AVe  are  not  without  analogies  among  organic  structures  and  they 
are  also  found  among  social  structures.  Of  the  former  the  more 
extravagant  secondary  sexual  characters,  such  as  the  antlers  of  an 
elk  which  so  greatly  impede  his  movement  through  the  dense  forest, 
are  among  the  best  examples.  But  we  only  need  to  look  for  them 
to  find  them  everywhere.  The  idea  that  everything  organic  must 
necesjuuily  be  useful  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  one  of  those 
extremes  to  which  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  at  first  led 
naturalists,  and  which  has  had  to  be  combated  with  a  large  amount 
of  evidence.  It  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  exploded  now,  though  still 
defended  by  some.  But  a  mere  glance  at  the  organic  world  as 
a  whole  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  precise  forms  it  presents  are 
largffly  iudiCFerent.  Almost  any  other  form  would  have  done  about 
as  well  in  most  cases,  and  the  actual  forms  are  practically  fortuitous. 
I  showed  this  for  the  genus  Eupatorium  (see  wpraj  p.  241),  a  very 
simple  case  but  specially  appropriate  and  instructive.  The  different 
forms,  which  constitute  the  several  species,  doubtless  resulted  from 
fortuitous  variation  or  **  mutation."  There  was  no  reason  why  such 
forms  should  not  exist.  The  variations,  though  non-advantageous, 
were  not  duadvantageous,  and  there  was  therefore  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  place.  Any  genus  of  plants  or  animals 
would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Among  social  structures  the  best  examples  of  this  law  are  to  be 
found  among  religions.  Religion  must  have  been  primarily  an 
advantageous  social  structure,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  come  into 
existence.  I  have  pointed  out  in  what  religion  essentially  consists 
as  such  an  advantageous  social  structure.  The  existence  of  the 
human  race  seems  at  a  certain  stage  to  have  depended  upon  the 
group  sentiment  of  safety  and  the  means  of  enforcing  it  against 
the  wayward  tendencies  of  a  rapidly  developing  egoistic  intellecty 
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destitute  of  all  knowledge  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  acts 
prompted  by  it  This  constitutes  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  religion.  But  religion  once  established,  it  soon  began  to 
vary,  until  now  there  are  more  religions  than  there  are  races  of  men. 
Many  of  these  variations  were  wholly  non-advantageous.  Some  of 
them  were  doubtless  disadvantageous.  A  considerable  amount  of 
disadvantageous  variation  may  take  place^  only  it  must  not  go  to 
the  length  of  endangering  the  race.  Probably  most  religions  are 
now  somewhat  disadvantageous.  Certainly  the  adherents  of  any 
religion  would  admit  this  of  all  the  rest,  and  even  exa^erate  their 
disad  vantageousness. 

Eetuming  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  find  the  same  to  have 
been  true.  The  relief  from  physical  want  which  the  system  of 
caste  and  the  formation  of  a  leisure  class,  both  sacerdotal  and 
political,  during  the  early  metasociai  period,  afforded,  set  free  a 
large  volume  of  intellectual  energy  hitherto  expended  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  it  took  a  variety  of  directions.  It  was  shown  in 
Chapter  V  that  the  growth  force,  or  primary  bathmism  of  nature, 
pushes  out  in  all  conceivable  directions,  as  from  the  center  of  a 
sphere.  It  may  be  added  that  the  intellectual  impulse  does  the 
same,  and  unless  it  meets  with  insuperable  obstacles  it  will  compass 
every  field  of  nature.  Its  own  innate  interest  constitutes  its  abun- 
dant motive  power.  The  exercise  of  the  intellectual  Acuities  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  during  countless  8^es  had  developed  them  to 
a  very  high  degree,  and,  according  to  Weismann's  theory  above 
quoted,  if  the  volume  is  present,  the  direction  the  impulse  will  take 
depends  on  circumstances.  Freed  now  from  egoistic  exercise,  this 
accumulated  intellectual  capital  is  liberally  invested  in  disinter^ 
ested,  or  non-advantageous  projects.  It  is  no  longer  held  by  the 
principle  of  advantage  to  any  fixed  course,  and  it  goes  off  on  strange 
lines  and  does  unheard-of  things.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  erratic 
variations  in  color  that  animals  and  birds  undergo  in  domestication. 
In  the  wild  state  the  color  is  definitely  fixed  for  each  species.  Pro- 
tective imitation,  sexual  selection,  and  a  variety  of  influences  have 
finally  combined  to  give  each  sx)ecies  its  fixed  color  within  certain 
limits  of  variation,  which  are  also  fixed.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
bird  or  animal  fully  domesticated,  so  that  all  these  influences 
are  removed,  than  it  begins  to  take  on  different  colors.  Birds 
become  pied  and  animals  striped  and  spotted.     Doubtless  these 
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▼^nations  are  ancestral  and  atavistio^  but  they  oould  not  appear  in 
the  wild  state.  Neither  can  this  be  explained  by  the  mixing  of 
breeds,  for  it  is  true  of  the  turkey^  which  has  no  other  wild  species 
or  variety  with  which  it  oould  be  crossed  under  domestication. 

There  is  another  and  very  different  comparison  that  might  be 
made.  The  conditions  of  existence  in  human  society,  even  in  what 
we  call  advanced  societies,  closely  resemble  those  which  nature  pre- 
sents in  wild  animals.  ]Men  are  restricted  to  certain  kinds  of  action 
that  are  practically  fixed,  like  the  colors  of  animal  species.  Any 
one  who  does  anything  that  does  not  oome  within  the  sco{>e  of  these 
prescribed  forms  of  action  is  not  considered  sane,  although  the  act 
may  be  entirely  harmless.  All  the  permissible  acts  are  what  are 
called  "  practical."  They  tend  in  one  form  or  another  to  preserve 
existence.  No  matter  how  wealthy  a  man  may  lie,  if  he  does  any- 
thing that  does  not  tend  to  acquiring  more  wealth,  he  is  8usi>ected 
of  l)eooming  unbalanced  in  his  mind.  This  social  tyranny  is  more 
marked  in  rural  and  backward  districts  and  is  slightly  relieved  in 
cities,  and  es[)ecially  in  educational  centers,  watering  places,  and 
health  and  pleasure  resorts,  but  it  is  nowhere  entirely  absent.  One 
cannot  do  anything  which  promises  no  gain,  is  not  connected  with 
some  fashionable  game  or  practice,  and  differs  markedly  from  what 
a  considerable  number  habitually  do,  without  being  set  down  at 
lexst  as  a  <<  crank,"  if  not  as  a  suspicious  character  or  insane 
person.* 

Now  the  real  ^lite  of  mankind,  not  the  wealthy  nor  the  influential, 
but  those  who  use  their  reason  most  and  who  possess  the  lar^^est 
stock  of  both  knowleil^e  and  ideas,  will  not  slavishly  follow  the 
herd,  but  are  erratic  and  do  just  such  things  as  lead  the  mass  of 
mankind  to  look  u]>on  them  with  suspicion.  They  rise  al)ove  both 
gain  and  fashion,  and  ])er8istently  violate  the  code  of  social  action 

1  In  Wa^hinirton  the  warm  weather  often  hoId<i  on  throneh  October  and  into 
Norember.  the  themionieter  often  reachinic  Hl^or  K5*^  Fahr.  Once  In  nuch  a  Hea*itf>n  I 
fttartffi  out  for  a  ramble  In  the  early  ilayn  of  NovemU-r,  and  with  a  view  to  cotii- 
fttrt  I  <lontie<i  the  Mr:i\«  b:it  i)i:tt  I  had  worn  all  muunirr.  Tlii're  wa^  iiotliiii^  in  t)i«« 
W(Mth«>r  to  o|»i»i-«««  atu'h  a  |»n««-t.«li!i;;,  ah  it  wa-H  a  vrry  warm  day.  Aj*  I  pa^Mnl  alnnu 
the  str«4*t«  I  Mion  noti<*eil  that  I  was  attractjiii;  attention.  M**n  and  womt-ii  UH>k«ii 
at  tue  an  murh  aa  to  say,  "  You  are  out  of  faihion  "  ;  **  Thrre  i;«m»h  a  i-raiik.**  But  th«' 
bo>*«,  who,  like  aavatri-i*.  are  much  more  btmnd  by  convention  than  xroun  people. 
nxirkMl  me  openly,  er>'int;  out :  '*  What  are  you  doinic  with  that  At  raw  hat  ?  Thi« 
ain't  summer  ;  thi«(  in  November,"  etc.  This  example  nhowti  how  mmplt'tely  lnde> 
pendent  this  aoclal  coercion  la  of  all  conftideratlons  of  otility  and  of  all  iutrin>»ic 
rea«onab1eneHfl  growing;  out  of  the  nature  of  thiugi . 
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and  rules  of  propriety.  This  typifies  the  emancipated  intellect 
everywhere,  and  although  the  leisure  class  was  a  ruling  class  and 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  still  it  found  itself 
emancipated  from  all  forms  of  restraint,  and  those  members,  always 
of  course  relatively  few  in  number,  who  took  pleasure  in  intellectual 
exercise  could  freely  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  greatest 
attraction,  and  could  follow  these  lines  fully  out  to  their  extreme 
logical  conclusions. 

Philosophy  began  as  si>eculation.  Facts  or  supposed  facts  of 
course  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Perceptions,  conceptions,  and  ideas 
were  in  the  minds  of  those  early  speculators,  but  they  were  little 
controlled,  and  imagination  was  scarcely  differentiated  from  observa- 
tion. Although  thought  took  many  directions,  often  wild  and  fan- 
tastic, the  body  of  primitive  speculation  was  confined  to  two  great 
fields,  which  may  be  called  respectively  cos^nology  and  noology. 
Neither  of  these  can  probably  be  said  to  have  had  priority  over  the 
other,  but  certainly  the  phenomena  of  mind  claimed  the  attention  of 
man  as  early  as  did  those  of  the  external  world.^ 

This  extremely  early  study  of  mind  is  a  sort  of  anthropomorphism. 
Just  as  primitive  men  understock  life  because  they  possessed  it,  and 
ascribed  all  movement  to  living  beings  like  themselves,  so  the  first 
thinkers  understood  mind  because  they  possessed  it,  and  not  only 
projected  their  own  intelligence  into  all  nature,  but  proceeded  to 
speculate  upon  mind  before  they  did  upon  matter.  This  form  of 
speculation  was  practically  sterile,  but  it  was  fascinating,  and  had 
the  subjective  advantage  of  cultivating  and  refining  the  thinking 
powers  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  could  do.  Philosophers  never 
abandoned  this  field  and  are  still  tilling  it,  almost  as  fruitlessly  as  at 
first.  It  never  yielded  any  valuable  results  until  it  was  cross  fertil- 
ized by  the  germs  of  objective  science  and  metaphysics  was  trans- 
formed into  psychology.  Nevertheless  an  enormous  amount  of 
sublimated  intellectual  energy  has  been  expended  on  mind,  and 
only  extreme  Weismannians  will  deny  that  mind  has  been  thereby 
exalted. 

The  study  of  the  Cosmos,  on  the  other  hand,  which  must  have 

1  Professor  Breasted  thinks  that  the  word  '*  heart  **  in  the  inscription  on  the  stone 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  signifies  mindf  and  the  context,  ao  far  as 
he  was  able  to  decipher  it,  seems  to  bear  out  this  interpretation.  He  refers  the  in- 
scription to  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  or  about  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ. 
See  his  article  in  the  Monist  for  April,  1902,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  321-326. 
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begun  at  about  the  same  time,  was  fertile  from  the  start,  and  all  that 
we  know  of  the  universe,  including  mind,  has  resulted  from  it  This 
ia  why  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  true  Greek  philosophers 
were  not  Socrates  and  Plato,  but  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and  espe- 
cially their  talented  contemporaries  and  followers,  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  Democritus. 
These  may  all  be  called  cosmologists,  although  their  theories  differed 
greatly,  and  some  of  them  combined  the  study  of  mind  with  that  of 
nature.  The  form  of  speculation  that  seems  to  He  between  thought 
and  things  and  bind  them  together  is  mathematics,  or  as  the  (r reeks 
chiefly  understood  it,  geometry.  This  presented  a  peculiarly  at- 
tractive field,  since  it  was  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  concrete 
objects,  and  dealt  with  relations,  or,  [>opularly  8|)eaking,  abstract 
ideas.  Geometry  was  taught  by  Thales  and  Pythagoras  and  it  was 
a  favorite  study  of  Plato.  It  harmonized  well  with  specrulations 
about  inind,  but  it  proved  fruitful  of  results,  and  at  the  hands  of 
Euclid  it  has  come  to  constitute  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  of  quan- 
tity. The  various  forms  of  calculus,  as  also  our  convenient "  Arabic  " 
notation,  were  probably  excogitated  from  the  brains  of  Hrahminic 
priebts  contemjiorary  with  or  earlier  than  the  Greek  philoso])her8 
named. 

At  that  date,  when  so  little  was  known  of  the  concrete  facts  of 
nature,  mathematic4il  study  and  abstnu^t  si>eculation  were  more 
]>rofitable  than  reasoning  alx)ut  material  facts,  because  all  theories 
of  the  universe  that  could  be  formed  from  such  imperfect  data  must 
be  extremely  vague  and  largely  false.  Yet  when  we  remember  that 
not  only  the  true  nature  of  the  solar  system,  but  also  the  atomic 
theory  of  chemistry  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  were  all  formu- 
lated by  the  Greek  cosmologists  so  that  they  can  be  readily  recog- 
nizi^l  by  mo<leru  science,  we  are  in  position  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  iwwer  of  the  thinking  faculty  to  comprehend  nature.  These 
eonclusions  were  reached  not  by  "  abstract  reasoning,"  but  by  (jen- 
emlhntion,  AVith  any  considerable  numWr  of  concrete  facts  to 
reason  from,  gene raliz:it ion  is  a  far  more  important  pnK'ess  than 
al)straction.  It  lea<ls  to  truth  in  the  proi)er  sense,  i.p.,  the  relation 
of  agreement  or  disagre<»ment  of  conceptions,  ideas,  and  groups  or 
clusters  of  these.  It  classifies  phenomena  and  coordinates  facts, 
phenomena  and  ideas,  establishing  comprehensive  laws.  This  ia 
true  philosophy,  and  so  long  as  error  can  be  avoided  every  exercise 
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of  mind  in  this  direction  increases  man's  aoqxaintanoe  with  ins 
environment  and  irith  the  wosrld  at  large. 

Error  is  of  course  primarily  due  to  insufficient  knowledge,  bat  an 
even  more  prolific  source  of  error  has  in  ^t  been  supplied  by  false 
cosmogonies.  In  one  sense  these  false  cosmogoni^  may  be  regarded 
as  the  excogitations  of  the  human  nund,  but  they  have  not  usually 
been  the  work  of  philosophers  striving  to  explain  the  universe. 
They  have  been  invented  by  the  priesthood  in  support  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical power  as  a  means  of  more  easily  and  effectively  enforcing  the 
group  sentiment  of  race  safety  and  checking  wayward  tendencies. 
In  short  the  false  cosmogonies  that  have  most  impeded  the  progress 
of  truth  have  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  various  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  world.  Thus  they  effectually  prevented  the  general 
acceptance  of  all  except  the  mathematical  truth  arrived  at  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  when  after  nearly  two  thousand  years  these 
truths  were  rediscovered  and  scientifically  demonstrated,  these  false 
cosmogonies  reacted  powerfully  against  their  propagation  and  general 
acceptance. 

But  observation  as  well  as  speculation  has  always  gone  on.  Many 
minds  are  not  specially  constituted  for  abstraction  and  generalization, 
but  take  pleasure  in  observation,  and  when  freed  from  want  and  ex- 
empted from  the  struggle  for  existence  such  minds  amuse  themselves 
by  exploring  their  surroundings,  noting  and  j)erhaps  recording  rare 
and  peculiar  facts  and  phenomena,  accumulating  "curiosities"  in 
private  museums,  and  in  many  ways,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
increasing  human  knowledge.  Many  of  the  Greeks  belonged  to 
this  class,  especially  during  the  later  centuries,  and  Aristotle 
possessed  the  observational  attribute  in  a  high  degree,  while 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  might  almost  be  called  naturalists. 
The  Alexandrian  school  supplied  other  observers,  notably  the  Ptolo- 
mies,  and  among  the  Romans  the  Plinies  were  not  alone.  The 
spirit  of  both  speculation  and  observation  smoldered  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  broke  out  anew  at  their  close  in  a  form  that 
could  not  again  be  smothered. 

All  knbw  the  history  of  science,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  scientific  discovery,  as  it  has  gone  on  during 
the  last  five  centuries,  and  especially  the  last  two  centuries,  is  noth- 
ing else  than  a  revival  of  the  philosophic  genius  of  antiquity,  this 
time  applied  to  an  enormously  increased  volume  of  facts.     The 
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spirit  of  obserration  and  accumulation  was  never  suppresseil,  and 
the  world  waa  in  possession  of  a  large  supply  of  data  for  thinking 
even  in  the  time  of  Copernicus,  which  continued  to  increase  and  has 
never  ceased  to  accumulate.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  science, 
which  seems  to  have  burst  upon  the  world  in  the  eighteenth  C6ntur}% 
had  been  incubating  during  the  previous  five  hundred  years,  and  could 
not  have  come  forward  in  the  manner  it  did  but  for  that  prolonged 
pre]>aration.  No  matter  what  branch  we  study  we  are  always 
carri(*d  back  at  least  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  if  we  look 
critically  into  it  we  find  that  the  chief  reason  why  we  cannot  go 
iKick  still  farther  is  that  it  was  in  that  century  that  printing 
was  invented,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  record  prior  to  that 
event  is  lost  from  the  inability  to  preserve  manuscripts.  Still  a 
few  names,  such  as  those  of  (lalen,  Avicenna,  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
Roger  Ikicon,  stand  out  and  afford  a  hint  as  to  the  intellectual 
activity  of  those  earlier  ages.  As  soon  as  the  invention  of  printing 
made  possible  the  permanent  record  of  this  activity  the  historical 
perspective  shows  a  great  galaxy  of  names  of  men  whose  labors 
laid  the  foundations  for  every  branch  of  science.  Even  in  so 
relatively  obscure  a  branch  as  paleontology  we  find  during  the 
sixteenth  century  works  bearing  uj)on  the  subject  by  Alexander 
ab  Alexandre,  Agricola,  Matthiolus,  Gesner,  Libavius,  Kentmann, 
Kalthasar  Klein,  Imi>eratus,  and  many  others,  and  there  were 
perhaps  a  hundred  museums  at  that  date  containing  fossils  and 
uther  *'  curiosities."  Geologists,  zoologists,  botanists,  all  find  that 
their  sciences  were  extensively  cultivated  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  pre-Linniean  literature  of  natunU  history  cannot 
be  ignored.  In  chemistry,  all  liberal-minded  persons  acknowledge 
their  debt  to  the  alchemists  who  are  found  scattered  all  through 
the  same  periotl  down  to  Roger  IJacon.  Mathematics  was  always 
cultivated  and  astronomy  w;is  revived  with  Copernicus,  Tycho 
Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton.  ^ledicine,  anatomy,  and 
physiology  were  not  wholly  neglected  between  Galen  and  Vesalius. 
.\nd  so  it  was  with  all  forms  of  knowledge,  the  materials  for  its 
scientific  elal)oration  were  accnimulating  during  all  these  ages,  and 
the  solid  character  whi<*h  the  later  study  of  nature  took  on  was 
mainly  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  facts. 

The  philosophic  spirit  also  continued   to  exist,  and   with  thpse 
enlarged  resources  it  came  forward  in  great  force  at  about  the  same 
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time  as  the  scientific  awakening.  Mathematicians  like  Kewton, 
Descartes,  and  Leibnitz,  did  not  hesitate  to  philosophize.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Sir  Thomas  More  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Giordano  Bruno  and  Francis  Bacon  in  the  six- 
teenth, Spinoza,  Locke,  and  Voltaire  in  the  seventeenth.  The  early 
sociologists  should  also  be  mentioned,  beginning  with  Ibn  Khaldtin 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Hobbes  should  be  reckoned  among  these, 
and  must  be  classed  with  Vico  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  was 
the  eighteenth  century  that  produced  the  largest  crop  of  this 
class  of  philosophers,  and  most  of  these  were  enumerated  in 
Chapter  IV  (supra,  p.  56),  Our  present  purpose  is  simply  to  show 
that  the  great  scientific  era  was  not  suddenly  inaugurated,  but  that 
it  had  a  long  and  ample  preparation  in  antecedent  ages,  without 
which  it  could  not  have  begun. 

I  have  not  made  a  fourth  division  of  the  non-advantageous  facul- 
ties, and  called  this  application  of  thought  to  things  scientific  geniusy 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  generically  distinct  from  philo- 
sophic genius,  especially  from  that  branch  of  it  which  took  the 
direction  of  cosmology.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  increased 
data  involving  a  more  exact  and  systematic  method.  I  have 
already  several  times  insisted  that  science  proper  consists  in 
reasoning  about  facts  and  not  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  but 
the  ability  to  reason  soundly  depends  upon  the  possession  of  the 
facts  about  which  to  reason.  Neither  the  facts  without  the 
reasoning  nor  the  reasoning  without  the  facts  can  lead  to  scien- 
tific truth.  Science  is  mainly  interpretation,  and  interpretation  is 
a  special  kind  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  called  a  posteriori,  Huxley 
happily  characterized  it  as  "  the  method  of  Zadig."  *    He  also  calls  it 

i"The  Method  of  Zadig:  Retrospective  Prophesy  as  a  Function  of  Science,"  by 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  VII,  No.  40,  June,  1880,  pp.  929-WO. 

Professor  Huxley  placed  at  the  head  of  his  article  the  remark  made  by  Cuvier  in 
his  **  Ossemens  Fossiles  "  (4th  ed..  Vol.  I,  p.  185)  relative  to  the  significance  of  the 
tracks  of  cloven-footed  animals:  "  C'est  une  marque  plus  sdre  que  tontes  cellesde 
Zadig."  This  was  undoubtedly  the  first  time  that  an  application  of  the  familUr 
stories  of  Zadig  had  been  made  to  the  scientific  method,  and  that  Cuvier  had  grasped 
their  full  force  is  clear  when  one  reads  what  precedes,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

"Quelqu'un  qui  voit  seulement  la  piste  d'un  pied  fourchu,  pent  en  conclnre  que 
Tanimal  qui  a  laiss^  cette  empreinte  ruminait  ;  et  cette  conclusion  est  tout  aussi 
certaine  qu'aucune  autre  en  physique  on  en  morale.  Cette  seule  piste  donne  done 
h.  eelui  qui  Tobserve,  et  la  forme  des  dents,  et  la  forme  des  m&choires,  et  la  forme 
des  vert^bres,  et  la  forme  de  tons  les  os  des  jambes,  des  cuisses,  des  ^paules  et  dn 
bassin  de  I'animal  qui  vientde  passer:  c'est  une  marque  plus  sOre  que  toutea  celles 
de  Zadig"  (pp.  184-186). 
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"  retroepective  prophesy/'  but  it  is  not  prophecy  at  all,  it  is  simply 
inference  from  induction,  which  always  involves  deduction.  It  is 
the  method  of  all  observational  science,  specially  characteristic  of 
geology,  but  true  also  of  all  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  In 
physics  and  chemistry  the  difference  consists  chiefly  in  the  artificial 
production  of  many  of  the  facts  through  experimentatiou,  but  after 
the  phenomena  are  produced  the  method  is  the  same. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  passed  in  review  the  non-advantageous 
faculties  of  man.  The  term  non-advantageous  has  been  sufficiently 
defined  so  that  no  one  need  stumble  over  the  obvious  fact  that 
these  faculties  are  the  most  advantageous  of  all  to  mankind  at  large. 
The  distinction  may  be  characterized  as  that  between  individuai  and 
social  advantage.  Individual  advantage  is  biological,  and  the  non-ad- 
vantageous faculties  can  only  be  said  to  have  a  biologic  origin  in  that 
they  are  genetically  derived  from  the  advantageous  faculties  under 

A  year  earlier  than  Professor  Huxley's  article  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  in  an  article 
entitled:  *' Clues  and  Traces  in  Natural  Hintory,"  contributed  to  the  Gentieman's 
Mttgaxine  for  March,  1«79  (Vol.  CCXLI V,  pp.  2»3-30iO.  notes  Cuvier's  expression  and 
translates  it  into  English  (**  is  a  surer  mark  than  all  those  of  Zadlg  "). 

Professor  Huxley's  resource's  for  information  relative  to  Zadig  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  what  be  gleaned  from  the  romance  of  Voltaire  so  entitled  ("  Zadlg  ou  la 
Dtnitin^.*'  Histoire  OrienUle.  (Envres  Completes  de  VolUire,  Paris,  1784.  Vol. 
XLIV*,  Romans,  V'ol.  I,  pp.  I-IOO),  and  he  gives  the  same  story  as  Voltaire,  vix.,  "  Le 
rhien  et  le  cheval  "  (Cliapter  III).  But  tliere  is  another  story,  tIz.,  the  storj'  of  the 
lost  eamel,  not  menti«»ned  by  Voltaire  or  Huxley,  which  is  much  more  familiar  to 
mo«t  perwins,  and  emlxidies  the  same  lesson.  Voltaire's  authority  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  is,  as  Huxley  intimates,  valueless,  but  he  profestMes  to  date  it  from  tlie 
year  ICfi  of  tlie  Hcgira.  Tliat  all  these  stoHen  go  much  farther  back  is  certain.  A 
thorough  investigation  shows  that  the  story  of  the  camel  occurs  in  the  Synhedrin 
(fol.  10ftu-10ft/>),  aiul  is  thus  a  part  of  the  Talmud.  I  personally  rt*member  that  this 
Story  occurred  in  one  of  the  S(*hool  '*  readers  "  used  in  America  during  my  youth ;  It 
was  therefore  familiar  to  me. 

For  the  above  information  and  the  loan  of  an  eztenslTe  literature  of  the  subject, 
to  which  Justice  cannot  be  done  in  a  footnote,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
BMs  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Librarian  of  the  Hmithsonhin  Institution,  a  well-known 
Hebrew  schoUr  and  acknnwle<lged  authority  on  Semitic  and  other  Orlenul  literature. 
ADMing  the  works  C4»nsuUed  should,  however,  be  mentioned  the  rare  volume  entitled: 
**  A  C}roop  of  Rasteni  Romances  and  Stories  fn>m  the  Persian,  Tamil,  and  Crdn.*' 
with  IntrvMluctlon.  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  Vf,  A.  Cloust«»n,  privately  printiMl.  1K79 
(see  pp.  liH  ff,  All) ;  and  the  new  annotated  edition  of  the  Talmud  with  Oeriiian  and 
Hebrew  in  parallel  columns,  now  being  publishtni  but  not  completeil.  the  last  f astride 
of  which  to  appear  chance<l  toconbiin  the  story  of  the  lost  camel  (iVr  Hnbylonl*iche 
Talmud.  Herausgi>get>en  nai'h  der  editlo  princeps,  Venc*<lig,  l.Vjr>-'23.  nel>tit  varisnten 
derspaeteren  von  S  I^orja  nnd  J  Berlin  redivirten  Ausgaben  und  der  Mnencliener 
Handschrift,  nach  Rabb.  VI-.  moogUchst  worigetreu  ue»>erHet«t  und  mlt  kurren 
Erklaemngen  versehen  von  Ijuarus  (ioM*«>hmidt.  Band  VH.  (Mvil-  nnd  Strafrecbt. 
Zwelte  Uefemng:  "  I>es  TrakUts  Synhedrin  "  Zweite  Haelfte,  p.  401.  Synhe<lrin 
XI,  lij.    Fol.  l(M<i-1046). 
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the  influence  of  other  principles  than  natural  selection.  These  prin- 
ciples have  been  fully  explained,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they 
are  not  confined  to  psychic  and  social  phenomena,  but  are  in  full 
operation  in  the  organic  world  and  probably  account  for  the  origin 
of  more  species  than  are  produced  by  natural  selection.  The  prin- 
ciples of  cross  fertilization,  of  atavism,  of  innovation,  of  "  mutation," 
are  everywhere  at  work  supplementing  natural  selection.  But  in 
the  social  world  we  have  the  added  influence  of  the  artificial  emanci- 
pation of  a  part  of  mankind  from  the  restraints  of  the  environment, 
analogous  to  domestication,  which  liberates  the  psychic  energy  and 
permits  a  large  surplus  to  expend  itself  in  biologically  non-advanta- 
geous ways,  some  of  which  have  proved  sociologically  advantageous, 
resulting  in  the  general  condition  described  in  Chapter  III  under  the 
name  of  achievement. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  NATURE 

Egt'irpRD  with  the  directive  agent  as  a  guide  to  the  dynamic 
agent,  that  '^  favored  race  "  of  beings  called  man  set  out  on  a  ean>er 
for  the  conquest  of  nature.  Througliout  his  prehuman  stage,  like 
the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  this  being  had  always  been  the  slave 
of  nature.  The  iron  law  of  comi)etition  had  held  him  in  its  grasp  as 
it  holds  all  organic  beings.  His  was  a  struggle  for  existence  like 
the  rest,  but  he  i)roved  himself  the  fittest  to  survive  and  he  survived. 
Hy  a  series  of  accidents,  some  of  which  have  been  recorded  in  this 
work,  cephalization  found  in  him  its  highest  expression  and  brain 
became  a  factor  in  tliis  struggle.  Facile  princej)^,  it  soon  gained  the 
lead,  and  from  that  time  (m,  this  being,  thus  rendered  human,  dis- 
tanc>*<l  all  roinpi'iiiors.  He  early  saw  the  advantage  of  association 
and  s<*oure<l  the  added  benefit  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  social. 
He  fiassed  through  all  the  stages  descril)ed  in  ChaptiTs  X  to  XV,  and 
emerged  into  the  stage  of  com]K)und  social  assimilation  with  a  mili- 
tary regime  of  exploitation,  a  sacerdotal  caste,  an  intermediate  and 
indeftendent  free  business  element,  and  a  8ul>ordinate  slave  popula- 
tion. All  except  the  last  were  under  the  influence  of  one  or  more  of 
the  dynamic  principles  enumerated  in  Chapter  XI,  and  even  the 
felaves  felt  the  effwt  of  the  cross  fertilization,  es|>ecially  in  the  form 
characterized  as  social  chemistry.  The  whole  mass  was  rising,  but 
I»arts  rose  with  special  rapidity,  the  business  element  through  the 
exercise  of  its  advant^igeous,  and  the  leisure  class  of  its  non-ad van- 
ta^eniis  mental  facilities. 

What  I  have  calh»d  a  i>anwiox,  viz.,  that  "the  artificial  is  superior 
to  the  natural,*'  Wiis  nevertheless  fn»ely  acted  ujwn  as  a  truth  in  the 
earliest  8tai^»s  of  civilization,  and  no  progressive  race  has  ever  been 
content  with  the  natural.  Everywhere  and  always  the  environment, 
althoui^h  it  embo<lies  all  the  elements  of  existence,  lias  obstructed 
human  progress,  has  withheld  the  necessary  8nppH«*s,  has  dole<l  out 
its  resources  in  a  nii^gardly  way,  and  has  starved  to  death  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  all  the  creatures  that  have  been  lK)rn.     It  lM»gan 
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thus  with  the  human  race,  but  with  its  intuitive,  egoistic  reason,  with 
its  inventive  faculty,  with  its  intellectual  prevision  and  telic  power, 
that  race  began  its  struggle  against  the  law  of  nature.  There  are 
philosophers  who  cry :  laisaez  faire !  but  every  step  that  man  has 
taken  in  advance,  every  invention  he  has  made,  all  art,  all  applied 
science,  all  achievement,  all  material  civilization,  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  his  persistent  refusal  to  let  things  alone,  and  of  his  determi- 
nation to  conquer  the  dominion  of  nature,  to  emancipate  himself 
from  his  bondage  to  nature,  and  to  become  master  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  powers.  The  laissez  faire  school  of  that  early  day  was  the 
priesthood,  who  looked  upon  every  attempt  to  control  the  powers  of 
nature  and  subject  them  to  the  will  of  man  as  an  attack  upon  the 
divine  order.  Such  anathemas  continued  to  be  hurled  at  impious 
inventors  and  blasphemous  discoverers  of  scientific  truth  far  down 
into  the  modern  era.  This  ecclesiastical  laissez  faire  policy,  often 
with  great  power  behind  it,  certainly  retarded  the  march  of  the  con- 
quering host  of  science  and  art,  but  nothing  could  repress  it,  and  it 
went  on  with  its  succession  of  triumphs  that  have  placed  the  his- 
toric races  where  we  find  them  to^ay. 

It  was  found  that  under  the  law  already  formulated  that  while 
the  quantity  of  matter  and  motion  in  the  universe  is  unchangeable, 
the  mode  of  motion  is  capable  of  indefinite  change,  the  phenomena 
of  nature  are  susceptible  of  unlimited  modification,  and  the  environ- 
ment may  be  transformed  to  any  required  extent.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  environment  in  the  direction  of  utility,  i.e.,  of  human 
advantage,  is  no  more  difficult  than  in  any  other  direction.  It  was 
therefore  simply  a  question  of  knowing  how  to  accomplish  this,  and 
knowledge  of  this  kind  is  that  which  underlies  invention.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  when  the  requisite  knowledge  is  possessed,  use- 
ful transformations  are  easy,  in  other  words,  that  nature  is  easily 
managed  by  intelligence.  The  earliest  operations  of  this  class  were 
what  are  called  empirical.  Empiricism  may  be  distinguished  from 
science  as  being  the  result  of  intuition  instead  of  investigation. 
The  utilities  are  sufficiently  simple  to  be  seen  without  special  re- 
search, and  do  not  have  to  be  discovered  in  the  scientific  sense.  It 
is  said  that  art  precedes  science,  and  all  the  simpler  arts  of  uncivil- 
ized races  have  been  created  without  what  is  understood  by  scien- 
tific investigation.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  art  could  exist 
without  any  exercise  of  intellectual  faculties.    For  it  there  must 
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exist  in  the  mind  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies. 

Empirical  art  consists  chiefly  in  making  useful  things.  It  is  what 
I  characterized  in  Chapter  V  by  the  term  poesis.  It  deals  mostly 
with  different  substances  found  in  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
artisan.  It  has  mainly  to  do  with  pro|)erties  as  distinguished  from 
forces.  These  known  properties  are  perceived  to  contain  utilities, 
and  by  the  appropriate  transformation  of  the  substances  these  utili- 
ties are  realized.  One  of  the  most  universal  of  these  substances  is 
clay,  and  the  potter's  art,  which  is  very  early  and  widespread,  is  a 
t}'pical  empirical  art.  All  arts  are  attended  with  lalx)r,  which  is 
chiefly  expended  in  multiplying  the  products  of  a  single  art,  often 
with  slavish  adherence  to  a  fixed  pattern.  But  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfaction  attends  the  making  of  an  artificial  thing,  and  Mr.  Velv 
leu's  ''instinct  of  workmanship'*  sustains  many  a  weary  hour  of 
toil.  But  the  making  of  tools  and  weapons  contributed  much  more 
to  the  conquest  of  nature  than  did  the  culinary  and  domestic  arts, 
and  this  form  of  art  was  much  more  frequently  intrusted  to  men, 
women  being  the  principal  primitive  potters.  Tools,  first  of  rough, 
then  of  polished  stone,  then  of  copper  (usually,  but  probably  errone- 
ously called  bronze  by  archaeologists),  and  at  last  of  iron  after  the 
art  of  extracting  iron  from  its  ores  had  been  acquired,  have  been  the 
marks,  and  their  quality  the  measures  of  culture  in  the  progress  of 
the  race. 

At  length  in  some  of  the  later  stages  of  compound  assimilation 
man  began  to  see  utilities  in  certain  of  the  forces  of  nature,  pri- 
marily those  of  water  and  wind  The  animal  ancestor  of  man,  like 
the  creatures  that  most  closely  approach  him  anatomically,  was 
probably  frugivorous,  but  his  large  size  rendered  an  arboreal  exist- 
ence difficult,  and  doubtless  compelled  him  to  lead  a  chiefly  terres- 
trial life.  Here  his  diet  must  take  a  wider  range,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  readily  herbivorous  animals  adopt  carnivorous  habit. 
That  man  began  his  career  as  a  practically  omnivorous  animal  is 
highly  probable,  his  taste  for  flesh  and  fish  must  necessarily  in- 
crease. Both  probably  liegan  with  the  consumption  of  invertebrates. 
The  extent  to  which  savages  now  live  on  shellfish  points  to  this, 
and  many  eat  large  larva  and  even  insects.  To  catch  fish  and  mam- 
mals required  a  higher  form  of  cunning  than  man  first  possessed, 
and  birds  were  still  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
2l 
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HUMAX  IXVENTION 

I  use  the  adjective  human  because  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  animals  invent  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  this  point,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reject  it  all 
without  exception.  The  most  of  it  consists  of  mere  stories  told  by 
persons  without  the  scientific  habit  of  mind.  The  rest  is  for  the 
most  part  due  to  the  inability  even  of  scientific  minds  to  prevent 
projecting  their  own  intelligence  into  animals  and  ascribing  to  their 
acts  mental  conceptions  to  which  they  are  entirely  incapable  of 
attaining.  All  the  accounts  I  have  seen  of  apes  "  throwing  stones  " 
and  "pelting  with  oocoanuts"  are  unsupported  by  any  such  evidence 
as  such  seductively  anthropomorphic  ideas  as  these  require  before 
they  can  be  accepted  as  actual  facts.  I  grant  that  they  may  some- 
times  loosen  stones  and  let  them  roll  down  a  steep  hill  or  drop  from 
a  crag,  and  that  they  may  detach  cocoanuts  and  cause  them  to  drop, 
mentally  realizing  that  in  both  cases  these  acts  may  kill  or  drive  off 
enemies  including  men.  But  that  they  attempt  to  direct  these  ob- 
jects as  missiles  intended  to  hit  their  enemies  is  thus  far  lacking 
in  adequate  proof,  and  must  be  scientifically  observed  and  carefully 
recorded  with  all  the  attendant  circumstances  before  it  can  be 
accepted.  With  regard  to  their  supposed  use  of  the  club  as  a 
weapon  of  attack  and  defense,  I  have  seen  nothing  during  the  past 
ten  years  to  change  the  result  arrived  at  in  the  "  Psychic  Factors  of 
Civilization "  (pp.  254,  255),  and  I  consider  all  such  statements  as 
equally  unproved. 

That  the  keen  imitative  powers  and  sharp  intuitive  cunning  of 
apes  and  other  animals  comes  very  near  to  intelligence  may  be  freely 
admitted,  and  I  for  one  would  certainly  withhold  nothing  from  them 
that  they  actually  possess,  but  science  admonishes  us  to  adhere  under 
all  circumstances  to  the  established  truth.  It  is  only  a  step  from 
this  grade  of  cunning  to  that  which  could  arrange  a  pitfall  for  an 
unwary  animal  or  a  rude  snare  for  a  fish.  The  earliest  man,  driven 
by  the  necessities  of  existence,  took  this  step,  and  it  was  devices  such 
as  these  that  constituted  the  first  inventions.  Nothing  could  be 
more  interesting  than  a  list  of  the  truly  primitive  inventions.  This 
of  course  can  never  be  drawn  up,  because  there  are  no  absolutely 
primitive  races,  and  archaeology  begins  much  too  high  in  the  series. 
But  there  have  been  some  tolerably  satisfactory  approaches  toward 
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the  preparation  of  such  a  list.  The  art  of  making  fire  is  usually 
re^^vded  as  among  the  earliest,  but  when  we  remember  that  the 
human  race  almost  certainly  first  emerged  from  the  animal  state  at 
some  point  within  the  tropics  we  may  well  believe  that  there  were 
other  things  more  important  than  fire.    Topinard  says :  — 

The  mmking  of  toolii  or  of  means  of  defense  against  wild  aniniala  was 
without  doubt  the  firet  step  taken  by  man  in  the  domain  of  intellect.  I 
take  it  that  the  diaoovery  of  the  means  of  obtaining  fiie  was  not  made  until 
some  time  later :  among  the  lowest  sayages  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
we  find  legends  relating  to  this  disooTery,  but  none  conoeming  the  origin  of 
the  simplest  weai>ons.^ 

As  to  what  these  primitive  tools  and  weapons  were  Spencer 
says:  — 

As  aids  to  teeth  and  hands,  the  primitive  man  had  nothing  lieyond  such 
naiaral  products  as  lay  around  him  —  bowlders,  shells  collected  on  the  beach, 
bones,  horns,  and  teeth  from  the  animals  he  had  killed  or  found  dead, 
bfmoches  torn  from  trees  by  storms.  Roughly  speaking,  sticks  and  stones 
wetv  his  tools,  and  the  sticks  were  necessarily  unshapen ;  for  he  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  cut  their  ends  or  smooth  their  surfaces.  As  alleged  by  Gen- 
eral Pitt-Riven,  and  shown  by  his  collection,  the  stick  was  the  parent  of  a 
group  of  implements  —  diggers,  dubs,  spean,  boomerangs,  throwing-sticka, 
shields,  paddles;  and  only  in  courses  of  ages  did  the  unimaginative  savage 
pnjdnoe  these  derived  forms.* 

And  he  prwoods  to  show  the  necessary  stojjs  in  the  further  devel- 
opment of  these  arts,  as  it  would  be  appropriate  to  do  here  ha<l  it 
not  Iteen  sc»  often  done  by  others.  Almost  the  same  was  said  much 
earlier  by  Letoumeau,''  but  he  dwells  more  esjH^cially  on  the  early 
invention  of  the  bow  and  the  sling.  At  a  later  date  this  author 
makes  the  following  ju.st  but  significant  remark :  — 

There  is  one  especially  striking  fact  in  primitive  industry,  viz.,  the  essen- 
tial similarity  of  the  first  instruments,  tools,  or  arms,  invented  by  all  rac'es 
throughout  the  whole  world.  In  every  \Atice  similarity  of  materials,  want•^ 
and  organs  has  prcxluced  almost  identical  results.* 

Professor  Emil  Du  Bois-Keymond  was  dealing  with  a  much  more 
extended  period  and  one  coming  farther  down  in  tlie  history  of  nian- 

1  "Sri(»no<*  and  F.ilth,  or  Man  as  ao  Animal  and  Man  as  a  Member  of  Society/' 
by  Paul  Topiiianl :  tmn*«lat(Nl  by  Thomas  J.  McOirraark,  Clitcnco.  IHE^J.  p.  145. 
« •*  Principle  of  .H<iriology,**  Vul.  Ill,  New  York,  1S!I7,  p.  328  ((  723). 

•  "  La  Sociolofde,"  etc..  p.  WL 

*  lUvtu  Intematwnalc  de  Socioloffi(,  IX*  AnD<fe,  oct4»bre,  1001,  p.  722. 
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kind,  when,  in  his  address  before  the  Scientific  Lectures  Association 
of  Cologne  in  1878,  speaking  of  the  "  first  tools,"  he  said :  — 

These  were  invented,  not  by  one  man,  nor  at  one  spot  upon  the  earth,  bat 
by  many,  and  at  points  very  distant  from  one  another.  Thus  originated 
levers,  rollers,  wedges,  and  axes ;  clubs  and  spears ;  slings,  $arbacandsy  las- 
sos; bows  and  arrows;  oars,  sails,  and  rudders;  fishing  nets,  line.s  and 
hooks ;  finally,  the  use  of  fire,  by  which,  as  by  speech,  man  is  best  distin- 
guished from  animals,  and  which  even  anatomically  stamps  him  with  the 
character  of  a  soot-stained  lung.  Man,  therefore,  at  an  early  period  was 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  him  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  "  the  tool-making  animal.*'  a 

Pottery,  as  already  remarked,  was  a  primitive  art,  but  could  not 
have  antedated  the  art  of  making  fire.  Professor  Ernst  Mach  thus 
describes  its  hypothetical  invention,  wrongly  ascribing  it  to  acci- 
dent :  — 

A  small  hole  in  the  ground  with  fire  kindled  in  it  constituted  the  primi- 
tive stove.  The  flesh  of  the  quarry,  wrapped  with  water  in  its  skin,  was 
boiled  by  contact  with  heated  stones.  Cooking  by  stones  was  also  performed 
in  wooden  vessels.  Hollow  gourds  were  protected  from  the  fire  by  coats  of 
clay.  Thus,  from  the  burned  clay  accidentally  originated  the  enveloping 
pot,  which  rendered  the  gourd  superfluous,  although  for  a  long  time  there- 
after the  clay  was  still  spread  over  the  gourd,  or  pressed  into  woven  wicker- 
work,  before  the  potter's  art  assumed  its  final  independence.  Even  then 
the  wicker-work  ornament  was  retained,  as  a  sort  of  attest  of  its  origin.* 

If  such  cases  are  to  be  classed  as  accidental  then  have  all  invention 
and  discovery  been  accidental.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
all  inventions  are  growths  due  to  the  successive  additions  of  small 
improvements  naturally  suggesting  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  products.  The  Patent  OflSce  makes  two  classes :  inventions 
and  improvements,  and  I  am  told  by  the  examiners  that  it  rarely 
happens  to  grant  a  patent  for  an  "invention,"  almost  everything, 
after  comparison  with  earlier  patents,  coming  properly  under  the 
head  of  an  "  improvement."  The  art  of  pottery  was  therefore  simply 
an  improvement,  or  a  series  of  improvements  upon  the  primitive  use 
of  clay  in  cooking. 

Mr.  George  lies'  has  also  ventured  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  pot- 
tery, which  agrees  well  with  that  of  Mach.    It  is  as  early  as  the 

1  Popular  ScUnce  Monthly,  Vol.  XIH,  July,  1878.  p.  258. 

«  The  Monist,  Vol.  VI,  January,  1896,  p.  164. 

*  *'  Flame,  Electricity  and  the  Camera :  Man's  Progress  from  the  First  Kindling 
of  Fire  to  the  Wireless  Telegraph  and  the  Photography  of  Color,"  New  York,  1900, 
pp.  27-28. 
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sacred  books  of  Sanchoniatho/  who  ascribes  it  to  the  eighth  genera- 
tion of  men.    Letourneau  says :  — 

The  art  of  pottery  has  almost  everywhere  been  disdainfully  abandoned 
to  women,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  essentially  primi- 
ti\-e  industry  was  invented  during  a  social  phase  in  which  the  chase  and 
war  were  the  manly  occupations,  at  a  time  also  when  the  care  of  the  kitchen 
was  left  entirely  to  the  weaker  sex.' 

Many  think  that  the  art  is  practically  the  invention  of  women, 
and  Professor  Mason  ^  and  Dr.  A.  de  Neuville*  have  shown  that 
many  of  the  most  useful  inventions  have  been  made  by  women.  It 
is  nevertheless  probably  true  and  certainly  quite  natural,  as  Have- 
lock  Ellis  maintains,'  that  the  inventions  and  arts  created  by  women 
are  of  a  severely  practical  character  and  do  not  in  their  hands  tend  to 
become  ornamental  or  esthetic. 

( J  lass  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  outgrowth  of  pottery  and  is 
very  old,  being  found  in  Egyptian  sarcophagi  A  large  bead  of  glass 
was  found  at  Thebes  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  a  mon- 
arch who  reigned  1500  years  before  Christ,  and  their  ancient  monu- 
ments represent  the  glass-blowers  of  Egypt  as  a  flourishing  guild. 
But  they  did  not  apparently  understand  the  process  of  annealing 
glass.  That  was  a  modern  discovery.  The  Phenicians  manufac- 
tured it  for  export  What  uses  it  was  put  to  is  difficult  to  say. 
Probably  it  was  chiefly  ornamental,  but  Layard  found  a  crystal  lens 
in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Egyptians  wrote 
inscriptions  on  glass.  Socrates  accused  the  sophists  of  wasting  their 
time  experimenting  with  burning  glasses,  but  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  Romans  employed  it  in  architecture,  and  windows  in  the  modern 
sense  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  at  least  down  to  the  close  of 
claj^sin  times.  At  the  time  Pompeii  was  buried  it  had  begun  to 
come  into  use,  as  certain  fragments  exhumed  seem  to  attest  Hallam 
in  his  ''  Middle  Ages,''  says  :  — 

The  two  most  essential  improvements  in  architecture  during  this  period, 
one  of  which  had  been  misxed  by  the  sagacity  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 

1  8m  Lobboek.  '*  OHidn  of  Civilization,"  New  York,  1K71,  p.  190. 

<  *"  U  SoHolofde/'  eu*.,  p.  fi6S. 

•"Woman's  Share  In  PHmitive  Cultare/*  by  Otis  Tafton  MasoB,  New  York, 
18M. 

<  "  Ijb  O^le  ds  rinventlon  cbes  les  femmes,"  R^rw  dea  Revues,  Vol.  XXXII,  Jan- 
oarj,  1900,  pp.  183-190. 

« *'  Man  and  Woman,"  3d  ed..  London,  llMfJ.  pp.  :*V*-:m, 
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chimneys  and  glass  windows.  Nothing  apparently  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  former ;  yet  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times  had  been  content  to  let  the 
smoke  escape  by  an  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  roof.^ 

The  bow  and  arrow  was  a  primitive  weapon,  being  found  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  the  lowest  savages,  and  also  among  the  relics  of 
the  lake  dwellers  of  Robenhausen.  The  arrow  was  probably  a 
modification  of  the  javelin  and  the  bow  the  result  of  a  series  of 
steps  in  contriving  means  of  hurling  it  with  greater  force  and 
accuracy. 

The  plow  grew  out  of  the  digger,  and  the  primitive  plow  had  no 
mold-board,  did  not  throw  a  furrow  to  one  side,  but  merely  scratched 
the  ground.  A  wooden  mold-board  was  introduced  much  later,  but 
the  iron  plowshare  was  not  invented  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

All  the  early  pre-Chaldean  arts  are  now  known  to  have  migrated 
northward  from  Southern  Asia,  and  the  archaeology  of  Middle  and 
Northern  Asia,  which  has  only  recently  been  studied,  is  throwing 
great  light  upon  the  direction  taken  by  the  streams  of  primitive 
migration.  If  it  can  be  completed  it  will  probably  fill  all  the  gaps 
between  Asiatic  and  American  civilizations.  In  the  primary  social 
differentiation  the  small  stream  that  penetrated  Kamchatka  and 
I)Oured  across  Bering  Strait,  thus  ultimately  peopling  America,  was 
so  nearly  cut  off  from  the  great  mass  of  mankind  that  only  very  few 
of  the  cultural  advances  were  preserved,  and  American  civilization 
had  to  begin  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  take  all  the  steps 
anew.  As  a  consequence  much  time  was  lost,  and  when  Columbus 
discovered  America  he  found  the  western  hemisphere  far  behind  the 
eastern  in  nearly  everything  that  relates  to  human  civilization. 
Nevertheless,  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  taken  in  the  Old  World  so  long  before,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  with  sufficient  time  the  New  World  would  have 
substantially  repeated  the  history  of  the  Old.  But  the  conjuncture 
of  the  much  more  advanced  eastern  with  the  relatively  backward 
western  races  has  rendered  this  impossible,  and  now  the  latter  are 
doomed  to  absorption  by  the  former. 

Most  of  the  Greek  art  in  the  time  of  Homer  was  either  Egyptian 
or  Chaldean,  both  being  introduced  by  the  Phenicians.     Such  were 

1 "  View  of  the  State  of  Earope  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Henry  Hallam,  io  two 
volumes,  Ninth  Edition,  London,  1S46,  Vol.  II,  p.  414. 
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the  arts  of  metal  working  (chiefly  bronze  and  iron),  weaving,  the 
construction  of  boats  and  war  chariots,  also  of  tripods,  which  con- 
stituted their  chairs,  and  of  such  houses  as  they  had.  Espinas' 
says  that  they  <<  were  acquainted  with  the  spindle  and  distaff,  the 
sail  boat,  the  bit,  the  bellows,  the  plow,  the  war  chariot,  the  car- 
riage, the  hinge,  the  lock,  the  auger,  the  bow,  the  turning  lathe,  the 
potter^s  wheel,  the  biilaiice."  From  the  Phenicians  they  imported 
'^ prepared  fabrics,  wines,  oil,  and  intoxicants;  papyrus  articles,  linen 
(an  exceedingly  imi>ortant  product),  ointments,  prepared  spices, 
incenHe,  embalming-mixtures,  ])erfumes,  dyes,  and  drugs  from  Egj'pt, 
and  the  various  products  of  metal  work,  ornaments  and  weapons  of 
a  sui)erior  quality.*'*  But  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  the  Greeks  were 
an  almost  exclusively  pastoral  people,  consisting  of  nomads  from 
the  east  who  had  conquered  the  original  less  aggressive  inhabitants 
and  reduced  them  to  slavery,  becoming  themselves  partially  fixed, 
and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  their  oxen  and  sheep  and  a  rude  agricul- 
ture. Nevertheless  they  did  not  know  tlie  use  of  cows'  milk  and 
had  not  learned  to  make  butter  or  cheese.  Eggs  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  **  Iliad"  or  "Odyssey,"  and  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  mari- 
time districts  used  salt,  although,  ac(*ording  to  Sauchoniatho  it  was 
discovered  in  the  eleventh  generation  of  men.  Tliey  reckoned  by  the 
decimal  system,  counting  their  fingers  like  other  barl>arian8.  Tliey 
had  no  alphal)et,  but  received  later  that  of  the  Phenicians  derived 
chiefly  from  Egypt,  so  that  until  that  time  those  great  epics  must 
have  b(*4m  simply  traditions  whose  preservation  was  intrusted  to 
pritvsts  or  otiier  8|>ecially  appointed  guardians  to  hold  in  memory 
and  transmit  to  their  successors.  An  alphabet  and  the  art  of  writ- 
ing: on  papyrus  or  something  more  manageable  than  stone,  glass, 
and  metal,  must  therefore  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  groat  steps 
in  civilization.  Down  to  the  time  when  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria 
invented  the  clepsydra,  time  was  kept  by  the  sun-<lial,  invent«»d  by 
the  Babylonians  and  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Isaiah  xxxviii,  8). 
Tlie  power  of  steam  was  known  and  the  principle  embodied  in 
Hero's  engine,  but  no  practical  use  was  made  by  tlie  ancients  of  so 
important  a  discovery.  The  extensive  public  works  of  the  Romans 
prove  that  some  of  the  most  imjiortant  principles  of  engineering, 

J  "I^^  OriKines  do  la  TcHhnc»lo;:io/'  par  Alfnnl  Eftiiinaa.  Paris,  IWiT,  p.  45  (chierty 
ou  th«>  authority  of  lliilt^h  ami  hhimncr) 

«  ••  Homeric  S<iciely,**  by  A.  G.  Keller.  New  York.  r*>A  p.  19. 
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including  those  of  the  axch  and  the  catenary,  had  been  worked  out 
and  applied. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  stream  of  human  thought,  intelligence, 
and  inventive  power  moved  westward  from  Southern  Asia  to  Chal- 
dea,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  thence  to  Greece  and  Italy,  and  that 
from  the  Mediterranean  shores  it  slowly  spread  to  Western  and 
Northern  Europe.^  In  these  regions  had  been  formed  all  the  most 
highly  assimilated  races,  and  here  were  slowly  worked  out,  on  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Chapter  X,  all  the  great  historic  nations 
through  which  had  been  maintained  that  continuity  of  the  social 
plasm  by  which  nothing  was  lost  and  every  increment  to  civilization 
represented  a  gain  and  an  advance  beyond  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished before.  The  movement  that  took  place  along  more  northern 
lines,  from  Central  Asia  to  Northern  Europe,  had  a  different  char- 
acter. Although  the  ethnic  elements  were  practically  the  same  — 
rather  more  of  the  Aryan  and  less  of  the  Semitic,  but  somewhat  of 
a  Turanian  composition — they  represented  more  of  a  peripheral  and 
penumbral  population  lying  originally  on  the  margin  of  the  primary 
nucleus  and  hence  less  thoroughly  assimilated,  socialized,  and  civil- 
ized. Even  these  had  been  preceded  ages  before  by  still  less 
cemented  peoples  whom  they  found  occupying  all  Europe,  and 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  subjugate  and  incorporate.  Compared 
therefore  with  the  Mediterranean  elements  these  northern  peoples 
during  the  ascendency  of  Rome  were  "  barbarians,"  and  with  the  ag- 
gressive attempts  of  the  Romans  to  conquer  them  and  add  them  to 
the  empire,  followed  by  the  nemesis  of  barbarian  invasion  of  Rome, 
there  resulted  the  necessity  of  assimilating  the  entire  mass,  which 
caused  an  apparent  retrograde  movement  and  seemed  to  lower  the 
status  of  civilization  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  This  was  further 
complicated  by  the  vast  religious  revolution  attendant  upon  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christianity  not  only  for  the  pagan  cults  but  also  for  all 
the  barbaric  cults.  The  consequence  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
years  of  apparent  intellectual  stagnation.  Yet  even  this  long  period 
was  not  wholly  fruitless.  Here  and  there  a  flicker  of  inventive 
genius  flashed  up,  as  when  the  Saracen,  Ebn  Junis,  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  invented  the  pendulum ;  when  the  compass,  per- 
haps invented  by  the  Chinese,  and  certainly  used  by  them  in  travel- 
ing overland,  found  its  way  to  Europe  and  was  applied  to  water 
1  Cf.  Humboldt,  "  Cosmos,"  Vol.  II,  B,  I;  Bagehot,  "  Physics  and  Politics,"  p.  52. 
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navigation ;  when  gunpowder,  likewise  of  Asiatic  origin,  but  hitherto 
only  used  for  pyrotechnic  display,  was  applied  to  projectiles  and 
became  an  engine  of  war ;  or  when  the  Saracens  invented  a  process 
of  making  paper  from  linen  rags  and  cotton.  Even  the  great  art  of 
printing,  whose  invention  broke  the  spell,  had  been  independently 
invented  in  China  and  was  actually  brought  to  Europe  by  Venetian 
navigators. 

The  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  era.  The  invention  and  practical  application  of  the  art  of 
printing  was  the  turning  point,  but  a  long  train  of  other,  often  ap- 
parently independent  inventions  apd  discoveries  quickly  followed. 
Oil  painting  came  forward,  completely  sui>er8eding  the  wax  painting 
of  the  ancients,  and  leading  the  way  to  the  Renaissance.  Engraving 
on  copper,  invented  in  1460,  gave  birth  to  a  new  art  and  helped  to 
swell  the  stream.  The  sixteenth  century  stands  out  most  promi- 
nently, because  it  required  half  a  century  for  the  art  of  printing  to 
begin  to  bear  fruit  Leonardo  da  Vinci  lived  into  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  Giordano  Bruno  just  lived  it  out,  as  did  Tycho  Brahe ;  Galileo, 
Descartes,  Francis  Bacon,  and  Harvey  did  much  of  their  work  in  it, 
but  continued  it  far  into  the  seventeenth.  The  sixteenth  century 
produced  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  at  least  in  their  rudi- 
ments, also  the  thermometer  and  the  camera  obscura.  The  vernier 
and  proportional  dividers  were  useful  accessories  to  scientific  work. 
Clocks  and  watches  came  forward  run  by  weights,  but  it  took 
another  century  to  evolve  the  spring.  Mills  for  grinding  grain  were 
invented  in  the  fifth  century  and  were  driven  by  water  power,  but 
the  flour  was  unbolted  and  the  bran  and  hulls  were  all  ground  to- 
gether. Now  a  bolting  machine  was  invented  and  thenceforth  men 
might  have  white  flour.  Heretofore  they  had  always  eaten  with 
their  fingers,  for  chop-sticks  were  unknown  in  the  West  Now 
some  unknown  genius  invented  forks.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  six- 
teenth-century inventions,  but  it  would  require  pages  merely  to 
enumerate  them  all.  Indeed  there  are  always  many  the  date  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  still  more  that  are  so  completely 
the  products  of  natural  evolution  by  minute  accretions  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  origin. 

The  steam  engine  in  the  modern  sense  was  preeminently  the  child 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  although  it  required  the  entire  century 
to  invent  it    Beginning  with  (riambattista  Portals  advance  ui>ou 
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Hero's  engine,  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  and  passing 
through  the  successive  improvements  of  Cans,  1615,  Branca,  1629, 
Worcester,  1650,  Papin,  1690,  it  culminated  in  Savery's  practically 
working  machine  not  brought  into  complete  existence  until  1689. 
But  Denys  Papin  was  the  true  inventor  of  the  piston,  involving  the 
most  fundamental  principle  in  the  steam  engine.  This  growth, 
however,  had  then  only  begun,  and  it  lasted  through  the  eighteenth, 
and,  we  may  truly  say,  through  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and  still 
continues.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine  constitutes  the  most  important  economic  and  industrial  step 
the  world  has  thus  far  taken,  and  it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  greatest  intellectuaT  step  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  With  the  latter  began  the  era  of  thought,  with  the 
former,  the  era  of  machinery. 

Among  other  inventions  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  men- 
tioned as  typical  the  air-pump  by  Hooke  and  Otto  Guericke  (more 
or  less  independently),  and  the  barometer  by  Torricelli.  Nor  should 
we  forget  as  among  the  most  peculiar,  the  wheelbarrow  by  Pascal,  a 
religious  ascetic,  but  also  a  mathematician  and  philosopher. 

As  following  upon  the  maturing  of  the  steam  engine  it  seems  nat- 
ural that  the  great  inventions  of  the  eighteenth  century  should  be 
the  loom  and  the  spinning  jenny,  as  it  is  these  three  that  practically 
constitute  the  factory,  and  although  a  great  many  other  industries, 
each  the  result  of  a  series  of  preparatory  inventions,  sprang  up  in 
response  to  the  new  demand,  still  it  was  the  factory,  and  the  exten- 
sive production  of  spun  and  woven  goods  by  machinery,  that  charac- 
terized this  age.  It  was  the  beginning  of  what  by  a  contradiction 
of  terms  is  known  as  manufacture  by  machinery,  and  which  M. 
Tarde  has  so  happily  and  also  so  correctly  renamed  fnacfiinofacture. 

When  we  come  to  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  the  inventions 
simply  innumerable.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  it  by  any  single 
one,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  name  at  least  two,  but  better  still,  three 
or  four.  If  we  mention  the  telegraph,  there  at  once  arise  in  the 
mind  the  colossal  figures  of  the  railway  and  the  steamship.  There 
also  arise  the  other  great  applications  of  electricity.  It  may  be 
called  the  age  of  electricity.  But  if  we  look  to  function  rather  than 
structure,  it  may  be  called  the  age  of  communication,  for  all  these 
structures  serve  that  end.  The  eighteenth  century  may  then  bo 
called  the  age  of  production  and  the  nineteenth  that  of  distribution 
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in  the  economic  sense.  In  analogy  to  organic  functions  the  eight- 
eenth may  be  regarded  as  an  age  of  social  alimentation  or  digestion, 
while  the  nineteenth  was  one  of  circulation.  This  circulation,  how- 
ever, includes  both  nutritive  and  neural,  tlie  telegraph  and  telephone 
constituting  an  intemuncial  system.  But  in  all  this  it  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  the  organs  of  production  develo|)ed  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  not  active  during  the  nineteenth.  The  produc- 
tivity of  man  has  steadily  increased  throughout  all  this  time.  It  is 
only  Uiat  to  this  great  alimentary  system  there  was  added  the  sys- 
tem of  circulation  both  of  tilings,  including  men,  and  of  ideas. 

The  telegraph  as  a  human  invention  stands  in  a  somewhat  similar 
relaticm  to  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  steam  engine  did  to  the 
seventeenth.  Started  by  Volta  in  1800  it  underwent  all  the  succes- 
sive improvements  by  Sdmmering,  1809,  Oersted,  1820,  Henry,  1831, 
Weber,  1833,  Steinheil,  18;{7,  Morse  and  Vail  (who  devised  the 
alphabet),  1837,  Cooke,  1842,  and  emerged  in  1845  as  a  practical 
busineNS  enterprise  earning  as  high  as  one  dollar  |)er  day ! 

Tlie  railway,  hatched  under  ground,  came  to  the  surface  in  1804, 
sul)stituted  iron  for  wooden  rails  in  180."),  and  equipped  with 
Sutphenson's  improved  locomotive  in  1829,  carried  the  first  passen- 
gera  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  in  1830.  The  first  steamboat 
dates  from  1802  and  the  screw  propeller  from  18'58. 

As  a  few  typical  nineteenth-century  inventions,  given  as  nearly 
a.s  practicable  in  the  order  of  dates,  may  be  mentioned:  illuminating 
gas,  1804;  electric  lighting  (Davy),  1810,  (Moleyn,  incandescent), 
1841;  photography  (Daguerre  and  Ni^p<ui),  1829;  matches  (John 
Walker),  1827  ;  *  India  rubber  or  caoutchouc,  1839 ;  gun-cotton,  1841 ; 

1  The  following  it«ia  appeared  In  the  Scientific  Anierican  for  March  22,  1902, 
Vol.  LX-XXVI.  No.  12.  New  York.  p.  201) ;  - 

Ikvkktob  or  trb  Lccxfrr  Match 

'*  Then*  have  heen  many  claimants  to  the  honor  of  \}e\ne  the  maker  of  the  flrat 
lacifer  matrb.  Bat  a  rei*ent  dlacovcry  of  some  old  arrount  bf^tkii  at  8torkton-on- 
Tees.  EnKlandf  affonls  dficumentary  evidence  which  proves  Wyond  question  that  one 
John  ^Valkrr,  a  Ihirbam  rhcniist,  was  the  orij^nal  inventor  muX  maker  of  the  mnU'h. 
Anvirdinj;  to  a  diary,  in  which  Walker  rareftilly  uot4M  all  his  biiHinesH  trammel  ions, 
the  first  box  of  matrlie^  was  »>ld  for  thirty-five  centA  In  April,  1M17.  It  apix^ars  that 
they  at  once  liecamo  p«)piilar.  and  people  traveled  from  the  atljacent  towns  to  por- 
<*hase  them.  Walker  eniplnvcHl  the  poor  of  St4ickti»n  t/i  «p1it  the  wimmI,  but  dipi>ed 
them  in  the  phosphorus  mixture  himself  to  luMire  their  p<>rfectit>n.  The  Inventor 
was  pressed  by  his  frien<ls  to  patent  the  pr<KV^<«  :  he  refused,  httwever,  aflirmlnj; 
that  be  had  ample  means  to  satUfy  bis  simple  wants." 
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the  Bunsen  burner,  1845 ;  the  sewing  machine,  1847.  Of  the  last 
half  of  the  century  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  All  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  ocean  cable,  of  the  telephone,  of  the  bicycle,  of  the 
automobile,  of  the  X-rays,  of  wireless  telegraphy,  etc. 

In  the  conquest  of  nature  by  man  unquestionably  the  first  place 
must  be  given  to  invention,  to  the  perception  of  utilities  and  the 
utilization  of  properties  and  forces  locked  up  except  to  the  key  of 
intelligence  in  the  apparently  dead  and  lifeless  material  objects,  or 
invisible  and  intangible  in  the  subtle  forces  of  nature.  Still,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  principle  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
employed  in  utilizing  the  psychic  properties  of  animals,  either 
through  the  ruse  in  capturing  them  for  food  or  through  those 
higher  powers  of  cunning  and  calculation  by  which  animals  are 
domesticated  and  made  to  serve  man.  M.  Tarde  has  recognized 
this  and  has  also  eloquently  portrayed  the  effects  of  invention  on 
civilization  in  the  following  characteristic  passage  from  one  of  his 
recent  works :  — 

The  first  savage  who  caused  a  spark  to  fly  from  two  stones  struck 
together  did  not  suspect  that  from  this  would  spring  the  religion  of  the 
hearth.  The  first  savage  who,  having  captured  young  lambs  or  calves  alive, 
observed  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  tamed,  the  advantage  of  fatten- 
ing them  rather  than  of  killing  them  immediately,  did  not  suspect  that  he 
was  inaugurating  a  new  era,  the  pastoral  era,  and  a  neMf  political  regime, 
the  patriarchal  family,  the  organized  clan  and  tribe  out  of  which  would 
arise  the  nobility  and  the  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  first  savage  who 
conceived  the  idea,  instead  of  simply  gathering  seeds  and  fruits,  of  sowing 
them  and  cultivating  grains  of  wheat,  and  of  planting  fruit  trees,  did  not 
divine  that,  from  this  simple  idea  there  would  be  born  the  city,  a  wjiolly  new 
form  of  government,  and  that  from  the  patriarch,  from  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  or  the  clan,  the  power  would  pass,  wholly  transformed,  to  municipal 
magistrates.  .  .  .  The  first  man  or  the  first  woman  who  had  the  idea  of 
a  loom  and  of  manufacturing  cloth  to  sell  outside,  while  before  that  every 
family  made  all  the  clothes  they  needed  by  the  hands  of  its  women  or  its 
slaves,  this  person  introduced  for  the  cities  of  the  future,  such  as  Florence 
with  its  "arts  of  wool,"  the  microbe  of  industry  and  commerce,  which, 
through  the  accumulation  and  liberation  of  capital,  has  democratized  the 
world.1 

Thus  has  invention  not  only  satisfied  a  thousand  wants  but  it  has 
created  many  thousand  more;  and  not  only  has  it  satisfied  old 
wants  and  created  new  ones  but  it  has  also  satisfied  these  latter 

1  "Les  Transformations  du  Pouvoir,"  par  Q.  Taide,  Paris,  1899,  pp.  18S-189. 
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and  thereby  contribated  in  an  incalculable  degree  to  the  fullness  of 
life  or  volume  of  existence,  which  alone  constitutes  social  progress. 

SciEXTiFiG  Discovery 

Invention  and  discovery  are  reciprocal.  Invention  leads  to  dis- 
covery and  discovery  leads  to  invention.  Without  the  arts  neces- 
sary in  the  construction  of  a  seaworthy  ship  and  the  invention  of 
the  comi)ass  the  discovery  of  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  including  the 
New  World,  would  have  been  impossible.  W^ithout  the  discovery  of 
the  i^ower  of  steam  and  the  nature  of  electricity  the  invention  of 
the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph  would  have  been  equally  im- 
p(/ssihle.  If  invention  seems  to  come  before  discovery  it  is  because 
throughout  the  long  empirical  stage  of  art  the  intuitive  reason  passed 
immediately  from  the  perception  of  utility  to  practical  application, 
and  there  was  no  preliminary  stage  of  scientific  research.  But  in 
this  way  only  the  more  simple  and  obvious  relations  could  be  per- 
ceived. The  dee|K*r  and  more  occult  laws  and  principles  which  have 
be<>n  as  much  more  fertile  of  results  as  they  were  more  difficult  to 
understand,  could  only  be  discovered  after  ages  of  thought,  study, 
and  investigation.  This  is  wliat  is  distinguished  as  science,  and  all 
the  later  and  greater  inventions  had  to  wait  for  this  prolonged 
preparation. 

Just  as  the  chief  mission  of  invention  in  its  broadest  sense  is  to 
counteract  and  so  far  as  possible  nullify  the  uneconomical  and  waste- 
ful genetic  method  of  nature  and  substitute  for  it  the  economical 
and  fruitful  telic  method  of  mind,  so  it  was  the  chief  mission  of 
science  in  its  broadest  sense  to  disi)ei  the  illusions  of  nature  and 
the  errors  of  the  primitive  reason  based  on  these  illusions,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  the  truths  that  lie  hidden  beneath  the  superficial 
appearances  and  the  laws  of  nature  that  only  reveal  themselves  to 
prolonged  observation,  experimentation,  and  reflection.  The  most 
fundamental  of  all  nature's  laws  is  the  law  of  causation,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  one  that  the  primitive  mind  least  understands.  Du 
Bois-Reymond,  in  the  address  already  referred  to  (supra^  p.  516), 
•ays :  — 

Among  men  in  a  low  grade  of  culture,  the  instinct  of  causality  is  8ati»- 
fied  with  reasons  for  thin^  that  hardly  de^^rre  the  name  of  reasons.  Noth- 
ing, we  are  told  by  Charles  Martins,  8trik«*s  one  so  forcibly  in  conversing 
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with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  as  their  lack  of  development  in  this  re- 
spect. These  people  have  no  idea  of  ^  cause  "  or  of  **law  **  as  we  understand 
those  terms.  For  them  it  is  the  natural,  and  not  the  supernatural^  that  has 
no  existence.  The  French  oflficer  of  engineers  who  sinks  through  the  gypsum 
crust  of  the  desert  an  artesian  well,  thus  procuring  for  them  the  blessing  of 
a  new  date-grove,  is,  in  their  eyes,  not  a  man  of  superior  acquirement  whose 
eye  penetrates  to  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  who  knows  how  to  discover 
what  there  is  hid,  but  a  miracle- worker,  who,  albeit  an  infidel,  is  on  better 
terms  with  Allah  than  themselves,  and  who,  like  Moses  of  old,  strikes  water 
from  the  rock. 

The  stage  of  empiricism  overlapped  far  upon  the  scientific  stage 
and  cannot  be  said  even  now  to  have  wholly  passed  away,  but  after 
social  amalgamation  had  reached  a  certain  point  and  social  cleavage 
had  become  complete  the  leisure  class,  freed  from  the  goad  of  waot, 
began  to  employ  its  surplus  energies  in  the  greater  and  greater  exer- 
cise of  its  non-advantageous  faculties.  Primum  vivere,  deiiide  phi- 
losophare.  This  explains  the  fact  to  which  Comte  called  attention 
that  the  sciences  were  cultivated  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  value 
to  man.  The  non-advantageous  faculties  had  no  reason  for  search- 
ing for  utilities,  and  they  expended  themselves  chiefly  in  the  search 
for  things  that  had  no  apparent  utility  whatever.  Much  of  this 
early  research,  if  it  can  be  dignified  by  that  name,  had  in  fact  no 
utility  beyond  that  of  exercising  and  thus  developing  the  faculties 
themselves.  Such  were  the  greater  part  of  all  the  studies  made  of 
the  mind  itself,  of  the  relations  supposed  to  subsist  between  the 
human  mind  and  the  divine  mind,  of  the  nature  of  the  supposed 
intelligences  existing  in  nature  outside  of  the  human  mind,  of  logic 
and  dialectics,  of  ideas,  of  being,  and  of  the  souL  None  of  these 
lines  of  reflection  have  yielded  anything  whatever  that  has  advanced 
or  benefited  the  world.  That  these  were  the  earliest  lines  followed 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  still  prevail  in  Oriental  philoso- 
phy, i.e.,  in  the  philosophy  of  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
social  amalgamation  first  took  place  and  civilization  began.  The 
sterility  of  this  form  of  philosophy  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
nature  of  Oriental  civilization,  which,  although  so  much  older  than 
Occidental  civilization,  has  made  scarcely  any  advance  in  science 
and  the  civilizing  effects  of  science.  The  reason  for  this  is  perhaps 
partly  racial,  but  is  doubtless  chiefly  social,  i.e.,  it  lies  in  the  intense 
conservatism  of  those  ancient  peoples,  which  has  prevented  for  ages 
any  marked  disturbance  of  the  social  equilibrium  and  the  setting  up 
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of  a  difference  of  poteutial.    But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this 
a8|>ec*t  of  the  subject 

Conite  also  pointed  out  the  thi*ee  principal  methods  of  scientific 
discoveiji  viz.,  observation,  experimentation,  and  comparison,  and 
this  is  at  once  the  order  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  sciences 
stand  in  his  hierarchy  and  that  in  which,  to  a  great  extent,  they 
have  been  studied.  It  is  at  least  true  that  the  earliest  scientific 
study  consisted  chiefly  in  observation.  The  considerable  advances 
which  it  is  known  that  the  Chaldeans,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians made  in  astronomy  were  reached  by  this  method.  It  is  true 
that  much  of  this  relates  to  the  fixed  stars  and  has  not  yielded  very 
important  results,  but  the  Babylonians  knew  full  well  the  difference 
betwet>n  fixed  stars  and  planets,  and  were  able  actually  to  calculate 
eclipses.  They  determined  the  length  of  the  year  with  considerable 
accunu^y,  and  even  understood  the  fact  at  least  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.    Thus  Dr.  Draper  says :  — 

Ptolemy,  the  Egy]>tian  aAtronomer,  posseBsed  a  Babylonian  record  of 
ecli|iHefi,  going  back  717  years  before  our  era.  Long-continued  and  cloHe 
ol»2M>rrations  were  ueceHRary,  before  some  of  theiie  aAtronomical  rpAuItJi  that 
have  raached  our  tiroes  could  have  been  ascertained.  Thus  the  Babylonians 
had  fixed  the  length  of  a  tropical  year  within  twenty-five  seconds  of  the 
truth  ;  their  estimate  of  the  sidereal  year  was  barely  two  minutes  in  excess. 
They  had  detected  the  precfjuion  of  the  equinoxes.  They  knew  the  causes 
of  ecIi|K«es,  and,  by  the  aid  of  their  cycle  called  Saros,  could  predict  them. 
Their  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  cycle,  which  is  more  than  6.'>85  days,  was 
within  ninet(»en  and  a  half  minutes  of  the  truth.  Such  facts  furnish  inoon* 
trov<*rtible  proof  of  the  })atienoe  and  skill  with  which  astronomy  had  been 
cultivate<l  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that,  with  very  inadequate  instrumental 
nit'ttim.  it  ha<l  reached  no  incoUHiderable  jft»rfection.  These  old  ob}M*r%*ers 
had  made  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  had  divided  the  zinliac  into  twelve  si^ns; 
they  had  i»arted  the  day  into  twelve  honr^,  the  niglit  into  twelve.  They  haul, 
a5  Ari«*tntie  says,  for  along  time  devoU'd  themselves  to  olwervations  of  star^ 
orrult.itions  by  the  moon.  Tlu'y  had  correct  views  of  the  stnicture  of  the 
«»«>tar  hystem,  and  knew  the  order  of  emplacement  of  the  planets.  They  con- 
structed sun-diaLi,  ctoi>sy<iraH,  a.Htrohil>es,  an<i  gnomons.^ 

That  these  ancient  astronomers  were  priests,  and  that  this  early 
study  of  nature  was  due  to  the  establishment  of  a  priesthtKHl  wholly 
exempt  from  the  strngi;le  for  existence  is  evident  from  tlie  fiut  that 

1  "  llixtnry  of  th<^  r<inriirt  between  R«*liKion  and  8<'{«*nre/'  by  Jobn  ^ViUiam 
I>ni|H>r,  tlfih  r'htion.  N**w  York.  1H7.V  pp.  i;v  14.  it.  ljipla(*e,  **  KxiK>sitioit  du 
HvMi'ine  du  Mou«lr/*  0*  edition.  Paris,  1H:0,  pp.  371  ff. 
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the  results  were  regularly  used  in  religious  ceremonies.    On  this 
point  Laplace  (loc.  cit.,  p.  374)  remarks :  — 

Astronomical  knowledge  appears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  all  theogonies 
whose  origin  is  thus  explained  in  the  simplest  manner.  Li  Chaldea  and  in 
ancient  Egypt  astronomy  was  only  cultivated  in  temples  by  priests  who 
founded  upon  it  the  superstitious  of  which  they  were  the  ministers. 

India,  which  is  perhaps  theoretically  nearer  to  the  primordial 
center  of  dispersion,  does  not  show  the  same  antiquity  in  observa- 
tional science  as  Chaldea.  In  the  latter  country  the  record  reaches 
back  nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  while  in 
the  former  it  is  only  certain  for  somewhat  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
years.  There  is,  however,  an  Indian  record  covering  over  three 
thousand  years,  but  the  authenticity  of  this  has  been  called  in 
question.  Still,  the  record  is  really  no  just  criteiion  of  antiquity, 
since  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  it  might  be  destroyed  or  lost 
That  in  both  these  countries  observations  had  been  regularly  made 
ages  before  any  permanent  mode  of  recording  them  had  been  in- 
vented, is  next  to  certain.^ 

While  speaking  of  India  we  should  not  omit  to  note  that  it  was 
here  that  originated  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  or  so-called 
"  Arabic  numerals,"  the  influence  of  which  on  human  life  and  social 
evolution  has  been  incalculable.  The  fact  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  not  possess  it  makes  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the 
world's  having  had  to  do  without  it  altogether  had  it  not  been 
evolved  from  some  fertile  Indian  brain.  Whether  it  could  have 
been  evolved  from  the  clumsy  Roman  system  may  be  an  open  ques- 
tion, although  Humboldt,  as  already  shown  in  Chapter  III,  has 
worked  out  such  a  natural  evolution  of  the  value  of  position. 
Draper  claims  (loc.  ciL,  p.  14)  that  the  Babylonians  had  all  the  digits 
except  the  zero,  but  they  may  have  acquired  their  system  from 
India. 

In  China  astronomical  records  go  back  quite  as  far  as  in  Chaldea, 
viz.,  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yao,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before  our  era.  There  was  in  the  charge  of  the  priesthood  a  tri- 
bunal of  mathematics  which  prepared  a  calendar  of  eclipses  (an- 
nounced in  advance)  and  of  other  celestial  phenomena.  They  had 
the  solstitial  gnomon  which  marked  the  midday  sun  and  the  mid- 
night stars;  they  measured  time  by  clepsydras;  they  determined 
1  Laplace,  loc.  ciL,  p.  376. 
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the  position  of  the  moon  relative  to  the  stars  in  eclipses ;  they  con- 
structed instruments  for  measuring  the  angular  distances  of  the 
stars;  they  calculated  the  length  of  the  year  at  365^  days.  They 
made  the  angle  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  that  of  the  ecliptic 
23"*  64',  which,  as  Humb61dt  says/  is  twenty-seven  minutes  greater 
than  it  was  in  1850.  Especially  valuable  are  the  ancient  Chinese 
records  relating  to  comets.    In  this  connection  Humboldt  remarks :  — 

While  the  so-called  classic  peoples  of  the  West,  the  (treeks  and  Romans, 
did  indeed  sometimes  note  the  spot  where  a  comet  was  first  seen  in  the 
heavens,  never  a  word  as  to  its  apparent  path,  the  rich  literature  of  the 
natureH>b0erving,  all-recording  Chinese  give  circumstantial  accounts  of 
the  constellations  through  which  every  comet  passed.^ 

Unfortunately  the  emperor  Chi-hoang-ti,  in  the  year  213  B.C.,  or- 
dered most  of  the  books  containing  astronomical  records  to  be 
burned,  whereby  their  mode  of  calculating  eclipses  and  many  im* 
)K>rtant  observations  have  been  lost 

The  ancient  Egyptians  must  have  cultivated  astronomy,  but  about 
the  only  records  they  have  left  are  to  be  found  in  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids,  the  exactness  of  which  presupposes  considerable 
advance  in  mathematics,  engineering,  and  mechanical  skill.  Their 
orientation  with  the  points  of  the  com])as8  shows  that  the  calcula- 
tions were  primarily  astronomical.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  took 
great  pains  to  examine,  measure,  and  descrilie  the  pyramids.  Bas- 
ing his  remarks  on  Professor  Smyth's  results.  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace  in  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the  Biological  Sc»c- 
tif)n  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
its  meeting  in  Glasgow  in  1876,  and  confining  himself  to  the  great 
Pyramid  of  Cheops,  thus  sums  up  the  evidence :  — 

The  results  arrived  at  are :  — 

1.  That  the  pyramid  is  truly  square,  the  sides  lieing  equal  and  the  angles 
rif^ht  ancles. 

2.  That  the  four  socketn  on  which  the  first  four  stones  of  the  comers 
rest«Hl  are  truly  on  the  same  level. 

S.  That  the  directions  of  the  sides  are  accurately  to  the  four  cardinal 
potntji. 

4.  That  the  vertical  height  of  the  p>Tamid  hears  the  same  pn>iM)rtion  to  iU 
cirrnmference  at  the  base  as  the  radius  of  a  circle  d<ies  U)  ito  circumference. 

Now  all  these  measures,  anj^les,  and  levels  are  accurate,  not  as  an  ordl- 
naiy  surveyor  or  builder  could  make  them,  hut  to  such  a  degree  as  requires 

1  Cifumn*.  Vol.  III.  p.  302. 
•  Op.  01  f..  Vol.  I.  i».  tjT  ;  of.  alfci  p.  23S, 
2m 
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the  very  best  modern  instraments  and  all  the  refinements  o£  geodetical 
science  to  discover  any  error  at  all.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  wonder- 
ful perfection  of  the  workmanship  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  the  pas- 
sages and  chambers  being  lined  with  huge  blocks  of  stones  fitted  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  while  every  part  of  the  building  exhibits  the  highest 
structural  science.^ 

The  date  of  the  construction  of  this  pyramid,  the  most  ancient 
human  structure  on  the  globe,  is  usually  placed  at  about  four  thou- 
sand years  before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  but  Ranke  thinks  it 
much  older.* 

All  over  Europe  are  to  be  found  the  remains  of  structures  in 
stone  erected  by  the  prehistoric  races  that  lived  there  ages  before 
the  present  peoples  invaded  Europe  from  the  east  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire,  England.  Since  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  gazing  upon  that  somber  and  impressive  monu- 
ment in  1900,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  on  whose  estate  it  stands,  has  had 
excavations  made  and  caused  the  great  leaning-stone  to  be  set  erect 
before  it  should  fall  and  perhaps  break  or  damage  other  stones. 
This  work  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Detmar  Blow  and  Dr.  Gow- 
land  in  October,  1901,  and  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  Jan.  21,  1902,  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  on  "  The  Recent  Discoveries  at  Stonehenge."  The  gene- 
ral conclusion  was  that  Stonehenge  belongs  to  the  Palaeolithic  age 
of  human  development,  that  the  structure  represents  a  temple  for 
observing  the  length  of  the  year  by  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the 
longest  day  of  the  year,  in  order  that  the  people  should  be  able 
to  fix  the  time  for  performing  agricultural  operations.  He  gave  a 
number  of  astronomical  data  in  support  of  the  view  that  Stone- 
henge was  a  solar  temple  for  observation  in  the  height  of  summer, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  avenue  which  was  associated 
with  the  Sarsen  stones  was  laid  down  about  the  year  1680  b.c.  His 
conclusions  were  corroborated  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.  Of  course 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  civilization  of  a  region  so  far  from  the 
center  of  dispersion  must  be  far  behind  such  comparatively  central 
regions  as  India,  Chaldea,  and  Egypt,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
marching  in  the  same  direction,  and  but  for  the  Indo-Germanic  inva- 

1  British  Association  Report,  Glasgow  Meeting,  187G,  London,  1877,  Part  !!♦ 
Notices  and  Abstracts,  p.  117. 

2  *'  Weltgeschichte,"  von  Leopold  von  Ranke,  Zweite  Auflage,  Leipzig,  1881, 
Vol.  I.  p.  8. 
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sion  the  old  primitive  civilization  of  Western  Europe  would  have 
eventiiallj  worked  up  toward  the  present  state,  though,  without 
those  fruitful  cross  fertilizations,  it  would  have  taken  vast  ages 
longer  to  reach  the  same  point 

The  want  of  a  written  language  and  the  general  character  of 
sacerdotal  observation  and  thought  have  kept  the  world  in  general 
ignorance  of  who  the  men  were  that  performed  these  intellectual 
achievements,  and  we  can  only  vaguely  ascribe  them  to  the  races 
that  inhabiU'd  the  areiis  on  which  their  monuments  are  found.  Hut 
when  at  hist  wt^  approach  the  new,  and  at  first  comparatively  back- 
ward civilization  of  Greece  and  the  regions  that  surround  it,  we  are 
near  enough  to  the  date  of  the  invention  of  a  symbolic  alphabet  and 
to  records  made  on  papyrus  sheets  or  parchment  to  begin  to  learn 
what  was  transpiring  in  the  world  of  thought.  I^ginning  with 
Thales,  Anazimander,  Pythagoras,  and  Anazimenes  in  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  continuing  with  Heraclitus,  £raped(x;Ies,  Anax- 
agoraa,  in  the  fifth,  and  Democritus,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  Euclid, 
in  the  fourth,  followed  by  Archimedes  and  the  Alexandrian  school  in 
the  third  and  second  centuries  before  our  era,  we  have  a  great  mass 
of  cosmological  ideas,  which  st^n  thus  in  perspective,  towers  up  into 
gigantic  proportions.  These  men  were  not  priests,  but  all  belonged 
to  the  privileged  class  who  possessed  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
oliservation  and  meditation,  and  while  the  earlier  of  them  could  only 
teach  their  doctrines  to  their  disciples,  these  latter  found  ways  at 
last  of  preserving  and  transmitting  these  thoughts,  until  they  could 
ultimately  Ihs  recorded  and  handed  down  as  imperishable  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  miud. 

If  all  that  these  men  and  their  contemporaries,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  actually  tau;;ht  the  world  could  have  been  acce))ted  and 
seized  uinm  it  would  almost  S4*em  that  we  moderns  would  have  had 
nothing  to  learn.  About  all  that  we  of  the  past  five  centuries  have 
aroomplislied  Ii:is  l)een  to  prove  and  **  establish  "  the  truths  that  they 
taught  I  shall  not  undertike  a  systematic  enumeration  of  them, 
but  may  \n*  perniitte<l  to  mentitm:  the  atomie  theory,  taught  by 
Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus;  the  heliocentric  syst*»m, 
taught  by  Pythagrtras  and  Aristan^hus  of  Samos ;  the  conservation 
of  enerjjy,  distinctly  jwrceived  by  Epicurus ;  the  natun?  of  electricity, 
dimly  foreshadowed  by  Thales;  the  fact  of  a  universal  struggle  for 
existence,  epigrammatically  stated  by   Heraclitus  and  taught  by 
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Lucretius;  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  steam,  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally by  Hero;  the  whole  science  of  geometry,  taught  by  all 
the  Greek  philosophers  and  reduced  to  theorems  by  Euclid  that 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  improve  even  in  point  of  phraseology; 
the  law  of  specific  gravity,  discovered  by  Archimedes ;  the  principle 
of  the  lever  and  fulcrum,  also  worked  out  by  Archimedes ;  the  foun- 
dations of  natural  history,  laid  by  Aristotle  and  built  upon  by  Theo- 
phrastus ;  and  finally  the  fundamental  principles  of  psychology  and 
sociology,  taught  by  Aristotle  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  sophists 
and  stoics. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  wonderful  development  of  art,  espe- 
cially of  sculpture,  but  almost  equally  in  poetry  and  drama,  although 
these  too  are  imperishable  achievements,  because  we  are  here  dealing 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect  in  compassing  the  conquest 
of  nature.  The  unreflective  mind  might  question  whether  the  scien- 
tific  principles  here  enumerated  have  really  contributed  to  this  end, 
but  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  character  of  modem 
science  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  these  and  other  great  principles 
of  nature  that  really  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  scientific  progress, 
and  that  it  is  the  general  acceptance  of  these  that  paves  the  way  for 
all  those  practical  applications  of  science  that  constitute  the  march 
of  civilization.  The  more  serious  objection,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
waived,  that  all  this  volume  of  truth  taught  and  revealed  by  the 
Greek  mind  produced  no  appreciable  effect  in  their  day  upon  man- 
kind and  did  not  tend  toward  the  better  control  of  natural  forces  in 
the  interest  of  man.  This  is  in  the  main,  though  not  wholly  true. 
Much  of  it  was  taught  as  merely  hypothesis,  some  of  it  only  esoteri- 
cally,  as,  for  example,  the  heliocentric  system  by  Pythagoras,  who  is 
said  to  have  taught  the  opposite  openly.  The  world  was  not  ripe 
for  such  truths  and  did  not  get  ripe  for  another  fifteen  hundred 
years.  But  this  detracts  nothing  from  their  real  importance,  since 
this  early  announcement  of  them  was  merely  sowing  the  seed,  and 
unless  the  seed  be  sown  there  can  obviously  be  no  crop,  no  ripening, 
and  no  harvest. 

As  in  the  case  of  invention,  so  in  that  of  scientific  discovery,  and 
in  fact  of  about  everything  but  church  history,'  scholasticism,  and 
religious  casuistry,  the  first  fourteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
offer  almost  nothing  worth  recording.  It  is  also  a  fact  generally 
overlooked,  that  during  practically  this  same  period  Asia  was  passing 
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through  a  phase  of  its  history  similar  to  that  through  which  Europe 
liad  to  pass.  Just  as  Christianity  supplanted  paganism  in  the  West, 
so  Buddhism  first  supplanted  the  older  Indian  cults,  and  then  Mo- 
hammedanism swept  over  the  whole  eastern  world  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Pacific.  It  also  invaded  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa 
and  strove  to  penetrate  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  it  might  per- 
haps have  accomplished  had  it  not  been  stopped  and  turned  back  by 
the  hammer  of  Charles  Martel  on  the  plains  of  Tours  in  the  year 
732.  But  in  Asia  there  has  been  no  renaissance,  except  the  recent 
awakening  of  Japan. 

In  Europe  the  Middle  Ages  were  to  some  extent  a  period  of  gesta- 
tion. The  barbarian  and  Mohammedan  invasions  and  the  Crusades 
had  a  [>owerful  awakening  influence  and  repeatedly  disturbed  the 
S(N!ial  equilibrium,  infusing  fresh,  but  as  yet  coarse,  unassimilated 
mental  and  pliysical  elements,  and  requiring  long  periods  for  their 
refinement  and  complete  readjustment.  Only  a  few  such  names  as 
those  of  Galen,  the  true  founder  of  human  anatomy,  in  the  second 
C4*ntury ;  Avieenna  (an  Arabian,  but  whose  works  became  known  in 
Europe),  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century  and  was  familiar  with  all 
the  sciejices  then  known ;  Averrho&s,  the  Spanish  Saracen  and  uni- 
versal scholar ;  Ebn  Junis  in  the  tenth  century,  who  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  pendulum  six  centuries  before  Huyghens;  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  century,  both  of  whom 
niaile  considerable  advances  in  various  sciences,  e8i)e<-ially  in  physi- 
oloj^  and  chemistry,  are  worth  enumerating  among  those  who  con- 
trihute<l  anything  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  advancement  of 
nian*s  dominion  over  nature. 

The  very  first  of  these  great  cosmic  truths  of  antiquity  to  be 
revived  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  was  the  heliocentric  system, 
worke<l  out  by  Copernicus,  but  foresliadowed  by  a  O  erman  cardinal, 
Nicolaus  de  ('usa,  in  1444,  or  nearly  a  century  before  the  appearance 
<)f  the  "  I)e  Revolutionibus."  Humboldt  quotes  the  passage  which 
ejttablishes  his  claim  to  priority  to  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  moves : 
**  Jam  nobis  manifestum  est  terrara  in  veritate  moveri.  Terra  non 
jKitHst  esse  fixa,  sed  movrtur  ut  alije  stt^lhe."'     Copernirus  could 

I  "  n©  d<>it«  IirnormntiA/*  Ub.  II.  Cup.  XII.  Tbl<  fniKm«'nl.  foiimi  In  the  Hi«|>{tal 
at  Cue*  by  riemen^.  in  1H4:I,  nml  another  \mver  of  ('animal  ('una  rtititlwl  "  I>f»  Vena. 
iiMii^  Saplentla*"  <l'ap.  *»,  M»t  forth  hU  th«»ry.  whW'h  wa«  that  b<»th  earth  and  »un 
n*Tf»lve  aboat  aronMantly  rhanKint^  pole  of  the  iiiih«r«e.  He  therefore  hiUmnI  the 
f-^%rnlial  tfuUi.    Cf.  HuniUiMl,  "Oisnuxi."  Vol.  II.  pp.  71,  :L'4;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  '271. 
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have  known  nothing  of  these  tracts,  which  appear  not  to  have  been 
published,  and  Cusa  does  not  seem  to  connect  his  system  with  the 
teachings  of  the  ancients.  But  Copernicus  was  well  grounded  in  the 
astronomical  literature  of  antiquity  and  made  frequent  reference  to 
it  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  which  appeared  in  1543,  or  the 
year  of  his  death. 

The  great  work  of  Vesalius,  by  which  the  modem  science  of 
anatomy  was  created,  appeared  also  in  1543.  William  Gilbert's 
investigations  into  the  true  properties  of  magnets  were  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sanctorius  (1612)  and 
Huyghens  (1656)  established  the  laws  of  the  pendulum  and  made  it 
a  scientific  and  practical  instrument.  Descartes,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  created  the  science  of  analytical  geometry. 
From  1619  to  1628  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  elaborated  the  principles  on  which  it  takes  place.  Galileo's 
great  scientific  achievements  aU  fell  within  this  period  and  his  death 
occurred  in  1642.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  and  one  that 
is  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with  him,  was  the  discovery  of  the 
true  nature  of  force,  especially  as  exemplified  in  gravitation,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  is  not  usually  ascribed  to  him.  Of  Galileo'^  results 
in  this  field  of  experimentation  Lagrange  said :  "  It  forms  to-day  the 
most  permanent  and  essential  part  of  the  glory  of  this  great  man. 
His  discoveries  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  of  the  phases  of  Venus, 
of  sun  spots,  etc.,  required  telescopes  and  application  only ;  but  it 
was  a  mark  of  extraordinary  genius  to  detect  the  laws  of  nature  in 
the  midst  of  phenomena  which  men  always  had  before  their  eyes, 
but  whose  explanation  had  nevertheless  always  escaped  the  scrutiny 
of  philosophers."  * 

We  are  to-day  in  position  to  speak  of  the  discovery  of  the  inter- 
stellar ether.  It  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  although  we  are  still 
lacking  in  information  as  to  its  true  nature  and  essence.  This  was 
also  a  seventeenth  century  discovery,  but  whether  to  ascribe  it  to 
Bacon,*  to  Descartes,  or  to  Hooke,  may  be  open  to  question.  The 
credit  is  usually  given  to  Descartes.  There  was  a  similar  concep- 
tion in  India,  but  to  show  its  vagueness  and  unscientific  character  it 

1  **Mecaniqiie  Analytiqne,"  par  J.  L.  Lagrange,  nouvelle  ^ition,  revae  et  aug- 
mentde  par  I'auteur,  Paris,  1811,  Vol.  I,  pp.  221-222  (somewhat  modified  from  the 
edition  of  1788,  p.  159). 

2"  -<Ether  purus  et  interstellaris,'*  Novum  Organom,  Pt.  II,  Aph.  L.  ("Woito," 
Vol.  1, 18G9,  p.  531). 
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is  onl}'  necessary  to  point  oat  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 
vehicle  of  life  and  of  sound} 

riosely  connected  with  the  recognition  of  a  universal  etlier  as  the 
medium  of  the  radiant  forces  was  the  discovery  by  Huyghens  and 
Hooke  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  as  also  that  of  the  nature 
of  heat  in  so  far  as  Nemiiou  was  able  to  understand  it«  and  the  full 
establishiuent  by  Newton  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  data  for 
which  had  been  accumulating  at  the  hands  of  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
Hooke,  Cassini,  and  even  Simplicius  in  the  sixth  century.  Now  for 
the  first  time  was  the  nature  of  planetary  motions  understood,  and 
from  this  time  we  may  correctly  date  all  exact  knowledge  of  the 
solar  system  and  of  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Newton's  three  funda- 
mental laws  of  motion  connected  astronomy  and  physics,  heaven  and 
earth,  into  a  single  grand  monistic  scheme,  and  ]>laced  all  tlie  sciences 
on  a  mathematical  basis. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  section  to  the  invention  of  the  air- 
pump  by  Torricelli,  but  this  involved  the  great  scientific  discovery 
of  thf  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ultimately  that  of  the  behavior 
of  gases  in  general.  These  discoveries  were  perfected  by  Boyle  and 
Mariotte  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  d<'stined  to  bear  still 
greater  fruit  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  at  the  hands  of  (.'harles, 
Avo:.:adro,  Ampere,  and  Clausius.  For  the  most  part  must  we  also 
refer  to  the  seventeenth  century  that  astonishing  genius  Leibnitz. 
A  recent  reviewer  has  justly  said :  — 

"What  a  marvellously  giftr<l  man  Leibniz  wn?*!  Tho  kinj;  of  Pninsia  tnily 
Kii<i  <if  him,  **  He  reprejientM  in  himwlf  a  whoI(>  Academy**;  and  (i«H>rne  I 
of  Fliit;laiid  wan  4iut4>  ju^tifie<l  in  naying,  "  I  count  mynelf  happy  in  ]k>h.hchm. 
iug  two  kingdoms,  in  one  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  reckoning  a  l^ibniz, 
and  in  the  other  a  Newton,  among  my  8iil»j(*ct8.'*  A  brilliant  niatlieniati- 
cian,  contesting  with  Xewton  tlie  honor  of  discovering  the  CaiculiiM  ;  a  i;ifted 
psych* >lnp.st  and  epiHteniolo;:i'*t,  equaling  and  surpa>Ning  in  his  Stw  Kstntfi, 
Lwke'n  famouM  Ksinttj  ;  a  pnifound  th<*oIc»i;ian,  writing  the  most  fanmuH  ImmiIc 
on  7Vi*"WiVi/ which  hii'*e\i»r  U^'n  j>rint<Ml:  a  learned  hintorian,  j^rfMlucin',;  a 
hi^tMry  of  tin*  Houm*  cif  HrtiiiHwirk  coninHMidcd  by  (»il»lMHi  }iini<*f]f;  a  far- 
•ii;lit«'d  MatejHinaii  and  diploitiatist,  honored  at  several  <»f  t!n'  most  (KnM'rful 
oairtsof  Kurojie;  a  gn-at  j»liiloM)pher,  foumh-r  of  miwlfrn  (tcriiian  sin-eiiLi- 
tivi*  philoMipliy  and  worthy  to  U*  named  with  Kant  liiniHclt';  ntid,  \%  iihal.  an 
eminent  M'ientiMt,  **  a  man  of  ftcienec,  in  the  modern  itense.  of  the  first  rank,**  an 
Profe»<or  Huxley  calln  him,  —  the^eare  a  few  of  his  claiinji  t<iCi»iisid««ration.* 

1  Wn«on,  Sanskrit  INctionary,  Art.  Aka'»a. 

SG«urKo  Martiu  Duiioao  in  tbe  Mvnitt,  Vol.  XII,  April,  Vxr2,  p.  i:*'X 
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The  greatest  discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  century  grew  out  of 
seventeenth  century  conceptions  of  ether  and  gravitation.  They 
relate  to  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  It  is  known  that  Bacon  de- 
clared that  heat  is  nothing  but  motion,*  and  Locke  *  held  a  similar 
view,  while  Newton  regarded  the  propagation  of  heat  as  a  succession 
of  shocks  in  the  radiant  substance.  Huyghens  and  Hooke  also 
closely  approached  the  modern  view,  but  Boyle  in  1744  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  law.*  Never- 
theless, none  of  these  authors  had  got  beyond  a  sort  of  material  ema- 
nation, which  so  taxed  the  credulity  of  Count  Rumford  that  in  1797 
he  essayed  a  new  explanation  and  advanced  the  whole  subject  to  the 
dynamic  stage.*  It  was  now  ready  for  Davy,  Joule,  and  Mayer  in 
the  century  that  followed  to  subject  it  to  experimental  demonstra- 
tion and  reduce  it  to  exact  mathematical  form. 

With  regard  to  light,  the  two  most  important  advances  made  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  were  those  of  Euler  in  demonstrating  the 
undulatory  theory,  discovered  by  Huyghens,  and  of  Bradley  in 
establishing  the  fact  and  the  pruiciples  of  aberration. 

In  the  account  given  in  the  last  section  of  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph  it  was  shown  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  preeminently 
the  age  of  electricity,  but  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
leading  to  these  applications  were  made  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  notably  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Galvani  on  frogs* 
legs,  supplemented  by  those  of  Volta,  who,  although  he  wrongly 
interpreted  the  phenomena,  greatly  increased  the  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  was  led  to  the  invention  of  the  pile  known  by  his  name.  To 
this  epoch  also  belongs  the  work  of  Franklin. 

But  the  eighteenth  century  was  scarcely  less  prolific  in  other  great 
discoveries.  In  astronomy  we  have  through  Kant  and  Laplace  clear 
statements  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  vaguely  conceived  by  Anaxi* 
mander  and  partially  formulated  by  Tycho  Brahe.  In  chemistry  we 
have  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  doubtless  first  by  Priestley,  but  inde- 

1 "  Sed  quod  ipsissimus  Calor,  sive  quid  ipsum  Caloris,  sit  Motus  et  nihU  aliud/' 
Novum  Organum,  II,  Aph.  XX  ("  Works,"  Vol.  I,  p.  391). 

^  *•  Conduct  of  Human  Understanding,  Elements  of  Natural  PhUosophy,*'  Chapter 
XI,  "  Works,"  London,  1801.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  297-299. 

«  "  On  the  Mechanical  Origin  of  Heat  and  Cold,"  by  Robert  Boyle,  **  Works," 
Vol.  IV,  London,  1772,  pp.  23(>-259.    See  especially  Experiment  VI  on  pp.  241^250. 

*  "  Inquiry  concerning  the  Source  of  the  Heat  which  is  excited  by  Friction,"  by 
Benjamin  Count  Rumford,  Philosophical  Transactions t  Vol.  LXXXVUI,  1798,  pp. 
80-102. 
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pendently  the  same  year  (1774),  though  somewhat  later,  by  Seheele, 
and  also,  as  it  is  claimed,  independently  in  1775  by  Lavoisier  and 
Tnidaine,  all  of  which  shows  that  the  world  was  ripe  for  it.  Nitro- 
gen was  certainly  discovered  by  Seheele  but  Cavendish  a  little  later 
placed  its  existence  on  a  firm  basis.  The  discovery  of  sodium  and 
potassium  by  Davy  and  of  iodine  by  Gay-Lussac  soon  followed,  and 
the  chemical  elements  began  to  be  known.  But  perhaps  the  most 
signal  of  all  the  chemical  advances  of  that  period  was  the  discovery 
by  Lavoisier  of  the  true  nature  of  combustion  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  phlogiston.  Man  had  known  fire  as 
long  as  he  had  known  water  and  much  longer  than  he  had  known 
air,  but  never  before  did  he  know  in  what  fire  essentially  consists. 
A  committee  of  the  French  Academy  successfully  repeated  Lavoi- 
sier^s  experiments  in  1790,  a  congratulatory  meeting  was  held  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  savants  Madame  Lavoi- 
sier, attired  as  a  priestess  of  science,  burned  on  an  altar  erected  for 
the  purpose  the  great  work  of  Stahl :  "  Fundamenta  Chemise  Dog- 
matioae  et  Exi)erimentalis/'  embodying  the  exploded  theory,  while 
a  band  playeil  a  solemn  requiem  over  its  ashes ! 

In  biology  the  eighteenth  century  was  chiefly  an  age  of  a(*cumula- 
tion  and  classification.  Linnaeus  was  wholly  a  child  of  it,  as  were 
Antoine  and  Hemard  de  Jussieu,  while  Laurent  de  Jussieu  published 
his  "  Genera  Plantarum  "  in  1789,  from  which  the  natural  system  of 
classification  is  usually  counted.  Hut  the  great  principle  of  organic 
development  through  the  struggle  for  existence,  involving  drscent 
with  modification,  was  distinctly  enunciated  by  both  Goethe  and 
Erasmus  Darwin  before  the  close  of  that  century.  We  may  also  add 
to  its  achievements  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  tissues,  as  well 
as  of  si)ermatozoa,  by  Louis  Hamm,  a  student  in  the  laboratory  of 
Lecuwenhoek. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  the  great  sciences 
were  fairly  established  and  the  number  of  investigators  was  enor- 
mously increased.  All  the  lea<ling  universities  had  long  been  in 
operation  in  Europe  and  several  existed  in  America.  These  were 
turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  science  and  establishing 
well  equipped  lalwratorics  for  original  research.  All  the  grt*at  sci- 
entific  academies  had  long  been  in  existence  and  celebnit4*d  men 
were  assoiMated  with  them.  In  astronomy,  in  physics,  in  chemistry, 
in  geology,  in  all  branches  of  biology,  and  to  some  extent  in  anthro- 
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pology,  observations  and  experiments  were  being  made,  and  every 
field  of  nature  was  being  explored.  Learned  memoirs  were  pub- 
lished, the  transactions  of  academies  and  societies  were  filled  with 
contributions  of  all  kinds  recording  the  results  of  scientific  work, 
and  an  immense  monument  was  in  process  of  erection  to  the  indus- 
try and  zeal  of  an  awakened  world.  Thus  began  that  "  Wonderful 
Century  "  whose  achievements  Dr.  Wallace  has  so  ably  summed  up 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  attempt  even  an  abridged  enumeration 
of  them.  Nor  is  Wallace  the  only  historian  of  nineteenth  century 
science.  For  all  that  relates  to  the  radiant  forces  Mr.  lies  in  "  Flame, 
Electricity,  and  the  Camera  "  has  grandly  summed  it  up  and  brought 
out  its  salient  points,  and  there  exists  a  considerable  literature 
devoted  to  such  historical  surveys.  One  other  work  especially 
merits  attention,  as  it  emanates  from  a  source  to  which  no  one  would 
think  of  looking  for  such  a  treatise,  viz.,  from  a  committee  of  more 
than  thirty  eminent  French  Catholic  scholars  headed  by  the  rector 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris.^  The  work  is  not,  as  might 
have  been  surmised,  a  lamentation  over  the  advance  of  materialism, 
but  seems  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  preamble,  written 
by  the  Vicomte  de  Vogu^,  "the  marvellous  advance  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  direction  of  subjugating  the  forces  of  nature,  uni- 
fying the  world,  and  transforming  social  life  "  are  put  down  as  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  the  grand  results  of  the  century  had  their  origin  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  savant,  the  laboratory  of  the  naturalist,  and  the  discoveries 
of  the  explorer. 

It  may,  however,  be  profitable  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  general 
character  of  nineteenth  century  science,  merely  to  appreciate  its 
drift  and  to  note  the  main  channels  into  which  all  the  antecedent 
streams  of  thought  tended  to  converge.  If  we  take  up  the  different 
sciences  in  their  natural  order  and  give  a  moment's  attention  to  each 
we  shall  soon  see  which  ones  came  out  most  fully  and  received  the 
largest  contributions  from  the  past.  In  other  words  we  shall  see 
what  the  world  regarded  as  the  most  important  directions  for  fresh 
activity  residting  from  the  long,  largely  unconscious,  and  apparently 
aimless  search  for  truth  through  earlier  centuries.  Beginning  with 
mathematics,  which  for  the  Greeks  was  everything,  which  was  the 

1  "  Un  Sifecle.  Mouvement  da  Monde  de  1800  k  1900."  Public  par  les  soins  d'un 
com  ltd  sous  la  prdsidence  de  Monseigneur  P^henard,  Paris,  1901. 
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only  recognized  science  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  down  to 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz  was  the  great  respectable  field  of  all  intel- 
lectual exercise,  we  find  the  nineteenth  century  relegating  it  from 
the  position  of  an  end  in  itself  to  a  means  for  the  more  thorough 
prosecution  of  the  concrete  sciences.  Mathematicians  themselves 
of  course  know  many  directions  in  which  their  noble  science  was 
atlvancedy  but  the  non-mathematic«al  world  recognizes  scarcely  any 
great  new  principles  that  were  brought  forward.  It  is  true  that 
quartern  ions  were  discovered  and  an  enormous  literature  grew  up 
relative  to  non-Euclidean  geometry  and  space  of  four  dimensions, 
but  only  the  most  erudite  matliematical  8i>ecialists  could  take  ])art 
in  these  s|)eculations,  and  the  concrete  sciences  have  scarcely  bene- 
fited by  such  discoveries. 

In  astronomy  there  was  intense  activity  and  a  great  scries  of 
instrumental  appliances,  esi>ecially  telescop<»s,  was  brought  to  the 
aid  of  tlie  science.  ^lany  imi>ortant  and  a  few  truly  signal  discov- 
eries were  made,  such  as  the  measuring  of  distances  of  the  fixed 
stars,  inaugurated  by  liessel  in  ItCJO,  the  discoveries  of  Chladni  and 
others  of  the  nature  of  meteoric  streams,  the  discovery  of  the  so- 
calle«l  canals  on  the  surfacre  of  the  ])lanet  Mars,  and  also  of  the 
satellites  of  tliat  planet;  still  u[)on  the  whole,  and  relatively  to 
some  other  scienoos,  it  cannot  he  justly  said  that  the  ninet(*enth 
century  was  spwially  characti»rized  by  astronomical  diwtivery. 
This,  the  most  exact  and  iH)sitive  of  the  concrete  sciences,  the 
most  general  and  least  complex  in  its  laws  and  )>henoiiiena,  and 
the  one  whose  method  of  study  is  chiefly  observation,  passed  its 
|)erio<l  of  suprenificy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  with 
Copernicus,  Tycho  Knihe,  Kei)ler,  (Jalileo,  and  Newton. 

If  we  turn  to  physics,  the  science  that  st:in<ls  next  to  astronomy 
in  the  characteristics  enumerat«»d,  we  se©  an  immense  difference. 
This  ha<l  lK*conie  a  distinctively  ex iK»ri mental  science.  Its  j»he- 
noniena  relate  chiefly  to  this  world,  and  they  are  intimately  con- 
n«Tted  with  the  welfare  of  man.  Here  was  the  givat  field  to  l)e 
conquered  in  the  interest  of  the  human  race.  The  field  was  ri[>e  and 
the  tools  were  rejuly.  There  was  comparatively  little  to  do  in 
ban'h>i:T,  or  that  branch  j)resi(led  over  by  the  law  of  gravit^ition. 
The  i>endulum,  the  Ixdaiice,  s])eeific  gravity,  ami  atmospheric  pres- 
sure  were  all  known  and  their  principles  had  l»cen  applied.  ,liut  the 
great  underlying  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energ}',  although 
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dimly  perceived  from  antiquity,  required  demonstration.  It  received 
it  at  the  hands  of  Mayer,  Helmholtz,  and  Joule,  and  physical  sci- 
ence was  placed  upon  a  basis  that  can  never  be  shaken.  Intimately 
bound  up  with  this  grand  discovery  was  the  true  nature  of  heat, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  fairly  prophesied  and  almost 
proved,  but  which  was  now  experimentally  established  by  these 
same  investigators.  The  nature  of  light  still  lacked  that  degree  of 
demonstration  that  the  scientific  mind  demands,  and  this  it  received 
through  the  researches  of  Young,  Helmholtz,  Tyndall,  and  Thom- 
son (Lord  Kelvin).  Connected  with  this  there  arose  an  entirely  new 
science,  that  of  spectrum  analysis.  Not  that  Newton,  Euler,  and 
many  others  had  not  studied  the  solar  spectrum.  They  did  not 
found  the  science.  This  was  reserved  for  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen, 
Huggins  and  Lockyer,  and  a  large  corps  of  investigators  chiefly 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  new  science 
has  many  arms  and  reaches  out  into  so  many  of  the  other  sciences 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  classify  it.  It  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  that  other  new  science,  astrophysics,  which,  if  regarded  as  a 
part  of  astronomy,^  should  be  excepted  from  the  above  remarks 
relative  to  that  science.  Spectrum  analysis  is  in  large  part  also 
chemistry,  and  furnishes  all  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
other  worlds  than  ours.  But  upon  the  whole,  we  may  perhaps 
best  consider  it  a  department  of  physics  in  the  radiant  group. 
Here  too  must  be  noted  the  X-rays  and  all  the  other  ultraspectral 
and  previously  undiscovered  rays  with  unpredictable  properties 
and  powers. 

But  great  as  were  these  advances  in  the  domains  of  heat  and 
light,  those  made  in  that  of  electricity  were  perhaps  still  greater. 
Here  invention  and  discovery  go  hand  in  hand  even  more  than  in 
other  experimental  sciences.  The  great  inventions  were  rapidly 
reviewed  in  the  last  section,  but  new  apparatus  was  required  at 
every  step.  There  is  no  more  perfect  example  of  man  persistently 
wresting  the  secrets  from  nature.  Michael  Faraday  led  the  way, 
and  we  see  successively  towering  up  the  names  of  Jacobi,  Maxwell, 
Henry,  Sturgeon,  Davidson,  Hertz,  either  working  together  or  sepa- 
rately, and  bringing  forward  one  principle  after  another  until  the 
present  edifice  was  successfully  reared.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  has  been  practically  to  identify  the  whole  radiant  group 
of  forces  and  to  demonstrate  the  intimate  association  of  electricity. 
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magnetism,  ligbt,  and  heat  as  interconvertible  forms  of  cosmic 
energy. 

In  chemistry  there  were  also  great  advances  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  atomic  theory  was  firmly  established  by  Berzelius, 
Dalton,  and  others,  and  the  most  important  relations  subsisting 
among  the  chemical  elements  were  worked  out  by  Mendelejeff.  Or- 
ganic chemistry  was  founded  and  the  different  groups  of  organic 
compounds  classified.  The  applications  of  chemistry  to  industry 
and  domestic  life  were  innumerable  and  their  value  incalculable. 
The  social  influence  thus  exerted,  although  less  obvious  and  more 
quiet  was  probably  quite  as  important  as  that  due  to  physical  dis- 
coveries. 

If  the  greatest  triumphs  over  nature  in  the  interest  of  man  took 
place  in  the  domain  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the  deepest  thought 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  concentrated  ui)on  the  problem  of  life. 
In  every  science  a  philoso})hic  period  precedes  the  period  of  maxi- 
mum utilization.  In  astronomy  and  physics  this  philosophic  period 
began  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  lasted  until  the  eighteenth.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  the  philosophic  i)eriod  of  biology.  Darwin 
has  often  been  called  the  Newton  of  biology  and  the  comparison  is 
just.  But  it  is  equally  just  to  characterize  Lamarck  as  the  ('o[>emi- 
cus  of  biology.  For  by  philosophy  we  do  not  now  mean  8))eculation, 
or  the  proi)ounding  of  theories  hsLmnl  chiefly  on  nKnlitation  and 
reflection,  such  as  were  most  of  those,  however  exact,  of  the  ancients. 
We  now  mean  theories  or  hypotheses,  it  may  be,  but  based  on  great 
accumulations  of  facts  and  worked  out  through  the  study  and  com- 
parison of  these  facts.  They  are  in  reality  generalizations  and  each 
sU*p  is  established  by  a  compilation  and  cocmlinatiim  of  the  facts. 
Such  was  the  heliocentric  theory  as  revived  by  ('oj)ernicus,  such 
were  Kepler*s  laws,  such  was  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  such  was 
the  atomic  theory  of  chemistry. 

The  Gre<»ks  had  stated  many  of  the  now  recognized  truths  of 
biolog)',  but  their  tlieories  were  only  s])eculations,  wonderful 
glimps(*s  into  natural  truth,  but  wholly  unsupjiorttHl  by  scientific 
evidence.  It  must  not  lie  forgotten  either  that  along  with  these 
just  glimpses  there  went  tlie  wildest  vagaries,  and  tln*se  latter 
greatly  outnumbered  the  former.  It  is  only  after  a  great  truth  has 
bet*n  scientifically  established  that  we  go  back  and  pick  out  the  rare 
ca^es  in  which  it  had  been  as  it  were  accidentally  hit  ujion  in  the 
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midst. of  a  great  mass  of  erroneous  ideas.  These  we  leave  behind 
and  forget,  or  excuse  as  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  data  at  the 
command  of  those  ancient  philosophers.  And  we  glean  the  few 
grains  that  we  now  know  to  be  golden,  but  which  the  finders  may 
have  considered  of  little  importance  while  imputing  great  value  to 
what  we  now  know  to  have  been  dross.  It  is  thus  that  the  forerun- 
ners of  most  great  discoveries,  instead  of  being  neglected,  as  is  usu- 
ally supposed,  often  receive  far  more  credit  than  they  really  deserve. 
In  biology,  then  known  as  natural  history  and  divided  into  botany 
and  zoology,  also  including  mineralogy,  vast  accumulations  were  made 
during  the  four  preceding  centuries,  and  from  the  time  of  Linnseus,  in- 
deed for  a  century  before  his  time,  everything  was  described  and  clas- 
sified, so  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  entire 
known  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  were  represented  in  herbaria 
and  museums  and  all  the  species  that  could  be  distinguished  were  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  large  illustrated  works.  Any  modern  worker 
knows  that  the  literature  goes  back  to  the  seventeenth  and  even  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  although  the  binomial  system  of  nomenclature 
was  introduced  by  Linnaeus,  and  most  of  the  codes  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  use  of  names  of  earlier  date  than  certain  editions  of  his  works. 
But  one  has  only  to  glance  at  those  works  to  see  that  Linnaeus  him- 
self derived  the  names  from  earlier  authors.  This  was  the  period 
of  biological  statics,  and  it  was  supposed  by  all  these  early  naturalists 
that  species  were  absolutely  fixed.  Lamarck  overthrew  this  doctrine 
and  inaugurated  the  period  of  biological  dynamics.  This  new  dis- 
covery of  the  mutability  of  species  and  the  genealogical  descent  of 
organic  forms,  perceived,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Goethe  and  Erasmus 
Darwin,  as  a  poetic  idea,  gave  a  wholly  new  impetus  to  biological 
science.  The  comparison  with  the  corresponding  truth  of  astronomy 
bears  the  closest  inspection.  In  both  sciences  the  discovery  of  a 
general  state  of  movement,  making  the  science  dynamic  instead  of 
static  as  it  had  thus  far  been,  inaugurated  a  new  era  and  enormously 
accelerated  scientific  activity.  And  when  at  last  Darwin,  just  half 
a  century  after  the  appearance  of  Lamarck's  "  Philosophic  Zoolo- 
gique''  (1809),  came  out  with  his  "Origin  of  Species  "  (1859),  laden  still 
heavier  with  the  facts  of  observation,  and  announcing  the  additional 
principle  of  natural  selection  which  explains  how  the  transmutation 
of  species  takes  place,  the  whole  world  was  electrified,  and  a  vast 
army  of  investigators  plunged  into  the  field  of  biology  determined 
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to  verify  or  disprove  this  bold  yet  fiwcinating  hy[M)the}>is.  The  result, 
while  it  raised  the  hypothesis  to  a  law  of  nature,  also  filled  the 
world  with  knowledge  of  organic  life  and  placed  biology  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  advancing  sciences. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  biological  truths  disclosed 
durinij  the  nineteenth  century,  the  cellular  theory  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  type  of  them,  as  also  the  nature  of  tissues  in  the  Metizoa,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  knowledge  of  the  cell.  The  cell  is  the  biological  unit 
and  the  whole  science  of  biology  (histology,  morphology,  physiology) 
rests  iii)on  it  But  a  deei»er  problem  was  attacked  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century,  a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been  solved,  viz., 
that  of  the  constitution  of  the  cell  and  the  ultimate  unit  of  heredity. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  will  answer  the  question :  What  is 
life  ? 

The  law  of  evolution,  in  large  part  biological,  but  also  cosmologi- 
cal,  nay,  also  anthropological,  psychological,  and  sociological,  has 
lieen  almost  wholly  the  product  of  nineteenth  century  science.  It 
is  j>robubly  che  most  important  of  all  the  generalizations  of  the 
human  intellect.  It  comes  the  nearest  of  all  the  truths  that  have 
U^en  di^covere*!  to  rendering  m<an  and  SfK'iety  conscious  of  them- 
M'lves.  Self-consciousness  consists  in  the  state  at  which  a  being 
a^ks  th»'  questions :  What?  Whence?  Whither  ?  Evolution  furnishes 
the  tirst  answer  that  science  has  ever  made  to  these  questions. 
In  so  far  as  its  truths  are  known  they  disj)el  all  the  mystery 
that  enshrouils  the  intellect.  Not  cont<»nt  with  the  coiwpiest  of 
nature  and  the  subjccti<m  of  its  laws  to  human  uses,  man  re- 
s<*lved  to  find  oitt  what  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  what  w.'is 
to  U;  his  destiny.  He  jirweeded  to  interroijate  nature  at  all 
{M>ints  and  the  thousand  contiicting  and  commingled  answers 
that  he  got,  all  rolled  togt»ther,  when  closely  listened  to,  were 
found  to  s]>ell  out  the  talismanic  word:  Evolution. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
SOCIALIZATION  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  III  that  the  subject-matter  of  sociology 
is  human  achievement.  The  remaining  sixteen  chapters  thus 
far  written  may  be  regarded  as  being  devoted  to  the  task  of  ex- 
plaining what  human  achievement  consists  in  and  how  it  has  been 
wrought.  Not  until  the  last  chapter  was  reached  was  it  possible  to 
show  the  full  significance  of  human  achievement  as  the  practical 
conquest  of  nature  and  the  subjection  of  all  the  materials  and  forces 
of  nature  to  the  control  and  service  of  man.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished mainly  through  the  exercise  of  the  directive  agent  in  chang- 
ing the  mode  of  motion  of  physical  bodies,  so  that  by  a  sort  of  vortex 
action  they  are  made  to  pour  into  the  channels  of  human  advantage 
instead  of  pursuing  their  natural  courses  and  either  running  to  waste 
or  causing  injury  to  human  interests.  Social  evolution  consists  in 
this,  and  differs  radically  from  organic  evolution,  since  in  the  latter 
it  is  the  environment  that  transforms  the  organism,  while  in  the 
former  man  transforms  the  environment. 

No  one  of  course  will  question  that  all  this  belongs  to  sociology. 
In  transforming  the  physical  environment  the  entire  social  system 
is  profoundly  affected  and  society  itself  is  transformed.  Although 
this  is  accomplished  wholly  through  telic  activity,  still  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  social  evolution  thus  brought  about  may  be  regarded 
as  genetic.  What  the  economists  call  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  a  natural  law.  It  is  to  be  compared  with  the  law  by  which 
air  rushes  into  a  vacuum,  and  which,  before  the  nature  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  discovered,  could  only  be 
explained  by  saying  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum."  And  it  is  the 
same  law  that  governs  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere  over  the 
whole  globe  and  determines  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  winds. 
This  economic,  or  rather,  sociologic  law  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  social  demands  are  in  large  part  supplied  through  the  sagacious 
foresight  of  shrewd  business  men  in  a  manner  that  is  preeminently 
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teliCy  although  strictly  individualistic.  For  example,  as  a  modern 
city  grows  street  railway  lines  are  gradually  extended  farther  and 
farther  out  into  the  suburbs  to  anticipate  the  increasing  demands,  and 
this  will  take  place  although  the  citizens  of  those  sections  make  no 
8)>ecial  demand  and  take  no  steps  to  secure  it.  The  cor)>orations 
controlling  the  urban  lines  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  increase  the 
volume  of  their  business,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  strictly  telic 
method  forestall  any  such  demand  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  who 
from  inherent  inertia,  natural  conservatism,  personal  indifference, 
and  especially  defective  organization,  would  be  extremely  slow 
to  move  in  such  matters,  and  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  the  point 
of  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  construct  such  lines.  Now 
although  every  step  in  social  development  of  this  kind  is  telic,  still 
the  development  itself  is  genetic,  and  only  goes  on  as  fast  as  or 
a  trifle  faster  than  is  necessary  fully  to  supply  the  demand.  Busi- 
ness shrewdness  takes  into  account  the  future  growth  of  the 
sections  supplied  and  reaches  a  little  farther  out  than  the  actual 
conditions  of  things  require,  so  that  perhaps  for  a  short  time  the  ser- 
vice may  be  attended  with  slight  pecuniary  loss,  to  be  more  than 
comjtensated  by  the  increased  volume  of  business  in  the  near  future, 
a  considerable  part  of  which,  as  is  also  foreseen,  will  be  due  to  the 
superior  attraction  that  such  sections  will  possess  as  a  consecjuence 
of  the  facilities  thus  supplied.  Thus  is  social  genesis  secured 
through  individual  telesis. 

If  we  look  over  the  whole  field  of  human  achievement  and  social 
evolution  we  shall  see  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs  to 
the  class  just  described.  The  initiative  is  almost  exclusively  indi- 
vidual and  the  ends  sought  are  eg(X»entric  in  the  widest  sense,  wliich 
must  include  the  satisfaction  of  intelhvtual,  moral,  and  even  tran- 
scendental interests  as  well  as  those  so-culled  ]>hysical  wants  that 
have  to  do  with  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  The 
s<»cia]  c(msequences,  as  was  shown  in  Chapter  XI,  are  unintended, 
and  social  evolution,  however  larj^e  the  telic  factor  in  it  may  l)e,  is 
to  all  intents  and  purjHises  unconscious.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the 
])hr:uie  "social  evolution"  is  concerned,  I  would  restrict  it  wholly  to 
this  asi)ecty  and  would  exclude  from  it  any  and  all  effects  that  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  consciously  prixluced.  Such  effects  do  not 
belong  to  evoludon.  They  are  products  of  social  or  collective  U*lesis, 
and  may  be  called  institHtioTU 
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Socialization 

The  word  socicUizcUiony  now  much  used  by  certain  writers,  is  as 
yet  undifferentiated  and  has  been  given  various  shades  of  meaning, 
though  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the 
word  social.  As  this  is  a  popular  and  not  a  technical  word,  socializa- 
tion naturally  takes  a  wide  range  and  would  be  of  little  use  to  soci- 
ology if  it  could  not  be  limited  to  a  single,  definite  meaning.  The 
dictionaries  only  reflect  the  current  vagueness,  sometimes  allying  it 
to  sociability  and  sometimes  to  socialism.  There  has  been,  however, 
of  late  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  careful  writers  to  give  to  the  verb 
socialize  and  the  noun  socialization  a  special  meaning  susceptible  to 
exact  definition.  Thus,  to  socialize  an  industry,  for  example,  means 
that  society  takes  it  under  its  charge  and  conducts  it  for  its  benefit 
All  industries  are,  at  least  thus  far,  initiated  by  individuals  and  con- 
ducted for  their  benefit.  As  all  industries  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  supply  to  a  public  demand,  in  order  to  succeed  even  in  benefiting 
the  individual  they  must  also  benefit  society,  and  it  has  been  claimed 
with  much  show  of  truth  that  there  is  and  must  necessarily  be  a  per- 
fect adjustment  between  individual  and  social  advantage  in  order 
that  the  industry  be  inaugurated  and  carried  on.  This  was  the 
standpoint  of  the  old  political  economists.  It  is  also  the  standpoint 
of  some  sociologists  even  now,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
But  most  modern  economists  and  sociologists,  while  recognizing  it 
as  an  important  principle,  decline  to  admit  its  universality.  In  this, 
however,  they  do  but  reflect  the  view  of  the  great  master,  Adam 
Smith,  who,  like  Darwin,  and  great  masters  generally,  saw  deeper 
than  his  professed  disciples.* 

It  is  not  proposed  to  open  up  this  large  question  here,  which  in 
fact  belongs  rather  to  applied  sociology.  We  are  only  seeking 
a  definition  of  socialization  that  shall  be  at  once  correct  and  definite 
in  the  sense  that  it  shall  always  mean  the  same  thing.  This  is  not 
secured  by  including  in  it  everything  that  has  a  social  value  or 
a  social  effect.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  human 
achievement  that  does  not  answer  this  description.  All  individual 
action  of  any  importance  has  a  social  bearing.  Socialization  must 
exclude  all  social  effects  that  are  only  incidental.      This  sweeps 

^  Compare  the  much  neglected  paragraph  with  which  he  closed  Book  I  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations." 
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away  at  one  stroke  all  that  results  from  the  principle  of  conation, 
explained  in  Chapter  XL  These  effects,  though  truly  social,  and 
though  mighty  and  far-reaching,  are  wholly  unconscious  and  unin- 
tended. As  there  shown,  they  are  undesired  even  by  the  individual 
and  unwelcome  to  society.  They  belong  to  the  great  unconscious 
means  by  which  nature  brings  about  changes  in  the  ty])es  of  social 
structure  and  consequent  social  evolution  in  the  strictly  genetic 
sense.  Socialization  is  conscious,  intentional,  wished  for,  and  wel- 
comed telic  action,  not  of  the  individual  as  such,  but  of  those  indi- 
viduals into  whose  hands  society,  by  whatever  means,  intrusts  the 
conduct  of  its  afiEairs. 

Pure  sociology  can  go  no  fartlier  than  to  inquire  what  has  aotiuilly 
b(*en  accomplished  in  this  direi^tion,  although  it  would  be  legitimate 
to  reason  from  this  to  what  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
future.  But  this  latter  is  more  or  less  hazardous,  and  it  is  better 
to  confine  ourselves,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  Uie  past  and  the 
priisent  At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  very  little  would  be 
fotuid  to  reward  such  a  search.  When  we  survey  human  achieve- 
ment through  the  conquest  of  nature,  as  this  was  sketched  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  individual  seems  to  be  everything  and  society  noth- 
ing but  the  passive  beneficiary  of  all  this  gain  as  it  leaks  through 
the  individual's  hands  and  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  social 
mass.  It  is  indeed  true  that  BO<:iety  in  its  collei'tive  capacity  makes 
few  inventions  or  scientific  discoveries,  and  it  also,  for  the  most 
peirt,  leaves  the  practical  application  of  these  to  social  ends,  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  keen  business  instincts  of  individuals, 
capitalists,  and  the  various  voluntary  organizations  devoted  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  For  anything  answering  to  our  definition 
of  socialization  we  have  to  look  elsewhere,  or  at  least  we  must  place 
ourselves  at  a  different  point  of  view  and  consider  the  whole  subject 
from  a  new  angle  of  vision.  To  find  such  a  view  point  we  will  need 
to  go  bock  almost  as  far  iis  was  done  in  Part  II,  and  retrace  some  of 
the  early  st(*p8  there  sketched,  but  in  the  fuller  light  of  subsequent 
discussions. 

Social  Kkgulatiox 

The  classification  of  the  functions  of  society  into  rej;u!;itive  and 
ojjerativeMs  fundamental.     We  may  give  to  both  functions  a  wider 

1  Herl>ert  8|)eDccr,  "Tbo  Principles  of  Soclult*i:y,**  Vol.  I,  New  Yurk,  1H77, 
p.  4fl9  (f  *ilO). 
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scope  than  is  usually  done,  and,  adapting  it  to  the  present  discassion, 
we  may  say  that  while  human  achievement  constitutes  one  at  least 
of  the  most  important  operative  functions  of  society,  social  regulation 
is  that  which  makes  it  possible,  is  in  fact  a  sine  qua  9io?i  of  it.  But 
the  conception  of  achievement  must  now  be  widened,  and  made  to 
include  the  regulative  function  itself.  Examining  this  further  we 
shall  see  that  social  regulation  is  no  longer  individual  achievement 
but  collective  achievement,  and  we  have  here  the  condition  itself  to 
all  achievement  as  a  product,  not  of  individual,  but  of  social  telesis. 
Let  us  look  further  into  this. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  many  animals  are  only  enabled  to 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  dint  of  their  gregarious 
or  social  habits.  But  none  of  these  are  able  to  migrate  indefinitely 
and  people  the  whole  globe.  This  was  the  prerogative  of  man,  but 
not  until  he  had  not  only  acquired  the  social  habit  but  had  developed 
the  regulative  fimction.  Whether  this  was  matriarchal  or  patri- 
archal, royal  or  sacerdotal,  it  was  regulative,  and  had  the  power  to 
check  all  wayward  tendencies  inimical  to  the  race.  In  fact,  long 
before  there  was  anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  government 
there  existed  that  group  sentiment  of  the  need  of  race  preservation, 
which,  call  it  religion,  law,  government,  or  whatever  you  choose, 
actually  regulated  the  horde,  clan,  or  social  group,  and  permitted  the 
operative  functions  to  go  on.  Not  merely  the  sentiment,  but  also 
the  corresponding  social  structure  existed,  capable  of  enforcing  the 
requirements  of  the  group  and  punishing  all  antisocial  violations  of 
the  group  will.  This  was  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  "  ceremonial  gov- 
ernment," but  it  was  effective  and  all  that  was  needed  at  that  stage 
of  social  development.  This  group  sentiment  was  at  least  dimly 
conscious.  It  was  certainly  intentional,  and  the  results  accomplished 
were  desired  and  welcomed.  It  was  a  product  of  the  group  mind 
and  had  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  telic  phenomenon,  but  it  was 
not  egoistic  except  in  the  sense  that  the  group  constitutes  an  ega 
This  in  fact  it  does,  and  all  collective  action  must  be  regarded  as 
the  action  of  a  unit  or  collective  individual  pursuing  ends  that  are 
its  own.  All  this  becomes  increasingly  true  through  all  the  early 
stages  of  society  until  we  arrive  at  the  metasocial  stage  following 
upon  the  first  race  amalgamation  due  to  conquest  and  subjugation. 

Legal  Regulation,  —  It  was  shown  in  Chapter  X  that  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  amalgamation  of  two  races  thus  brought  to- 
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gether  was  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  form  of  general  regulation 
for  the  crude  special  regulation  of  the  military  jwwer,  which  ulti- 
mately became  too  onerous  and  annoying  for  the  conquering  race 
lunger  to  tolerate.  This  took  the  form  of  primitive  law  and  finally 
grew  into  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  It  was  the  natural  homologue 
at  this  stage  of  the  primordial  group  regulation  or  ceremonial  gov- 
ernment, and  no  doubt  many  of  the  features  of  the  former  were 
retained  as  a  basis  for  the  latter.  The  jwwer  was  still  military,  but 
tlie  amount  of  energy  that  it  was  necessary  to  expend  in  enforcing 
):oneraI  rules  was  far  less  than  had  been  required  to  treat  each  case 
separately.  Although  primarily  devoted  to  holding  down  the  sub- 
jt^t't  race,  this  system  proved  capable  of  being  applied  to  other  forms 
of  regulation. 

Ute  State,  —  By  far  the  most  important  consequence  of  this,  as 
we  also  saw  in  Chapter  X,  was  the  constitution  of  the  state.  The 
discovery  of  the  true  origin  and  nature  of  the  state  might  have  been 
included  among  the  scientific  discoveries  so  rudely  sketched  in  the 
la.st  chapter.  It  has  brushed  away  a  greater  amount  of  error  than 
almost  any  other  established  truth  in  science.  All  the  old  ideas  of 
the  origin  of  the  state  are  placed  by  it  in  the  same  list  as  the  geocen- 
tric and  I'tolemaic  theories  of  astronomy,  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston 
in  chemistry,  and  those  of  s]>ecial  creation  and  the  immutability  of 
spe<!ies  in  biology.  There  is  no  longer  any  social  compact,  no  divine 
right  of  kings  or  of  "  the  powers  that  be,"  no  abstract  right.  By  a 
perfectly  natural,  evolutionary  process  society  everywhere  and  always 
has  worked  out  a  regulative  system  which,  while  not  an  organism, 
may  still  Ik*  compared  with  the  regulative  system  of  the  Metazoan 
b(Miy,  and  h:is  precisely  the  same  sanction  as  a  positive  fact.  The 
.Htate  is  a  natural  pro<liict,  as  much  as  an  animal  or  a  plant,  or  as 
man  himself. 

The  liasis  of  the  state  is  law.  It  was  the  necessity  for  general 
n^gulation  to  take  the  plat^e  of  the  wasteful  and  difficult  s{)ecial  regu- 
lation incident  to  conquest  that  gradually  gave  rise  to  a  system  of 
law,  and  it  was  the  necessity  for  a  s(H*ial  mechanism  capable  of  en- 
forcing law  that  the  state  grew  up  and  took  definite*  form.  It  was 
shown  that  until  the  state  was  formed  there  could  l)e  no  property. 
Every  one  must  kwp  his  belongings  on  his  person  and  defend  them 
at  every  step.  No  matter  how  anv^hing  may  have  l)een  acquired, 
every  one  has  the  same  right  to  it  and  may  seize  it  wherever  found. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  right  outside  the  state.  If  property  can- 
not exist  except  under  the  protection  of  the  state  there  can  of  course 
be  no  such  thing  as  capital.  There  can  be  no  industry  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense.  There  is  no  use  accumulating ;  the  surplus  cannot  be 
retained.  Wealth  is  only  possible  under  the  state.  The  more 
we  reflect  upon  it  the  clearer  we  see  that  while  the  state  iteelf 
achieves  little,  it  is  the  condition  to  nearly  all  achievement.  The 
state  was  primarily  the  mediator  between  conflicting  races.  Imme- 
diately following  the  conquest  the  conquered  race  had  no  status. 
It  was  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the  conquering  race. 
Under  the  state  as  soon  as  formed  the  conquered  race  acquired 
rights  and  the  members  of  the  conquering  race  were  assigned  duties. 
The  state  thus  becomes  a  x>owerful  medium  of  social  assimilation. 
The  capable  and  meritorious  of  the  subject  race  are  given  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  faculties.  The  members  of  the  superior  race  not 
belonging  to  the  nobility  or  the  priestly  caste  enter  into  business 
arrangements,  become  a  mercantile  or  capitalist  class,  and  control 
the  finances  of  the  people.  These  two  classes  blend  and  ultimately 
form  the  "  third  estate,"  which,  on  account  of  its  activity  and  useful- 
ness, is  destined  to  increase  in  influence,  as  all  history  has  shown. 
From  it  chiefly,  too,  are  recruited  all  the  inventors,  artists,  and 
finally  the  men  of  letters  and  of  science.  Even  in  Greece  the  priest- 
hood had  ceased  to  supply  the  brain  of  the  race.  After  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Western  Europe  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  fell  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  advancing  the  world. 
From  that  time  social  progress  was  intrusted  to  the  middle  class, 
the  industrial  and  commercial  class.  Many  eminent  men  of  science, 
however,  as  de  Candolle  shows,  have  been  sons  or  descendants  of 
Protestant  clergymen.  The  Catholic  clergy,  having  no  descendants/ 
contributed  next  to  nothing. 

There  is  much  less  difference  than  appears  at  first  sight  between 
the  function  or  mission  of  the  state  and  that  of  the  primordial 
regulative  institution  which  secured  the  preservation  of  primitive 
society.  It  is  the  natural  successor  of  that,  only  operating  on  a 
much  higher  plane.  The  social  forces  as  such  are,  like  the  physical 
forces,  centrifugal  and  destructive.  The  intuitive  reason  or  egoistic 
intellect  only  renders  them  more  so.  There  was  absolute  need  at 
the  outset  of  regulation  and  restraint  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  race,  and  the  first  collective  action  was  taken  with  this  end 
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in  view.  At  the  stage  which  produced  the  state  this  unrestrained 
individualism  was  as  strong  as  ever  and  equally  destructive  of 
order.  However  natural  the  origin  of  the  state  may  seem  when  we 
understand  the  conditions  that  called  it  forth,  it  was,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  result  of  a  social  necessity  for  checking  and  curbing 
this  individualism  and  of  holding  the  social  forces  within  a  certain 
orbit  where  they  could  interact  without  injury  and  where  they 
wjuld  do  constructive  work.  Without  such  restraint  the  corajH'ti- 
tion  in  society  knows  no  bounds.  It  is  the  law  of  the  strongest  and 
would  ultimately  restrict  the  human  race  to  limited  areas  and  ccm- 
ditions.  The  law  of  the  multiplication  or  exai^geration  of  effects 
is  in  full  force  here  iia  in  the  inorganic  and  tlie  organic  world.  The 
first  imi>ortant  consequence  of  this  law  is,  as  in  the  rest  of  nature, 
t^i  i»ut  an  end  to  competition  and  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  which 
is  nion()j>oly.  Just  as  one  strong  j)lant  or  weed  may  invade  a  virgin 
flora  and  drive  out  every  indigenous  plant,  covering  vast  tracts  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  so  in  society  without  a  regulative 
apfiaratus,  only  the  strong  will  remain,  and  all  the  more  delicate 
elements  that  give  variety  to  existence  and  render  culture,  art,  and 
science  possible  will  he  ruthlessly  crushed  out.  Tlie  state  was  the 
semi-unconscious  product  of  a  sort  of  group  sense  of  this,  organizing 
the  machinery  for  the  pn>tection  of  the  physically  weaker,  but 
socially  l)etter  elem<»nts  calculated  to  enrich,  embellish,  and  ulti- 
mately to  solidify  and  advance  scxjial  conditions. 

The  statt*  was  therefore  the  most  important  step  taken  by  man 
in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  social  forces.  The  only  iKKs>iblc 
objrH't  in  doing  this  was  the  g<MMl  of  society  as  a  whole.  In  part  it 
was  n<>  doubt  a  sentiment  of  safety.  The  greatest  g<KHl  jKtssible 
w«)tild  1x5  its  salvaticm.  But  this  ethical  sentiment  was  something 
m«»re  than  mere  nu»e  ethics.  There  was  mingled  with  it  some  idea 
c»f  actual  social  l)enefit.  This  went  still  farther  and  embraced 
hc^nie  vague  conception  of  amelioration  and  of  social  progress. 
Kat/4'nhofer  says :  — 

Tims  tlie  state  Im>c()Iiics  aii  itiHtrument  of  moraMtv  .ih  tli»»  ethical  «*ff»'<'t 
of  tin*  ^KMal  pnxvsH;  out  of  the  construction  of  s«K-i»ay  tli*»re  n'«*ult.s  th#» 
cons<*inus  sjicriticp  of  the  indi\  idual  in  >>ehalf  of  the  community.* 

It  is  fashionable  in  certain  cin»les  to  attack  and  abuse  the  state, 
but  most  of  this  is  done  by  individuals  whose  [)ersonal  ends  have 
1  "Dir  S.M  :..l..;;iM'lic  KrkcntiiniH,'*  p.  lfJ7. 
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been  thwarted  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  or  by  unthinking  per- 
sons who  merely  repeat  such  statements  which  they  find  current. 
But  nearly  everybody,  and  especially  the  weaker,  who  also  con- 
stitute much  the  larger  classes  of  society,  instinctively  feel  that 
the  state  means  well  for  them  and  is  always  doing  all  that  the 
influential  classes  will  allow  it  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  society  at 
large.    Thus,  says  Simmel :  — 

The  highest  wish  of  the  Spartan  and  Thessalian  slaves  was  to  become 
slaves  of  the  state  rather  than  of  individuals.  In  Prussia  before  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs  the  peasants  attached  to  the  state  domains  had  a  much 
preferable  lot  to  that  of  those  upon  private  estates.  The  situation  of  India 
under  British  administration  is  far  better  than  under  the  sway  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  its  private  interests.* 

The  old  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  "the  king  can  do  no 
wrong  "  merely  reflects  this  truth.  The  state  can  only  err.  It  can- 
not commit  crime  or  do  a  wrong  act.  It  has  no  malice  or  enmity,  at 
least  toward  its  own  citizens.  Their  good  is  all  it  knows  or  aims  at- 
Gumplowicz  even  goes  further :  — 

The  social  struggle  consists  in  executing  and  realizing  the  institutions 
which  constitute,  at  the  expense  of  other  circles,  the  power  of  the  circle  to 
which  any  one  belongs.  A  society^  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  individ- 
uals, never  errs  when  it  is  a  question  of  utilizing  these  means,  of  appro- 
priating them,  and  of  setting  them  to  work.  .  .  .  The  individual  often 
goes  about  listening  to  doctrines  and  becoming  inspired  by  sentiments; 
society  moves  straight  forward  on  its  own  road,  which  is  the  right  road. 
Why  ?  Because  instead  of  reflecting  and  choosing,  it  obeys,  by  viitue  of  a 
law  of  nature,  the  powerful  impulse  which  its  interests  exert  upon  il.^ 

Gumplowicz  may  here  mean  that  while  individuals  may,  in  pur- 
suing their  own  ends,  do  injury  to  others  on  account  of  the  conflict 
of  interests  necessary  to  a  plurality  of  individuals,  the  state,  stand- 
ing as  it  does  alone,  can  safely  pursue  its  ends,  there  being  no  pos- 
sibility of  conflict.  If  we  could  imagine  one  individual,  person,  or 
human  being,  wholly  isolated,  having  no  relations  with  any  other, 
and  acting  strictly  in  his  own  interest,  the  moral  element  would  be 
removed  and  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  the  same  with  the  state 
considered  in  the  abstract,  t.e,,  without  reference  to  other  states. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important  consideration.  The  state, 
although  essentially  an  instrument  of  restraint  to  its  members,  is  in 

1  American  Journal  qf  Sociology ^  Vol.  II,  September,  1806,  p.  179. 
3  "  Pr^is  de  Sociologie,"  par  Louis  Gumplowicz,  Paris,  189(>,  p.  248.    Cunipare  also 
pp.  295,  296. 
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fact  a  means  of  making  them  free.  Ratzenhofer  has  clearly  seized 
this  truth.  Using  the  term  society  in  the  sense  of  the  members 
of  society,  or  at  least,  of  small  social  groups,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  state,  he  sets  forth  the  principle  as  follows :  — 

The  Htate  with  its  historically  develoited  social  stnictiire  finds  itself  in  a 
continual  struggle  with  fractions  of  social  groui>»,  whtreby  there  is  brought 
alK>ut  at  any  given  stage  of  culture  a  regulative  eifect  In'tween  the  |>olicy  of 
tlu*  Htate  and  that  of  society.  Society,  with  its  states  and  the  micia!  groups 
attachi*d  to  both,  develops  into  a  social  organization  in  which  the  social 
netnl  is  expresMed  by  a  mutual  process  of  constraint  and  liWration.  Since 
we  must  regard  tlie  social  process  as  unconditioned,  the  opjioHition  of  state 
and  society  is  not  a  hostile  one  in  which  the  state  is  striving  to  check  the 
social  process,  or  society  as  the  protector  of  collective  interestM  is  seeking  to 
ditfetolve  the  states,  but  this  antithesis  is  socially  advantageous  {fdrderlick). 
State  and  society  mutually  complete  each  other  and  maintain  the  social 
process  in  its  path  of  general  advantageous  operation.  The  active  recon- 
ciliation of  dominant  interests  in  these  two  complex  individimlities,  state 
and  society,  is  seen  primarily  in  the  fact  that  in  their  princii>al  asjiectA  the 
interests  of  each  are  the  same.  In  the  state  individual  interests  must  give 
way  to  collective  interests,  so  tliat  there  results  a  harmonizing  of  interests, 
!>.,  a  relative  freeing  of  all  individual  interests  fn>m  a  constraint  that  lies 
outikide  of  the  social  need ;  the  state  is  thus  a  power  whose  end  is  liberation.* 

I)e  Greef,  to  much  the  same  effect,  remarks :  — 

Thus  the  theoretical  debate  between  the  individual  and  the  state  resolves 
itself  into  a  transformation  of  the  state  for  the  greatest  good  of  individuals, 
and  the  intervention  of  the  collective  power  ex|>ands  and  justifies  itiwif  by 
the  constant  reduction,  it  is  true,  of  des]M>tic  forms  of  this  inter\'ention,  but 
also  by  the  actual  growth  of  this  latter  by  means  of  8Ui)erior  forms  of  self- 
government  in  the  interest  of  individual  liberty.' 

Those  who  attack  the  state  either  do  not  know,  or  eLse  they  tem* 
porarily  forget  that  it  is  a  product  of  evolution.  It  would  be  quite 
as  rational  to  attack  the  solar  system  or  the  vertebrate  type  of 
structure.    Comte  in  one  of  his  early  papers  remarks:  — 

Th«Hie  various  views  are  evidently  conformable  to  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  and  alone  permit  us  to  explain  political  phenomena  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  instead  of  seeing  in  the  past  a  tissue  of 
monstrosities,  we  should  be  able  in  a  general  way  to  regard  society  as  hav- 
ing  been  most  frequently  as  well  directed  in  all  respects  as  the  nature  of 
things  permitted.* 

X  Ratzenhofer,  ibid.,  pp.  2a9-2»I. 

•  *'  liss  Lois  Soclologiques,"  par  GiiUlaome  IV  Greef,  2*  M..  Paris,  IMIB.  p.  151. 

***Plan  des  travaux  srlentifiqufe  nc^e«4nlre^  pour  reoripinliier  la  soci^t^.*' 
Premiere  sMe  des  travaoz.  Appendix  to  Vol.  IV  of  the  '*S\st^me  de  PolUiqus 
PosiUve/'  p.  no. 
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Be  Greef  states  the  fact  as  follows :  — 

In  reality,  society  always  governs  itself,  only  it  does  it  in  a  more  or  less 
conscious  and  contractual  way ;  the  alleged  despots  are  only  social  agents, 
and  often  fulfill  their  office  ignorant  of  the  force  that  impels  them  and  draws 
them  on.  Social  bonds  being  at  the  outset  naturally  loose,  it  was  neoe^ary 
that  this  bond  be  as  far  as  possible  maintained  by  force ;  despotism  was  a 
societary  development  (foi-mation)  as  natural  at  that  time  as  charters,  con- 
stitutions, deliberative  assemblies,  and  the  various  more  or  less  perfected 
forms  by  which  society  to-day  tends  to  conduct  itself  from  its  own  collective 
impulse  resulting  from  the  free  assent  of  each  of  its  members.* 

Mr.  Spencer  is  one  of  those  who  knows  all  this  perfectly  well,  but 
often  temporarily  forgets  it  and  follows  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
early  acquired  bias  against  the  state,  due  no  doubt,  as  are  most 
prejudices,  to  what  I  have  called  "the  illusion  of  the  near."  This 
was  notably  the  case  with  the  series  of  papers  published  by  him 
in  1884.*  These  represent  Herbert  Spencer  the  impatient  critic  of 
contemporary  local  politics.  But  let  us  listen  to  Herbert  Spencer 
the  philosopher  in  1860  when  he  had  just  completed  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  "  Synthetic  Philosophy  "  :  — 

We  all  know  that  the  enactments  of  representative  governments  ulti- 
mately depend  on  the  national  will  ;  they  may  for  a  time  be  out  of  harmony 
with  it,  but  eventually  they  must  conform  to  it.  And  to  say  that  the 
national  will  finally  determines  them  is  to  say  that  they  result  from  the 
average  of  individual  desires;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  average  of  indi- 
ndual  natures.  A  law  so  initiated,  therefore,  really  grows  out  of  tlie  popu- 
lar character. 

In  the  case  of  a  government  representing  a  dominant  class,  the  same 
thing  holds,  though  not  so  manifestly.  For  the  very  existence  of  a  class 
monopolizing  all  power  is  due  to  certain  sentiments  in  the  community. 
But  for  the  feeling  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  retainers,  a  feudal  system 
could  not  exist.  We  see  in  the  protest  of  the  Highlanders  against  the 
abolition  of  hereditable  jurisdictions,  that  they  preferred  that  kind  of  local 
rule.  And  if  to  the  popular  nature  must  thus  be  ascribed  the  growth  of  an 
irresponsible  ruling  class,  then  to  the  popular  nature  must  be  ascribed  the 
social  arrangements  which  that  class  creates  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  end^ 
Even  where  the  government  is  despotic,  the  doctrine  still  holds.  The  char- 
acter of  the  people  is,  as  before,  the  original  source  of  this  political  form  ; 
and,  as  we  have  abundant  proof,  other  forms  suddenly  created  will  not  act, 

1  "  Introduction  k  la  Sociologie,"  Premiere  Partie,  par  Guillaume  De  Greef, 
Bruxelles,  Paris,  1880,  pp.  205-206. 

2  "The  New  Toryism,"  "The  Coming  Slavery,"  "The  Sins  of  Lefjislators," 
"The  Great  Political  Superstition,"  Contemporary  Review,  February  to  July,  1884. 
Appended  to  "  Social  Statics,"  abridged  and  revised,  New  York,  1892,  under  the  gen- 
eral title,  "  The  Man  versvs  the  State." 
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httt  rapidly  retrograde  to  the  old  form,  ^[oreorer,  such  regulations  an  a 
dt«pot  makes,  if  really  operative,  are  so  because  of  their  fittieM  to  the  social 
state.  His  acts  being  veiy  much  swayed  by  general  opinion  —  by  precedent, 
by  the  feeling  of  his  nobles,  his  pri(*Hthood,  his  army  —  art*  in  ]uirt  immedi- 
ate re^ulU  of  the  national  character ;  and  when  they  are  out  of  harmony 
with  tlie  national  character  they  are  soon  practically  abrogated. 

The  failure  of  Cromwell  permanently  to  establish  a  new  social  condition, 
and  Um*  rapid  revival  of  suppressed  institutions  and  practices  after  his  death, 
^liow  how  ]iowerless  is  a  monarch  to  change  the  tyjw  of  the  sticiety  he  gov- 
erns. He  may  disturb,  he  may  retard,  or  he  may  aid  tlio  natural  pn)c«»s8  of 
c>r>;anization ;  but  the  general  course  of  this  process  is  l>eyond  his  control.^ 

We  thus  see  that  the  state,  though  genetic  in  its  origin,  is  telic  ia 
its  method ;  that  it  has  but  cue  pur|>ose,  function,  or  mission,  that 
of  s«*i*uriug  the  welfare  of  society ;  tliat  its  mode  of  operation  is  that 
of  preventing  the  antisocial  actions  of  individuals;  that  in  doing 
this  it  increases  the  free<lom  of  human  action  so  long  as  it  is  not 
antisocial;  tliat  the  state  is  therefore  essentially  moral  or  ethical; 
that  its  own  acts  must  necessarily  l)e  ethical ;  that  being  a  natural 
product  it  must  in  a  large  sense  be  representative ;  that  in  jwint  of 
Lict  it  always  is  as  good  as  society  will  ))ermit  it  to  be ;  that  while 
til  us  far  in  the  history  of  society  the  state  has  rarely  pc»rformed 
acts  that  t4*nd  to  advance  mankind,  it  has  Un^n  the  condition  to  all 
aclii«*vemeut,  making  possible  all  the  social,  iudiLstrial,  artistic,  liter- 
an*.  and  scientific  activities  that  go  on  withiu  the  state  and  under 
its  prot4*ction.  There  is  no  other  human  institution  >\ith  which  the 
state  can  Ix*  comi>ared,  and  yet,  in  view  of  all  this,  it  is  the  mobt 
iuijK>rt;u)t  of  all  human  institutions. 

Collective  Achievkment 

It  has  lM*<'n  said  tliat  the  state  achieves  little.  It  would  liave  U»en 
iM'tter  to  say  that  scxiety  in  its  collective  capacity  dcM's  not  take  a 
ilire<t  part  in  the  oi»erati(»ns  that  have  Ix'cn  described  uuiler  tlie 
hi-ad  <il  a<hieveiiirnt.  Th«'  greater  part  of  thes4*  lielong  to  the  gen- 
eral movement  that  h:is  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  naturt».  This,  as 
we  «iaw,  eon.sists  chiefly  in  the  mastery  of  the  physical  fon'es  throu'^h 
invent i«in  and  Mientifn-  di^eovery.  This  was  prei'minently  the  work 
of  the  individual.     In  <'onlradistinctiou  to  this,  the  achievements  of 

>  ••Tlif  S<M-f.i1  Orjraiu^in,**  by  Ifi'rtwrt  Hpeiu-or,  Wmttnitt^ft'r  lfi»ri>ir,  >ft»w  »<««rii'«. 
Vol  XVIII.  Jan.  I,  imm,  pp.  tr.»  ii.».  «•  Knnay^.  Sri,-iiUflc,  PolitUal.  nml  Siiroul*- 
the,'*  N>»  York,  IW'I,  pp  'Au-'^>S. 
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society,  if  we  can  call  them  so,  have  related  to  a  certain  conquest  of 
man.  This  has  consisted  in  gaining  a  greater  and  greater  mastery 
of  the  social  forces,  primarily  of  the  antisocial  effects  of  the  social 
forces  in  the  interest  of  social  safety.  It  has  been  maintained  from 
the  first  that  man  is  not  by  nature  a  social  being  in  the  full  sense 
of  that  expression.  He  was  from  the  beginning  and  has  always 
remained  an  exceedingly  quarrelsome  and  willful  animal.  It  has 
been  noted  that  predaceous  animals  are  not  usually  gi-egarious.  Man 
early  became  carnivorous,  or  rather  omnivorous,  and  cannibalism  is 
one  of  the  phases  through  which  he  has  everywhere  passed.  If  this 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  eating  of  enemies  it  was  because  the 
blood  bond  and  other  social  influences  partially  protected  his  imme- 
diate kin.  The  enslavement  of  the  captured,  which  gradually  suc- 
ceeded and  ultimately  supplanted  cannibalism,  was  a  matter  of 
policy  and  the  rational  calculation  of  the  greatest  gain.  Exploita- 
tion, as  depicted  in  Chapter  XIII,  worked  no  diminution  in  the 
predatory  and  ferocious  nature  of  man.  His  whole  career  has  been 
marked  by  belligerency,  internecine  strife,  and  universal  rapacity. 
The  slow  growth  of  sympathy  and  the  moral  sentiments  somewhat 
mitigated  this,  but  less  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  but  for  the 
beneficent  power  of  the  state,  seen  by  all  to  be  in  their  interest, 
society  would  have  been  impossible.  Wherever  this  is  even  tem- 
porarily and  locally  withdrawn  a  state  of  things  invariably  results 
which  is  not  only  intolerable  but  utterly  incompatible  with  any  form 
of  human  achievement.  It  is  well  known  that  the  state  was  very 
slow  in  taking  the  punishment  of  crime  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
individuals,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  family  feuds  under  those 
conditions  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Billson.    He  says :  — 

The  large  place  occupied  by  blood-feuds  in  ancient  Semitic  societies  and 
the  dark  shadow  which  they  cast  over  social  life  have  been  vividly  portrayed 
by  Michaelis  in  his  work  on  the  Mosaic  laws.  The  notoriously  bhghtful 
prevalence  of  such  feuds  among  the  American  Indians  is  such  as  to  prepare 
us  for  Schoolcraft's  account  of  a  tribe  to  the  south  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
he  found  almost  extinct  through  intestine  feuds.  Indeed,  such  instauces  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  A  passage  in  which  Mr.  Bellew  describes  the 
condition  of  the  feud-ridden  Berdurani,  or  northeastern  Afghan  tribes,  so 
forcibly  illustrates  the  demoralization  ensuing  from  feuds  as  to  justify  its 
quotation  at  length :  "  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  the  quarrelsome  character  of  this 
people  and  the  constant  strife  that  they  lead  are  declared  by  a  mere  glance  at 
their  villages  and  fields,  which  bristle  in  all  directions  with  round  towers. 
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TheM*  are  constantly  occupied  by  men  at  enmity  with  their  neighbors  in  the 
aame  or  adjoining  villages,  who,  perched  up  in  their  little  Hhuotiiig-l)oxe8, 
watch  the  opportunity  of  putting  a  buUet  into  each  other's  body  with  the 
mojft  iwrsevering  patience.  The  fields,  even,  are  studded  with  these  round 
tokens  and  the  men  holding  them  most  jealously  gimrd  their  lands  from 
any  one  with  whom  they  are  at  feud.  Nothing  belonging  to  their  enemies 
in  saft*  from  their  vengeance.  If  even  a  fowl  strays  from  its  owner  into  the 
gn>nnds  of  another,  it  is  sure  to  receive  a  bullet  from  the  advernary's  tower. 
Sf  ctiimtaut  are  their  feuds  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  village  chil- 
dren are  taught  never  to  walk  in  the  center  of  the  road,  but  always  from  the 
forre  of  early  habit  walk  stealthily  along  under  cover  of  the  wall  nearest  to 
any  tower."  These,  it  must  be  conceded,  are  extreme  cases ;  yet  they  are  a 
]ierfectly  logical  outgrowth  of  unaided  and  unham{)ered  private  retaliation.^ 

They  are  extreme  cases  only  because  in  one  form  or  another 
6(K*iety  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  this  state  of  things.  But  for 
coIle(*tive  action  in  some  form  this  would  be  the  normal  condition 
of  human  society,  or  rather  of  the  human  animal,  for  there  could 
be  no  society.  In  other  cases  where  collective  regulation  is  weak 
and  ineffective  we  have  a  general  state  of  brigandage.  Such  has 
been  the  condition  of  Southern  Eurojie  during  long  ])eriods,  and 
such,  as  it  seems,  is  still  the  c(mdition  of  parts  of  it,  as  witness  the 
recent  abduction  of  Miss  Stone,  and  the  powerlessness  or  indifference 
of  the  states  in  which  it  took  place  to  secure  the  brigands  or  sup- 
press the  practice.  On  the  frontier  of  a  new  country  in  process 
of  settlement  the  form  that  this  same  fact  assumes  is  the  pres- 
ence of  lawless  despera^loes  traveling  from  place  to  place  to  rob 
and  murder  innocent  settlers. 

It  was  with  such  conditions  as  these  that  society  had  primarily 
to  grapple,  and  no  one  can  say  that  it  has  not  upon  the  whole 
successfully  accomplished  its  task.  From  the  standpoint  of 
achievement  such  action  is  to  be  compared  to  all  that  part  of  the 
conquest  of  nature  which  relates  to  the  mastery  of  hostile  forces. 
The  averting  of  evil  naturally  precedes  the  extracting  of  good 
from  the  raw  elements  of  nature,  and  we  do  not  deny  to  the  inven- 
tion of  clothing  and  shelter  the  title  to  be  called  achievements  while 
awarding  that  title  to  the  invention  of  a  mortar  for  grinding  com. 
Society  has  always  been  rent  by  conflicting  interests,  and  the 
great  problem  that  presentwl  itself  to  collectivity  was  that,  not 
of  harmonizing,  but  of  reconciling  such  conflicting  interests.    The 

X"Tb«  OrifTin  of  Criminal  Uw/'  by  William  W.  Billson,  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Vol.  XVI,  Kcbruar>',  ISW),  p.  43S. 
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means  were  law  and  the  state,  and  the  result  was  the  sabstita- 
tion  of  civil  justice  for  natural  justice.  Society  exists  because 
the  rational  mind  was  capable  of  perceiving  the  mutual  advan- 
tageousness  of  submitting  to  authority.  The  process  is  one  of 
adaptation,  and  law^  state,  society,  and  civilization  are  products  of 
creative  synthesis  as  this  was  defined  in  Chapter  V. 

Groteth  of  Collectivism,  —  The  domain  of  purely  social  action  was 
at  first  very  limited.  As  all  know,  the  punishment  of  crime 
against  individuals  was  not  made  a  duty  of  society  imtil  after 
the  fall  of  the  feudal  regime.  The  only  crimes  considered  by 
the  state  were  crimes  against  the  state.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  function  now  considered  necessarily  collective  that  was 
once  not  so  considered.  Revenues  were  extensively  farmed  out 
to  private  parties  and  the  finances  of  nations  were  largely  in  the 
hands  of  individual  financiers.  As  the  growth  of  collectivism  has 
been  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  it  is  as  well 
illustrated  by  England  as  by  any  other  country.  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  has  given  clear  expression  to  the  general  facts  in  that 
country.     He  says :  — 

Representative  government  has  taught  the  people  how  to  gain  collectively 
that  power  which  they  could  never  again  individually  possess.  The  present 
century  has  accordingly  witnessed  a  growing  demand  for  the  legal  regulation 
of  the  conditions  of  industry  which  represents  a  marked  advance  on  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  the  sphere  of  legislation.  It  has  also  seen  a  progress  iu 
the  public  management  of  industrial  undertakings  which  represents  an  equal 
advance  in  the  field  of  government  administration.  Such  an  extension  of 
collective  action  is,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  an  inevitable  result  of  political 
democracy.  When  the  Commons  of  England  had  secured  the  right  to  vote 
supplies,  it  must  have  seemed  an  unwarrantable  extension  that  they  should 
claim  also  to  redress  grievances.  When  they  passed  from  legislation  to  the 
exercise  of  control  over  the  executive,  the  constitutional  jurists  were  aghast 
at  the  presumption.  The  attempt  of  Parliament  to  seize  the  command  of 
the  military  forces  led  to  a  civil  war.  Its  control  over  foreign  policy  is 
scarcely  two  hundred  years  old.  Every  one  of  these  development*?  of  the 
collective  authority  of  the  nation  over  the  conditions  of  its  own  life  was 
denounced  as  an  illegitimate  usurpation  foredoomed  to  failure.  Every  one 
of  them  is  still  being  resisted  in  countries  less  advanced  in  political 
development.  .  .  . 

The  captains  of  war  have  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  salaried  officers 
acting  for  public  ends  under  public  control ;  and  the  art  of  war  has  not 
decayed.  In  a  similar  way  the  captains  of  industry  are  gradually  being  de- 
posed from  their  independent  commands,  and  turned  into  salaried  servants 
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of  the  public.  Nearly  all  the  railways  of  the  world,  otiUide  of  America  and 
tht»  I'uiti'd  Kingdom,  are  managed  in  thU  way.  The  Belgian  (lovemment 
Horkt)  iU  own  line  of  passenger  steaniere.  The  Paris  Municipal  Council 
<>lH»nji  public  bakeries.  The  (jlaHgow  Town  Council  runs  its  own  common 
IfMl^ing  houses,  Plymouth  its  own  tramways.  Everywhere,  schools,  water- 
works, gaa-works,  dwellings  for  the  pt*ople,  and  many  other  forms  of  capi- 
tal, are  passing  from  individual  into  collective  control.  And  there  b  no 
rcmlrary  movement.  No  community  which  has  once  *^  municipalized  "  any 
public  service  ever  retraces  its  st<*i»s  or  reverses  its  action.^ 

We  are  here  considering  only  the  facts  and  the  drift.  Mr.  Webb 
ih  of  course  an  interested  witness,  but  that  he  has  not  exaggerated 
the  facts  may  be  learned  from  another  witness  whose  bias  in  the 
opposite  direction  is  much  more  strong,  viz.,  Herbert  Spencer.  In 
one  of  the  articles  that  have  already  lx*en  mentioned,  entitled,  "The 
<  oming  Slavery,"  he  thus  deplores  the  tendencies  of  the  times :  — 

Th«»n.  aj^ain,  comes  State-ownership  of  railways.  Already  this  exists  to  a 
lar^»*  «'Xt«»nt  on  the  Continent.  Already  we  have  hail  here  a  few  years  ajjo 
l<»ud  adviicacy  of  it.  And  now  the  cry,  which  was  raise<l  by  sitndr}'  {K>liti- 
ciaii'»  and  publicists,  is  taken  up  afn'.^h  by  the  Denifioratic  FV<!eration  ;  which 
)»rMp«>.s.*s  •♦  .Stut<*-apj>ropriation  of  railways,  with  or  without  romp<»nsation.** 
Evidently  pn\Hsure  from  above  joined  by  presMire  from  1h»1ow,  is  likely  to 
«*ff»'ct  this  cliange  dictated  by  the  jwdicy  everywhere  spreading;  and  with  it 
niu-^t  come  many  attendant  changes.  For  ruilway-projirii'tor-s  at  fir5»t  om  ners 
and  workers  of  railways  only,  have  lM»rome  masters  of  ntinierous  busilH'^Ht•J^ 
directly  or  indirectly  connect<'d  with  railways;  and  thi*>»e  will  have  to  !»« 
purchas«>d  by  (iovernment  when  the  railways  are  pn^clla^ed.  Already  ex- 
elusive  lett«T-carrier,  exclusive  transmitter  of  telegrams,  and  on  the  way  to 
U'roiiie  exclii>ive  carrier  (»f  j»arcel?4,  the  Stale  will  not  only  be  rxclu.sive  car- 
rier of  pa»vM»ngers,  gcxxln,  and  minerals,  but  will  add  to  its  preH«*nt  various 
tradeH  ninny  other  trade.s.  Even  now,  lK»sides  ereotin;;  its  naval  and  military 
«*«tabli*hm«-nts  and  building  harbor?*,  dm'ks,  breakwater*,  etc.,  it  d*K»s  the 
wiifk  nf  hhi|»-buil<ler,  eannon-fonnder.  sniallarms  nniker.  manufacturer  of 
animnnilion.  army-clolhier  and  UKit-niaker;  and  «hen  the  ra!U%ayM  have 
l»f#*n  appropriated,  "with  or  without  c<»nipensation/*  as  the  iVniocTatic 
Ft'd^T.itioni'.tH  .say.  it  will  have  to  lieeonie  lo<<Mnotive-«Migine-buiIder,  car- 
ria^Tt-maker,  tarpaulin  ami  t:n«a»*e  manufa<'turer,  pasMMi«;rr-v»'NH«d  o>Kner, 
ri>alniiiier,  Mone-<|n;irri«T,  omnibuH  propri«'tor,  etc.  Mean%^bile  it**  Un\\\ 
ri«Mitenant.««,  the  nniniclpal  i;nv.»rnments.  alnvidv  in  many  phu-fs  ^upplijTs  of 
va'er.  t;a«««inakiTM,  n\\n»TH  and  worker*  of  trann\ay-,  pn»prifloi-n  (»f  bath*, 
vsWl  doublh'H«  have  undertaken  various  other  busiufH-ej*.  And  when  tlie 
.stat#»,  direrily  or  by  proxy,  h,is  thus  c«iine  into  iwis-^f-^sinn  of,  or  ha-*  «-»tal>- 
li^h»Ml,  numeniu*!  concerns  fi»r  whol^nale  product  inn  and  f<»r  wholesal*'  cli^tri- 
but ion.  there  will  Ih'  j^cmmI  precedents  for  exteuilinp^  its  function  to  r<»tail 

» •*  Faliian  Tnut."  No.  W,  I>»iMl.m,  1H1«.  pp  14-15. 
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distribution :  following  such  an  example,  say,  as  is  offered  by  the  French 
Grovemment,  which  has  long  been  a  retail  tobacconist. 

In  other  places  Mr.  Spencer  has  turned  aside  from  his  philosophi- 
cal writings  to  compile  lists  of  these  so-called  socialistic  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  them,  and  when  he  finds  that  a  considerable 
number  of  them  have  been  repealed,  as  not  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  enacted,  he  seems  to  suppose  that  he  has 
found  an  unanswerable  argument  against  all  measures  looking  to  the 
enlargement  of  state  functions.  The  socialists  themselves  have  also 
carefully  worked  out  the  history  of  this  movement,  and  there  have 
been  a  few  entirely  judicial  historians  of  it.  Of  these  latter  Mr. 
Lecky  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,  and  in  several  of  his  works, 
particularly  his  "  Democracy  and  Liberty  "  and  his  "  Map  of  Life, 
Conduct,  and  Character,"  he  has  endeavored  to  give  an  impartial 
summary  of  the  growth  of  collectivism.  Of  the  former  of  these 
works  Professor  Giddings  says  :  — 

Even  the  hardened  reader  of  individualistic  tracts  will  experience  a  new 
sensation  as  he  turns  Mr.  Lecky*s  pages  and  follows  through  one  continuous 
narrative  the  astonishing  story  of  modern  legislation  against  gambling, 
liquor-selling,  cigarette-smoking  and  other  modes  of  vice,  and  of  the  yet 
more  elaborate  legislation  in  behalf  of  "  labor,"  consisting  of  laws  limiting 
the  hours  of  employment,  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  the  factory  and 
the  workshop,  fixing  the  times  and  modes  of  wage  payments,  prescribing  the 
details  of  tenement-house  construction  and  management,  forbidding  the 
competitive  employment  of  convict  labor  by  the  state,  and  even  fixing  a 
minimum  wage  for  municipal  laborers.^ 

In  the  later  work  mentioned,  while  sounding  a  warning  voice 
against  the  fact  that  the  English  race  are  "  contentedly  submitting 
great  departments  of  their  lives  to  a  web  of  regulations  restricting 
and  encircling  them,"  Mr.  Lecky  nevertheless  says  that  "the  tri- 
umphs of  sanitary  reform  as  well  as  of  medical  science  are  perhaps 
the  brightest  page  in  the  history  of  our  century." ' 

Not  less  impartial  and  judicial  in  his  views  is  Mr.  James  Bryce, 
and  in  grappling  squarely  with  the  doctrine  of  laissez  /aire  he 
says : — 

Modem  civilization  in  becoming  more  complex  and  refined  has  become 
more  exacting.    It  discovers  more  benefits  which  the  organized  power  of 

1  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI,  December,  1896,  p.  724. 
«  "  The  Map  of  Life,  Conduct,  and  Character,*'  by  William  Hartpole  Lecky, 
New  York,  1899,  pp.  14-15. 
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government  can  secure,  and  grows  more  anxious  to  attain  them.  Men  live 
fast,  and  are  impatient  of  the  slow  working  of  natural  laws.  The  triumphs 
of  physical  science  have  enlarged  their  desires  for  comfort,  and  shown  them 
how  many  things  may  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  collective  skill 
and  large  funds  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  e£Fort^ 

Ever  and  anon  the  steady  march  of  collectivism  receives  a  tem- 
porary check.  In  1900  Parliament  appointed  a  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses  to  investigate  it,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Crewe  was  chair- 
man and  Lord  Avebury  a  member.  The  latter  drew  up  a  serious 
challenge  which  he  published  in  the  Contemj)orary  Review  for  July 
of  that  year  under  the  title  of  <' Municipal  Trading."  His  argu- 
ments need  not  be  considered  here^  and  upon  the  whole  the  effect 
of  the  investigation  has  been  wholesome,  since  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  such  a  movement  will  go  too  far  and  bring  on  a 
reaction.  The  real  advance  can  only  take  place  as  fast  as  it  is  ad- 
vantageous, and  any  step  that  works  more  hardship  than  it  relieves 
will  l)e  and  should  be  prevented. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  collectivism  is  more  pronounced  on 
the  Continent  than  it  is  in  England,  and  in  certain  res{)ects  this  is 
true,  |>articularly  with  regard  to  railroads,  but  there  seems  to  have 
be«*n  a  greater  amount  of  factory  and  other  forms  of  moral  legislation 
in  England.  In  the  L^nited  States  there  is  no  settled  principle,  and 
it  is  a  question  of  majorities  and  political  influence.  Hut  the  less 
favored  classes  are  beginning  to  learn  the  power  of  their  ballots  and 
are  casting  them  in  increasing  numbers  for  collectivism.  But  the 
country  which  has  taken  the  longest  strides  in  this  direction  is 
Australia,  for  it  seems  to  be  true  of  all  the  colonies,  but  is  more 
marked  in  some  than  in  others.  New  Zealand  leads,  but  South 
Australia  is  not  far  behind.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  has  fully  de- 
scrilied  the  movement  in  New  Zealand.'  It  is  difficult  to  find 
entirely  disinterested  accounts  of  this  movement  in  those  once  far- 
off  countries,  but  the  following  extracts  from  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
John  A.  (\x»kbum,  Agent  General  of  South  Australia,  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  S(»cial  Science 
on   Oct   2o,  1899,  on  "The   Extension   of   the   Sphere   of  State 

1  '*Tbe  Am^iioan  Coromonwealth,**  by  Jameti  Bryce,  in  two  Tolumes,  London  and 
>>w  Y.»rk.  lhh«.  Vt»l.  11.  p.  407. 

s  **  NewMt  EnirUnd.    Not4«  of  a  Dcniiwratlr  Traveller  In  New  Zealmnd,  with 
■om»  AuntralUn  Compnritons/*  by  Henry  DeniAreHt  Lli>yd,  New  Y<»rk,  1900.    8*6 
«U4»  Fmbian  Tract,  No.  74,  London,  ISIIS. 
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Activity  in  South  Australia,"  show  that  the  people  of  that  colony 
are  acting  wholly  in  their  own  interests  and  not  from  the  influence 
of  theory.     He  said :  — 

I  believe  the  majority  of  our  people  oppose  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
state  activity,  but  when  practical  men  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
actual  necessities  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  they  throw 
their  theory  to  the  winds  and  grapple  with  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
case,  for  dogma  rigidly  adhered  to  is  an  inveterate  foe  to  progress.  .  .  . 
There  has  been  one  railway  in  private  hands  in  South  Australia,  but  that 
within  the  last  few  months  has  been  purchased  by  the  state.  We  find  that 
the  railways  are  nowadays  what  the  main  roads  were  in  the  past.  We  find 
it  to  the  interest  of  the  community  to  work  the  railways,  and  in  connection 
with  working  tlie  railways,  of  course  there  are  supplementary  avenues  of 
activity  which  have  to  be  introduced.  We  have  of  course  extensive  work- 
shops in  connection  with  the  railways.  In  these  workshops  we  manufac- 
ture all  our  own  locomotives.  Whether  we  shall  always  continue  to 
manufacture  our  own  locomotives  remains  to  be  seen.  Of  course  we  want 
above  all  things  to  choose  the  method  attended  with  the  best  practical  re- 
sults. We  have  recently  made  a  batch  of  locomotives  in  the  state  workshops 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  economy  of  production  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  best  service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state  or  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals.  Then,  of  course,  the  state  is  with  us  an  express  com- 
pany which  delivers  parcels.  We  do  not  wait  for  manufacturers,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet  one  of  the  drawbacks  in  state  enterprise 
is  this,  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  know  about  government  business, 
and  if  they  are  not  served  by  the  state  in  what  they  consider  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  they  are  apt  to  ask  some  very  awkward  questions  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Therefore,  the  functions  of  the  state  with  us  have  been 
undertaken  with  the  greatest  possible  solicitude  for  the  approval  of  the 
people. 

We  have  undertaken  government  workshops  and  manufacture  all  our 
own  water  pi^^s.  In  a  dry  country  like  Australia  the  water  supply  and 
irrigation  are  very  important  items.  A  very  high  grade  of  pipes  Ls  required. 
We  have  manufactured  these  for  ourselves.  Then,  of  course,  the  state  owns 
all  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  in  connection  with  the  post-office  we  have 
a  parcels  post,  which  was  introduced  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
which  has  worked  exceedingly  well  with  us.  The  water-works  are  also 
owned  by  the  state.  The  government  also  acts  as  public  trustee,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  our  public  trustee's  department.  It  lias  been  of  l)enefit  in 
many  ways.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  leave  his  estate  in  unimpeachable 
hands  has  only  to  appoint  the  public  trustee  to  take  charge  of  it  Most  of 
our  hospitals  and  most  of  our  charitable  institutions  are  also  state  organiza- 
tions and  under  state  control. 

It  is  chiefly  in  our  agriculture  that  the  sphere  of  state  activity  has  been 
developed.  The  success  of  the  community  and  oiu:  national  welfare  de^HJiid 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  and,  therefore,  we  adapt  our  institutions 
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to  make  hiii  occupation  as  profitable  as  possible.  If  the  farmer  <1(m*m  well 
th«  whole  community  is  prosfierous,  the  doctor  gets  his  fees,  the  ftaAtor  geU 
hiH  stipeml  raintMl,  and  everybody  .nhan^H  in  the  general  pn»>|MTity.  So  the 
farmer  is,  as  it  were,  that  part  of  the  community  whose  welfare  we  watch 
wiih  the  greatest  poattible  interest.  The  state,  in  order  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  get  the  greatest  ]X)ssibIe  return  for  his  labor,  inaugurated  what  is  known 
as  the  (tovernnient  Produce  Export  Depot  We  have  also  established  a 
receiving  dejK>t.  We  take  from  the  farmer  and  fnim  the  fruit  grower  his 
priMiuce  and  send  it  to  the  world's  markets.  Before  the  state  movt^d  in  this 
direction  the  small  farmer  or  fruit  grower  was  practically  unable  to  reach 
tlie  markets  of  the  world,  even  tliough  there  was  a  great  demand  for  his 
produce,  by  reason  of  the  high  rates  for  freights  and  insurance,  which  would 
W  so  high  on  small  parcels  that  practically  they  were  exclud<Ml.  So  the 
state  stepfHHl  in,  and  by  gTx>uj>ing  together  the  little  rivulets  of  province  into 
one  shipment,  semb  them  forwani  at  the  lowest  jK^ssible  chargi»s  f(»r  n<»ce»- 
Kary  ex|N'nses  of  transit.  The  state  in  this  way  has  l)een  able  to  bring  the 
World's  markets  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 

The  state  in  undertaking  this  function  is  able  to  insi.st  }x\Hm  a  certain 
graiie  of  quality.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  or  m*ire  ruinous  to 
th«K*i»  mho  wnd  i>roduce  to  a  market  than  to  have  gcKKl  pnKluce  accompanied 
by  articles  of  inferior  <]uality.  The  pr<»sence  of  articles  of  inferior  c|uality 
deteriorates  the  value  of  the  whole  shipment*  If  articles  are  inferior  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  No  pro<iuce  is  sent  unless  it  receives  the  govern- 
ment's stamp  of  approval.  After  the  goods  have  lM»en  reivived  and  forwarded 
by  the  state,  they  are  received  in  London  by  the  rweiving  depot  there.  The 
government  does  not  undertake  their  sale,  but  it  selects  corn  and  cottcm 
brokers  and  auctioneers  of  recognized  ability,  who  can  In*  de|ieiided  u]M)n  to 
make  the  tn'^t  poHKible  terms  for  the  consignor  and  for  the  seller  of  the 
proiliire.  Now,  in  South  .Viintrnlia, all  the  farmer  has  to  do  wIk'U  he  wishes 
Ui  "iMMl  a  box  of  butttT,  hniicy,  <ir  some  sheep  n)>r«>nd,  is  to  write  to  the 
.\^ri(Mjltnral  l>«-p{irtni»-nt,  and  if  th»'y  an*  apj»rove<l  and  f<»r\\ardi*il  the  rnn- 
si  nmr  has  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  sit  at  home  ami  await  returns  by 
cherk.  •  .  . 

The  government  in  .South  Australia  is  the  land  owner.  The  landn  Udong 
to  the  aate.  We  have  lately  hrld  that  it  is  much  U'tter  for  the  state  to 
l«';L«we  than  to  sell  lanil.  We  an*  now  inntituting  a  form  of  iK>r]wMual  Icjim*. 
Tin*  *t  ite  j»ureha>«*"  !an<l«<  for  th«»  puqM»Mi«  of  placing  farmers  n|Ntn  thi*m. 
Thf  I>Hj»artrnont  of  .\u'rirultun»  aNo  is«*nes  a  j<»urnal,  whieh  is  call«'d  the 
Jourrinl  of  Atjricultnrf  omf  /u'lutfrtf.  This  jriurnal  is  n<»w  ri*cn«^n {/♦•<!  as  a 
very  \aluaMe  guide  and  a<«si'«tanee  to  all  farmers  and  has  a  con*»iderable 
cif'Milritinn. 

I  tlo  not  think  th.it  any  u'«>verninrnt  muM  st.ind  by  and  >^itne^^  a  nuin- 
b«T  of  men  out  of  enip!"yin«'iit,  idly  standirji,'  all  il.iy  in  tie*  niaikft  pl.ir.'«* 
}»ecause  no  man  will  hire  them,  with  hunijry  ^\ives  antl  chiMrt-u  :  so  we 
tike  the  idle  men  and  ylur**  them  U{¥>n  the  idle  lands  and  as^i^t  them  in 
e%ery  may  to  malce  a  M*tt lenient.  We  make  advances  to  thefn,  ami  it  is 
rather  an   iutcre^lii.g   cxi^t-riinent  from   the  |M»int  of  view  of  co<»jKTative 
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settlements.  They  hold  their  lands  in  common.  The  settlements  have 
turned  out  very  well.  Idle  hands  are  idle  no  longer,  but  are  able  to  support 
families. 

Of  course  no  farmer  can  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  so  we  have  estab- 
lished a  state  bank,  which  lends  money  to  the  farmer  at  4  per  cent  interest, 
whereas  previously  he  had  to  pay  as  high  as  8,  9,  10,  25,  sometimes  50,  and 
even  70  per  cent  interest.  We  consider  that  the  farmer  should  be  able  to 
get  the  money  required  for  making  improvements  and  purchasing  machin- 
ery, and  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  can  keep  his 
farm  in  good  condition ;  so  we  have  instituted  this  state  bank,  which  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  who  are  not  responsible  to  the  government, 
who  cannot  be  removed  from  office  except  by  very  difficult  steps,  and  who, 
therefore,  act  independently,  and  who  are  to  carry  on  the  bank  for  strict 
commercial  interests.  Many  farmers  are  prospering  to-day  in  consequence 
of  this  accommodation.  The  bank  has  been  effective  in  reducing  the  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgages  and  private  loans. 

In  undertaking  these  various  functions  the  state  has  been  anxious  not  in 
any  way  to  sap  private  enterprise,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity depends.  The  state  has  never  'been  accused  of  interfering  in  private 
interests.  We  have  always  endeavored  to  place  our  toilers  in  a  position  in 
which  they  can  get  the  best  possible  reward  for  their  labors.  If  you  bring 
hope  into  the  life  of  the  farmer,  and  make  him  sure  of  his  reward,  that  his 
profits  will  not  be  taken  away  from  him,  then  you  make  him  more  efficient. 
Instead  of  sapping  private  enterprise  we  are  assisting  private  enterprise. 
We  are  not  anxious  to  organize  patriarchal  institutions  but  fraternal  ones, 
wherein  men  shall  be  banded  together  for  mutual  benefit  and  by  coopera- 
tion become  a  brotherhood  through  tiie  help  of  each  man  in  his  own  par- 
ticular way,  following  his  own  knowledge  in  the  best  possible  way  and 
receiving  aid  and  guidance  from  the  state."  ^ 

I  have  introduced  so  large  a  part  of  Dr.  Cockburn's  remarks  not 
because  they  are  at  all  striking  or  startling,  but  because  they  consti- 
tute a  plain,  unbiased  statement  of  the  condition  of  things  in  South 
Australia,  not  intended  to  defend  or  advocate  the  policy  pursued, 
but  simply  to  set  it  forth  as  it  is.  New  Zealand  would  show  a  still 
longer  step  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  the  Australian  colonies  are 
moving  along  the  same  line  of  the  extension  of  state  functions. 

Now  this  universal  growth  of  collectivism  pan  passu  with  the 
growth  of  intelligence  is  simply  the  natural  and  normal  integration 
of  functions  with  the  development  of  social  structure.  The  biological 
analogy  at  least  holds  to  that  extent.  The  only  instructive  analogies 
are  those  that  relate  to  the  coordination  of  functions.    The  state  may 

1  Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  New  Series, 
No.  10.,  PbUadelphla,  Nov.  14,  1899;  Publications  of  the  Academy,  No.  2&4,  pp. 
7-10. 
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be  fairly  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the  brain.  The  brain  repre- 
sents an  almost  absolute  central  control  of  the  bodily  functions,  at  least 
of  its  conscious  ones.  Organic  progress  has  consisted  in  the  steady 
increase  of  this  control,  of  the  gradual  transfer  of  unconscious  func- 
tions to  the  list  of  conscious  ones,  until  in  all  the  higher  animals  the 
cerebral  hegemony  is  complete.  Society  stands  at  a  much  lower 
stage  in  this  process  of  development,  viz.,  at  that  represented  by 
certain  animals  considered  very  low  in  the  scale ;  but  the  first  forms 
of  headship  represent  the  earliest  steps  in  the  development  of 
a  ganglionic  center,  while  the  full-fledged  state  represents  the  brain 
of  animals  of  a  somewhat  higher  type.  But  the  most  complete  func- 
tional integration  thus  far  attained,  as,  for  example,  that  of  New 
Zealand  or  Switzerland,  still  falls  far  short  of  the  degree  of  integra> 
tion  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  lowest  vertebrates.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  Herbert  Spencer,  who  of  all  social  philosophers  has  most 
fully  and  ably  pointed  out  these  analogies,  and  who  is  practically 
the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  simultaneous  differentiation  and  integra- 
tion in  the  organic  world,  should  fail  to  see  that  the  same  law  holds 
in  society.  He  indeed  admits  the  process  of  differentiation,  but 
virtually  denies  that  of  integration.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  thiit  he  regards  social  differentiation  as  the  true  analogue 
of  organic  differentiation,  and  as  something  perfectly  natural,  normal, 
and  proper,  while  looking  upon  social  integration  in  this  sense  as 
something  artificial,  pathological,  and  impro|)er;  something  to  be 
deplored,  combated,  and  antiigonized  to  the  utmost. 

If  the  analogy  were,  indeed,  exact,  and  if  we  had  to  look  forward 
to  a  future  state  of  social  integration  as  complete  as  the  organic 
integration  of  the  highest  mammals  including  man,  we  might  take 
the  alarm  and  either  dread  the  consequences  or  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  we  as  individuals  will  never  be  permitted  to 
witness  it.  lUit  aside  from  the  folly  of  borrowing  trouble  from  such 
a  remote  future,  there  is  re;dly  no  cause  for  alarm  even  for  our  de- 
S(M*ndants.  Siteneer  has  well  pointed  out  the  fiuidamental  defect  in 
the  iinalogv,  viz.,  that  wherejus  in  the  organism  it  is  the  whole  that 
is  conscious  and  si'iitient  while  the  parts  are  unconscious  and  insen- 
tient, in  scK'iety  it  is  the  parts  that  are  conscious  and  sentient  while 
the  whole  is  unconscious  and  insentient.  This  antithesis  reverses 
the  whole  prcK^ess  and  makes  scM'ial  development  consist  in  stej^s 
lu<*king  to  the  Ix'neiit  of  the  parts,  whereas  orj^iinic  development  con- 
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sists  in  steps  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Development 
everywhere  and  necessarily  results  from  pressure  toward  an  advan- 
tageous end,  and  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  moving  toward  a  disad- 
vantageous end.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  legitimate  effect  of 
the  state  is  to  set  the  individual  free,  and  every  step  through  which 
we  have  traced  the  growth  of  collectivism  has  been  in  the  directioii 
of  the  greater  and  greater  liberation  of  the  individual  from  all  the 
powers  of  nature  that,  left  to  themselves,  tend  to  enchain  him.  In 
the  organic  process  development  may  be  metaphorically  said  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  enslaving  the  parts,  i.e.,  of  subordinating  them  to 
the  whole  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  works  no  hardship,  for 
what  matter  if  the  unconscious  organs,  vessels,  tissues,  and  cells  are 
enslaved?  But  in  the  social  process  the  result  is  the  reverse  of 
this.  The  parts  (individuals)  that  were  primarily  enslaved  are  now 
set  free,  and  every  step  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  all  their  faculties. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  growth  of  collectivism  here  sketched 
has  been  from  the  first  a  struggle  with  the  forces  of  individualism 
which  was  supreme  at  the  outset,  and  a  gradual  conquest  of  this 
field,  much  as  the  individual  mind  has  conquered  the  field  of  physi- 
cal nature,  where  the  primitive  forces  were  originally  acting  each 
for  itself  the  same  as  the  unrestrained  social  forces.  It  must  not 
therefore  be  confounded  with  the  various  forms  of  communism  that 
prevail  in  undeveloped  societies,  such  as  the  village  communities 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  and  the  North  American 
tribes  portrayed  by  Mr  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  Individualists,  in  re- 
sisting this  movement,  are  fond  of  insisting  that  instead  of  social 
progress  it  represents  a  retrograde  process  toward  the  stage  of  primi- 
tive communism.  This  is  the  same  argument  used  by  royalists  and 
monarchists  against  modem  democracy,  who  used  to  predict  the 
certain  fall  of  the  latter  similar  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
republics.  This  latter  argument  has  no  force  now  because  everybody 
knows  that  between  modem  democracies,  which  include  the  mon- 
archies as  well  as  the  republics  by  name,  and  the  ancient  republics 
no  comparison  is  possible  and  no  essential  resemblance  exists.  And 
yet  they  are  quite  as  much  alike  as  are  the  collective  systems  of  the 
present  and  communal  life  of  savage  and  barbaric  tribes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  impossibility  at  that  stage  of 
social  development  of  maintaining  social  existence  on  the  individual- 
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istic  plan,  and  signify  the  triumph  of  the  group  sense  of  self- 
preservation.  This  brought  into  action  the  Gossenian  *  lav,  which, 
under  such  simple  social  conditions  was  easily  made  to  prevail  over 
the  Jevonian'  law,  which  had  scarcely  as  yet  taken  an  economic 
form,  and  was  little  more  than  the  biologic  law  of  struggle  for 
existence  working  the  destruction  of  tlie  group  and  the  restriction 
of  the  s]KX!ies  to  a  circumscribed  habitat 

This  Devonian  law  came  into  full  force  as  an  economic  and  so(mo- 
logical  principle  witli  the  stage  of  conquest  and  race  amalgamation, 
the  hharp  scission  of  society  into  classes  or  castes,  the  partitiim  of 
tlie  lauds  to  influential  individuals,  and  the  establishment  of  lati- 
fundia  and  all  other  forms  of  private  projierty.  It  was  under  this 
system  that  all  Uie  important  arts,  industries,  and  coiujuercial  enter- 
prises arose.  A  strictly  biutiness  class  Mras  formed  out  of  the  meso- 
derm of  the  metasocial  tissues,  and  under  tlie  joint  action  of  all  these 
social  classes  the  development  sketched  in  the  last  cluipter  took 
place.  The  formation  of  tlie  state  supported  by  general  laws  was 
the  first  8t(>p  taken  by  the  collective  mind.  It  ch<'cked  rapacity  but 
furthered  activity.  If  the  Goe>setuan  law  governed  the  collective 
movement  (and  this  is  for  the  sociological  mathematicians  to  deter- 
mine) the  Jevonian  law  certainly  continued  to  govern  the  thus 
liberated  individual  activities*  It  has  never  oeasiMl  to  do  so  even  in 
c«>untries  farthest  advanced  in  collectivism.  The  freer  the  individ- 
ual activity  the  more  fully  will  this  law  act,  and  the  whole  move- 
ment may  almost  1)6  described  as  the  growth  of  individualism. 
(N^Uectivism  is  not  therefore  tlie  opposite  of  individualism.  It  is 
the  failure  to  see  this  tliat  makes  English  collectivism,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  colleetivism  in  giuieral,  such  a  )Niradox.  Tliat  it  should  prove 
that  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  cmlKMlinient  of  the  principle  of 
free  imlividual  initiative,  lias  made  the  longest  strides  iu  the  direc- 
tion of  social  initiative  and  social  a<*hievement  is  the  nuirvel  of  thoM* 
who  as<*rilie  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  to  this  individualistic  attrilmte. 
TheM»  writers,  among  whom  we  find  FnMichmen  sueh  as  I)e!n(»lm'<, 
wily  MM*  lialf  of  the  truth.  The  whole  truth  is  that  Anu'l<»-Saxou 
supremacy  is  due  to  the  ability  of  that  race  to  s«*e  and  a4t  uikiu  liie 

» "  Kntwifk^Iiins  der  ilfn^trr  dr*  n)''ii%>}ilirhf'n  V«Tk«-hn».  nn.l  der  ihirnii*  t1i«i». 
iM*ri<l«*n  K«%;^ln  fur  riH'ti«*liIu-licti  UAodcln,"  %ou  Ileniiaiiti  llcitirich  <i4»iiHon,  Hraun- 
•i'hwi'i.',  |Kr»4.  |»i>  K»-«0. 

•••Tlirijn-  of  P..!it1.al  FVommiv,"  by  W.  Stanley  Ji?%ons,  L^Mhlon  &  NVw  York, 
Kl.  C'hupters  III,  IV  <%''e  eik|MMt»Ily  |ip.  UlH?.»). 
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principle  that  while  individual  initiative  can  alone  accomplish  great 
results,  it  must  he  free,  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  normal 
and  natural  forces  of  society,  and  taking  the  whole  of  human  nature 
into  the  account,  it  cannot  be  free  unless  the  avenues  for  its  activity 
be  kept  open  by  the  power  of  society  at  large.  Even  the  economists 
are  beginning  to  see  that  "  free  competition  "  in  business  is  a  m)i;li 
unless  it  be  protected  from  the  universal  tendency  of  all  competition 
in  nature  speedily  and  surely  to  end  in  monopoly. 

Social  Invention 

We  have  seen  that  society  has  already  gone  far  beyond  its  primi- 
tive rdle  of  mere  regulation  with  a  view  to  antagonizing  the  natural 
competitive  influences  that  choke  individual  activity,  exaggerate 
inequalities,  and  restrict  liberty.  It  has  achieved  in  much  the  same 
sense  that  the  individual  achieves,  the  chief  difference  being  that  it 
has  had  to  deal  with  the  far  more  complex  and  inscrutable  social 
forces.  We  have  now  to  note  another  parallel  between  individual 
achievement  and  social  achievement.  We  saw  in  the  last  chapter 
that  most  individual  achievement  had  been  due  to  invention  and 
scientific  discovery  in  the  domain  of  the  physical  forces.  The 
parallel  consists  in  the  fact  that  social  achievement  consists  in 
invention  and  discovery  in  the  domain  of  the  social  forces.  It 
is  still  further  completed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  both  fields 
all  the  earlier  achievements  were  empirical.  The  social  art,  upon 
which  Condorcet  so  frequently  lays  stress,  is  thus  far  mainly  an 
empirical  art,  and,  like  the  art  of  pottery,  for  example,  has  been 
the  result  of  a  series  of  sepai'ately  discovered  improvements  upon 
the  original  invention.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  a  growth  due 
to  long  and  repeated  experiences,  failures,  and  successes,  under 
the  influence  of  a  slowly  developing  collective  consciousness. 

As  legitimate  conclusions  from  facts  furnished  by  the  past  and 
the  present  belong  properly  to  pure  sociology,  we  may  profitably 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  principles  underlying  collective 
action.  And  first  of  all  must  it  be  again  insisted  that  the  social 
forces  do  not  differ  from  other  natural  forces  except  in  their  com- 
plexity and  consequent  obscurity.  The  difficulty  in  their  compre- 
hension due  to  these  causes  explains  the  long  empirical  stage  in  the 
social  science.  Until  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  no  investi- 
gation in  social  science  such  as  that  which  led  to  the  scientific  era 
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in  the  other  departments.  The  study  of  society  is  to^ay  where 
that  of  physics  and  chemistry  were  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
are  still  those  in  high  seats  of  learning  who  deny  that  there  are 
social  laws  in  the  scientific  sense.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to 
deal  practically  and  directly  with  the  social  forces,  legislators,  ad- 
ministrators, judges,  have  rarely  ever  opened  a  book  on  sociology. 
Is  there,  indeed,  on  sociology  a  book  from  which  they  could  gather 
any  useful  principles  to  guide  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  ?  There  certainly  should  be  text-books  plainly  setting  forth 
tht'se  practical  principles,  and  the  science  should  be  taught  to  all 
who  are  at  all  likely  ever  to  be  called  upon  to  i)erform  any  of  these 
high  functions. 

If  we  carefully  analyze  an  invention  we  shall  find  that  it  consists 
first  in  recognizing  a  proi)erty  or  force  and  secondly  in  making 
material  adjustments  calculated  to  cause  that  projierty  or  force  to 
act  in  the  manner  desired  by  the  inventor,  presumably  to  his  ad- 
vantage. He  recognizes  the  property  or  force  as  always  oi)erative. 
The  only  difference  he  makes  in  it  is  to  cause  it  to  act  in  a  certain 
way  different  from  tlie  way  in  which  it  was  acting  l)efore  he  made 
his  adjustments.  If  he  wishes  air  or  gas  of  a  certain  kind  to  go 
into  an  inclosed  si)ace  he  pumps  out  the  air  or  gits  already  there, 
establishes  a  {lassage,  and  the  other  fluid  rushes  in  of  itself.  We 
may  say  metiphorically  that  he  induces  it  to  go  where  he  wants  it. 
In  dealing  with  animals,  while  they  are  often  driven  and  coin jh*! led 
through  fear  to  go  where  they  are  wantt*d,  it  is  usually  found  eahier 
and  ohea|)er  in  energy  exi>ended  to  induce  or  attract  them  by  ap- 
pealing to  some  want  that  is  easily  satisfied,  as  by  showing  them  a 
lump  of  salt. 

Now  the  desires  and  wants  of  men  constitute  the  forces  of  society, 
eom plicated,  as  they  are  in  the  higher  st^iges,  by  the  directive  agent 
in  all  its  manifold  a^siteets.  8o(*ial  invention  consists  in  nuiking 
sueh  adjustments  as  will  induce  men  to  act  in  the  manner  most 
advanUigiM)us  to  society.  It  is  possible,  as  with  animals,  to  drive 
them,  to  fon»e  them,  t^)  coeree  and  compel  them,  but  considering  the 
sensitive  organization  of  the  human  animal,  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  of  the  motives  of  others,  the  keen  sense  of  justice  with  which 
he  is  endowed,  and  the  influenee  whieh  his  intelligence  gives  him  to 
react  \\\Hm  harsh  measures  and  bring  the  coercive  power  into  disre- 
pute, if  not  to  cause  its  overthrow,  it  is  far  better,  safer,  and  more 
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economical,  whenever  possible,  to  secui'e  the  end  through  some 
form  of  persuasion  or  inducement.  The  law  of  parsimony,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  a  universal  law,  and  can  be  implicitly  relied 
upon.  The  social  inventor  has  only  to  make  sure  what  will  consti- 
tute a  gi'eater  gain  or  marginal  advantage  and  to  devise  measures 
that  will  harmonize  this  with  the  social  good  in  order  to  secure  with 
unerring  certainty  such  a  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  affected 
by  the  measures  as  will  secure  the  end  sought. 

If  in  the  framing  of  human  laws  this  principle  were  always 
carefully  studied  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  man  is  as 
easily  managed  by  intelligence  as,  in  the  last  chapter,  nature  was 
shown  to  be.  It  would  be  found  that  mandatory  and  prohibitory, 
and  indeed  penal  legislation  generally  is  for  the  most  part  unneces- 
sary. That  form  of  legislation,  always  heretofore  and  still  the 
predominant  type,  is  very  expensive  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  in 
causing  iriitation  and  reaction,  and  thus  weakening  the  authority 
of  the  state.  The  day  will  undoubtedly  come  when  it  will  be 
held  to  be  intolerable.  It  restricts  human  liberty,  of  course  pre- 
sumably by  liberating  other  assumed  innocent  parties  whose  liberty 
had  been  abridged  by  the  offender.  But  the  contention  is  that  only 
the  most  obdurate  offenders  requii*e  to  have  their  liberty  restricted, 
since  they,  too,  have  wants,  and  the  social  inventor  should  devise 
means  by  which  such  wants  shall  be  spontaneously  satisfied  through 
wholly  innocuous  or  even  socially  beneficial  action.  This  is  the 
principle  which  I  have  called  "  attractive  legislation,''  ^  and  upon 
which  I  have  sufficiently  insisted  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  in 
other  works.  I  have  also  shown  that  it  has  been  acted  upon  by 
enlightened  states,  though  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Most  of  the  ex- 
amples relate  to  the  collection  of  revenues,  which,  from  its  paramount 
necessity,  is  the  field  in  which  the  keenest  collective  thinking  has 
been  done.  As  an  example  in  another  field  may  be  mentioned 
the  act  of  Parliament  introduced  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  1843, 
reducing  the  working  hours  of  children  in  factories  to  hadf  time  and 
requiring  that  the  other  half  of  the  day  be  spent  at  schooL  Of  this 
law  Mr.  Gunton  says :  — 

The  attendance  of  children  at  school  being  made  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  their  employment,  tended  to  secnre  the  aid  of  parents  to  enforce  the 

1  *'  Dynamic  Sociology  *^  (see  passages  cited  in  the  fndex) ;  **  The  Psychic  Factors 
of  Civilization/'  p.  306v 
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ftcbool  Uw.  Even  those  parents  who  were  the  most  ignorant  and  indifferent 
to  the  education  of  their  children  now  became  very  en^er  to  ket.*p  them  con- 
stant in  their  school  attendance,  because  it  was  the  only  means  uf  securing 
their  meager  earnings.' 

Moral  pur|)oses  are  also  sometimes  secured  through  the  application 
of  this  principle,  as  where  commodities  regarded  as  socially  injurious 
are  excluded  by  duties  so  high  as  to  become  j)rohil)itive,  or  where 
businesses,  such  as  lotteries,  considered  immoral,  are  forbidilon  to 
send  advertisements  through  the  mails. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  South  Australian  jjoliey  outlined  by 
Dr.  Cockbum,  as  quoted  above,  properly  belongs  to  this  class,  and 
special  attention  should  be  called  to  it  as  belonging  to  a  department 
in  which  collective  action  can  secure  the  most  im]K>rtant  results.  I 
refer  to  the  "  Governmeni  Produce  Export  Dei)ot."  It  is  not  so 
much  production  as  distribution  that  calls  for  intelligent  collective 
action.  Science  and  invention  under  purely  individual  initiative 
have  rendered  production  practically  unlimited.  It  is  limited  <mly 
by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  distribution.  By  this  I  mean  Social 
Distribution,  as  dehned  in  Chapter  XIII,  and  as  distin<^nn.shed  from 
economic  distribution.  This  is  an  exclusively  social  problem  and  can 
only  be  solved  by  social  action.  It  is  to-<la^'  the  most  iini)ortant  of 
all  so<*ial  problems,  because  its  complete  solution  would  accoinjdish 
nothing  less  than  the  al volition  of  poverty  and  want  from  society. 
The  So\ith  Australian  government  has  taken  one  short  st4*p  in  the 
direction  of  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Thus  one  by  one  are  tlie  great  achievements  of  the  indivi<iual 
intellect  l)e<*oming  smnalized  through  collective  action.  The  (jues- 
tion  is  b«*inj;  seriously  asked  why  society  us  a  whole,  and  all  man- 
kind from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  should  not  ])rotit  by  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  tlie  dlite  of  mankind.  Inventors  and 
scientific  discoverers  are  generous,  and  if  they  couhl  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  world  the  results  would  Im*  freely  distributed  and  coinpl»»tcly 
socializf^l.  All  they  would  ask  would  b»4  a  lutnlest  conii»«»t«M)cy  for 
themselves  and  their  families  and  a  de<'ent  le^'m  y  for  their  heirs. 
Alas  !  many  of  them  never  obtain  even  this.  The  re.siilts  are  taken 
up  by  tlie  great  economic  world,  as,  indeed,  they  should  \h*  and  must 
be,  if  they  are  ever  realized,  and  society  only  secures  so  much  as 

>*'Wfnlth  ami  PrM{rr«*«is.  n  CHtlcal  Exarolnntiou  of  the  Ijibor  Problem,*' by 
Gt<orge  Guiiton.  New  York.  lHh7,  p.  *JiJO, 
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cannot  be  prevented  from  filtering  through  the  economic  sieve  which 
is  often  very  fine.  The  great  world  movement  of  socialization  is 
nothing  else  than  the  gradual  recognition  of  this  by  society  in  its 
collective  capacity,  and  the  tardy,  often  fitful,  inconsistent,  and  un- 
even, but  yet  sure  and  steady  determination  ultimately  to  claim  and 
to  have  its  full  share  in  the  achievement  of  the  human  race. 

Social  Appropriation 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  III,  and  more  fully  in  Chapter  XIX, 
that  human  achievement  consists  essentially  in  knowledge — knowl- 
edge of  what  and  of  how,  of  things  and  of  ways — which  consti- 
tutes from  the  time  of  its  acquisition  a  perpetual  source  of  all 
material  abd  spiritual  blessings.  The  products  perish,  are  consumed 
and  enjoyed,  but  the  knowledge  insures  their  unlimited  reproduction 
and  multiplication.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impoi-tance  that 
this  knowledge  be  preserved.  What  specially  characterizes  the  his- 
torical races  is  that  they  have  preserved  the  knowledge  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  predecessors  and  constantly  added  to  it  making 
the  result  cumulative.  This  has  also  caused  progress  in  these  races 
to  go  by  ratios  instead  of  by  increments.  It  is  this  knowledge  that 
constitutes  the  social  germ-plasm,  and  it  is  its  preservation  that 
forms  the  sociological  analogue  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm. 
As  Weisraann  says,  the  germ-plasm  is  immortal.  In  much  the  same 
sense  we  may  say  that  in  the  great  trunk  line  of  descent  of  civiliza- 
tion the  social  germ-plasm  is  immortal. 

But  Weisraann  is  careful  to  explain  that  by  immortality  he  only 
means  that  the  germ-plasm  that  actually  passes  on  from  generation 
to  generation  thereby  becomes  immortal,  which  imputes  no  attribute 
of  indestructibility  or  charmed  existence  to  the  germ-plasm  itself. 
In  fact  it  is  among  the  frailest  of  beings,  and  not  only  succumbs 
quickly  to  any  hostile  power,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  possesses 
an  ephemeral  existence  unless  it  chance  to  be  selected  to  the  great 
function  of  continuing  life.  For  every  germ  thus  selected  millions 
necessarily  perish.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  social  germ-plasm, 
though  the  analogy  here  fails  as  to  the  principle  involved.  While 
the  biological  germ-plasm  is  the  very  bearer  of  heredity  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  knowledge,  the  social  germ-plasm,  is  incapable  of 
hereditary  transmission.  The  apparent  failure  in  the  parallel  here, 
however,  is  due  to  the  tendency  to  cross  the  two  fields  and  to  apply 
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biological  principles  to  sociology.  Organic  and  social  heredity  are 
not  the  same  and  cannot  be  interchanged. 

Social  heredity  consists  in  the  social  transmission  of  this  plasm 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  this  is  not  a  vital  but  a  social 
process.  It  consists  in  planting  knowledge  into  individual  minds 
after  they  are  born.  The  only  way  that  the  social  germ-plasm  can 
be  continued  is  by  infusing  it  into  the  individual.  No  one  is  bom 
with  the  least  rudiment  of  it  inherent  in  his  mental  constitution. 
Every  one  must  acquire  every  item  of  it  during  life.  Cut  off  any 
I)ortion  of  mankind  from  the  main  stream  of  thought  and  it  loses 
at  once  all  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  civilized  world  at  surh 
enormous  cost  This  knowledge,  wrought  by  toil  and  struj^'^'le,  by 
]>atience  and  thought,  by  genius  and  skill,  and  heaped  up  little  by 
little  through  aj;es  of  time,  is  the  Promethean  fire  that  must  never 
lie  allowed  to  go  out.  There  has  always  been  a  vague  consciousness 
of  this  awful  resiwnsibility,  and  this  consciousness  has  grown  con- 
stantly clearer  with  time. 

The  supreme  duty  of  civilized  man  is  therefore  obviously  to  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  the  social  germ-i>lasm.  It  is  social  self-pres- 
ervation and  is  as  imin^rative  from  the  standpoint  of  society  as  is 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  life  of  soi'icty. 
Density  of  fiopulation,  the  press,  means  of  travel  and  intercoin muni- 
cation,  and  the  needs  of  commerce  and  industry,  suffice  to  insure  the 
general  economic  and  material  results  of  achievement,  and  to  make 
the  knowleilge  of  which  it  consists  generally  available  in  K<K*iety. 
But  this  is  not  complete  so<*ial  appropriaticm.  This  cannot  t)e 
attained  until  the  mass  of  mankind  shall  ]>ossess  not  merely  the 
benefits  of  achievement  but  the  knowledge  itself.  This,  as  any  one 
can  see,  it  never  has  |K)S8Pssed.  Only  a  very  liinite<l  number  have 
an  idea  even  of  the  history  of  achievement,  and  as  to  the  knowledge, 
it  is  confined  to  a  mere  handful.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  one  who  (mis- 
sesses  it  all,  and  there  is  no  need  that  any  one  do  this.  It  is  so 
va.Ht  that  the  liest  informed  can  have  only  general  acquaintance  with 
it  as  a  whole.  But  l)y  a  careful  classification  it  is  |K)ssiblc  to  reduce 
it  to  a  .<u*hente  that  shall  not  only  pnu*tically  embrace  it  all  but  shall 
l)e  fairly  within  the  fMiwer  of  the  ordinary  mind  to  grasp  and  hold  it 
if  presented  in  the  proper  way. 

The  vague  social  consciousness  of  which  I  have  RiK»ken  of  the 
necessity  for  the  social  appropriation  of  human  achievement  has 
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worked  itself  out  into  a  variety  of  different  systems  of  public  educa- 
tion, but  so  differently  have  educationalists  conceived  the  problem, 
and  so  false  have  been  the  greater  part  of  the  ideas  of  mankind  as 
to  what  constitutes  education^  that  the  whole  educational  movement 
of  the  world  has  consisted  in  empirically  staggering  at  a  confused 
ideal  only  dimly  and  variously  formed.  While  many  individuals 
have  formed  such  ideals  and  founded  institutions  for  their  realiza- 
tion, and  while  the  church  has  always  conducted  educational  enter- 
prises according  to  its  own  ideas  of  what  education  means,  it  is  after 
all  the  state,  or  society  in.  its  collective  capacity,  that  has  made  the 
most  important  advances  in  this  direction.  Whatever  it  has  done 
has  been  of  a  more  practical  character  than  the  efforts  of  individuals 
or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  While  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  clearly 
seen  that  education  should  consist  in  the  social  appropriation  of  the 
knowledge  that  has  civilized  the  worlds  it  has  taken  long  steps 
toward  the  realization  of  this  truth.  Above  all  it  has  acted  more 
than  any  other  interest  on  the  assumption  that  education  is  for  all, 
that  it  is  a  social  need,  that  its  benefits  are  proportional  to  its  gener- 
ality. It  is  now,  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  extending  it 
to  the  masses.  In  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  United  States, 
it  now  reaches  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  society.  It  is 
true  that  for  the  greater  number  of  these  the  amount  of  instruction 
is  very  small.  It  does  not  include  any  knowledge  at  all  except  as 
incidentally  acquired,  but  it  usually  puts  into  the  hands  of  the 
learner  the  tools  with  which  he  may,  if  so  disposed,  obtain  knowl- 
edge for  himself.  The  so-called  rudiments  of  an  education  are  this 
and  nothing  more.  Surely  this  must  always  be  the  first  step,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  too  often  the  only  one.  But  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  world  many  other  steps  are  taken,  until,  in  America,  for 
example,  the  "High  Schools"  are  almost  turning  out  scholars, 
and  certificates  from  many  of  them  place  the  holders  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  higher  institutions.  Then  tlie  several  American  States 
are  rapidly  establishing  what  they  call  State  Universities,  some  of 
which  already  take  rank  with  the  older  endowed  universities.  The 
future  of  these  institutions  is  hard  to  predict.  It  begins  to  look  as 
if  they  might  ultimately  supersede  the  former.  It  is  certain  that 
they  are  freer  and  more  democratic  than  endowed  institutions,  and 
while  a  few  of  the  lesser  ones  are  sometimes  somewhat  affected  by 
political  issues,  they  are  never  suspected  of  being  organized  for  the 
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purpose  of  creating  public  ojiiuion  on  questions  supposed  to  affect 
vested  interests. 

In  France  and  German}'  nearly  all  higher  education  is  now 
socialized,  and  the  state  regards  public  instruction  as  one  of  its 
great  functions.  England  and  other  countries  are  slowl}'  working 
up  toward  this  ideal,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  twentit'th 
century  will  see  the  complete  socialization  of  education  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  This  is  as  it  should  Ix*,  for  it  is  society  that  is 
chiefly  interested  in  the  result.  It  is  the  recipient  of  the  principal 
lx*neiits.  Moreover,  education  is  the  one  kind  of  human  enterprise 
that  cannot  be  brought  under  the  action  of  the  economic  law  of  sui>- 
ply  and  demand.  It  cannot  btt  conducted  on  "  business  principles.'* 
There  is  no  "  demand  "  for  education  in  the  economic  sense.  The 
child  knows  nothing  of  its  value,  and  the  parent  rarely  desires  it. 
S<K'iety  is  the  only  interest  that  can  Im*  said  to  demand  it,  and 
swiety  must  supply  its  own  demand.  Those  who  found  educational 
institutions  or  promote  educational  enterprises  jmt  themselves  in 
the  place  of  s<K*iety  and  assume  to  speak  and  act  for  society,  and 
not  for  any  economic  interest. 

The  aeticm  of  scx'iety  in  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  a  great 
fMlucational  system,  however  defective  we  may  consider  that  system 
to  lx%  is  undoubtedly  the  most  promising  form  thus  far  taken  by 
oolleetive  achievemmt.  It  means  much  even  now,  but  f(»r  the  future 
it  means  nothing  less  than  the  complete  social  approj)riation  of  indi- 
vidual achievement  which  has  civilized  the  world.  It  is  the  crown- 
ing aet  in  the  long  list  of  acts  that  we  have  only  jiartially  and 
imperfi'clly  considered,  constituting  the  socialization  of  achievement. 
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—  forces,  268,  261-263,  417.  418.  493 

—  indirection,  483 

—  philosophy,  420 

—  progress,  The  real,  460-453 

—  science,  420 

—  sense,  346,  350,  422,  482 
— ,  The  word,  185,  419,  483 
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—  world,  128,  129 

•*  Morale,'*  Comte's,  187 
Morality,  Individual,  418-420, 482 
— ,  No  standard  of,  421 
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—  of  restraint,  420,  421 

— ,  Race,  187,  418,  419,  422 
Morals,  Primitive  basis  of,  187 
— ,  Pure,  420 

—  V8.  decadence,  231 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  84,  608 
Morgan,  C.  Lloyd,  quoted,  156 
— ,  Lewis  H.,  300,  339,  666 
Morley,  John,  21,  39 
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Mortillet,  Adrien  de,  333 

— ,  Gabriel  de,  333 

Mos,  185,  419.  483 
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Motherright,  213,  339,  340 
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Motility,  m,  97, 101,  116-119,  121 

Motion  as  an  irreducible  category,  165 

— ,  Impossibility  of,  21 

— ,  Laws  of,  4(i,  170,  535 

— ,  Modes  of,  173,  176,  255,  492,  512,  544 

— ,  Molecular,  51 

—  vs.  movement,  98,  221 
rest,  163 

Motives,  102,  110,  157-159,  261,  425 
Motor  apparatus,  100 
Movement  vs.  motion,  98,  221 
Multiplication,  Checks  to,  358 
— .  Malthusian  law  of,  483 
~  of  chances,  324,  469 
effects,  244,  4^i9,  551 

—  static,  182,  221,  232,  308 
Municipal  trading,  561 

Museums,  Early  establishment   of,  506, 

507,  542 
Music,  436,  437,  453,  497 
Mutation,  243,  499,  501,  610 
Mutual  selection,  361,  396,  399,  401,  500 
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Mysticism,  389 


Naiars,  338 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  quoted,  367,  368 

Nation,  The,  811 

National  antipathy,  438 

—  sentiment,  211,  212,  428 
Nations,  Decline  of,  227,  228 

— .  Origin  of,  76,  77,  205,  275.  416 
Natura  naturans,  123,  252,  304,  323,  397 
Natural  history,  507,  632,  512 

—  love,  378.  879.  408,  427 
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,  The  •*  all-«ufficiency  of,"  327 

—  system  of  plants,  537 

—  vs.  artificial,  viii.  17,  465,  511 
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Nature,  Appreciation  of,  430 

—  conquered  only  by  obedience  to,  387 

—  easily  managed  by  intelligence,  255, 512 
— ,  Fear  of,  109,  430,  435 

— ,  Imperfection  in,  81,  «2,  88,  469 

— ,  Love  of,  430,  435 

— ,  Method  of,  68,  88,  324,  447,  448,  469, 

470,  511,  525.  572 
— ,  Object  of,  118, 126,  250,  308 

—  worship,  Scientific,  5 
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Nebula},  93,  173 
Nebular  hypothesis,  93,  536 
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—,  Spiritual,  435 
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283,  285,  416,  424 
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Neo-Darwinians.  327,  500 
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—  m.  dituMlvantuKeouA.  5(10,  501 
Non-coutradk'tion.  Law  of,  57 
Non-eM«<iitial  BiN-ial  furres,  'J5t^360 
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Nimlocy,  45K.  004 
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Noun.  OriK'in  of  thf».  188,  190 
NunicraLs.  Arabic,  3:.  27,  5(15,  528 
— ,  Rimian.  'Ji,  27.  528 
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— ,  Invention  of,  B21 
Papin,  Denys,  522 
Papyrus,  619,  631 
Paradox  of  hedonism,  129 
Paradoxers,  47 
Paradoxes  of  nature,  902 
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—  males,  315,  373 
Parasitism,  61,  228 
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Parental  affections,  187,  412 
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Parthenogenesis,  200,  306,  307,  313,  380 
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— ,  — ,  quoted,  34,  35 
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139-141,  176,  420,  436,  464,  496 
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339,  345,  352,  355,  376,  399,  524,  548 
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—  motion,  494 
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76,  78 
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Phenicians,  617-519 
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— ,  Modem,  541 

—  of  history,  13,  14.  56-58 
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— ,  Oriental,  33, 142, 143,  526 
— ,  Subjective  trend  of,  140 
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Phlogiston,  537,  549 
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Phrenology,  150 
Phylogenesis,  291 
Phylogenetic  forces,  107, 260-262,  265, 880, 

418,  426,  427,  431,  437,  464 
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—  method,  476 
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-—  imperatives,  137 

—  phenomena,  94 
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— ,  Social,  147 
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— ,  Social,  15 
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— ,  Natural  svstem  of,  537 

Plasms.  H5,  m,  185,  187,  419,  020 

Plasstin  b(Klies.  118,  120 

Plastic  organisms,  120-122, 123 

— .  Survivsl  of  the.  125.  230 

Plato.  84.  88,  442,  4G5,  506 

Play  instinct.  129 

Pleasure*  a  condition  to  existence,  122 

measure  of  value.  283 

•-  and  pain.  PhiloiK>phy  of,  122, 128,  189, 
KHJ,  137.  13l».  143,  1«1.  1(>3.  421 

—  c^insistji  in  the  satiafai-tiou  of  desire,  105 
— ,  IVnire  confounded  with,  104 

—  economy.  105 

—  ner^  es.  i;«),  133,  137,  138 
— ,  i  Origin  of,  128 

— «  Representative,  100 

—  results  from  the  normal  exercise  of  the 
fa<*ulties.  245,  438 

—  ««*ekiiiK  S4M*ial  forces.  2r*8.  261,  2(>l 

—  the  hufila  of  beauty,  4lii5 

—  r*.  relief  from  pain.  KH,  105 
Plt*i«t4M^no  period.  .'W-IO.  196 
Pliny.  50»i 

Pliocene  period.  3!>.  76 

PIiiw,  Development  of  the.  518,  519 

Plumose  imnides  of  brain  cells,  391 

PI  It  to  la  try.  277 

PiH'iiiH.  8t.  2:rj,  513 

Poetic  idea.  M.  fH,  224.  U2 

Po«-iry.  H4.  4i«7.  5.12 

Polarity  In  nature,  172,  205-207.  236 

Politltral  economy.  Dynamic  element  in. 

.  Exact  laws  of.  1<>7.  280 

.  Neislwtcfl  faiiors  of,  48.  107,  471 

,  Ho«-if»lo»fy  an,  14 

.  Sterility  of.  48.  471 

—  InMitutiniitt,  1H5,  188 

—  parties,  *>* 

—  N>!tteni4.  30 
Politir5.  4H7 
Polyainln-.  M*J 
Polyrh«»tomy,  W; 

Polyiramy  a  monopoly,  3rt2,  409 

— ,  Foniirr  utiivemality  of.  357.  361 

— ,  I-«»\r  nii'l   domt'iitic  Infelicity  Impoa- 

sihie  to.  401) 
— .  Orunn  of.  'M2 

—  ,  Patrlanhal.  :r.2.  aVJ 
PiOy^tuJMn.  :fj,  UH.  itO,  201,  449 
PoUir^nv,  342.  :i'»7.  :fcJ2,  370 
Pi.lyii««Mans.  :»>*2,  383 
Polvphiiny,  4^17 
Polyi»poro):oiiia,  300 


Polyroa,  478 

Pompeii.  48i),  517 

Ponophobia.  102 

Poplars,  319 

Population.  Density  of,  238,  573 

—  diminishes  with  intelligence,  231, 288 
~of  thoKlobe.  113 

— ,  Principle  of.  170 
PorU.  OiambattUu,  521 
Positive  philosophy,  149 

—  social  forces,  25»J.  258.  261.  364.  285 

—  stage  of  thought.  379 
P<issetMicm  r«.  presence,  400,  403 

proijcrty,  273,  276 

Post-Tertiary  peritid,  217 
Potassium.  537 

Potential.  Difference  of.  23|,  Mt,  242, 
282.  308.  301>,  ;123,  .'Wi.  .179,  498,  527 

—  VH,  kinetic  energy,  98,  232,  234 
Potter's  wheel.  519 

Pottery,  513.  517,  568 

Poultou,  Edward  B.,  327.  498 

Poverty,  Abolition  of,  571 

Powell.  J.  W.,269 

Power,  Mechanical  formula  for,  165 

Powers,  H.  H..  283 

Prairie  fin>it.  10.  11 

Praying  Insect,  316 

PreccsHion  of  the  equinoxes,  527 

Pre<'0<'ity,  :17 

Predatory  animals  and  men,  482,  i^4- 

4m,  556 
Prei^tablished  harmony.  126.  127,  261 
Presence  va.  iM>fuies(iion.  4410.  ¥X^ 
Presentative    vs.  rcprcMentative    psychic 

phenomena,    137,    2U4,  316,  413,  423- 

4'3i,  4:13 
Preservative  social  forces,  258-260 
PrcHs,  Tlie,  487,  488,  573 
Prevision,  470.  512 

Prices.  Laws  governing.  2n0,  282.  489 
Pri«*sthoo<l.  362,  38.1,  44<>,  506,  512,  527, 

5^8.  5.V> 
Priestley.  .loM>ph,  636 
Primates.  :r75 

Primitive  woman.  SSt.  376 
Pritnonlium,  42 
l*rinciple  divific«,  2()8,  276 

—  of  advantage.  115.  121.  125,  170,  228, 
234.  308,  3i:i,  49:1.  502,  5*j« 

—  r«.  law.  169 

Printing.  Invention  of.  26.  191,  507,  622 
Private  enter])rise.  647.  .VV4 
Pn>habtlity  in  s^M'iologj'.  47 
Pro.ligie^.*;r>.  37.  M 
Prtwinction.  878 
— ,  Age  «if.  51*^.  523 
— ,  Iaw  of  the  Increase  of,  283 
PriMlucts  of  nature.  W,  m,  lOO,  141 
Progress  among  savages.  3:1, 197 
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Progress,  Conditions  to  human,  238,  240 

—,  Law  of.  21.  238 

— ,  Moral  V8.  material,  255 

— ,  — ,  The  real,  460-453 

— ,  Proofs  of,  111,  112 

— ,  Quantitative  vs.  qualitative,  454 

— ,  Social,  143,  228,  236,  254,  463, 525,  561 

— ,  Subjective,  284 

—  unwelcome,  226,  227,  252 
— ,  Uses  of  the  term,  225,  284 

—  V8.  order,  223 
Prohibitory  laws,  570 
Proletariat,  447,  486 
Promiscuity,  339-342,  353,  357,  382,  406 
Properties,  Activity  of,   increases  with 

complexity  of  substance,  118, 119 

—  distinguished  from  qualities,  128,  460, 
477,  479 

— ,  how  a  knowledge  of,  is  acquired,  460, 
461,  477,  479 

—  known  only  by  observation,  123, 124, 128 

—  of  the  primary  products  of  nature,  93, 
94,  97,  100, 136, 174 

— ,  Utilization  of,  19,  524,  569 

—  V8,  forces,  19,  513 
Property,  192,  278,  549,  567 
Prophecy,  Retrospective,  508,  609 

—  V8.  poetry,  84 
Prophetic  types,  85, 86 
Propinquity,  209,  399,  406,  407,  410 
Proportional  dividers,  521 
Prostitution,  357,  358 
Protective  imitation,  502,  603 

—  social  forces,  258,  262,  285,  286 
Protein,  117,  119 
Proterandry,  233 
Proterogyny,  233 
Prothallium,  318 

Protista,  protists,  118,  127, 179,  305,  318 

Protophyta,  118,  273,  318 

Protoplasm,  90,  94,  97,  100,  116-119,  127, 

176,305 
— ,  Social,  200,  201,  274 
Protosocial  type  and  stage  of  society,  274, 

276,  284,  341,  354,  357, 361, 372,  376, 381, 

427,449 
Protozoa,  100,  107,  118,  267,  273,  310,  312, 

318,  381,  431,  477,  478 
Proverbs,  472,  473 

—  derogatory  to  woman,  366 
Psychic  force,  100 

—  phenomena,  94,  95 

—  physics,  150 

—  structures,  176,  183 
Psychical  research,  160 
Psychics,  160,  164,  484,  485 
Psychism,  101,  119,  136,  178 
Psychologic  process.  The,  439, 458-462, 475 
Psychology  as  a  special  social  science, 

15,62 


Psychology,  Biologic  basis  of,  101 

— ,  Place  of,  in  the  hierarchy,  67-69, 90, 101 

--,  Social,  110 

— ,  Subjective  vs.  objective,  128 

—  vs.  metaphysics,  504 
Psychometry,  106, 159 
Psychosis,  460 
Psychozoic  age,  16 
Pteridophytes,  318 

Ptolemaic  theory  of  astronomy,  M9 
Ptolemy,  506,  527 

Pure  sociology,  General  characteristics  of, 
8,  215,  547 

—  morals,  420 

—  vs.  applied  science,  viil,  3 
Puy-Coumy,  Fossil  man  of,  334 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  2t,  529,  530 
Pythagoras,  53,  605,  531,  632 

Qua,  D.  V.T.,26 

Qualities  distinguished  from  properties* 

128,  460,  477.  479 
Quality  reducible  to  quantity,  253,  306, 

325 
Quaternions,  441,  442,  539 
Quaternary  period,  38,  39,  201 
Quetelet,  Adolphe,  149 
Quietism,  33, 142,  254 

Race  amalgamation,  205, 356, 376, 449, 548, 
567 

—  continuance,  Forces  of,  143,  259,  260 

—  elevation.  Forces  of,  259,  260,  264 

—  hatred,  193,  198,  201,  203,  206,  211,  416, 
427,428 

—  mixture.  Laws  of,  359,  360 
~  morality,  187,  418,  419,  422 

—  perception,  421 

—  safety,  134,  263,  265,  419-121 

—  symmetry,  397,  308, 402,  406 

—  vigor,  201,  210,  234,  324,  356,  358,  406 
Races,  AH  known,  far  advanced,  337 

—  as  social  structures,  240 

— ,  Cause  of  the  differences  in,  399 
— ,  Dominant,  238-240 
,  Origin,  development,  and  destiny  of, 

216-220 
— ,  Primitive  heterogeneity  of,  32, 76, 193- 

195,  201,  202,  205,  206,  266,  275,  281 
— ,  Repugnance  of  the  lower,  219 

,  Struggle  of,  14, 30, 41, 76,  203, 212, 213, 

215,  236,  238 
Radiant  energy,  94, 173,  542 
Railway,  History  of  the,  471,  522,  523 
— ,  Public  control  of  the,  559,  662 
Ranke,  Leopold  von,  530 
Rapacity,  Natural,  of  man,  556,  567 
Rape,  Marriage  by,  210,  357,  401 
— ,  Philosophy  of,  368-360 
Ratiocination,  462 
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Rational  facalty  scieutlfically  explicable, 

4Vf2 
the  dlfttiogiilfthing  characteristic  of 

mail,  Itti-lliU,  X^,  41U.  4(;a,  474 

—  va.  n^asouable,  3*V*,  4M) 
Ratz<*nhofer,  Uusuv.  21,  30,  31,  fl0,61, 76, 

ia«,  1IJ2,  *^x\,  jofl.  2ia,  274, 4:» 

— ,  — .  quot4Ki,  ;*«>,  :»1,  as*-',  353,  «1,  553 

K4*acii(iu  time,  100,  100 

Ken<w»Q.  479 

— ,  foiimic  derrhipment  of,  170 

— ,  KKolhtlc.  .100,  424,  4I>I,  4711,  4W,  512 

— .  iirtmp,  41l».  44»4 

—  In  nnimaln,  4><0 

— .  Intuitive.  :tl4>.  4H0-4K2.  512.  525,  550 

—  \t*»t\»  to  pfSNimiiim,  14^{,  144 

—  prwiHitnl  HymiMitby,  iMii 
— ,  Sumt'lent,  45 

— .  Symimthy  a  form  of,  WO.  423,  438 

KcauMinini;.  402 

— ,  Ab«tra«t,  3.l«,  342,  441.  41«,  505 

H'vompoundinK.  4H.  HO.  IK),  05, 118, 212, 411 

K«xlteuhacher,  Joseph,  171 

K<'«1wo«mI.  75 

K^rii-x  actiiin.  155, 156 

—  «*t;iiiHin,  424 

Kfl* formation.  The,  452 

lif'fnnucni  an  tuM'ial  artists,  ai,  84,  452 

Ket^oiMTAtion.  S4K*ial,  79 

Ri»K"'H*lon,  Siicial,  228 

R4>uulation.  Ij^^I  20t;.  648,  558 

— .  SiK-lal,  547,  557 

R4't;iilativc  funitions.  M7,  518 

Hi-id,  Tliomai,  VAi,  4tiii 

Ri'juvpn<»H4'cn«'t\  .'KRI 

K-'Iatlons.  13>,  4.«».  457,  401,  470,  505 

--.  iVn-fption  of,  47y,  41»2 

K«>h^ion  condm^ive  to  emotional  develop- 

lurnt,  :K«  I 

^,  KH«Mntial  nature  of.  131,  1H5,  im,  205, 

4111,  442.  51 U,  :iir.»,  MH  ; 

—  favoruMe  to  exploitation.  4*<7  ' 

—  primarily  advunt;ii;i*<«n^,  601.  502  , 
~.  ICilan«>n  .if.  t4> morula.  IP.l.  421 

— , .  —  th..  rhnnh.  1h«5.  187,  110 

~,  B.-*iduHl  hUiiif*  of,  4:ai 

— .  S«'  X  u;i  1  it  y  i n .  .  thJ,  :i.s. \ ,  ;ih8,  .'WD  | 

—.  Sy!»ti'ni«  i>f,  4«rl 

K4-|M'tition.  25,  'I.tJ.  2*1.  .'«»H  ' 

!{fpr>'<M'ntalion,  ^ui»Jf•«•ll\c  r«.  obj♦'<•tl^e, 

41.1 
Ri  pr*'<M«ntatiTi*  r*.   prf*4>iitativ(*    p«yrliir 

phrnonii  na,  l;r7,    34,    IS44»,    4h(,   42^^- 

4JiJ.  4:5.» 
K*pr.Hlu<tion.  121).  i:i7,  804 

—  a  form  iif  nut nt ton.  890,  :*^  '*>H.  :t7.(, 
:J77 

-.  AltniUni  of.  2*i|.  418,  419,  422,  420,  ini 
-.  Artifuial,  :iN»,  :'i^l  ) 


Reproduction,  Asexual,  232,  233,  305-313 
— ,  Compound,  310 

—  inverse  to  nutrition,  288,  291 

—  not  the  pur|>c>8e  of  sex.  2:<2,  234.  3f>4, 
305,  3051,  310,  :«5,  321».  375.  370 

— ,  Male  pan  in,  unknown  to  animals 
and  earliest  man,  200,  340-315,  :i51, 
370 

— ,  Mystery  of,  301 

— ,  SiK'ial,  79,  260 

Reproductive  foite^,  200,  258-2r» 

Histraint,  Morality  of.  420.  421 

— .  So<ial.  91, !«.  249,  WW.  M«,  Xi\ 

H4*straints  to  feelinfc.  188,  109,  249,  419 

H4>volution,  222,  22:t,  2iW 

Rh(*sus  monkey,  361 

Rib,  Biblical  myth  of  the,  301,  366 

Ricardian  Uw,  280 

Rirorso,  373 

Ri^ht.  Alistract,  420.  421.  549 

— .  Utfal.  2115.  ar».  275.  276,  550 

— ,  Moral.  202,  420.  421,  4KJ 

Riley,  (^harles  Valentine.  2irr,  301,  316 

— ,  James  Whitcomb,  quoted.  403 

Rivalry  for  mates,  3:K),  331,  330, 341,  352, 
375,401.416 

Robenhausen,  518 

Robertson.  John  M.,  134.  187 

R4»lierty,  Eugene  de,  483 

Rodents.  317 

Itdlers.  Primitive  use  of,  516 

R<imances,  39(i.  402.  407 

—  of  ^reat  men,  400 
Romanes,  i^eorge  J. ,  241 .  242 
Romantic  love,  202,  :<7M.  890,  403,  404, 

4<W,  427.  45:1 
,  MiHlem  origin  of,  3»r2-394, 405,  406. 

44  P9,  410 
RiMitMiK-ks,  :I06 
RosH.  Kdwanl  Alstnorth,  irj,  1K7,  209,  42l> 

— . .  quoted,  227 

Rudiments  v<t.  vej^iljjes,  2li0 

RuntfonI,  fount  (lieujamin  Thompson), 

5.toi 
Runners.  300 

!{nM».  llie,  4H4,  485,  490.  524 
Ru«il(in,  John.  H3 
Rydrr,  John  A..  314 

Sablnes.  Rape  of  the.  210 

SacePh.tal  elans,  207,  278.  5H 

S»elis.  Julius.  45 

Sarrltire,  'Mt\,  453 

Safe.  The.  2i;i 

Saft'ty.  <;niap  Si'ntirnttit  of.  VM,  1H5,  187, 

:L-rf'j,  4<tV  4I1»,  4* A,  51 H.  .'lOO.  54H,  SOti 
-.  Raie.  VM,  Ji^l.  2115,  41'>421 
>a;:«4'ity.  4*«) 
Sail  iMiat,  The,  known  to  the  early  (>re«*k)(» 
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Sails,  Early  use  of,  516 

Saint  Simon,  Claude  Henri,  Comte  de, 
19.06 

Salt,  When  first  used  by  man,  619 

Salvation,  43,  2B5,  651 

Sanchouiatho  (Sanchoniathon),  517,  619 

Sanctity  of  the  second  person,  209,  406 

Sanctorius,  Sanctorius,  634 

Sand,  George,  295 

Sanford,  Fernando,  quoted,  167 

Sarbacand,  616 

Saros,  527 

Sarsen  stones,  630 

Satumology,  69 

Savages,  absence  of  curiosity  among,  445 

— ,  Fondness  of,  for  symmetrical  objects, 
51,431 

— ,  Incapacity  of,  for  labor,  271 

— ,  Most  advanced  races  once  in  the  con- 
dition of,  460 

— ,  Physical  inferiority  of,  286 

— ,  Progress  among,  33, 197 

—  supposed  to  be  degenerate,  229 

— ,  Treatment  of  women  by,  347-350,  376, 

377 
Savery,  Thomas,  522 
Soenerv  435 

Scheele,'Karl  Wilhelm,  637 
Scheherazade,  369 
Schiaparelli,  Giovanni  Virginio,  470 
Schiller,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von, 

quoted,  107 
Schmidt,  Heinrich,  38 
Schonland,  Selmar,  498 
Schopfungstag,  38 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe,  656 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  36,  38,  55, 106, 123, 

136,  140,  252,  384,  402,  416,  436,  476 
— ,  — ,  quoted,  19,  257,  379,  381,  382,  389, 

407 
Sehwalbe,  G.,  333 
Science  as  an  achievement,  26 

—  consists  in  reasoning  about  facts,  6, 508 

—  cultivated  in  the  inverse  order  of  its 
value  to  man,  526 

— ,  Definitions  of,  46,  99,  256,  468 

— ,  Era  of,  3,  468,  508.  568 

— ,  History  and  progress  of,  454,  606,  632 

— ,  how  it  advances,  8 

— ,  Method  of,  508,  609 

— ,  Mission  of,  144,  525 

— ,  Popular  ignorance  of,  194,  195 

— ,  Relation  of,  to  art,  512,  513 

— ,  retarded  by  the  priesthood,  506,  512 

—,  Sociology,  as  a,  46,  47,  62,  99,  256 

Sciences,  Abstract  vs.  concrete,  69 

— ,  Hierarchy  of  the,  46,  65, 90, 96, 195, 527 

Scientia  scientiarum,  91 

Scientific  discovery,  294,  506, 525, 555,  568 

—  imagination,  89 


Scots,  338 
Scott,  Winfield,  24 
Screw  propeller,  522 
Sculpture,  362,  363,  437,  453,  632 
Sea,  Origin  of  life  in  the,  116, 141, 477, 478 
Seacat,  The  white-nosed,  332 
Sea-lUies.  471 
Seaweeds,  113 
Sebastiania  Palmeri,  118 
Second  person,  Sanctity  of  the,  209,  406 
Secondary  sexual  characters,  326-335, 362, 
363,  375,  401,  416,  493,  501 

,  Female,  362,  363 

Sectarianism,  Territorial,  212 
Seedlings,  233 
Seele,  140 
Segmentation,  274 
— ,  Social,  213,  274 
Selaginella,  86,  87 

—  Douglasii,  86 

Selection,  Various  kinds  of,  361 

Selenography,  69 

Selenology,  69 

Self  fertilization,  233,  234,  319,  320,  380 

Self-activity,  136 

Self-awareness,  95 

Self-consciousness,  141,  543 

Self-preservation,  61, 143,  263,  417,  567 

— ,  Social,  673 

Semantics,  188 

Semi-lunar  plexus,  138 

Semiramis,  369 

Semitic  race,  339,  362,  520,  556 

Semnopithecus  nasicus,  333 

Seneca,  365 

Sensation,  458,  460 

— ,  Indifferent,  121,  423,  458-460,  477 

— ,  Intensive,  102,  121,  122,  129,  137,  423, 

458,  477 
Senses,  101,  458 
Sensibility,  101 
Sensitive  plants,  141 
Sensor  apparatus,  100 
Sensori-motor  apparatus,  101 
Sequoia,  11,  75,  77 
Semglios,  362 
Sewing  machine,  524 
Sex  a  social  bond,  389 

—  in  art,  385,  386 

— ,  Purpose  of,  232-234,  242, 309,  310,  356, 

375 
— ,  The  term,  misleading,  308.  309 

—  vs.  reproduction,  232,  234,  305,  310,  325, 
329,  375 

Sexes,  Dissimilarity  in  the,  314-330,  363, 

3<>4.  373-375 
— ,  Effect  of  the  separation  of  the,  399 

—  grow  more  unlike,  369,  370 

— ,  Primitive  heterogeneity  In  the  rela- 
tions of  the,  337-341,  352,  353,  357,  358 
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Sextxal  net.  379.  SfU.  387 

—  dIfferenUation.  'i:».  234 

—  fortfu.  25**,  2fil,  a« 

—  IrreKularitieii.  323.  321.  406 

—  novelty,  201.  210,  358 

—  iNuiAion,  382-.'W7 

—  iwUTtion.  9S9.  3^1.  336.  337,  300,  361, 
372,  :i76,  3»«{,  4;il,a02 

,  Male,  960,  372.  375-3n.  3iia,  401 

Sxnallty,  312.  314.  315,  318,  400 

—  in  religion,  .'iK2,  38.'),  :M8,  38U 
8hAkefii>oare,  William.  500 
Sbanie.  Origin  of,  :iH4 

Shelter,  l«.IH,  281*,  288.  289,  491,  557 

SherwfXMl,  Sidney.  Iii2 

8hleld<«.  Orifdn  of.  515 

Shiiitoiam. .'» 

Shipley,  Arthur  E.,  498 

Sh<iot(«r.  J..  :M9 

Shrewdness.  487,  400,  U5 

SIbyU,  IWJ 

Silk  worm,  316 

Silurian  i»eri(Nl,  39,  40,  76, 113 

Similarity,  439 

Simmel,  (SeorK,  552 

Simons.  Sarah  E.,  231 

Siroiilieiuii.  &'» 

Hinnlichkeii.  129 

Slatie.  (;.  lie,  56 

Sl»v©  trade.  'jn'Ai,  270 

Mavrr>-.  2«H,  244.  «67,  274,  278,  280,  'JtXi, 

354.  :tV..  IRf.!.  4i^',,  y^i 
— .  AlKiHtion  of,  2iR» 
— ,  I{*s'enr)  of  the  op)M»«itifin  to,  2fJ9 
— .  S<N*ial  nilh«4ion  of,  271.  272 
St:n«»«,  Numerioal  prepouderam^e  of,  272 
Sl,i\^.  x»:» 

Slini:.  OHk'iu  of  the.  515.  516 
Smith.  Ailam.  5»;.  114),  :l(^.  546 
Snnth.  Pinz/l.  .VJ*) 
Siiar<'H.  Kiir\y  um«  of.  26.  490 
S^iiihility.  iH7,  411.  4-Ji>,  42«,  54<i 

—  nut  nntunil  to  man.  411,  5."iii 
NN-i.il  atri:r»'i;ation,  212.  21. 'I 

—  »liiti«iitntion,  .*2it 

—  amakamutiiiii.  274.  427,  446.  521* 

—  ti|ipn>priAtloii.  578 

~  aH^iiiuIjition.  19S.  222,  2:r7.  21*7. .'*i0, :591 . 
:«»2.  42M.  4II».  .Vii) 

—  rhcmiMry.  210.  511 

—  i*in- Illation.  52:i 

—  i'la%^<t.  2h^»,  567 

—  rlea\at:<*.  .VJiJ,  567 

—  ronipa^'t.  »%4U 

—  ecin»cioii<ineM.  91 

—  cfiutinuity.  2H.  :«1.  .'C,  34,  95 

—  (imtrid.  VM,  :*<{ 

—  deL'(*nemtion.  887 

—  differentiation.  IW.  2f>2.  217-219,  3 JO. 
2ti(*.  427.  4441.  491.  518.  5<k'* 


Social  distribution.  880.  571 

—  dynamic's.  14M.  881.  402 

—  emdetipy.  27,  28,  32.  184.  213,  214,  229. 
2:«,  2:«9.  412 

—  enerKy.  :«2.  108.  HO.  166.  liK> 

—  evolution.  40,  79.  142,  44H-4rK).  44a.  44«. 
471.  M4,  M7 

—  forces.  Altruistie  and  epolKtie,  2f>4 
are  the  desires  and  wants  of  men, 

102.  47U.  569 

centrifugal.  550 

.  ClassiAeatiftn  of  the.  866 

eonsitft  in  feeliu)^.  101 

,  Ointriil  of  the,  551.  556,  6<».  569 

,  IMreet,  258,  Wl.  262 

,  Kmotional.  138 

,  Indlrtvt.  258.  au.  aS 

.  Interest  the  ba^iH  of  the,  21, 108 

,  Parailoxeft  of  the,  264 

.  Pbyniral  seat  of  the.  aril.  2172 

.  Primary.  107,  K«,  277 

psychic,  101 

,  Tabular  exhibits  of  the.  258.  2f51 

true  natural  forces.  145.  146,  44L»,  568 

,  utilization  of  the,  110 

vn.  jMM'ial  energy,  1(55,  166 

—  genexis,  44KI.  r45 

—  germ-plaam.  W.  214.  520.  572 
.  (ontlnuity  of  the.  572,  573 

.  Immortality  of  the. :«.  34.  214,  530, 

572,  573 

—  henxlity.  m,  247,  573 

—  idealH.  4.8S.  452 

—  imperative,  1m7.  4a-*.  419 

—  iuHtability,  889 

—  Integration.  808.  217-219.  2ir»,  267.  427, 
444;.  54^.  54» 

-^  invention.  r»47,  668 

—  karyokinesis.  806.  2(^212. 236. 275. 427 

—  nmhanics.  146.  2Ui.  22:i.  224 

—  nietliuni.  49 

—  onler.  i:V*.  184,  193.  22.'t,  259,  324 

—  organ Inm,  TrfiA.  54i({ 

—  imtholoKy.  2HH 

—  phy»i4ii,  147 

—  phy%iolot;y.  15 

—  progrcM.  1 4:1.  88S.  2:16. 254.  463.  525, 551 

—  regulation.  647.  V*7 

—  repniiluctlon.  7!>.  JiO 

—  stagnation.  IKi.  886.  2no.  231,  236.  2M 

—  statics.  IIW,  160.  22-'<.  224.  2lJ6 
.  Po«itacript  t«».  816 

—  mtnictures.  I'M.  175.  176.  18S.  185.  221. 
224,  2.rj.  2:*i,  2l«.  2iH».  416.  44»:»,  471.  501 

.  Permanence  of.  226.  *XiS,  :•■> 

-,  Survival  of  the.  511.  548.  V,7.  558 

—  *ynenrv.  l^i4.  iiW,  212.  214. 2:11. 2:W.  244. 
247.  aJll.2lil,'3i6.  3ir> 

—  tele<iis.  44kI.  M« 

—  units.  351 
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Soci&lism  546 

Socialization,  260,  264,  417,  424,  426,  435, 
463,  646,  647,  672 

—  of  achievement,  644 

education,  576 

wealth,  280 

—  vs,  civilization,  200,  463 

Society  as  a  product  of  nature,  94,  95 

—  exists  for  its  members,  291 
— ,  Future  of,  39 

—  imitates  the  individual,  548 

— ,  Origin  of,  90. 199,  201,  204, 491 

—  recruited  from  its  lower  elements,  288 

—  represents  an  organism  of  low  degree, 
5(i5 

—,  Sexual  basis  of,  389,  390 

—  the  result  of  a  recognition  of  its  advan- 
tageousness,  657,  658 

Sociogenetic  forces,  41,  107,  260,  262,  265, 

373,  417,  462-464 
Sociological  parallax,  450 

—  perspective,  448 
--  tree,  76 

Sociology  an  independent  discipline,  90, 91 

—  as  a  science,  46,  47,  62,  99,  266 
— ,  Constructive,  184 

— ,  Data  of,  15 

— ,  Establishment  of  the  science  of,  8 

— ,  Mathematical,  146,  164,  166 

— ,  Mission  of,  144 

— ,  No  text-books  of,  569 

— ,  Place  of,  in  the  hierarchy,  67,  69 

— ,  Precursors  of,  56,  507,  524 

— ,  Psychologic  basis  of,  100,  471 

— ,  Pure  vs.  applied,  vii,  viii,  3,  144,  281, 

431,  448,  546 
—,  Standpoint  of,  283 
— ,  Subject-matter  of,  16 
— ,  Systems  of,  12 
— ,  The  word,  149,  274 
Socrates,  5(),  504,  517 
Sodium,  537 

Summering,  Samuel  Thomas,  523 
Solieff ,  Wladimir,  quoted,  452 
Solomon,  523 
Soul  of  the  universe,  136 
— ,  Physical  seat  of  the,  138,  139 
— ,  The,  140,  526 
Sound,  Visualization  of,  191, 192 
South  Australia,  561,  671 
Space,  165,  497 

—  of  four  dimensions,  539 
Spears,  Primitive  use  of,  615, 616 
Special  creation,  194,  549 

—  social  sciences,  14,  69,  91 
Specialization,  76-78, 114, 130,  230 
Species,  Doctrine  of  the  fixity  of,  224, 

542,  549 
— ,  Origin  of,  242,  510 
— ,  Social,  215 


Species,  Transmutation  of,  141,  224,  253, 

642 
Specific  gravity,  Law  of,  532,  539 
Spectrum  analysis,  640 
Speculation,  Philosophical,  504,  i>fc>,  541 
Speculative  genius,  296 
Speech,  188 
— ,  Parts  of,  180, 190 
Spelling  reformers,  191, 192 
Spence,  WiUiam,  316,  327 
Spencer,  Herbert,  65-69,  80,  123,  132,  134, 

180,   186,   187,  192,  219,  241,  244,  246, 

272,  274,  284,  302,  314,  346,  421,  424, 

430,  445,  451,  496,  499,  647,  665 
— ,  —,  quoted,  66,  67,  154,  162.  212,  226, 

303,  337,  347,  348,  349,  360,  367. 388, 412, 

425,  515,  664,  555,  669,  600 
Spendthrifts,  277 
Sperm  cells,  312,  314,  318,  374,  375,  385, 

386 
Spermatophores,  315 
Spermatozoa,  205, 314,  637 
— ,  Social,  205 
Spermatozoids,  318,  319 
Sperm-plasm,  328 
Sphserularia  Bombi,  314 
Spiders,  155,  315,  316,  324,  326,  359,  422, 

485 
Spindle,   The,   known   to    the    Homeric 

Greeks,  519 
—,  —  social,  206,  236 
Spinning  jenny,  522 
Spinoza,  Benedict,  139.  140,  508 
Spirit  of  nature,  136, 141 
Spiritual   forces,  251,  269-265,  361,  390- 

393,  408,  436,  462 

—  nature  of  matter,  379,  387 

—  necessity,  435 

—  phenomena,  166, 167, 251,  254,  379,  381 

—  universe,  166 

—  V8.  supernatural,  167 
Spiritualism,  150,  493 
Sponges,  477 

Spontaneous  generation,  116,  307 

— ,  Proper  use  of  the  term,  viii,  96,  117, 

140 
Spore  formation,  306 
Sporogonia,  306 

Sports,  Biological  meaning  of,  240,  243 
Sportsmanship,  Instinct  of,  129 
Sprenger,  Jacob,  365 
Stability,  Social,  229,  230,  232,  268 

—  vs.  lability,  230,  232,  268 
Stael,  Madame  de,  295 
Stagnant  vs.  static,  180, 184 
Stagnation,  183,  358 

— ,  Social,  183,  225,  230,  231,  236,  254 
Stahl,Georg  Ernst,  537 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  297 
Starcke,  C.  N.,  quoted,  6 
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6tiirkle»  Thomas,  quoted,  IM 

State,  The,  649 

— ,  — .  as  a  social  structure,  188. 193 

— ,  — ,  Ethical  nature  of,  A51,  fiA5 

— ,  -,  UheratiDg  effei't  of.  053.  0(16,  068 

— .  — .  Origin  of,  30, 2U5,  906,  275,  416 

— ,  — ,  the  condition  to  achievement,  550, 

555 
--  universities.  574 
Statird,  KH,  l(i8.  181,  183,  306 
~,  HioloKical,  151),  180-1H2,  M2 
— ,  Social,  168,  169.  22.').  224,  206 

—  vt.  dynamics,  221,  222 
hutionary.  Fallacy  of  the,  183 
Status,  Regime  of.  272 
8tt*am  engine,  519,  521,  522,  525 

— ,  rtilizAtion  of,  18,  170,  519,  525,  032 

Steamship,  471,  522,  523 

St««atupygy,  »)2 

Stein.  Charlotte  von,  400 

-,  LiKlwig,  47,  405 

Ktf  inheil.  Karl  August.  523 

Moplieiison,  CJeorge,  523 

Stick.  The,  man's  first  tool,  515 

Htinn,  311 

St4ilons,  Zt2,  306 

htomach,  2(»1.2»iti.  2H4 

— ,  Tlie  social,  axi 

St«»ne,  Age  ami  early  use  of,  19, 25, 513, 015 

Stone,  MiM  Kllen  M.,  557 

St*»nchetiKo,  5^*) 

SUirage  battrries.  178.  181 

,  Niitural.  KiO,  UiJ 

—  of  ciierKV,  174,  177,  178 
Strategy.  4H8.  VM 
Structure  a  mentis.  15.  113,  114 
— ,  Slru«Kl<'  for,  IM.  2»!ii 

—  r$.  fiiiM'tioii,  l.'t.  ISO 
Striirttire*,  ArtitlWiil.  176,222,471 
—.<h.' in  leal.  K**.  176 

— .  t'o^iuir,  175,  176 

— ,   l>itai|\atitac(*otiN    r«.     non-advanta- 

gtH.nii,  .VM).  .M)! 
— ,  Oh^iU'tc  and  oh«ol«>flrent,  209 
-,  Ori,iiiiir.  174.  17«l.  176,  lH;t.  471.  501 
~,  I*H>i*hic,  176.  Ik:i 
— .  Soiml,  VM.  175.  176.  16S,  1H5.221,  224. 

2:52.  2:«i,  2ii6,  a;*,!,  416.  4<;:<,  471,  WH 
Striit:-Ie  for  exl5*t«nee,  144,  IM.  266,  276. 

444»,  497,  511.  &il,  .Vff,  MM,  ai7 
^tructun*.  IM,  2i;*» 

—  of  raicH,  14.  :iO,  41,  76,  906,  212,  213, 
215,  i«,  238 

.  hocloloiry  SA  the.  14 

— ,  Tlie  tini vernal,  in  nature,  173 
SturgiHin,  William,  540 
St>  le,  45 
— ,  Siured.  451 

Subjection  of  woman.  300,  335.  345.  646, 
;i61.  3i>4.  »M,  :H3J.  376.  401.  424,  464 


Subjective  environment.  58 

—  faculties,  102,  128,  129,  135,  136,  140, 
423,  458,  459,  404,  476 

,  Biologic  origin  of,  111.  475 

—  psychology,  128 

—  trend  of  philosophy,  140 
Subject-matter  of  sociology,  16 
Subjugation,  205 

SufUcient  reason,  45 
Sun  spots,  534 
Sun-dial,  519,  527 
Supernatural  vg.  natural,  526 

spiritual,  167 

Superstition.  2199 

Supply  and  demand.  544, 575 

Supra-normal  phenomena.  334 

Surplus  social  energy,  24;),  244,  446,  502. 

510,  52(i 
Survival  of  the  fittest,  125,  132, 184, 469, 

497,511 

plastic.  125,230 

8<M:lal.  511,  548,  557,  558 

Survivals.  200.  343.  346,  347,  357,  384 
Swedentxirg,  Emanuel,  94 
Sweet-william,  189 
Swift,  Jonathan,  Dean.  38,  50. 143 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  84 
Swinton,  John,  quoted,  487 
Syllogism.  4(»2,  480 

—  of  Hympathy,  423 

Symmetrical  b<idies  in  nature,  174,  175, 
179 

—  obj(<cts  first  to  appeal  to  the  entlietie 
iHrtifte,  51,  4'M 

Symfrnthetic   nervous   Avntem,  138,  202, 

2»W 
S>inpathy  absent  In  animals,  4H2 

—  a  form  of  reaMm.  :mi,  42.'i,  4W 

~,  ImHin  of   the  moral  sentiments.  140, 
'^'Ci,  422-ir.,  452 

—  ctmfoundiHl  with  the  prlmar)' emotions, 
413 

— ,  InconsUtent.  240,  429.  4K2.  483 
~,  Mo<lem  gmwti)  of,  454 

—  repri'fkntative  imin,  264,  346.  423-425, 
A'Xi 

— ,  Slow  development  of.  336,  347,  350, 

X.l,  356 
— •  Syllogism  of.  423 
■  —  r*.  instinct.  422 
I  Symphony,  4^57 
SymiMMles,  74.  75.  H.  79,  («,  12H 
Sym|Mxli:il  branching  or  dif*hotony,  72, 

76,  M,  hi».  «.si 
^  development,  71,  m,  96.  228,  230 
Synergy.  171.  2i».i.  iTW 
— ,  Siicial.  IM.  21H.  212.  214.  231,  236, 244, 

247,  219).  -XA,  26r},  302 
Syngami.  315 
Synhedrin.  509 
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Synthesis  of  work,  171,  175 

Synthetic  creations  of  nature,  92,  97,  98, 

119,  170,  178,  208 
,  Table  of  the,  94 

—  work,  171 

Systems  of  nature,  174-179 

sociology,  12 

Systole,  107 

Taaroa,  382 

Tact,  490 

Tahiti,  382 

Talents  not  specialized,  496 

Talmud,  509 

Taming  of  animals,  61,  486 

Tarde,  Gabriel.  83,  98,  189,  243,  402,  522 

— ,  — ,  quoted,  161,  162,  524 

Tarnowsky,  B.,  388 

Tasmanians,  445 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  400 

Taste,  Brain  cortex  primarily  a  center  of, 

437 
— ,  esthetic,  Origin  of,  326 
— ,  — ,  Standard  of,  329,  330,  432 
— ,  Sense  of,  257,  261 
Tattooing,  382 
Taxis,  1 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  143 
Tears,  139 
Teleclexis,  361 
Telegraph,  Invention  of  the,  471,  522-525, 

536 
Teleology,  112, 115,  303,  465 
Telephone,  471,  523,  624 
Telescope,  521,  534,  539 
Telesis,  88,  114,  455 
— ,  Collective,  545 
— ,  Genesis  simulates,  114 
— ,  Individual,  545 
— ,  Social,  463,  548 
Telic  causes,  W,  97 

—  phenomena,  viii,  464,  465,  544,  545,  555 
Temperament,  398 

Tentacles,  478 
Tentation,  478,  484 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  quoted,  407 
Terpsichorean  ceremonies,  436 
Territorial  expansion,  196-199,  202,  239, 
491,  648 

—  sectarianism,  212 
Tertiary  man,  a33,  334 

—  period,  38M0,  75, 196,  217,  218,  220,  333 
Thales,  505,  531 

Thalictrum  dioicum,  322 
Thallophytes,  318 
Thebes,  517 

Thenay,  Fossil  man  of,  334 
Theogonies,  528 
Theophrastus,  506,  532 
Theory,  169 


Theoteleology,  465 

Thermodynamics,  97, 168 

Thermology,  48 

Thermometer,  521 

Third  estate,  560 

Thomas,  W.  I.,  151 

Thompson,  J.  Arthur,  315 

Thomson,  William  (Lord  Kelvin),  540 

Thon,  O.,  quoted,  161 

Thought  a  product  of  creative  synthesis,  88 

psychic  structure,  176 

relation,  467 

—  as  an  agreeable  stimulus,  43S-443 

—  conceived  as  an  independent  entity,  124 

—  developed  out  of  feeling,  128 
— ,  Era  of,  522 

— ,  Mental  steps  leading  to,  458 
— ,  Origin  of.  93,  136 

—  the  sum  of  all  forces,  468,  473 

—  vs.  language,  188, 189 
Throwing-sticks,  515 
Thucydides,  88 

Thiinen,  Johann  Heinridi  von,  48 

Time,  165,  497 

Timorodie,  382 

Tissues,  100, 175,  176,  637,  543 

— ,  Social,  274,  567 

Titian,  498 

Tocogenetic  relations,  96, 127 

Tocogonia,  307 

Tocological  classification,  70 

Tolstoi,  Count  Leon,  84.  379 

— , ,  quoted,  380 

Tonsils,  268 

Tools,  26,  28, 198,  513,  515,  516 

—  of  the  mind,  26,  28,  574 
Topinard,  Paul,  369 

— ,  — ,  quoted,  293,  515 

Torricelli,  Evangelista,  522,  535 

Totems,  201 

Tourgue,  415 

Trades  unionism,  451 

Transformation  of  the  environment,  16, 

21.  248-255,  277,  283,  402,  403.  512,  544 
Transforming  agencies,  141,  433 
Transmutation  of  species,  141, 224,  253, 542 
Traps,  Early  use  of,  26,  490 
Tree-ferns,  74,  77 
Trematodes,  306 
Treub,  Melchior,  74 
Triassic  period,  39,  40 
Trilobites,  76,  113,  478 
Tripod,  519 
Troubadours,  395 
Trout,  317 
Trudaine    de    Montigny,   Jean    Charles 

Philibert,  537 
True,  The,  88,  261,  418 
Truth  a  product  of  reason  applied  to  facts, 

508 
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Truth,  Definition  of,  905 

^.  Di«o«very  of.  89.  438-443,  462 

— ,  Love  of.  2(».  438 

—  thft  natnral  food  of  the  mind,  52 

—  VM.  utility.  88 
Tuckey.  J.  K.,  337 
Turanian  races,  520 
Turcot.  Kobert  Jacques,  56 
T>lor,  Edward  B.,  »).  'J2SI 

— , .  quoted,  ati,  344 

Tyndall,  John,  540 

ritra^onnal  phenomena,  354 
Ultra-nutrition.  'JUl,  30H.  373 
iritra-ratlonal  tanotion,  I'M,  143,  144,  419 
Unoonscloufl  eerebration,  44'J 

—  feeling,  122 

—  functions  of  the  body,  107 
— ,  PhiloMiphy  of  the,  li3,  252 

—  (MN'ial  restraint,  14 

—  win.  122 

—  Wiirklng  out  of  nature's  ends,  200,  254, 
3112.  :«Ki,  MO,  419.  449.  4(Ki.  M5,  547 

rni<*<*llnlar  organlsm»,  118,  2l>7,  273 
Unintended  effeets  In  evolution,  114, 126, 

2.14).  252.  254.  28^).  308.  334,  476.  545, 547 
PnltiexuAllty.  313 
UnlU.  BoeUI.  :»1 
Vnlvvme,  IntelllKent,  100 
— .  Spiritual.  KW 
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